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INTRODUCTION 


Building  a  university  is  the  work  of  many  hands 
laboring  with  persistence  and  love  and  the  higher 
order  of  human  compassion.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
University  of  Evansville,  but  it  has  never  fully  been 
told  before,  even  though  the  University  is  now  one 
hundred  eighteen  years  old. 

Most  fortunately  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Olmsted,  Vice 
President  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Evansville 
and  Director  of  the  University’s  Archives,  has  given 
us  a  history  of  this  great  institution.  No  one  else 
could  have  made  this  priceless  gift,  for  Dr.  Olmsted 
has  served  the  University  at  the  heart  of  its 
administration  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  knows 
more  about  its  people,  its  hopes  and  dreams,  and  its 
impressive  accomplishments  than  anyone  else.  Fur¬ 
thermore  he  is  a  competent  historian  and  a  skillful 
writer. 

We  are  most  gratified  to  make  this  history  available 
to  the  thousands  of  alumni,  students,  faculty 
members,  trustees,  and  friends  of  the  University  of 
Evansville.  It  is  a  story  which  will  generate  awe, 
affection,  and  appreciation  for  this  institution  of 
higher  education  and  for  the  many  hands  which 
have  made  it.  It  will  galvanize  the  present  generation 
to  match  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
served  it  so  selflessly  and  well  in  Moores  Hill  and 
Evansville  all  the  way  back  to  1854. 

—Wallace  B.  Graves 
President 
University  of  Evansville 
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PREFACE 


The  institution  now  known  as  the  University  of  Evansville 
has  since  its  origin  in  1854  borne  four  different  names.  From 
1854  until  1887  it  was  Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate 
Institute,  although  even  from  its  earliest  days  the  school  was 
commonly  known  as  Moores  Hill  College.  From  1887  until 
1919  the  name  was  Moores  Hill  College.  In  1919  it  became 
Evansville  College  and  in  1967,  the  University  of  Evansville. 

One  hundred  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  little  south 
eastern  Indiana  college  with  its  cumbersome  name  opened  its 
doors  on  September  9,  1856,  at  Moores  Hill  to  young  men  and 
women  of  that  community  and  to  the  children— for  in  addition 
to  courses  considered  to  be  of  college  grade,  it  had  not  only  a 
preparatory  (high  school)  course  but  also  a  first  and  second 
primary  department.  Few  young  people  of  college  age  had 
attended  school  for  as  much  as  four  or  five  months  in  a  year  and 
for  more  than  five  or  six  years,  and  this  in  the  “district” 
schools.  No  wonder  then  that  the  primary  and  preparatory 
departments  were  needed.  The  wonder  is  that  the  faculty  found 
66  persons  of  the  197  who  enrolled  in  the  first  year  whom  they 
could  classify  as  college  students.  Where  these  students  could 
have  prepared  for  college  is  a  mystery.  With  such  preparation 
today  they  probably  would  be  denied  admission  to  any  high 
school. 

The  world  of  1971  would  be  only  slightly  less  strange  to  the 
founders  of  Moores  Hill  College  than  it  would  be  to  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.  True,  the  industrial  revolution  was  developing;  one  of 
the  first  major  railroads  was  being  pushed  westward  through 
Moores  Hill  as  the  College  was  being  built.  But  the  marvels  of 
the  twentieth  century  were  undreamed  of. 

From  1856  until  1917,  when  Moores  Hill  College  closed,  the 
school  changed  almost  imperceptibly  year  by  year  but  much  less 
than  the  world  around  it.  Because  of  its  isolated  location  in 
rural  southeastern  Indiana,  change  was  less  felt  than  in  some 
other  localities.  But  even  when  it  closed,  the  College  was 
providing  an  education  that  was  acceptable  to  its  students  and 
relevant  to  their  needs.  Mainly,  it  was  educating  teachers  and 
ministers  and  providing  pre-professional  work  for  medicine  and 
law,  with  an  occasional  student  preparing  for  graduate  work. 

The  decision  of  the  board  to  move  Moores  Hill  College  to 
another  location  saved  it  from  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
eighty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  colleges  which  opened  before  the 
Civil  War  and  had  disappeared  by  1900,  most  of  them  for  lack 
of  money.  While  legally,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  the  Indiana 

All  footnotes  appear  on  page  318. 


legislature  adopted  in  1919,  Moores  Hill  College  and  the 
University  of  Evansville  are  one  and  the  same,1  the  break  of  two 
years  in  the  continuity  from  1917  to  1919  and  the  change  in 
location  from  a  rural  village  to  a  city  of  100,000  population  200 
miles  distant  make  it  desirable  to  develop  the  history  of  the 
school  in  two  distinct  parts. 

The  school  at  Evansville  was  Evansville  College  for  forty- 
eight  years;  it  has  been  a  University  for  four.  In  this  work  the 
term  Evansville  College  is  used  generally,  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  years  from  1919  to  1967.  In  general,  the  term 
“university”  is  used  in  discussing  events  since  1967.  There  are 
some  exceptions;  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  not  confuse  the 
reader. 

Two  principal  problems  soon  made  themselves  evident  to 
the  writer.  The  first  was  the  paucity  of  reliable  information 
relating  to  the  years  from  1854  to  1917.  A  few  historical 
documents  survive:  copies  of  the  Melange,  the  College  year 
book,  published  only  in  eleven  years  of  the  twenty  from  1894 
to  1913;  copies  of  the  Collegian,  the  first  monthly  newspaper, 
of  which  copies  dated  March,  1890,  to  March,  1892,  are  still  in 
existence;  and  copies  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  College  Life, 
from  1909  to  1917.  These  have  been  helpful.  Minutes  of  the 
board  of  trustees  from  1870  to  1918  and  faculty  minutes  from 
1886  to  1917  help  one  to  understand  the  College  and  the 
people  whose  dedication  made  Moores  Hill  College  a  respected 
institution  for  sixty-one  years.  Moores  Hill  College,  an  Intimate 
History,  written  by  Dr.  John  Winkley,  ’05,  in  1954,  and  History 
of  Moores  Hill  College,  an  unpublished  Master’s  degree  thesis 
written  in  1942  by  Omer  E.  Wameke,  have  been  excellent 
sources.  The  second  problem  was  exactly  the  opposite:  the 
amount  of  material  relating  to  Evansville  College  is  so  volumi¬ 
nous  that  selection  has  been  exceedingly  difficult. 

Acknowledgement  of  assistance  is  due  to  so  many  persons 
that  not  all  can  be  mentioned.  Numerous  graduates  of  Moores 
Hill  have  written  of  their  college  experiences  and  have  sent 
treasured  pictures,  society,  recital,  and  commencement  pro¬ 
grams,  all  of  which  are  being  carefully  preserved  in  keeping  with 
a  requirement  of  the  transfer  that  “Evansville  College  shall 
maintain  perpetually  a  historical  museum  in  which  shall  be 
sacredly  kept  all  records,  pictures,  and  other  articles  which  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  Moores  Hill  College.” 

I  am  especially  indebted  to  my  wife,  Jane  Olmsted,  a 
teacher  of  English  composition  for  many  years,  who  read  the 


manuscript  and  made  helpful  changes  in  diction  and  sentence 
structure  and  in  other  ways.  Several  students  assisted  during 
nearly  four  years  of  research  and  writing.  Sherri  Johnson 
provided  excellent  secretarial  service  for  all  her  four  college 
years. 

Special  thanks  are  due  President  Melvin  W.  Hyde,  who 
before  retiring  in  1967,  arranged  for  the  writing  of  the  history, 
and  to  President  Wallace  B.  Graves,  his  successor,  whose  interest 


and  continued  support  have  made  it  possible. 

For  errors  of  fact  and  for  omission  of  significant  events  I 
beg  pardon.  Corrections  will  be  welcomed  so  that  error  will  not 
be  perpetuated  when  sometime  in  the  future  this  history  may  be 
rewritten. 

May,  1971  Ralph  Olmsted 
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MOORES  HILL  COLLEGE 


“The  new  (testament)  is  enfolded  in  the  old.  The  old  is 
unfolded  in  the  new.”—  John  P.  D.  John,  president,  1876—1879 
and  1880-1882. 
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LOCATED  AT  MOORE'S  HILL,  DEARBORN  CO.,  IND., 

On  ih a  Ohio  &  Mississippi  ifL  3-L 

40  MILES  SOUTH-WEST  FROM  CINCINNATI. 

This  Location  is  free  from  the  vices  and  evil  associations 
incident  to  larger  places. — Students  have  no  inducements  to  spend  money  unnecessarily. — A  more  healthy 
location  is  not  be  found  in  the  State. — Students  can  obtain  rooms,  where  they 

can  board  themselves  at  a  small  expense. 
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Scientific  Collegiate,  §24.00  Preparatory  Department,  §1H.00  Classical  Collegiate,  .  .  $32.00 

Primary,  ....  12.00  Classical  Preparatory,  .  2600  Instrumental  Music,  1*  term, $10.00 

Use  of  Piano  extra  charge,  per  term,  §2.00  Janitor’s  fee  50  ets.  per  term. 

French,  German,  Drawing,  and  Painting,  extra  charge. 

B  O  A  a  D  o  f  (  tc  S  T  a  i  C  T  \  O  N  . 

Rev.  S.  R.  ADAMS,  A.  M.,  Pres’l.  Rev.  S.  J.  KAHLER,  A.  B.,  Prof.  Math.  Mr.  B.  P.  CHENOWORTH,  Prin.  Prepar  y. 
Mrs.  H.  P.  ADAMS,  Mod.  Lang.  Mies  V.  HOLBROOK,  Ins.  Music.  Miss  J.  S.  CHURCHILL,  Ass  t  Preparatory 

Fall  Term  commences  Monday,  August  29,  closes  Friday,  Nov.  11. — Winter  Term  commence*  Monday, 
Nov.  14,  closes  Friday,  January  27.— Spring  Term  commences  Monday,  January  80.  dose*  Friday,  April  IS 
Summer  Term  commence*  Monday,  April  16,  closes  Friday,  June  29. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


In  the  Beginning 


Although  Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute 
was  created  in  February,  1854,  it  did  not  open  until  September 
9,  1856,  for  it  took  more  than  two  years  to  burn  the  brick, 
erect  the  three-story  building,  gather  the  meager  equipment  and 
select  a  faculty.  In  1856  Indiana  was  still  a  primitive  area 
although  it  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  forty  years  earlier. 
The  state  capital  had  been  moved  from  Corydon  to  Indianapolis 
in  1825;  that  city  then  had  a  population  of  8091;  Madison  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  state  had  8012.  Immigration  into 
Indiana  had  come  largely  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  and  the  ports  of  entry  were  Madison 
and  New  Albany.  Early  settlers  in  what  soon  came  to  be  known 
as  Moores  Mill  and  later  as  Moores  Hill,  including  the  residents 
who  in  1856  looked  back  to  the  pioneer  days,  must  have 
thought  of  themselves  as  living  in  a  highly  developed  era. 
However,  by  the  standards  of  1971  it  was  indeed  primitive.  The 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Railroad,  now  the  B  &  0,  was  pushing  its 
way  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Engineers  who  were  building 
the  roadbed  lived  in  Moores  Hill,  and  it  is  a  legend  that  some 
who  were  graduates  of  Eastern  colleges  assisted  the  trustees  in 
planning  the  new  school’s  curriculum.  One  of  these  men  was  A. 
L.  Osgood,  chief  railroad  civil  engineer,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  town  of  Osgood,  lying  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Moores 
Hill,  which  came  into  being  at  about  this  time.  Hard  roads  were 
unknown,  and  roads  were  dusty  in  summer  and  deep  in  mud  in 
the  wet  season.  Refrigeration  was  unknown.  Ice  cut  from  the 
ponds  in  winter  and  covered  deep  with  sawdust  in  icehouses 
provided  in  summer  what  little  cooling  there  was  for  the 
preservation  of  meat  and  other  foods.  There  were,  of  course,  no 
autos,  no  electricity,  no  radios,  no  television,  no  telephones. 
Unless  one  went  by  one  of  the  few  railroads,  his  speed  of  travel 
was  limited  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  just  as  it  had  been  since 
horses  were  domesticated.  In  1829  Dr.  Andrew  Wylie,  the  first 
president  of  Indiana  University,  with  his  family  of  fourteen 
including  nine  children,  made  his  way  down  the  Ohio  River 
after  waiting  three  weeks  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  Ohio  to  rise 
sufficiently  to  float  the  boat.  From  Louisville  they  traveled  by 
wagon  to  Bloomington,  through  areas  where  there  were  trails 
but  no  roads.  The  trip  from  Louisville  to  Bloomington, 
approximately  ninety-five  miles  by  highway  today,  took  about 
six  days. 

There  were  doctors,  of  course,  but  scarcely  any  who  had 
been  trained  in  a  medical  school.  Most  learned  what  they  knew 


by  being  apprenticed  to  an  older  doctor.  Contagious  diseases 
went  practically  unchecked  once  they  broke  out.  The  infant 
mortality  rate  was  high.  It  was  not  unusual  for  half  the  children 
of  a  family  to  fail  to  survive  childhood.  Every  year  from  1856 
until  1909  the  college  catalog  spoke  glowingly  of  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  Moores  Hill.  This  boast  related  to  the  fact  that  Moores 
Hill  and  the  area  around  it  was  a  high  elevation  for  Indiana, 
about  900  feet  above  sea  level.  The  usual  catalog  statement  was, 
“The  country  around  Moores  Hill  is  elevated  and  free  from  all 
miasmic  influence.  It  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  healthy 
[sic]  sections  of  the  state.”  At  this  time  a  considerable  part  of 
Indiana  was  still  swampy,  with  a  resulting  high  prevalence  of 
malaria.  Being  elevated,  the  Moores  Hill  area  was  better  drained, 
and  malaria,  the  “ague,”  was  less  of  a  problem  than  elsewhere. 

Newspapers  were  scarce  and  magazines  even  more  so.  Books 
were  rare;  it  is  said  that  Adam  Moore,  the  founder  of  Moores 
Hill  in  1818  and  the  father  of  John  C.  Moore,  the  founder  of 
Moores  Hill  College,  for  many  years  possessed  the  only 
dictionary  in  Moores  Hill.  The  College  library  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  catalog  for  1872.  The  number  of  books  is  not  stated,  but 
there  certainly  were  very  few. 

While  some  of  the  religious  frenzy  which  was  typical  of  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  abated  and  camp 
meetings  and  circuit  riders  were  passing  away,  religious  feeling 
was  deep  and  steady.  There  were,  as  always,  the  scoffers,  but  to 
most  people  religion  and  morality  were  very  real.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  that  religion  was  pre-eminent  in  education,  especially 
in  schools  and  colleges  sponsored  by  the  church.  Most  of  the 
schoolmasters  in  these  institutions  were  also  ministers.  In  the 
earliest  years  this  was  true  of  nearly  all  the  men  faculty 
members,  and  even  as  late  as  1917,  when  Moores  Hill  College 
closed,  the  faculty  members,  while  not  all  ordained  ministers, 
were  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the  pulpit  as  behind  the 
teacher’s  desk. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  time  should  be  mentioned— a 
very  real  and  genuine  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  was  this  which 
impelled  young  men  to  walk  fifteen  miles  or  more  to  their 
homes  on  Friday  to  return  on  Monday  carrying  a  battered 
suitcase  filled  with  food  for  the  week.  While  this  keen  desire  to 
learn  obviously  did  not  touch  all  the  young  men  and  women, 
those  whom  it  did  touch  were  dedicated  students,  and  to  them 
no  hardship  was  too  great  that  led  to  the  opportunity  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  their  professors,  whom  many  students  almost 
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deified.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  presidents,  reporting  to  their 
boards  of  trustees,  could  comment  on  the  earnest  and  persistent 
efforts  of  their  students  and  often  could  report,  “No  problems 
of  discipline  have  occurred  this  year.”  Attending  college  was  too 
great  a  privilege  for  most  of  the  students  to  risk  expulsion  for 
unruly  behavior.  Gradually  this  condition  changed  over  the 
years,  until  in  the  1900’s  a  good  many  problems  of  discipline 
arose,  but  most  of  these  were  pranks  with  no  harmful  intent. 
When  in  1907  a  senior  woman  impulsively  called  the  president  a 
liar,  she  escaped  expulsion  only  by  apologizing.  Student  riots 
and  violence  of  the  1960’s  were  far,  far  in  the  future. 

The  story  of  how  Moores  Hill  College  came  into  being  has 
been  told  and  retold  so  many  times  that  it  has  become  a  legend, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  In  1853  John  Collins 
Moore,  son  of  Adam  Moore,  was  the  town’s  leading  business 
man.  Beginning  as  a  saddle  and  harness  maker,  in  1837  he 
established  a  general  store  and  in  1839  began  the  manufacture 
of  barrels,  an  important  commodity  in  that  day  before  the 
development  of  cardboard  containers.  His  cooperage  shop 
employed  from  thirty  to  forty  men.  In  1853,  at  the  age  of  43, 
he  was  prosperous  and  on  his  way  to  becoming  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  community.  Through  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
Indiana  Ruth  (Dowden)  Moore,  he  had  become  a  staunch 
Methodist  churchman.  His  father,  although  a  miller  and  a 
farmer,  was  a  local  preacher  and  a  religious  leader.  John  Collins 
Moore  had  little  formal  schooling,  but  he  believed  firmly  in 
education. 

When  in  1853  the  Reverend  W.  W.  Snyder,  the  “college 
agent”  for  Brookville  College  twenty-five  miles  away,  called  on 
Moore  for  a  contribution  for  that  school,  the  visit  apparently  set 
him  to  thinking  of  the  need  for  more  education  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Moores  Hill  residents.  The  legend  says  it  was 
“early”  in  1853  that  the  call  was  made.  If  so,  Moore  did  not 
move  with  undue  haste,  as  it  was  not  until  December  20  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  that  a  number  of  the 
town’s  leading  citizens  joined  with  him  to  organize  a  college  for 
Moores  Hill. 

Less  than  two  years  before,  on  May  13,  1852,  the  state 
legislature  had  passed  an  act  “for  the  incorporation  of  High 
Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  Universities,  Theological  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  Missionary  Boards.”  The  act  provided  that  contribu¬ 
tions  were  to  be  divided  into  and  be  represented  by  shares  of 
twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  dollars  each  and  that  contributors 
should  have  one  vote  for  each  share,  except  that  no-  person 
should  have  more  than  seventy-five  votes.  Colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  incorporated  under  this  act  were  empowered  to  establish 
law,  medical,  normal,  agricultural,  and  military  departments, 
presumably  in  addition  to  the  basic  college  course. 

The  founders  of  Moores  Hill  College  set  the  shares  at  twenty 
dollars  each,  and  J.  C.  Moore  led  the  subscription  list  with  fifty 
shares  or  $1000.  Each  of  the  three  local  lodges— Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  and  Sons  of  Temperance— subscribed  $500.  The  articles 


of  incorporation  provided  that  each  lodge  was  to  be  furnished 
with  a  hall  “for  which  they  shall  at  no  time  be  required  to  pay 
more  than  $30  per  year  rent.”  The  lodges  occupied  quarters  on 
the  third  floor. 

From  original  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  University,  it 
appears  that  156  shares  of  $20  each  for  a  total  of  $3120  were 
subscribed  at  the  meeting  of  December  20,  1853,  and  that  by 
October,  1855,  there  were  18314  shares  for  a  total  of  $3670. 
One  account  says  that  J.  C.  Moore  had  agreed  to  subscribe  twice 
as  much  as  any  one  else;  the  records  confirm  that  he  did  so. 

The  provision  for  a  stock  company  to  establish  a  college 
raises  an  interesting  question.  Did  the  incorporators  believe  that 
such  an  institution  would  actually  make  a  profit  and  pay 
dividends?  Evidently  they  did,  for  the  articles  include  the 
statement:  “And  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  stock  paid  in  shall 
draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent  payable  in  tuition,  rent, 
or  money  at  the  discretion  of  the  directory.”  Moreover,  as  is 
more  fully  told  elsewhere,  John  C.  Moore  in  1868  accepted 
preferred  stock  for  the  $12,000  which  the  College  by  that  time 
owed  him.  The  legislative  act  did  not  describe  as  non-profit  the 
institutions  to  be  created. 

Some  doubt  remains  as  to  the  official  date  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute, 
for  such  was  the  ponderous  name  chosen  by  the  founders.  The 
legislative  act  states  that  “when  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
shall  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  in  which  said  institution  is  proposed  to  be 
located,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
persons  subscribing  the  same  .  .  .  shall  be  a  body  politic.”  The 
certificate  of  the  Institute  is  dated  December  20,  1853;  it  was 
signed  and  notarized  January  3,  1854.  Cornelius  O’Brien,  clerk 
of  the  Dearborn  County  Circuit  Court,  certified  that  the 
document  was  filed  in  his  office  on  January  6.  A  certificate  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  dated  January  28,  1905,  states  that  the 
incorporating  papers  were  filed  in  that  office  on  February  10, 
1854.  What  date,  then,  is  the  legal  birth  date  of  the  Institute 
and  therefore  of  the  University  of  Evansville?  Apparently 
February  10,  1854.  If  this  is  the  correct  date,  then  all  but  one 
of  its  incorporating  or  charter  dates  fall  in  February— the 
Institute  on  February  10,  1854,  Evansville  College  February  17, 
1919,  and  the  University  of  Evansville  February  17,  1967.  The 
only  exception  is  the  document  by  which  the  trustees,  still 
acting  under  the  legislation  of  1852,  changed  the  name  of  the 
Institute  to  Moores  Hill  College,  which  was  filed  September  20, 
1887,  although  the  action  had  been  taken  three  months  earlier. 
Although  the  official  name  of  the  school  was  the  Moores  Hill 
Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  it  was  called  the  College 
from  the  beginning.  The  first  catalog,  for  the  school  year 
1856-57,  used  both  the  words  Institute  and  College;  the 
paragraph  headed  Location  begins  “The  Moore’s  Hill  College  is 
located—.”  (The  apostrophe  in  Moore’s  was  not  dropped  from 
the  catalog  until  1894.)  The  title  page  of  the  catalog  for 
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1869-70  and  thereafter  reads  “Moore’s  Hill  College”  although 
the  name  was  not  changed  officially  until  eighteen  more  years 
had  passed. 


V 


John  Collins  Moore,  founder  of  Moores  Hill  Male  &  Female  Collegiate 
Institute,  1854.  In  addition  to  contributing  $3000  and  twelve  acres  of 
land,  he  personally  paid  the  school’s  annual  deficits  until  his  death  June 
4,  1871. 

Incorporators  of  the  Institute,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Moore, 
were  Rev.  T.  G.  Beharrell,  Joseph  McCreary,  M.  H.  Terrill,  and 
C.  R.  Faulkner.  Beharrell  was  the  Methodist  minister  in  Moores 
Hill,  and  McCreary  was  associated  in  business  with  Mr.  Moore. 
The  occupations  of  Terrill  and  Faulkner  are  unknown.  Mr. 
Moore  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beharrell  were  Methodists;  Faulkner 
was  a  Baptist;  McCreary  is  listed  as  a  non-member,  and  Terrill’s 
church  affiliation,  if  any,  is  not  known.  Thus  the  College  was 
not  originally  a  Methodist  Church  project  but  was  in  fact  a  civic 
undertaking.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Connelly,  the  local  Baptist  minister,  was  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  and  that  his  son  and  daughter  were  among  the  first 
students  to  enroll.  For  eleven  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
College.  The  practice  at  the  University  of  Evansville  of  having 
trustees  of  other  denominations  thus  has  early  precedent. 

But  before  the  school  opened,  it  was  committed  to  the  care 
and  patronage  of  the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  At  the  September,  1855,  session  of  that 
body,  the  committee  on  education  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Conference: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Moore’s  Hill  Male  and 
Female  Collegiate  Institute  having  tendered  to  this 
conference  the  fee  simple  of  the  property  in  said 
institution,  on  condition  that  the  Conference  accept 
the  same,  and  appoint  Rev.  T.  G.  Beharrell  Financial 
Agent  for  the  same  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
Committee  therefore  recommends  the  following: 


1.  RESOLVED,  that  we  accept  the  generous 
offer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Moore’s  Hill  Male  and 
Female  Collegiate  Institute. 

2.  RESOLVED,  that  J.  C.  Moore,  F.  C.  Holli¬ 
day,  and  E.  W.  Burress  be  designated  to  receive, 
hold,  and  vote  the  stock  of  said  institution,  on 
behalf  of  this  Conference. 

3.  RESOLVED,  that  we  recommend  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Beharrell  to  the 
Agency  of  said  institution. 

The  original  handwritten  document  which  transferred  the 
shares  of  stock  to  the  Conference  is  in  the  University  archives. 
Dated  October  21,  1855,  it  reads: 

For  and  in  consideration  of  the  advantages 
expected  to  be  derived  from  the  South-Eastern 
Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  extending  her  patronage  over  the  Moore’s 
Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  we  the 
undersigned  do  hereby  donate  to  said  Conference 
the  number  of  shares  in  said  Institute  that  is 
opposite  our  names  and  do  hereby  authorize  the 
secretary  of  said  Institute  to  transfer  said  stock  to 
the  credit  of  the  Conference  aforesaid  on  the  books 
of  the  Institute. 

There  follows  the  signatures  of  the  owners  of  183^  shares  of 
stock. 

On  October  21,  1855,  the  Conference  representatives 
appointed  in  September  received  the  resignations  of  the  original 
trustees  (the  incorporators)  and  elected  the  following  trustees: 
Rev.  Enoch  G.  Wood,  president;  Joseph  McCreary,  secretary; 
John  C.  Moore,  treasurer;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bowers,  Dr.  Erasmus 
Collins,  Ranna  C.  Stevens,  James  S.  Stevens,  and  Rev. 
Alexander  Connelly. 

Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  was  now 
the  Conference  College,  and  throughout  its  sixty -one  years  there 
was  strong  emphasis  on  religion  and  morality.  Although  the 
local  Methodist  Church  was  a  half  mile  distant,  spiritually  it  and 
the  College  were  together  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  tell 
when  the  activities  of  the  College  ended  and  those  of  the 
Church  began.  Especially  in  the  earlier  years,  church  attendance 
on  Sunday  was  compulsory.  Revivals  were  given  priority  for 
three  or  four  weeks  each  year.  Every  president  of  Moores  Hill 
College  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Conference  as  were  a 
number  of  the  professors.  The  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  and 
temperance  societies  flourished.  There  were  times  when  as  many 
as  one-fourth  of  the  men  students  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

But  despite  all  this  the  College  was  not  blindly  sectarian. 
The  role  of  the  local  Baptist  minister,  Rev.  Connelly,  as  a 
founder,  a  member  of  the  board  and  the  father  of  two  college 
students  has  been  mentioned.  The  catalog  for  1890-91  includes 
a  statement  which  describes  the  College’s  position  with  respect 
to  religion,  which  probably  is  representative  of  its  position  from 
that  date  forward,  if  not  for  the  earlier  years: 
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NON-SECTARIAN  BUT  CHRISTIAN 

Although  under  control  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Moore’s  Hill  College  is  not  a  sectarian 
institution.  All  reasonable  moral  influences  are 
thrown  around  our  students.  Religious  teachings  are 
positive,  but  in  chapel  and  class  no  distinction 
whatever  is  made  in  the  direction  of  creed.  We 
number  among  our  students  members  of  many 
different  churches  and  students  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  churches. 

In  the  Faculty  there  are  represented  the  Evan¬ 
gelical,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist 
Churches. 

The  Articles  of  Incorporation  approved  by  the  State  in  1854 
make  no  reference  to  religion,  but  when  the  institution  was 
granted  a  charter  in  1907  its  non -sectarian  character  was 
explicitly  stated: 

Said  College  shall  be  open  to  all  denominations 
of  Christians  and  the  profession  of  any  particular 
religious  faith  shall  not  be  required  of  those  who 
become  students;  on  the  contrary  all  persons  of 
good  moral  character  or  good  habits  may  become 
students.  .  .  . 

The  College  building— it  had  no  other  name  until  1906, 
when  the  trustees  honored  the  founder,  thirty-four  years  after 
his  death,  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Moore  Hall— was  rising  slowly 
to  its  full  three  stories,  constructed  of  brick  made  at  the  site. 
The  campus  of  twelve  acres,  given  by  J.  C.  Moore  and  Morton 
Justis,  was  situated  about  a  half  mile  west  of  the  center  of  the 

town.  Finally  on  September  9,  1856,  the  bell  in  the  cupola  rang 
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out  for  the  first  time.  Another  pioneer  Indiana  college  was 
beginning  what  was  to  be  a  long  and  eventful  life.  In  all,  116 
persons  were  enrolled  for  that  term.  For  the  first  year  the  total 
enrollment  was  197,  of  whom  131  were  preparatory  students 
and  66  were  classified  as  of  college  grade.  Children  or  other 
relatives  of  the  founders  made  up  a  substantial  part  of  the 
enrollment.  There  were  seven  Moores,  four  Faulkners,  three 
McCrearys,  three  Justises,  two  Connellys,  and  two  Stevenses. 

Classifying  students  according  to  their  proper  grade  in  a  day 
when  there  were  few  schools  and  transcripts  of  grades  were 
unknown  must  have  been  a  trying  experience  for  the  president 
and  teachers.  In  1898  Robert  F.  Brewington,  first  male  graduate 
of  the  school  in  1859  and  for  a  time  in  1862  acting  president, 
wrote  for  the  1898  College  annual  about  the  first  day  of  school, 
September  9,  1856: 


Moore  Hall 

Built  1854-56;  destroyed  by  fire,  November  4,  1915 


school  with  the  degree  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature,  which 
according  to  the  catalog  required  three  years  work. 

The  three-story  building  was  for  its  time  and  place  an 
imposing  structure  built  of  red  brick,  ninety  by  sixty  feet, 
containing  seventeen  rooms  with  accommodations  for  350 
students.  Typical  of  the  school  and  seminary  buildings  of  its 
time,  it  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  housed  the  bell  to 
announce  the  beginning  of  classes.  For  many  years  a  fence 
enclosed  the  campus. 

One  claim  to  distinction  at  least  Moores  Hill  College  has— it 
was  one  of  the  first  co-educational  colleges  in  the  United  States; 
one  writer  says  it  was  the  fifth  in  the  nation!  We  can  only 
speculate  on  the  reasons  why  the  Institute  admitted  women  at  a 
time  when  it  was  widely  held  that  women  lacked  the  mental 
ability  to  compete  with  men,  but  there  are  at  least  two  hints. 
Indiana  Ruth  (Dowden)  Moore,  wife  of  John  C.  Moore,  was  by 
all  accounts  a  woman  of  many  talents.  It  is  said  of  her  that  she 
could  capably  substitute  for  the  minister  for  the  Sunday  sermon 
and  that  she  often  assisted  the  physician  in  surgery  and  at 
childbirth.  How  she  and  a  few  other  women  drove  the  saloons 


The  roll  call  having  been  completed  there  began 
the  ordeal  that  must  have  taxed  the  energy  and 
patience  of  the  instructors— the  classification  of 
students.  After  several  days  taken  up  with  this 
difficult  task,  the  regular  recitations  were  begun.  . 

Undoubtedly  as  the  year  went  on,  students  were  shifted  as  their 
abilities  were  revealed.  In  the  catalog  published  in  1857  Jane 
Churchill  was  listed  among  the  preparatory  students,  but  one 
year  later  in  July,  1858,  she  became  the  first  graduate  of  the 


from  Moores  Hill  became  a  legend  in  the  community.  With  such 
a  woman  at  his  side,  John  Moore  could  scarcely  bar  the  girls  of 
the  community  from  the  school  he  founded.  Hannah  P.  Adams, 
the  wife  of  the  first  president,  Samuel  R.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  College  annual,  the  Melange,  in  1895  says  that 
her  husband  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  education  of  women. 
Whether  he  became  president  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
decision  at  Moores  Hill  we  do  not  know. 

It  will  be  recalled  also  that  in  creating  the  College,  Mr. 
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Moore  was  concerned  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
community.  While  this  concern  was  not  lacking  on  the  part  of 
other  men  who  were  similarily  providing  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  elsewhere  in  the  state  and  nation,  provision  often  was  made 
for  separate  schools  for  men  and  women.  A  reading  of  the 
“trustee  rules”  for  Moores  Hill  College  leads  one  to  feel  that  the 
trustees  were  somewhat  apprehensive  about  their  decision  for 
co-education.  Under  the  heading  “The  Association  of  the 
Sexes”  the  rule  read: 

As  the  Institution  admits  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males  to  an  equality  in  privileges,  and  an  equality  in 
honor,  thus  recognizing  no  distinction  in  MIND,  it 
nevertheless  sees  fit  to  place  certain  restrictions 
upon  social  intercourse.  All  these  restrictions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  made  with  reference  to  the  highest 
intellectual  good,  the  best  moral  discipline  and  the 
best  social  development  of  the  student.  The  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  sexes  in  and  about  the  College 
building  at  noon,  before  or  after  college  hours  is 
strictly  forbidden— and  all  association  between  the 
sexes  is  forbidden  except  by  permission. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  co-education  was  adopted  at 
Moores  Hill  without  dissent  in  the  board,  but  perhaps  with  some 
mental  reservations  as  indicated  by  the  rules.  In  contrast, 
women  were  not  admitted  to  Indiana  University  until  after  a 
long  period  of  acrimonious  debate  in  the  board,  culminating  in 
1867  in  a  vote  of  four  to  three.  Women  were  admitted  to 
Indiana  Asbury  (DePauw)  University  in  the  same  year  over  the 
objections  of  some  of  the  men  students. 

The  opening  of  Moores  Hill  College  to  women  in  1856  was 
to  be  of  more  importance  to  the  institution  than  could  have 
been  realized  at  the  time.  The  Civil  War  drew  many  of  the 
students  from  the  men’s  colleges.  Many  closed;  some  reopened; 
some  did  not.  It  is  recorded  that  Moores  Hill  College  was  mainly 
a  girls’  school  from  1861  until  1865,  although  an  examination 
of  the  enrollment  lists  shows  more  men  enrolled  than  legends  of 
the  period  would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
preparatory  school,  whose  pupils  were  largely  under  military 
age.  Enrollment  in  the  early  1860’s  was  in  fact  greater  than  in 
the  1870’s,  the  opening  of  public  elementary  schools  in  1872  in 
the  town  being  the  principal  reason. 

The  rules  of  conduct  went  well  beyond  the  prohibition  of 
the  “association  of  the  sexes.”  In  the  roll  book  for  1860,  in  the 
distinctive  handwriting  of  President  Adams,  are  the  detailed 
“Rules  and  Regulations”  which  the  sixty-seven  scholars  who 
were  attending  obediently  signed. 

I,  a  student  in  the  Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute,  in  affixing  my  name  to  the 
following  Rules  and  Regulations  do  pledge  to  be 
governed  thereby,  carefully  approving  the  penalties 
attached  to  the  violations  thereof.  [The  penalties 
are  not  recorded.] 

I  will  be  present  at  the  morning  devotional 
exercises  and  be  seated  in  my  place  in  chapel  at  the 
ringing  of  the  bell. 


I  will  pass  quietly  without  communication  to 
my  room  either  from  chapel  or  to  or  from  recita¬ 
tion. 

I  will  not  spit  tobacco  spittle  on  the  floor  of  the 
halls,  of  the  recitation  rooms,  or  of  the  Chapel. 

I  will  refrain  from  convening  with  anyone  in  the 
halls  for  purposes  of  conversation  or  debate. 

I  will  not  pass  above  the  second  floor  without 
special  permission. 

I  will  refrain  from  cutting  or  marking  desks, 
benches,  building  or  out-buildings  with  a  pen, 
pencil,  knife,  or  otherwise. 

I  will  carefully  observe  the  hours  that  may  be 
appointed  from  time  to  time  for  study. 

I  will  refrain  from  visiting,  from  attending 
parties  or  other  like  public  diversions  except  by 
permission  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 

I  will  refrain  [from]  leaving  town  during  term 
time  without  permission  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

I  will  attend  church  Sabbath  morning  and  the 
lecture  Sabbath  afternoon. 

I  will  avoid  spending  time  in  standing  or  sitting 
around  stores,  taverns,3  corners  of  the  streets  or 
other  public  places. 

All  correspondence  between  the  sexes  is  forbid¬ 
den. 

Trustee  Regulations 

Card  playing,  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  li¬ 
quors,  profanity,  and  all  games  of  chance  are 
forbidden. 

Additional  rules  appeared  in  the  early  catalogs,  where  they 
were  continued  with  minor  modifications  for  many  years. 
Following  are  some  of  them: 


DISCIPLINE 

The  Discipline  of  the  Institution  is  strictly 
parental,  and  designed  to  lead  the  student,  by  mild, 
yet  unbending  measures,  to  the  correction  of  evil 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  all  that  is  desirable  in 
human  character.  It  relies  upon  the  moral  sense  of 
the  student,  his  consciousness  of  right,  and  his 
disposition  so  to  do.  Yet,  if  these  fail,  the  means  of 
correction  are  at  hand. 

When  a  student  enters  the  Institution,  he  is 
regarded  as  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
thereof.  ...  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  absent 
himself  from  College,  except  by  permission  of  the 
President. 

All  absences  from  recitation  and  church  are 
strictly  recorded,  and  together  with  the  character  of 
the  daily  recitations,  will  be  presented  to  the 
student  or  parent  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Students  who  persist  in  a  violation  of  the 
regulations  of  the  institution  will  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  Institution. 
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POCKET  MONEY 

Parents  and  guardians  are  earnestly  advised  that 
students  have  very  little  occasion  for  “spending 
money.”  It  would  be  much  better  for  the  student, 
parent,  or  guardian,  and  the  Institution,  if  all  funds 
of  the  student  were  committed  to  the  President  or 
one  of  the  Professors,  who  will  attend  to  the  wants 
of,  and  settle  the  bills  of  the  student. 

JEWELRY 

It  is  desirable  that  all  jewelry  be  left  at  home,  or 
laid  aside  during  the  time  of  student  life:  otherwise 
the  jewels  of  MIND  may  be  forgotten  in  the 
adorning  of  the  body. 

VISITING 

Frequent  visits  home,  spending  Saturday  and 
Sabbath  with  friends  out  of  town,  and  attending 
parties  during  term  time  are  all  deemed  detrimental 
to  mental  progress.  Vacations  are  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  long  to  furnish  all  needful  diversion  for 
the  student. 

Although  the  stories  of  the  founding  put  emphasis  on 
Moore’s  desire  to  provide  education  for  the  youth  of  Moores 
Hill,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  197  who  attended  the 
first  year,  only  94  were  Moores  Hill  residents.  One  hundred 
three  were  from  twenty-nine  other  communities.  Of  these, 
however,  only  twenty-eight  lived  farther  than  ten  miles  from 
Moores  Hill.  But  because  of  the  difficulties  of  travel,  many  of 
the  non-residents  roomed  and  boarded  in  the  town.  The  catalog 
of  1856-57  states:  “Board  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week.  There  is 
a  boarding  house  in  connection  with  the  institution,  under  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Charles  Mapes  and  Lady.  In  kindness  of  heart 
and  disposition  to  accommodate,  the  steward  and  his  lady  can 
scarcely  be  excelled.  There  are  also  other  boarding-houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  students.  .  . 

The  following  year  the  boarding  house  was  in  charge  of  Dr. 
Enoch  G.  Wood,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  college 
agent.  By  1863  students  were  advised  that  by  boarding 
themselves  they  could  materially  reduce  their  expenses.  As  late 
as  the  early  1900’s  many  students  were  following  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  bringing  sufficient  food  from  home  to  last  them  through 
the  week.  Only  a  student  who  desperately  wanted  an  education 
would  have  been  willing  to  live  in  a  cold  or  poorly  heated  room 
and  eat  cold  food  brought  from  home.  By  the  1880’s  several 
boarding  clubs  flourished.  The  catalog  for  1890-91  stated: 
“Many  of  our  best  students  rent  furnished  rooms  at  fifty  cents  a 
week,  and  by  a  system  of  clubbing  reduce  their  table  expenses 
to  $1.50  or  less.  .  . 

CURRICULUM 

For  the  students  of  1856  Moores  Hill  College  offered  a 
choice  of  two  courses  of  study— the  classical  and  the  scientific. 


Rev.  Enoch  G.  Wood,  president  of  the  board  1855-1880. 


Like  other  colleges  of  the  time,  the  classical  curriculum  was 
heavy  with  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics,  those  subjects 
which  educators  of  the  time  considered  to  be  the  great 
strengtheners  of  the  mental  faculties.  Freshman  year  subjects 
required  were  Virgil,  algebra,  Zenephon’s  Anabasis,  natural 
philosophy,  Cicero,  Herodotus,  Greek  composition,  Livy,  Latin 
composition,  Homer’s  Odyssey,  geometry  and  physiology. 
Succeeding  years  offered  more  of  the  same  and  in  addition 
geography  of  the  heavens,  Horace,  trigonometry,  American 
history,  Plato,  Hercules’  Furens,  surveying,  Aeschines  on  the 
Crown,  rhetoric,  Cicero,  chemistry,  constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
mechanics,  logic,  geology,  hydrostatics,  mental  philosophy, 
moral  science,  calculus,  French  or  German,  political  economy, 
international  law,  evidences  of  Christianity  and  psychology. 

Ladies,  the  catalog  noted,  could  substitute  French  or 
German  for  Greek  or  mathematics. 

The  classical  course  was  four  years  in  length,  and  it  was 
preceded  by  a  two-year  preparatory  course,  the  content  of 
which  was  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  of  the  U.  S.,  English  grammar,  and  algebra.  The 
scientific  course  differed  from  the  classical  mainly  in  the 
absence  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Freshman  courses  included  natural 
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philosophy,  algebra,  English  composition,  arithmetic,  history  of 
England,  geometry,  ancient  geography,  physiology,  botany, 
analysis  and  prosody.  Courses  added  in  the  following  two  years 
(the  scientific  course  was  three  years  instead  of  four)  included 
chemistry,  bookkeeping,  trigonometry,  ancient  history,  political 
economy,  surveying,  geology,  mineralogy,  mental  philosophy, 
calculus,  moral  science,  astronomy,  constitution  of  U.  S., 
hydrostatics,  and  law  of  nations.  The  preparatory  course  for  the 
scientific  course  was  only  one  year  in  length. 

How  this  range  of  subjects  could  be  taught  by  two  or  three 
professors  is  a  mystery.  A  part  of  the  answer  is  that  often  the 
courses  announced  for  a  particular  year  probably  were  not 
given.  It  seems  likely  that  some  courses  advertised  simply  were 
not  taught  and  students  must  have  been  excused  from  the 
requirement.  Moreover,  in  the  earliest  years  few  students  took 
the  classical  course.  From  1858  through  1868  there  were  32 
graduates,  only  two  of  whom  had  followed  the  classical 
curriculum.  In  1877-78  of  forty  students  enrolled  in  the  college 
only  three  were  taking  the  classical  curriculum,  and  in  the 
following  year  only  four  of  fifty  students  were  in  this  course.  In 
later  years  this  proportion  changed  markedly.  In  1906-07 
twenty-one  of  the  forty  college  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
classical  division,  but  by  this  time  the  amount  of  Latin  and 
Greek  required  was  greatly  reduced  and  several  electives  were 
available.  Over  the  full  sixty-one  years  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  487  graduates  studied  the  classical  curriculum. 

For  thirty-eight  years  the  classical  and  the  scientific  courses 
continued  almost  unchanged— Greek,  Latin,  mathematics,  moral 
science,  German  and  philosophy  dominating  the  classical  course 
with  the  scientific  much  the  same  except  for  the  omission  of 
Greek.  Then  in  1894  a  third  curriculum,  the  philosophical,  was 
added.  It,  too,  omitted  Greek,  but  otherwise  was  so  nearly 
identical  to  the  scientific  course  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  was  organized.  The  senior  year  in  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  courses  was  identical.  In  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  the  scientific  course  included  “laboratory  work,” 
but  the  subject  is  not  given. 

Graduates  of  the  philosophical  course  were  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  but  the  alumni  directory 
records  only  one  such  degree  conferred.  In  1905  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  course  was  changed  to  the  literary  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.  Emphasis  in  this  curriculum  was 
placed  on  modern  languages,  literature,  and  history,  but  some 
Latin,  mathematics,  science,  and  philosophy  was  required.  This 
course  proved  to  be  much  more  popular,  and  between  1909  and 
1916  seventeen  such  degrees  were  conferred  of  a  total  of  117 
degrees  awarded  between  those  years.  The  B.S.  continued  to  be 
the  most  popular  degree  with  the  A.B.  second. 

The  first  departure  from  the  traditional  curriculum  came  in 
1871  with  the  announcement  of  a  normal  course  for  teachers  in 
the  fall  and  spring  terms.  The  announcement  read: 


Believing  that  a  Normal  School  for  those  de¬ 
siring  to  qualify  for  the  important  profession  of 
teaching  is  greatly  needed  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  have  decided  to 
organize  one  in  connection  with  the  Fall  and  Spring 
terms.  The  course  will  be  the  same  as  that  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  training  of  teachers  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  Dr.  John  H.  Martin’s  first  presidency.  President 
Martin  had  been  a  public  school  superintendent  before  coming 
to  Moores  Hill.  The  Normal  School,  which  began  in  1871,  was 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  College  program  until  the  College 
closed  in  1917,  and  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Evansville.  Over 
the  years  Moores  Hill  College  trained  many  Hoosier  school-mas¬ 
ters.  While  no  accurate  records  are  available,  it  is  likely  that 
among  the  alumni  of  Moores  Hill  College  there  were  more 
“former  students”  in  relation  to  the  number  of  graduates  than 
in  most  other  colleges.  In  1871-72,  of  a  total  enrollment  of  229, 
58  were  listed  as  normal  school  students  and  in  twenty 
succeeding  years  normal  students  are  listed  in  each  year  except 
1874-75  and  1875-76,  the  numbers  ranging  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-three. 

Because  of  a  showing  of  a  substantial  enrollment  of  normal 
school  students  in  all  but  two  years  from  1871  to  1889,  one  is 
puzzled  to  read  in  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  trustees  for  May  20,  1890,  a  committee  recommendation 
“that  the  Board  of  Trustees  .  .  .  provide  and  adopt  a  plan  for 
a  good  Normal  School  to  be  a  part  of  Moores  Hill  College.”  It  is 
all  the  more  puzzling  when  one  finds  in  the  catalog  for  1889  a 
discussion  of  the  purposes  of  normal  instruction,  an  instructor 
(Charles  W.  Lewis)  listed  among  the  faculty  as  well  as  a  list  of 
twenty-two  normal  students  enrolled.  In  June,  1889,  Professor 
Monroe  Vayhinger,  who  was  apparently  head  of  the  Normal 
School  although  not  so  listed  in  the  catalog,  reported  to  the 
board  of  trustees: 

While  the  enrollment  in  this  department  was  not 
so  large  this  year  as  in  some  former  years;  yet  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  students  was 
rather  above  the  average.  The  aim  here  is  to  teach  all 
the  subject  matter  that  will  be  used  in  the  Public 
Schools;  but  more  especially  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  the  child  nature  and  the  best  method  of 
presenting  the  subject  matter  so  as  to  develop  every 
faculty  of  the  child.  We  are  confident  that  those 
who  go  from  this  department  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  will  not  only  be  better  able  to  guide  the 
developing  intellect  but  also  the  moral  and  spiritual. 

The  catalog  for  1890-91  includes  a  full  four-year  normal 
course,  a  second  listing  of  most  of  the  College  faculty  under  the 
heading  Normal  School  Faculty,  and  an  enrollment  of  forty- 
nine  normal  school  students  of  a  total  enrollment  of  164  of 
whom  only  42  were  “College  Department”  students.  The  date 
of  1890  is  that  of  the  beginning  of  President  Martin’s  second 
tenure  as  head  of  the  College.  For  a  second  time  the  president 
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with  extensive  public  school  experience  was  developing  a 
program  for  the  training  of  teachers.  That  his  program  was 
needed  is  indicated  by  an  enrollment  of  104  in  the  department 
in  1893-94— three  seniors,  two  juniors,  twenty  sophomores  and 
seventy-nine  freshmen.  In  1894-95  an  even  one  hundred  are 
listed,  but  no  seniors  or  juniors  are  shown.  Gradually  the 
number  declined,  reaching  a  low  of  thirty -nine  in  1901-02,  after 
which  there  was  a  gradual  increase  to  124  in  1914-15. 

When  the  new  normal  school  program  was  approved  in 
1890,  it  was  announced  that  graduates  from  the  four-year 
normal  course  would  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific 
Didactics.  Alumni  records  reveal  that  only  five  such  degrees 
were  awarded,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  prospective  teachers 
in  the  1890’s  and  early  1900’s  were  not  prepared  to  spend  four 
years  in  college  when  a  license  could  be  procured  by  examina¬ 
tion  after  a  few  weeks  of  instruction.  The  catalog  for  1905-06 
announced,  “Those  who,  in  addition  to  completing  the  normal 
course,  have  received  a  Bachelor’s  degree  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  receive  [also]  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Peda¬ 
gogy.”  The  alumni  directory  shows  five  such  degrees  conferred 
in  1906  without  any  indication  that  the  recipients  also  received 
a  B.S.  or  A.B.  None  were  conferred  after  1906.  From  1871  until 
its  closing  in  1917,  the  school  trained  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  teachers  in  an  environment  noted  for  its  morality 
and  under  professors  dedicated  to  their  calling.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  Moores  Hill  College  upon  public  school  education  in  its 
region  must  have  been  considerable. 

As  he  outlined  his  program  for  teachers,  President  Martin  set 
out  a  formidable  catalog  of  purposes  which  indicated  that  lesson 
planning,  school  management,  teaching  methods,  and  other 
professional  training  would  be  stressed.  “The  design,”  he  wrote, 
“is  that  this  shall  be  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  Along 
with  general  culture  it  will  seek  to  give  its  students  the 
knowledge  which  constitutes  the  science  of  education  and  to 
train  them  in  the  art  of  instruction  and  school  management.  In  a 
word  it  is  to  be  to  the  teacher  what  the  law  school  is  to  the 
lawyer,  the  medical  school  to  the  physician  and  the  theological 
school  is  to  the  minister.” 

But  how  these  professional  aims  could  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  announced  course  of  study  is  another  puzzle. 
Emphasis  was  almost  entirely  on  subject  matter  rather  than 
methods.  Of  the  twenty-seven  subjects  covered  in  the  four 
years,  only  four  could  possibly  be  considered  professional- 
theory  [of  education] ,  methods,  history  of  education  and 
science  of  education.  The  number  of  hours  given  to  each  subject 
is  not  shown,  but  it  appears  that  no  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  time  of  instruction  was  devoted  to  professional  education. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  Latin,  English,  philosophy,  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  and  the  sciences  dominated  the  curriculum. 

From  its  reorganization  in  1890  the  normal  school  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  College.  In  1907  it  became 


the  department  of  education  of  the  liberal  arts  college.  The 
ambitious  four-year  program  disappeared,  and  courses  of  twelve 
and  twenty-four  weeks  were  offered,  leading  to  licensing. 
Professional  courses  dominated  this  curriculum,  observation  and 
practice  teaching  being  included. 

In  the  fall  following  his  graduation  in  June,  1905,  Frederick 
L.  Fagley  became  professor  of  the  history  and  science  of 
education.  His  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  June,  1908,  at 
which  time  he  announced  his  resignation,  sheds  some  light  on 
the  development  of  the  Normal  School. 

During  the  year  we  had  in  the  department  103 
different  students,  of  these  eighty-five  were  full 
normals,  i.e.,  took  all  their  work  in  this  one 
department. 

The  greatest  increase  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  student  body.  Some  three  years  ago 
there  were  no  commissioned  high  school  graduates 
in  the  department,  this  year  we  had  twenty-eight. 

This  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  as  this  is  the  class  of 
students  that  we  need  to  put  our  school  on  the  basis 
of  other  colleges. 

We  had  last  year  [as  students]  fifteen  experi¬ 
enced  teachers.  This  is  another  sign  of  growth.  If  the 
teachers  of  this  section  can  get  what  they  want  here, 
they  will  be  a  great  force  in  building  up  our  school. 

We  must  before  the  next  year  add  not  less  than 
one  hundred  books  to  our  library  on  special  and 
general  phases  of  school  work.  We  have  only  three 
books  all  told  available  for  the  department. 

At  a  time  now  eighty  years  past,  it  was  what  must  have  been 
for  its  day  an  advanced  program  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
At  a  time  when  the  saying  “those  who  can,  do;  those  who  can’t, 
teach”  was  widely  accepted,  we  have  what  surely  must  have 
been  a  radical  departure  from  this  philosophy,  at  least  in 
Indiana.  Perhaps  the  old  saying  that  “teachers  are  bom,  not 
made”  and  the  belief  that  experience  is  more  valuable  than 
“book  learning”  were  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  these  words 
in  the  catalog  for  1875-76  under  the  heading  of  Department  of 
Normal  Instructions:  “While  nothing  can  supply  the  place  of 
actual  teaching  in  the  school  room,  the  Normal  is  the  best 
substitute.” 

The  attempt  of  the  College  to  expand  beyond  the  tradi¬ 
tional  cultural  four-year  course  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students 
was  not  limited  to  the  training  of  teachers.  A  second  but  less 
successful  addition  to  the  curriculum  was  courses  for  business 
careers.  First  mentioned  in  the  catalog  for  1882-83,  the  courses 
were  bookkeeping,  commercial  law  and  penmanship.  The 
purpose  of  the  department,  the  catalog  stated,  was  to  prepare 
persons  of  both  sexes  for  practical  business  transactions.  The 
teacher  was  H.  F.  Showalter,  A.M.,  professor  of  mathematics. 
Eight  students  were  enrolled  the  first  year.  This  was  Professor 
Showalter’s  last  year  at  Moores  Hill  College,  but  the  commercial 
courses  were  taught  the  following  year  with  twelve  students 
enrolled  although  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  teacher.  In  this 
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The  Old  College  Walk  led  from  downtown  Moores  Hill  to  the  College, 
approximately  half  a  mile  west. 


year  Monroe  Vayhinger  added  mathematics  to  his  German 
teaching,  so  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  would  have  had  time 
for  the  commercial  subjects  although  he  may  have.  No  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects  appears  in  the  catalog.  In  1884-85  there 
were  fourteen  students  but  in  1885-86  only  one,  after  which  no 
enrollments  are  shown  until  1890-91,  when  Frank  Sammons 
became  instructor  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewri¬ 
ting,  and  eighteen  students  were  enrolled.  Thereafter  enroll¬ 
ments  are  shown  every  year  until  1894-95  when,  although 
William  D.  Carson  was  instructor  in  bookkeeping,  all  reference 
to  the  department  disappeared  from  the  catalog.  It  was  not  until 
1900  that  students  were  again  listed  as  business  students,  but  no 
teacher  was  shown  until  1906.  From  1907  to  1911,  Elizabeth 
Brooks  taught  typewriting  and  shorthand  and  was  secretary  to 
the  president.  She  was  a  student  and  was  not  graduated  until 
1914.  No  business  subjects  were  taught  after  1911.  This  on  and 
off  teaching  of  business  subjects  may  indicate  that  the  faculty 
was  at  least  lukewarm  in  its  support  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  qualified  teachers.  An  indication  of  this  problem  as  well  as 
a  commentary  on  the  selection  of  teachers  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  Samuel  P.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  the  New  Albany  Business 
College,  who  is  included  in  the  faculty  list  for  1909-10  as 
instructor  in  bookkeeping  but  who  appears  also  in  the  list  of 
students  for  the  same  year  as  a  freshman  in  the  preparatory 
department,  or  a  ninth  grade  student.  The  next  year  he 


continued  as  instructor  and  had  advanced  to  the  preparatory 
sophomore  class.  By  the  following  year,  1911-12,  his  name 
disappeared  from  the  faculty  list,  but  he  was  listed  among  the 
juniors  in  the  academy.  Thereafter  he  is  heard  of  no  more. 

Still  another  attempt  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  College 
was  the  organization  of  a  department  of  agriculture  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1912.  Professor  A.  G.  Phillips,  A.B.,  B.S.,  was  appointed 
professor  of  agriculture  by  President  King,  and  fifteen  acres  of 
land  near  the  College  were  used  as  an  experimental  farm. 
Courses  given  as  electives  which  could  be  taken  by  students  in 
the  liberal  arts  college  were  animal  husbandry,  agronomy, 
horticulture  and  forestry,  farm  management,  and  rural  life.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  courses  were  taught  mainly  in  the 
classroom,  although  laboratory  work  is  mentioned  and  there  is  a 
photograph  which  shows  twelve  or  fifteen  students  lined  up  and 
holding  hoes  and  rakes.  There  is  no  record  of  the  number  of 
students  who  enrolled.  The  courses  were  continued  through 
1916-17,  the  final  college  year  at  Moores  Hill.  In  the  first  year 
at  Evansville,  it  was  strongly  urged  that  agriculture  be  taught, 
and  Governor  James  P.  Goodrich  suggested  that  he  might  be 
able  to  secure  a  part  of  the  state-owned  land  near  the  State 
Hospital  for  that  purpose.  But  the  land  was  not  obtained  and 
there  has  never  been  a  department  of  agriculture.  The  cost  of 
developing  a  respectable  department  of  agriculture  was  too 
large,  and  the  needs  of  the  city  for  students  trained  in  business, 
education,  engineering,  and  nursing  were  too  great.  Even  the 
$50,000  gift  of  the  Rosencranz  family  to  endow  a  department 
of  rural  sociology  did  not  result  in  such  a  department  being 
established. 

Throughout  its  sixty-one  years,  the  study  of  music,  especial¬ 
ly  applied  music,  was  an  important  part  of  the  Moores  Hill 
curriculum,  as  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree  was  the  study  and 
practice  of  painting  and  drawing.  In  1856-57  Miss  Martha  J. 
Haughton  and  Miss  Eugenia  Morrison  were  teachers  of  instru¬ 
mental  music,  and  in  each  of  the  sixty-one  years  which 
followed,  the  catalog  lists  one  or  more  music  teachers.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  and  painting  was  added  in  1859  when  Hannah  P. 
Adams,  the  wife  of  President  Adams,  taught  German,  drawing, 
and  painting.  Whereas  music  teaching  increased  and  expanded 
over  the  years,  instruction  in  painting  and  art  declined  until  the 
only  instruction  in  art  was  that  required  to  be  taken  by  public 
school  teachers.  The  importance  of  the  music  department  to  the 
College  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  action  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  on  January  16,  1871: 

Professor  Theodore  Wolfram  being  present,  he 
was  requested  to  state  the  lowest  terms  on  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  serve  the  College  as  a  teacher  of 
music.  He  made  the  following  propositions:  first,  to 
take  the  class  at  $100  per  month;  or  second,  to 
allow  the  board  to  reserve  twelve  full  scholars 
(tuition)  to  meet  the  salary  of  Mrs.  Bennett  and  he 
would  take  the  rest. 

In  June  Professor  Wolfram  was  engaged  for  the  following  year  at 
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$1000  for  the  nine  months,  this  at  a  time  when  the  usual 
faculty  salary  was  $400  to  $500  per  year. 

Students  of  1970  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  Moores  Hill  students  could  have 
instruction  in  guitar.  In  1865  Miss  C.  Amelia  Harrison,  the 
daughter  of  President  Thomas  Harrison,  was  listed  with  the 
faculty  as  “teacher  of  music  on  the  piano  and  guitar.”  After  the 
departure  of  President  Harrison  and  his  daughter  in  1870,  the 
catalog  lists  the  music  instructor  only  as  principal  of  the  music 
department  and  presumably  only  voice  and  piano  were  taught. 
By  1891  there  was  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  mandolin 
and  violin,  although  only  one  instructor  is  mentioned.  Since 
1856  there  had  been  many  teachers  of  music,  but  in  1894  there 
came  to  the  faculty  an  unusual  woman  who  was  to  remain  as 
head  of  the  music  department  for  twenty-three  years.  She  was 
Mrs.  E.  Louise  Williams,  the  widowed  sister  of  Benjamin  W. 
Aldrich,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  who  joined  the  Moores 
Hill  faculty  in  the  same  year.  Under  the  able  direction  and 
teaching,  the  department  gained  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
excellence. 

Applied  music  was  fairly  expensive  for  the  students  of  that 
time.  The  term  charge  for  two  lessons  per  week  was  $15  at  a 
time  when  tuition  for  the  academic  work  was  still  only  $10  per 
term.  Piano  rental  for  practice,  however,  was  a  bargain  at  ten 
cents  per  week  for  one  hour  per  day.  A  teaching  device  which 
has  disappeared  from  music  schools  of  the  present  was  also 
available  for  the  same  rental.  This  was  the  technicon,  a 
mechanical  device  for  strengthening  the  fingers,  there  being  a 
keyboard  on  which  the  pressure  needed  to  activate  it  could  be 
varied  by  the  adjustment  of  strong  springs. 

The  final  years  at  Moores  Hill  saw  the  development  of  the 


usual  musical  organizations,  including  a  College  chorus,  glee 
clubs  and  men’s  quartets.  Music  played  an  important  part  in  the 
life  of  the  students.  Recitals  were  frequent,  and  programs  of 
public  speaking,  oratoricals,  society  programs,  commencements 
and  in  fact  almost  every  public  gathering  made  use  of  musical 
numbers,  sandwiching  them  in  between  the  speeches,  presuma¬ 
bly  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  many  speeches,  orations,  and 
readings. 

Another  special  department  popular  at  the  school  was  the 
department  of  elocution,  which  made  its  appearance  as  early  as 
1876,  when  Robert  Kidd  became  a  “special”  instructor  in 
elocution.  The  catalog  statement  of  the  work  of  the  department 
includes  this  interesting  statement: 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  teach  natural¬ 
ness,  ease,  distinctness,  variety,  and  force  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Attention  is  given  to  position,  breathing, 
action,  and  voice  culture.  .  .  .  Mere  declamation, 
pompous  mouthing,  and  everything  of  a  sophomoric 
character  are  not  only  sharply  criticized,  but  sub¬ 
jected  to  keen  ridicule. 

Apparently  Professor  Kidd  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  his 
teaching  of  elocution,  even  if  ridiculing  the  hapless  students 
may  not  have  been  sound  pedagogy. 

In  later  years  elocution  became  known  by  its  more  modern 
name  of  public  speaking  and  seems  to  have  been  combined  with 
the  music  department,  as  in  1909  when  Gertrude  Gantvoort,  a 
graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  was  listed  as 
instructor  in  vocal  music  and  public  speaking.  But  it  was  still  a 
special  subject  in  1914  and  was  taught  by  private  lesson,  rather 
than  in  classes,  at  an  extra  charge  of  $20  per  term  for  two 
lessons  per  week. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Students 


To  describe  the  life  of  the  Moores  Hill  College  students  from 
1856  to  1917  is,  of  course,  an  impossibility,  for  although 
change  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  at  any  given  time, 
there  was  change,  and  the  student  of  1917  was  a  different 
animal  from  his  counterpart  of  1856.  The  student  of  1856  was 
fenced  in  on  all  sides  by  trustee  and  faculty  rules  governing 
almost  every  aspect  of  his  conduct.  By  1917  many  of  these  rules 
had  long  since  been  abandoned.  Church  and  chapel  attendance 
were  no  longer  required,  and  men  and  women  could  associate 
freely  with  one  another.  However,  dancing,  card  playing,  and 
cigarette  smoking  were  still  prohibited,  as  they  were  even  at 
Evansville  in  the  early  years. 

Social  life  was  simple.  It  consisted  of  picnics,  parties,  skating 
in  winter,  the  regular  “term  social,”  recitals,  oratorical  contests, 
revivals,  banquets,  and  lectures.  By  contemporary  standards  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  dull  life,  but  the  students  of  the  time  did 
not  find  it  so.  Presidents  often  reported  to  the  trustees  that  the 
social  life  was  wholesome  and  inexpensive.  If  in  the  later  years 
any  student  owned  an  automobile  (machine  was  the  term 
always  used),  there  is  no  evidence  of  it,  although  a  few  parents 
may  have  owned  one.  A  trip  by  several  students  by  auto  to 
Lawrenceburg  eighteen  miles  distant  was  so  unusual  that  it  rated 
a  column  in  the  student  newspaper. 

Although  the  presidents  usually  reported  to  the  trustees  that 
there  had  been  few  problems  of  discipline,  faculty  minutes 
reveal  that  some  students  did  not  abide  by  the  rules  laid  down 
for  their  guidance.  In  October,  1888,  G.  P.  Miller  was 
summoned  before  the  faculty  for  “intentionally  entering  the 
chapel  after  the  bell  had  ceased  ringing  and  slamming  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  president.”  He  was  demerited  fifteen  per  cent. 
A  week  later  he  was  on  the  green  carpet  again  for  absences  from 
chapel  and  going  to  the  library  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the 
librarian.  These  offences  drew  a  demerit  of  four  per  cent  in  his 
grades.  A  year  later  Mr.  Coffee  was  charged  with  leaving  the 
room  during  an  examination  in  Latin  and  for  speaking  “very 
rudely”  to  the  professor.  This  conduct  cost  him  a  reduction  of 
ten  per  cent  in  his  grades. 

A  favorite  device  of  the  faculty  was  to  require  the 
wrongdoer  to  apologize  in  chapel  before  the  students  and  the 
faculty.  Charged  with  insubordination  in  1889,  a  Mr.  Phillips 
appeared  before  the  faculty,  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  made 
no  defense.  He  was  dismissed  from  college,  but  a  few  days  later 
the  faculty  decided  to  reinstate  him  if  he  would  acknowledge 


his  guilt  in  chapel,  agree  that  “the  faculty  did  right,”  declare 
that  he  did  not  deserve  nor  would  accept  sympathy  from  any 
student,  and  would  agree  to  be  expelled  for  any  further 
violation  of  any  stated  or  implied  rule  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Phillips  accepted  the  terms. 

A  good  many  of  the  faculty’s  problems  involved  nothing 
more  than  school  boy  pranks,  such  as  cutting  the  bell  rope, 
concealing  a  hen  in  a  drawer  in  the  president’s  desk,  another  in 
the  chapel  piano,  leading  a  horse  to  the  third  floor,  fastening  a 
wire  to  the  bell  clapper,  running  it  a  couple  of  blocks  away,  and 
awakening  the  residents  in  the  dead  of  night  with  a  long 
continued  tolling  of  the  bell.  One  of  the  capers  remembered  by 
students  in  the  early  1900’s  was  that  of  secreting  several  alarm 
clocks  in  the  chapel,  set  to  ring  at  intervals  of  a  minute  during 
the  chapel  period.  One  of  the  students  most  often  summoned 
before  the  faculty  for  misconduct,  including  going  skating  with 
a  group  of  girls  “at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,”  became  a  dignified 
minister  in  the  North  Indiana  Conference  and  was  for  several 
years  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College. 

DRAMATICS 

Stage  shows  also  were  not  in  favor  with  the  faculty.  In  1888 
they  gave  permission  for  a  dramatic  club  to  be  organized  and 
agreed  that  the  club  could  give  one  entertainment  “this  term,” 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  purchasing  chairs  for  the  chapel  or 
books  for  the  library.  But  a  week  later  President  Jenkins  told 
the  faculty  that  “the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the 
dramatic  club  is  a  regularly  organized  theatrical  troupe  under 
the  auspices  of  the  College.”  The  faculty  minutes  continue,  “On 
account  of  this  false  report  it  was  decided  to  dissolve  the  club. 
Professors  Spencer,  Vayhinger  and  Bigney  were  ordered  to  write 
the  article  of  dissolution.”  President  Martin  in  one  of  his  reports 
to  the  board  mentioned  approvingly  that  traveling  shows  no 
longer  came  to  Moores  Hill,  having  learned  that  the  people  of 
the  community  would  not  attend.  In  1888  the  faculty  ordered 
five  students  to  appear  before  the  president  to  be  reprimanded 
for  attending  an  entertainment  without  permission.  Many  years 
later  the  seniors  were  permitted  to  present  a  class  play,  and 
there  is  a  record  of  a  minstrel  show  being  given  by  the 
Philoneikean  Literary  Society.  But  this  was  not  until  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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JOURNALISM 

Students  early  were  interested  in  having  a  college  news¬ 
paper.  The  first  proposal  by  the  students  presented  to  the 
faculty  in  March,  1889,  was  vetoed  by  the  faculty.  However,  the 
students  eventually  gained  permission.  The  earliest  copy  is  dated 
October,  1889.  It  was  called  the  Moores  Hill  Collegian  and  was 
published  monthly  by  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Its  editor 
was  Charles  W.  Lewis,  who,  although  he  had  not  yet  been 
graduated,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  who  later  was 
president  from  1897  to  1903.  The  publication  was  something  of 
a  hybrid,  neither  newspaper  nor  magazine,  but  having  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  each.  The  last  issue  which  has  been 
preserved  is  dated  June,  1895.  By  this  time  it  was  published 
bimonthly  by  the  Collegian  Publishing  Company,  of  which 
Professor  A.  J.  Bigney  was  president.  The  editor  was  E.  A.  Wood 
and  business  manager  Clyde  Jennings,  both  of  whom  made 
journalism  their  life  work. 

Next  to  appear  was  the  Moores  Hill  College  Bulletin. 
Volume  1,  Number  1  appeared  July  1,  1904,  with  the  new 
president,  Dr.  Frank  C.  English,  as  editor.  More  of  a  college 
publication  than  a  student  newspaper,  it  nevertheless  served  the 
purpose  of  a  college  newspaper.  It  disappeared  in  1908  with  the 
departure  of  President  English.  On  October  23,  1909,  Volume 
1,  Number  1  of  College  Life  appeared  with  the  statement  that  it 
was  published  every  Saturday  of  the  school  year  by  the 
students.4  While  there  probably  was  faculty  supervision  and 
perhaps  even  censorship,  College  Life  represents  the  first 
appearance  of  a  student  edited  newspaper.  It  continued  until 
the  College  closed  in  1917. 

THE  MELANGE 

In  1894  the  first  Moores  Hill  annual,  The  Melange, 
appeared.  A  small  volume  of  approximately  one  hundred  pages, 
it  contained  a  brief  history  of  the  College,  biographies  of 
President  Martin  and  Vice  President  Lewis,  pictures  of  the 
literary  societies,  the  baseball  team,  the  tennis  club,  the 
mandolin  club,  and  the  inevitable  “humor”  section.  The 
“annual”  was  published  in  1895,  1898,  1899,  1903,  1905, 
1907,  1910,  and  1913.  If  published  in  any  other  years,  copies 
have  not  been  found.  For  some  reason  not  explained  the  issue 
of  1905  was  entitled  The  Speculum. 

Probably  the  items  which  the  student  editors  chose  for 
publication  give  a  better  picture  of  the  students  than  any  other 
source  now  available.  Following  are  some  of  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  November,  1890,  issue  of  The  Collegian: 
Educated  Womanhood,  the  Need  of  America;  Our  Silent 
Brothers,  an  article  about  the  deaf  and  dumb;  Three  Nights  in 
the  Mountains;  How  to  Teach  Reading;  Musical  Notes  (four 
columns  of  comment  in  the  field  of  music);  Notes  from  the 


Mission  Field;  news  of  the  literary  societies;  alumni  notes;  and 
local  items  concerning  the  residents  of  the  village  as  well  as  the 
students. 

In  February,  1891,  The  Collegian  declared: 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  college  students  to 
spend  a  portion  of  the  Sabbath  in  preparing  their 
lessons  for  the  following  day.  This  custom  is  wrong. 

It  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
students,  if  considered  only  from  a  worldly  stand¬ 
point.  Our  Creator  commanded  us  to  labor  six  days 
and  rest  from  our  toil  one  day  in  seven.  We  are  so 
constituted  that  in  order  to  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  in  the  best  way  this  day  of  rest  must  be 
observed.  It  is  conceded  by  the  best  business  men 
that  more  can  be  accomplished  by  making  one  day 
in  seven  a  period  of  rest.  Students  cannot  afford  to 
be  careless  on  this  important  question,  which 
concerns  not  only  their  temporal  but  also  their 
spiritual  interests.  Think  on  these  things. 

In  June  it  was  inveighing  against  Sunday  baseball. 

Cincinnati  officials  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  recent  action  in  reference  to  Sunday  baseball. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  friend 
of  the  American  Sabbath  that  so  strong  a  public 
sentiment  is  being  aroused  against  this  growing  evil. 

But  in  some  places  it  is  an  evil  hard  to  eradicate, 
because  viewed  in  a  false  light  by  many  of  the 
people.  There  are  those  who  seem  unwilling  to  be 
convinced  that  it  is  an  evil.  Even  professed  Chris¬ 
tians,  members  of  our  churches,  have  been  known 
to  regard  the  attendance  of  a  ball  game  Sabbath 
afternoon  as  a  pleasant  pastime.  .  .  . 

Years  later  College  Life  was  aggressively  attacking  the  use  of 
cigarettes  and  alcoholic  drink.  An  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
December  14,  1912,  entitled  “Shame  on  You,  DePauw,”  took 
the  DePauw  newspaper  to  task  for  “publishing  advertising  the 
nature  of  which  we  prefer  not  to  mention,  not  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  governing  any  educational  institution.”  The 
editorial  continued,  “The  present  management  of  College  Life 
would  quit  the  job  rather  than  to  resort  to  publishing  such 
advertisements.”  Presumably  the  advertising  which  the  editor 
“preferred  not  to  mention”  was  for  cigarettes.  The  issue  of  May 
2,  1914,  carries  five  articles  dealing  with  the  dangers  of  drink 
and  tobacco.  The  paper  also  announced  that  the  WCTU,  the 
BYPU,  and  the  Epworth  League  had  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  make  the  sale  of  cigarettes  illegal  in  Indiana.  Obviously 
President  King  was  in  agreement  with  the  students,  for  on 
October  25,  1913,  he  wrote  The  London  Pipe  Shop,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  as  follows:  “Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  October  3  in  regard  to  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  your 
cigarettes,  I  am  very  happy  to  advise  you  that  this  is  one  of  the 
colleges  of  America  which  absolutely  forbids  the  use  of 
cigarettes.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  have 
difficulty  in  finding  an  agent  in  any  American  college.” 

In  November,  1911,  the  newspaper  reported  with  obvious 
disapproval  that  one-fifth  of  the  male  freshmen  in  DePauw 
“have  confessed  their  use  of  the  vile  weed.”  In  May,  1916,  it 
commented  on  the  decision  of  the  General  Conference  of  the 
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Methodist  Church  to  continue  its  ban  of  dancing  and  adds, 
“Certainly  at  Moores  Hill  College  the  students  approve  this 
action.  At  this  school  there  is  a  regulation  adopted  by  the 
Student  Council  forbidding  dancing  and  students  have  been 
suspended  for  engaging  in  the  dance.” 

The  foregoing  may  give  the  impression  that  the  newspaper 
did  little  but  campaign  against  cigarettes,  liquor,  and  dancing. 
But  such  an  impression  is  not  intended.  College  Life  gave 
excellent  coverage  of  College  events,  including  activities  of  the 
literary  societies,  social  events,  and  especially  athletics.  Most  of 
the  time  it  was  well  written  and  carefully  edited.  The  editor  of 
another  college  newspaper  [not  named]  said  of  it,  “It  is  the  best 
edited  paper  we  receive  and  has  only  one  rival  for  typographical 
neatness  and  make-up.  I  don’t  believe  I  saw  a  single  mispelt 
[sic]  word  or  error  in  your  last  issue.”  And  for  enterprise  few 
papers  if  any  could  match  this:  “ College  Life  scored  another 
feat  last  week.  The  paper  was  on  the  street  with  a  full  column 
story  of  the  New  Albany  basketball  game  within  twenty-two 
minutes  after  the  close  of  the  contest.”  How  this  minor  miracle 
was  accomplished  is  not  explained. 


Tennis  Club  1899.  Samuel  J.  Copeland,  with  bow-tie,  seated  onground, 
left,  was  an  Indianapolis  physician  and  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College 
from  1921  to  1930.  Lester  Burton  Rogers,  front  row  with  racket  vertical, 
was  for  many  years  dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  At  his  left,  Loren  M.  Edwards  (ball  on  his  cap)  was  a 
prominent  Methodist  clergyman;  on  the  extreme  right,  second  row  from 
rear  is  Preston  S.  Hyde,  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  India. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletics  at  Moores  Hill  College  probably  had  very  little  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of  many  small  colleges  of  the 
Midwest.  Students  were  mostly  from  the  farms  and  small  towns, 
where  about  the  only  organized  sport  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  baseball.  Equipment  demands  were 
simple— a  ball,  a  bat,  gloves,  and  a  level  field.  Accordingly, 
baseball  was  the  first  sport  at  Moores  Hill,  and  it  remained  the 
most  popular  until  the  College  closed,  although  football  teams 


Moore  Hall.  Baseball  game  in  progress.  Early  1900's 


were  fielded  in  the  fall  of  1898,  1899,  and  possibly  1900  and 
again  from  1909  until  1914.  The  earliest  written  reference  to 
sports  is  contained  in  the  October,  1889,  issue  of  the  Collegian, 
the  first  student  publication.  The  sports  coverage  of  this  paper 
consisted  of  one  line,  “The  term  opened  without  any  games  of 
football,  baseball,  or  other  sports.”  In  May,  1891,  the  news¬ 
paper  reported,  “After  many  pleadings  the  boys  have  been 
permitted  to  remove  a  tree  from  the  baseball  diamond  and  now 
they  are  happy.”  From  the  meager  records  it  is  clear  that 
baseball  was  played  as  a  fall  as  well  as  a  spring  sport.  The  1894 
Melange,  the  first  annual,  carries  a  picture  of  the  team  of  nine 
uniformed  players,  two  un-uniformed  substitutes,  and  a  scorer. 
John  T.  Scull,  ’96,  was  captain.  He  became  a  minister  and  was  a 
lifetime  member  of  the  Indiana  Conference,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  Moores  Hill  College,  and  later  an  Evansville 
College  trustee  from  1925  to  1939. 

Until  1894  and  perhaps  later  Moores  Hill  had  no  intercolle¬ 
giate  athletics.  The  1894  Melange  makes  no  reference  to  the 
schedule  for  1893-94  although  it  does  record  the  1892-93 
schedule  showing  eight  games  played,  all  of  them  with  surround¬ 
ing  high  schools  or  village  teams. 

There  is  no  reference  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees 
or  of  the  faculty  concerning  athletics  until  1892,  when  the 
Moores  Hill  College  Athletic  Association  was  organized.  Al¬ 
though  students  participated  in  the  association,  the  presidency 
was  always  held  by  a  member  of  the  faculty,  occasionally  by  the 
president  of  the  College. 

Pictures  from  the  old  school  show  the  baseball  diamond 
adjacent  to  the  College  building.  Its  nearness  to  the  building 
probably  prompted  the  trustees  in  1889  to  rule  that  no  baseball 
games  could  be  played  on  the  campus,  but  at  a  meeting  a  month 
later  this  prohibition  was  rescinded  with  the  provision  that  no 
profane  or  obscene  language  be  used,  that  no  damage  should 
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occur,  and  that  the  players  should  submit  to  any  other 
conditions  which  might  be  required.  Not  only  was  this  location 
presumably  a  problem  for  the  faculty,  but  it  was  as  well  a 
problem  for  the  center  fielder  who,  when  a  strong  hitter  came 
to  bat,  had  to  play  his  position  in  the  roadway  which  bounded 
the  campus  on  the  north. 

Athletic  eligibility  requirements  were  unheard  of,  and  many 
a  young  town  athlete  to  whom  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics 
and  perhaps  even  English  would  always  remain  a  hidden 
mystery,  helped  out  when  students  of  sufficient  baseball  ability 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  student  body. 

Although  the  Melange  picture  of  1894  shows  the  players  to 
be  wearing  suits,  College  funds  were  not  involved  in  their 
purchase.  The  nearest  thing  to  financial  support  from  the 
College  occurred  when  the  faculty  in  March,  1895, permitted  a 
music  program  be  given  to  raise  money  for  athletics.  There  are 
some  references  in  Athletic  Association  minutes  to  the  purchase 
of  bats  and  balls. 

Although  there  may  have  been  an  occasional  shutout  in  a 
game,  none  are  shown  in  the  records,  and  typical  scores  were 
18-4,  18-17,  16-15.  These  were  the  scores  by  which  Moores  Hill 
College  won  three  games  in  1895.  The  losing  scores  of  that  year 
were  not  recorded.  In  1897-98  fall  and  spring  nine  games  were 
played  with  the  following  results:  won  six,  lost  two,  scorebook 
lost,  one. 


FOOTBALL 

The  Melange  of  1899  reports  that  the  faculty  “for  wise 
reasons  doubtless”  was  strongly  anti-football  but  that  it  finally 
consented  to  the  game  being  played  that  year,  the  season  of 
1898.  The  team’s  picture  appears,  and  while  there  is  some 
evidence  of  uniforms,  there  is  not  much  uniformity.  There 
appear  to  have  been  no  helmets,  but  the  hair  styles,  except  for 
the  part  in  the  middle,  would  have  looked  quite  normal  on  a 


Moores  Hill  College  baseball  team,  1907 


campus  in  1970  and  may  have  provided  considerable  protection. 
The  annual  gives  no  schedules  or  scores. 

It  seems  quite  likely  that  football  was  not  played  after  1899 
until  the  fall  of  1909.  With  no  references  to  athletics  appearing 
in  the  faculty  or  trustee  minutes,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the  fate  of 
football  after  the  1899  season,  but  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  football  in  the  Melange  for  1903,  1905,  and  1907  makes  it 
appear  that  there  were  no  teams  in  this  period. 

College  Life,  the  College  newspaper,  in  its  Volume  1 , 
Number  1  issue,  dated  October  23,  1909,  began  its  football 
coverage  as  follows:  “The  football  situation  looks  rather  dreary 
indeed  on  the  eve  of  the  second  game  of  the  season.  .  .  .”  The 
team  apparently  played  three  games  that  year,  but  neither  the 
name  of  the  first  opponent  nor  the  score  is  recorded.  In  the 
second  game  Moores  Hill  lost  15-0  to  Aurora— either  a  village 
team  or  Aurora  High  School.  Victory  came  to  the  team, 
however,  in  the  third  game,  when  it  defeated  St.  Xavier  College 
of  Cincinnati  10-7.  The  team  was  denied  an  opportunity  to  mix 
with  Franklin  College  in  a  game  scheduled  for  November  18 


The  Moores  Hill  1911  squad  won  two,  lost  three,  and  tied  one.  After 
playing  two  games  in  the  fall  of  1914  the  team  disbanded  and  in  June 
1915,  the  board  of  trustees  ordered  the  sport  dropped. 


when  Franklin  notified  Moores  Hill  that  the  team  would  not  be 
able  to  play  that  day,  since  several  members  of  the  team  wished 
to  attend  a  Y.M.C.A.  convention  at  Kokomo  instead.  College 
Life's  editors  were  properly  indignant  and  in  an  editorial  blasted 
Franklin  for  having  canceled  three  games  with  Moores  Hill  in 
eighteen  months,  intimating  that  Franklin  always  found  an 
excuse  for  canceling  a  game  which  threatened  to  bring  disaster 
to  the  Baptist  school. 

As  late  as  1910,  Moores  Hill,  like  many  other  similar 
colleges,  was  still  playing  football  and  other  sports  without  a 
coach  hired  for  that  purpose.  However,  interested  members  of 
the  faculty  assisted.  In  1909  two  faculty  members  who  helped 
the  football  team  were  Arthur  Wilker,  teacher  of  chemistry, 
who  in  later  years  became  a  vice  president  of  Union  Carbide  and 
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Carbon  Corporation  and  who  in  1956  gave  the  commencement 
address  at  Evansville  College,  and  Zenos  E.  Scott,  later  twice 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the 
recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  from  the  University  of 
Evansville,  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  in  1923. 

It  was  not  until  1905  that  the  first  eligibility  requirements 
for  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics  were  adopted.  In 


June  of  that  year  the  faculty  resolved  that  a  student  to 
participate  must  be  passing  in  at  least  twelve  hours  of  work.  All 
the  complicated  requirements  of  future  years  having  to  do  with 
financial  aid  to  students,  professionalism,  admission  require¬ 
ments  and  the  many  other  conference  and  college  rules  were 
still  to  come. 


It  is  believed  that  this  was  Moores  Hill’s  first  football  team.  The  annual  for  1899  does  not  tell  what  games  were  played  nor  how  many  won  or  lost. 

In  1 971,  seventy-three  years,  later  it  is  possible  to  identify  positively  only  two  of  the  players.  In  the  second  row  at  extreme  right  is  Loren  M.  Edwards,  the 
oldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Trustee  C.  C.  Edwards  (all  Moores  Hill  graduates)  and  in  the  back  row,  second  from  left  is  Allen  F.  Majors.  Edwards  was 
graduated  in  1899  and  became  a  prominent  Methodist  minister.  Majors  did  not  complete  his  college  education.  Four  members  of  the  team  were  graduated 
in  1 900.  They  were  Birna  R.  Smith,  who  became  a  physician  and  died  in  1927;  Howard  E.  Robertson,  an  Indianapolis  insurance  man  who  died  in  1955; 
Albert  H.  Green,  chief  clerk  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  Buffalo  who  died  about  1944;  J.  R.  Willey,  who  was  a  farmer  in  Ohio;  and  Samuel  J. 
Copeland,  later  an  Indianapolis  physician  and  1921  to  1930  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College.  (Copeland  probably  is  the  player  seated  below  Edwards.) 
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In  June,  1911,  President  Harry  Andrews  King  discussed  with 
his  trustees  the  problems  of  athletics  and  mentioned  four  great 
difficulties,  the  first  three  of  which  would  have  fitted  quite  as 
well  the  Evansville  College  situation  from  1919  until  at  least 
1945.  The  College,  President  King  told  his  trustees,  suffers  from 
increasing  competition  of  larger  and  stronger  colleges  for  the 
better  athletes,  from  almost  non-existent  local  patronage,  which 
is  a  great  financial  handicap,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a 
few  men  from  whom  teams  may  be  selected,  and,  finally,  from 
the  lack  of  a  competent  coach  and  physical  director.  Assuming 
apparently  that  the  first  three  of  these  difficulties  would  not  be 
overcome  by  any  action  that  the  board  might  take,  President 
King  recommended  that  a  coach  be  employed.  The  trustees 
approved  and  authorized  the  executive  committee  to  find  and 
employ  a  competent  coach.  This  search  was  successful,  and  by 
the  fall  of  1911  new  life  came  to  the  football  program  of  the 
campus,  as  E.  E.  Patton,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  ’ll,  began 
the  painful  process  of  putting  together  a  football  squad  which, 
he  hoped,  could  hold  its  own  with  the  other  colleges  of  Moores 
Hill’s  competition. 

Patton  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  with  considerable 
athletic  ability,  particularly  in  football,  having  been  Ohio 
all-state  in  his  senior  year.  His  college  annual  said  of  him,  “His 
appearances  on  the  athletic  field  are  innumerable  but  his 
appearances  at  Monnett  Hall  on  lecture  date  nights  might  have 
been  but  two  in  four  whole  years.  He  is  often  found  pondering 
over  math  books  and  will  likely  teach  next  year  and  coach  on 
the  side.  His  home  is  in  Coshocton,  Ohio.”  He  was  apparently 
also  a  young  man  of  exemplary  habits  and  of  good  morals.  One 
of  his  players  tells  this  story: 

“At  the  close  of  a  practice  session  very  soon  after  Mr. 
Patton  took  charge  he  called  the  players  together  and  asked 
them  to  please  refrain  from  the  use  of  profane  language.  He 
explained  that  he  understood  the  pressures  under  which  players 
perform  and  that  when  things  go  wrong,  a  verbal  explosion 
releases  the  tension.  He  told  the  boys  that  instead  of  using 
profanity  on  such  occasions  they  should  adopt  some  expression 
which  would  achieve  the  same  result  but  would  not  be  offensive 
to  cultured  ears.  He  added  that  in  his  own  case  he  had  early  in 
his  football  career  adopted  as  his  expression  for  such  occasions 
‘Oh,  piffle!’  Whether  the  students  responded  to  this  good  advice 
his  former  player  does  not  say,  but  he  adds  that  Coach  Patton 
was  well  liked  and  respected;  furthermore,  he  was  a  good  coach. 

The  first  season  was  not  an  unqualified  success  in  spite  of 
Patton’s  ability  and  high  morals.  The  team  played  six  games, 
winning  over  Wilmington  College  12-3  and  Hanover  1 1-2;  losing 
to  Franklin  6-0,  Earlham  39-0,  Butler  45-0  and  tying  St.  Xavier 
0-0— total  points  for  Moores  Hill  23;  for  their  opponents  95. 
However,  President  King  reported  to  the  board  in  June,  1912, 
that  Mr.  Patton  had  done  well;  the  coach  was  re-elected  for  a 
second  year. 

The  hoped  for  improvement  in  the  1912  season  did  not 


come  to  pass,  the  team  winning  only  two  games  out  of  seven 
played;  it  tied  two  and  lost  three.  The  season  opened  on 
October  4  at  Moores  Hill  with  the  score  Wabash  College  101, 
Moores  Hill  College  0.  That  Coach  Patton  could  scarcely  be  held 
accountable  for  the  disastrous  season  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  sixteen  men  on  the  squad  was 
148  pounds.  The  backfield  men  averaged  151,  the  linemen  147. 
In  spite  of  the  record  of  three  losses,  two  wins  and  two  ties, 
College  Life  referred  to  the  1912  season  as  a  successful  one. 
Moores  Hill  scored  51  points,  their  opponents  171.  Next  year 
Coach  Patton  sought  a  school  with  more  potential,  and  Moores 
Hill  students  played  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
team.  In  1913  five  games  were  played,  resulting  in  four  losses 
and  one  tie,  the  Moores  Hill  team  scoring  nineteen  points  and 
the  opponents  317  points. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  practice  began  under  the  direction  of  a 
student  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  named  Clifford  Yoder,  who 
coached  football  in  return  for  his  tuition.  The  season  did  not 
start  auspiciously,  Moores  Hill  being  beaten  at  Franklin  College 
48-0  and  by  Lawrenceburg  High  School  13-0.  On  October  31, 
1914,  College  Life  said, 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  seven  members  of  the 
football  team  were  either  entirely  or  partly  disabled 
in  the  game  with  Lawrenceburg,  the  .  .  .  Athletic 
Association  and  the  team  have  deemed  it  wise  to 
disband  .  .  .  and  canceled  the  remaining  game 
with  Hanover. 

This  is  the  first  athletic  schedule  canceled  by 
Moores  Hill  College,  but  as  the  team  has  no  coach 
since  Coach  Yoder  was  dismissed,  disbanding  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  seemed  inevitable. 

Evidence  of  a  changing  attitude  toward  intercollegiate 
athletics  appears  in  College  Life  for  November  7,  1914,  in  an 
editorial  which  states,  “The  National  Collegiate  Association 
encourages  faculty  control,  believing  that  the  man  in  charge  of 
physical  education  should  be  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  as 
good  a  man  as  any  on  it;  that  he  should  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  athletic  sports  and  a  strong  sympathy  with 
youth,  knowing  and  able  to  teach  the  difference  between 
cleverness  and  trickery,  between  the  amateur  spirit  and  the 
professional,  and  between  the  sportsman  and  the  sporting  man.” 

The  final  chapter  in  the  unhappy  history  of  football  at 
Moores  Hill  was  written  by  the  board  of  trustees  when  on  June 
19,  1915,  it  recommended  to  the  faculty  the  elimination  of 
football  as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  with  financial  difficulties 
given  as  the  principal  reason.  The  trustees  suggested  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  “finer”  sports  such  as  tennis  and  track. 

The  appraisal  by  College  Life  of  the  football  season  of  191 1 
throws  some  light  on  the  College’s  undistinguished  record  in 
football  when  it  declared  in  its  issue  of  December  16,  1911: 
“Moores  Hill  College  has  lived  through  her  best  season  of 
football.  The  results  and  ability  of  the  men  show  that  she  has 
never  seen  a  better  team  to  represent  the  purple  and  white.” 
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Moores  Hill  basketball  team  of  1911-1912.  Rear  row,  left  to  right  -  E.  E. 
Patton,  (coach),  Alfra  L.  Bigney,  Earl  Dryden,  Harley  L.  Ward  (manager). 
Front  -  Floyd  C.  Holtegel,  Claude  A.  Smith,  Curtis  B.  Michael,  Maurice 
McKain,  Ross  E.  Carnes. 


whether  the  intention  was  to  exclude  townspeople  from  the 
games,  the  reader  will  have  to  decide  for  himself.  On  November 
3,  1905,  the  faculty  ruled  that  in  the  future  the  girls  should  not 
engage  in  intercollegiate  basketball.  Apparently  this  restriction 
of  women’s  basketball  created  a  furor  in  the  College,  for  on 
November  17  the  faculty  rescinded  its  rule  adopted  just  two 
weeks  before.  There  is  no  explanation  in  the  faculty  minutes  of 
the  reasons  for  the  action  or  its  rescinding.  However,  less  than  a 
year  later  the  subject  again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  faculty, 
best  recorded  perhaps  by  the  exact  copy  of  faculty  minutes  for 
September  21,  1906. 

Moved  that  it  be  not  permitted  that  the  girls 
have  intercollegiate  basketball  games. 

Moved  to  amend  to  the  effect  that  the  girls  be 
requested  not  to  play  intercollegiate  basketball  and 
that  if  they  refuse  the  request  that  they  be 
prohibited  from  playing. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  amendment  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

Moved  and  carried  that  Professor  Torbet  have  a 
conference  with  the  girls  and  state  to  them  the 
wishes  of  the  faculty  in  this  matter. 


Then  follows  the  record  for  the  season  of  two  wins  (Wilmington 
and  Hanover),  three  losses  with  Moores  Hill  failing  to  score 
(Franklin,  Earlham,  and  Butler),  and  one  scoreless  tie  with  St. 
Xavier.  Moores  Hill  had  scored  23  points  to  their  opponents  95. 
After  reviewing  the  season,  the  newspaper  looked  forward  to  a 
better  season  in  1912;  but  this  was  the  year  when  the  team 
opened  with  a  loss  of  101-0  to  Wabash  College  and  completed 
the  season  with  two  wins,  three  losses,  and  two  scoreless  ties. 


BASKETBALL 

There  is  no  positive  record  of  the  date  when  basketball  came 
to  Moores  Hill  College.  The  Melange  of  1899  reports  on 
football,  baseball,  and  tennis  but  is  silent  as  to  basketball. 
Another  issue  of  the  Melange  was  not  published  until  1903,  at 
which  time  basketball  was  flourishing,  with  pictures  of  both 
men’s  and  women’s  teams  included  in  the  book.  From  June, 
1895,  until  June,  1904,  there  was  no  college  newspaper,  and  no 
reference  to  basketball  appears  in  the  Bulletin  of  1904-05  until 
January  1,  1905,  when  a  schedule  of  interclass  basketball,  both 
men’s  and  women’s,  is  mentioned.  Melange’s  published  there¬ 
after,  1905,  1907,  1910,  and  1913,  gave  space  and  pictures  of 
men’s  and  women’s  teams. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  faculty  was  not  entirely  comforta¬ 
ble  about  having  the  co-eds  play  basketball,  at  least  not  with 
students  and  townspeople  looking  on.  College  News  for  January 
1,  1905,  carried  a  one  sentence  announcement  that  “hereafter 
games  between  the  girls’  basketball  teams  will  not  be  public.” 
Whether  by  “public”  the  faculty  meant  to  exclude  students  or 


Just  what  Professor  Torbet  was  able  to  accomplish  in  his 
conference  with  the  girls  is  not  recorded,  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  Melange  for  1907  does  not  mention  girls’  basketball, 
intercollegiate  or  otherwise.  However,  the  next  Melange  to  be 
published,  in  1910,  reports  girls’  basketball  games  with  Aurora 
High  School  in  December  and  again  in  February. 

As  might  be  expected,  Moores  Hill’s  success  with  basketball 
was  somewhat  greater  than  with  football;  and  while  it  did  not 
develop  any  great  reputation  in  the  sport,  the  coach,  Kirk  E. 
Wallace,  ’06,  was  able  to  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  June, 
1908,  that  the  basketball  team  had  been  undefeated  that  year. 
Since  there  was  no  college  newspaper  that  year  and  since  the 
next  issue  of  the  Melange  did  not  appear  until  1910,  the  records 
of  these  brilliant  victories  are  forever  lost. 


Bloomer  girls  of  1903. 
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By  1912  the  men’s  basketball  team  was  holding  its  own  with 
exceptionally  strong,  independent  teams  and  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  college  teams.  The  season  1911-1912  resulted  in  three  wins 
and  six  losses,  but  with  total  points  161  for  Moores  Hill 
compared  with  113  for  their  opponents.  Their  losses  were  to 
Cincinnati  Gym  (“claimant  to  the  championship  of  Cincin¬ 
nati”),  Evansville  Y.M.C.A.  (“one  of  the  strongest  independent 
teams  in  the  state”),  and  Covington  High  School  (“which  won 
the  championship  of  Kentucky”).  In  college  competition  they 
won  three  games  and  lost  three. 

The  Melange  of  1913  begins  its  report  on  girls’  basketball  by 
saying  that  the  basketball  team  was  a  farce,  but  hastily  explains 
that  the  team  was  a  good  one,  perhaps  the  best  the  College  had 
ever  had,  but  the  schedule  was  a  farce.  Coach  Patton  had  several 
games  in  view  for  the  girls,  but  unfortunately  all  of  these  fell 
through  with  the  exception  of  the  game  with  the  University  of 
Louisville.  The  game  was  played  with  this  team  at  Moores  Hill 
on  February  21  with  Louisville  the  winner  19  to  6.  As  the  girls 
were  preparing  for  revenge  at  Louisville  March  1 1 ,  the  faculty 
ruled  that  the  girls  would  not  have  permission  to  go  to 
Louisville  for  the  game.  A  few  days  later  a  petition  from  the 
student  council  asking  the  faculty  to  reconsider  led  to  the 
following  note  in  the  faculty  minutes:  “After  due  consideration 
the  faculty  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  reconsider  the  action.” 

In  baseball,  as  well  as  basketball,  the  usual  college  competi¬ 
tors  were  Hanover,  Earlham,  Wilmington,  Indiana  State  Normal 
at  Terre  Haute,  Rose  Poly,  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
Franklin,  with  Hanover  the  arch  rival  and  the  team  that  must  be 
beaten. 


BASEBALL 

Interest  in  baseball  is  evident  from  the  amount  of  space 
given  this  sport  in  the  College  newspaper.  The  May  11,  1912, 
issue  of  College  Life  had  twelve  columns  of  the  news  exclusive 
of  advertisements,  and  of  the  twelve,  four  columns,  one-third  of 
the  paper,  were  devoted  to  baseball.  The  following  issue,  May 
18,  had  twelve  and  a  half  columns  of  news,  of  which  six  were 
given  to  baseball.  The  reports  of  the  games  were  complete, 
inning  by  inning  and  play  by  play.  The  spring  of  1912  was  a 
particularly  good  season  for  the  team.  They  won  from  their 
chief  rival,  Hanover,  twice  and  beat  Butler. 

Using  game  scores  as  proof,  the  College  Life  sportswriter  in 
May,  1913,  was  able  to  prove,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  Moores  Hill  College  was  tops  in  baseball  in  Indiana.  The 
argument  ran  as  follows:  Moores  Hill  College  defeated  Butler 
4-3;  Moores  Hill  College  defeated  State  Normal  2-0.  Butler  then 
beat  DePauw  6-3;  State  Normal  defeated  DePauw  10-5;  and 
DePauw  defeated  Indiana  University  5-3.  Furthermore,  Indiana 
beat  Ohio  State  University.  By  this  line  of  argument  he 


THE  BASE-BALL  CLUB. 

Thompson  sub  .  Van  Osdol  (pitcher).  Wood  (sub  .  Scranton  scorer 
Harris  1.  Scull)  3,  captain) .  Wilson  s.  s.;. 

Ross  r  ,  Wood  (2,  manager).  Johnson  1. 

Austin  (catcher).  Liddle  c). 

Baseball,  1894.  Thirdbaseman  John  T.  Scull  became  one  of  the 
prominent  ministers  of  the  Indiana  Conference  and  was  for  fourteen 
years  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College. 

contended  (but  not  too  seriously)  that  Moores  Hill  College  was 
the  college  baseball  champion  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

College  students  and  faculty  of  today,  accustomed  to  the 
strict  eligibility  rules  of  their  conferences  and  of  the  national 
associations,  may  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the  laxness  of 
such  regulations  of  sixty  and  more  years  ago  and  the  impunity 
with  which  such  rules  as  existed  were  violated.  A  good  example 
is  documented  by  George  Hyatt,  an  academy  graduate  in  1915. 

To  reach  an  up-state  town  to  play  a  scheduled  football  game 
the  Moores  Hill  team,  traveling  by  train,  had  to  make  two  train 
changes.  At  Indianapolis,  the  center  on  the  team  missed  the 
connection.  Coach  Patton  did  not  have  a  reliable  substitute.  But 
Patton  was  new  in  Indiana  and  unknown  to  the  opponents.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  assume  the  center’s  name  and  designate  one 
of  his  extra  players  as  Coach  Patton.  He  played  the  entire  game, 
but  still  Moores  Hill  lost. 

An  amusing  sidelight  to  the  story  occurred  as  the  oppo¬ 
nents’  coach  and  the  counterfeit  Coach  Patton  watched  the 
game.  “That  center  of  yours  has  real  possibilities,”  he  remarked. 
“Some  good  coaching  and  another  year  of  experience  should 
develop  him  into  a  real  fine  player.” 

The  center  (Patton)  had  been  an  all-state  man  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  in  1911. 

Apparently  this  was  not  the  only  time  a  Moores  Hill  coach 
played  on  the  team  under  an  assumed  name.  In  a  baseball  game 
with  the  University  of  Louisville,  the  coach  substituted  himself 
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for  a  weak  hitter,  made  two  home  runs,  and  won  the  game  for 
Moores  Hill. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Fifteen  months  before  Moores  Hill  College  opened,  a  group 
of  young  men  in  the  community  of  Moores  Hill  who  planned  to 
attend  the  College  formed  a  debating  club,  calling  themselves 
the  Philomathean  Debating  Society.  When  Moores  Hill  College 
opened  in  September,  1856,  they  changed  the  name  to  the 
Philoneikean  Literary  Society.  With  its  debates,  orations,  and 
readings  the  society  provided  an  intellectual  exercise  for  the 
young  men  of  the  College.  Social  activities  were  a  part  of  the 
program  also,  though  not  so  much  in  the  early  years  as  later. 

In  1861  society  records  say  every  member  of  the  society 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army  except  one  who  was  physically 
disqualified.  Nearly  a  third  of  them  died  in  battle  or  from 
disease.  To  keep  the  society  alive,  the  age  for  admission  was 
lowered  from  sixteen  years  to  twelve,  admitting  academy 
students  to  membership. 

The  women  of  the  College,  having  been  admitted  “to  an 
equality  in  privileges  and  in  honor,”  soon  organized  their 
society,  naming  it  on  March  4,  1857,  the  Sigournean  Society, 
honoring  Lydia  Sigourney,  a  popular  writer  of  saccharine 
poetry,  whose  fame  has  long  since  evaporated.  It,  too,  provided 
an  experience  not  found  in  the  curriculum,  the  programs  at  first 
being  limited  largely  to  original  poetry  and  essays.  However,  as 
the  years  went  by,  and  more  particularly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  women  engaged  in  oratory  and  debate,  meeting  on 
equal  terms  with  the  men  and  often  carrying  off  first  prize. 

In  May,  1869,  a  group  of  men  students,  some  of  them 
Philoneikeans,  organized  a  “society  for  religious  inquiry.”  Oliver 
P.  Jenkins,  later  a  distinguished  alumnus,  suggested  the  name 
Photozetean,  meaning  seekers  of  light.  In  the  College  catalog  for 
1902-03  this  statement  appears:  “This  society  was  founded  in 
1869  for  the  special  benefit  of  young  men  studying  for  the 
ministry.  In  early  days  it  was  possible  for  men  to  belong  to  the 
two  societies.  As  the  years  passed,  the  organization  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  passed  into  the  regular  literary 


It  was  the  custom  to  give  the  winner  in  oratorical  contests  a  wreath  of 
flowers.  The  wreath  of  cedar  boughs  was  a  “take-off”  on  the  custom.  The 
winner  in  1910  was  Adlaide  Foster  (Edwards),  second  from  left  in  the 
front  row. 

phase.”  Its  development  into  a  literary  society  provided  a 
situation  for  an  intense  rivalry  with  the  Philo  Society,  a  rivalry 
which  continued  even  after  both  had  become  national  frater¬ 
nities  at  Evansville  College. 

In  the  early  years  other  societies  were  organized,  existed 
briefly  and  disappeared.  The  catalog  for  1859-60  mentions  a 
Philologian  Society,  but  apparently  it  lasted  only  a  year.  In  the 
catalog  for  1874-75  the  list  of  societies  includes  the  Roman 
Society.  The  Melange  for  1894  also  mentions  “the  Roman 
Society,  which  fought  the  Philoneikeans  fiercely,  and  killed 
itself  in  the  struggle.”  It  is  last  mentioned  in  the  catalog  for 
1879-80. 

After  the  Photozetean  Society  was  organized  in  1869,  no 
other  society  which  was  able  to  perpetuate  itself  was  created 
until  1905,  when  the  Castalian  Literary  Society  for  women  was 
organized.  Until  the  College  closed  in  1917  the  four  societies— 
Philoneikean,  Sigournean,  Photozetean,  and  Castalian— remained 
a  vital  part  of  Moores  Hill  College  life,  participating  in  such 


Sigourneans  Fiftieth  Birthday 
March  1907 


Normal  School  Class  of  1 902 
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events  as  May  Day,  athletics,  queen  contests,  and  parties  as  well 
as  pursuing  the  literary  activities  for  which  they  were  formed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  literary 
societies  to  their  members  as  well  as  to  the  College.  Without 
finding  fault  with  the  worth  of  the  classwork  and  the  example 
of  rectitude  set  by  their  instructors,  when  alumni  'of  the  old 
College  dwell  on  college  days  they  invariably  speak  of  the 
literary  societies  as  an  invaluable  part  of  their  education.  The 
societies  provided  an  education  which  the  curriculum,  crowded 
with  Latin,  Greek,  moral  philosophy,  natural  science  and 
mathematics,  did  not. 

For  many  years  the  only  library  books  at  Moores  Hill  were 
those  belonging  to  the  societies.  Moreover,  it  was  through 
society  activities  that  at  least  some  polish  was  given  to  the  rough 
diamonds  from  the  hill  farms  of  the  Moores  Hill  area.  The 
faculty  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  value  of  the  societies,  for 
faculty  minutes  record  no  criticism  of  them,  and  they  were 


Castalian  Literary  Society 
Organized  1905 


favorably  mentioned  in  nearly  every  catalog  from  earliest  days. 
Societies  took  the  lead  in  College  spirit,  and  rivalry  was  intense. 
Whether  in  debate  and  oratory,  grades,  raising  money,  or 
boosting  athletics,  competition  among  the  societies  provided 
much  of  the  energy  which  made  such  activities  successful. 

Also  in  a  time  when  ability  in  public  speaking  was  needed 
by  nearly  every  college  graduate,  the  societies,  not  the  college 
classes,  furnished  the  forum  for  this  training.  When  instruction 
in  public  speaking  came  into  the  curriculum  (and  at  Moores  Hill 
it  appeared  in  1876),  it  took  the  form  of  elocution,  which 
concerned  itself  largely  with  gestures,  posture,  and  memorizing, 
and  probably  provided  a  less  useful  training  than  the  societies. 

That  literary  societies  passed  from  the  scene  at  Evansville 
College  in  the  1930’s  was  not  due  primarily  to  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  or  disinterest  of  students,  but  rather  because  the  College 
eventually  provided  in  the  curriculum  the  training  formerly 
given  by  the  societies,  leaving  for  them  only  a  social  function. 
Eventually  at  Evansville  they  became  national  fraternities. 


Band  1908 


CHAPTER  THREE 


“A  Noble  Company” 


Dr.  John  W.  Winkley  in  his  small  volume,  Moores  Hill 
College-an  Intimate  History,  titled  his  chapter  on  the  faculty 
“The  Teachers,  a  Noble  Company.”  And  they  were  indeed  a 
noble  company,  teaching  as  many  as  thirty  hours  per  week 
(contemporary  college  professors  look  askance  if  asked  to  teach 
more  than  twelve)  and  waiting  patiently  for  pay  long  overdue. 
Many  found  themselves  teaching  a  variety  of  subjects,  a 
situation  made  necessary  by  a  small  faculty  with  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  to  be  taught.  The  success  of  the  men  and  women  they 
graduated  lends  credence  to  the  idea  that  the  teacher  is  more 
important  than  the  subject  and  to  the  saying  that  teachers 
should  teach  students,  not  subjects.  Certainly  these  teachers, 
though  perhaps  sometimes  poorly  prepared,  had  something  to 
impart  to  students  which  has  been  lost  in  the  present  day  mass 
education,  computerized  knowledge  retrieval,  closed  circuit  TV 
and  teaching  machines.  Except  for  the  last  few  years  they  were 
teaching  mostly  liberal  arts  subjects,  and  this  teaching  was 
completely  satisfactory  for  the  occupations  the  graduates  were 
to  enter  and  for  the  demands  of  society  at  the  time.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  a  few  courses  in  education,  in  agriculture 
and  in  business  subjects,  there  was  little  in  the  curriculum  which 
could  be  called  technical.  Even  in  the  final  year  of  the  College, 
subjects  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  German,  English,  philosophy, 
Bible,  history,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  of  zoology, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology  and  astronomy  constituted  nearly 
all  of  each  student’s  course  of  study. 

The  testimony  of  graduates  who  themselves  became  college 
professors  is  that  the  instruction  they  received  at  Moores  Hill 
was  equal  to  that  which  they  had  later  in  large  and  famous 
universities.  Both  John  Frederick  Dashiell,  founder  of  the 
department  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Raymond  Bellamy,  now  retired  after  founding  and  bringing 
to  a  position  of  eminence  the  department  of  sociology  at 
Florida  State  University,  have  spoken  in  terms  of  highest  praise 
of  their  Moores  Hill  professors.  After  making  allowances  for 
nostalgia  and  for  the  impression  which  the  first  college 
professors  naturally  would  make  upon  inexperienced  rural 
youth,  it  is  probable  that  men  like  Andrew  J.  Bigney,  Charles  E. 
Torbet,  Willard  L.  Severinghaus,  and  Benjamin  W.  Aldrich  were 
skilled  teachers  whose  philosophy  of  life  as  well  as  their 
scholarship  had  a  profound  influence  on  their  students. 
Throughout  all  its  history  Moores  Hill  College  had  on  its  faculty 
men  and  women  of  ability  equal  to  those  just  mentioned. 


In  the  earlier  years  there  was  Professor  Charles  W.  Bennett, 
who  taught  mathematics  from  1867  to  1872  and  natural 
sciences  from  1872  to  1874.  The  College  later  recognized  his 
services  by  awarding  him  an  honorary  Ph.D.  degree.  Bennett, 
though  a  college  professor  of  mathematics  and  science,  was  no 
stranger  to  physical  labor.  With  Adin  Newton,  vice  president 
and  professor  of  ancient  languages,  he  graded  the  campus,  using 
an  ox  team  belonging  to  John  C.  Moore.  Together  with 
Professor  Newton  he  set  out  more  than  one  hundred  trees 
transplanted  from  the  woods  surrounding  Moores  Hill.  Each 
year  just  before  commencement  he  took  it  as  his  responsibility 
to  mow  the  campus.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  College  museum 
and  collected  many  fossils,  some  of  which  were  transferred  to 
Evansville  in  1919.  After  leaving  the  College  he  became 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Piqua,  Ohio,  his  home  town, 
serving  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Shortly  after  his  death  in 
1922  a  new  high  school  there  was  named  for  him. 

Oliver  P.  Jenkins  was  the  able  professor  of  natural  sciences 
from  1876  to  1882  and  also  vice  president  from  1879  to  1882. 
Later  after  teaching  at  Indiana  State  Normal  at  Terre  Haute  and 
at  DePauw  University,  he  went  to  Stanford  University,  where  he 
was  professor  of  physiology  and  histology  for  twenty-five  years. 
Edward  B.  T.  Spencer,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  1888 
to  1892  and  vice  president  from  1890  to  1892,  so  inspired  his 
students  that  they  demanded  to  be  given  longer  assignments. 
“From  pure  love  of  the  studies,”  he  told  the  board  in  1891 ,  “a 
number  have  desired  that  I  should  give  them  extra  work.  I  have, 
therefore,  designated  an  amount  equal  to  one  year’s  heavy 
work,  and  to  give  the  special  credit  of  honors  in  the  department 
to  those  having  of  their  own  accord  taken  such  work  and 
completed  it  with  credit.”  Twenty-five  or  more  years  later  such 
honors  courses  were  established  in  many  other  colleges.  In  a 
most  unusual  action  the  trustees  elected  him  an  honorary 
member  of  the  board. 

John  H.  T.  Main,  who  taught  Latin  and  Greek  from  1879  to 
1889,  was  another  favorite  of  Moores  Hill  students.  He  later  was 
president  of  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa  for  many  years. .Monroe 
Vayhinger,  born  in  adjoining  Ripley  County,  taught  in  the 
country  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later  he  was  graduated 
from  Moores  Hill  College  and  was  immediately  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  and  German.  From  1890  to  1894  he  attended 
Northwestern  University,  returning  then  to  Moores  Hill  as 
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professor  of  pedagogy  and  German.  In  1897  Biblical  literature 
was  added  to  his  teaching  and  in  1898  he  became  vice  president. 
After  teaching  at  Moores  Hill  for  twenty  years,  he  left  to 
become  president  of  Taylor  University. 

Willard  L.  Severinghaus  taught  modern  languages  briefly  at 
Moores  Hill  (1905  to  1907),  leaving  to  attend  Columbia 
University,  where  he  was  for  many  years  professor  of  physics. 
Benjamin  W.  Aldrich  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  for 
twenty-  three  years.  He  died  in  1916,  just  a  year  before  the 
College  closed.  A.  J.  Bigney,  the  beloved  professor  to  three 
generations  of  natural  science  students  at  Moores  Hill  and 
Evansville,  had  an  unusual  ability  to  help  students  keep  their 
bearings  as  they  began  to  discover  facts  in  science  which  they 
felt  contradicted  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Science  and  the 
Bible  he  held  are  entirely  compatible.  Charles  E.  Torbet,  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  began  teaching  history 
and  English  in  1901  and  ended  his  career  at  Evansville  in  1939, 
where  he  was  dean  and  registrar.  He  lived  in  retirement  until  his 
death  December  27,  1967.  His  particular  strength  both  at 
Moores  Hill  and  Evansville  was  his  careful  organization  of  the 
curriculum.  Although  conservative  by  nature,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  new  methods  and  ideas. 


Charles  E.  Torbet  1902 


Clarence  E.  Smith 
Mathematics,  1907-1914 


Clarence  E.  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics  from  1907  to 
1914,  was  an  imaginative  and  creative  person.  College  Life  in 
1909  reported  that  his  students  had  presented  their  second 
mathematics  recital  as  a  chapel  program.  The  recital  was  not 
described,  but  Smith  was  quoted  as  saying  that  such  recitals 
should  be  given  the  same  as  those  in  music  or  public  speaking. 
He  originated  the  plan  to  buy  the  Justis  farm,  adjoining  the 
campus  on  the  south,  and  to  develop  it  as  the  second  addition 
to  the  town  of  Moores  Hill.  To  raise  funds  for  constructing 
cement  walks  on  the  campus,  he  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  letting 
students,  faculty,  alumni  and  townspeople  put  their  names  on  a 
block  of  concrete  for  five  dollars.  More  than  fifty  years  later 
alumni  returning  to  Moores  Hill  still  get  a  thrill  from  seeing  their 
names  on  the  walk.  Professor  Smith  was  also  the  promoter  of 
the  Southeast  Indiana  Chautauqua  in  1913.  It  continued  in 
Moores  Hill  at  least  twenty-five  years  after  the  College  closed. 
He  left  the  College  January  1,  1914,  to  become  deputy  grand 
chaplain  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Paul,  an  organization  for  boys 
which  has  since  disappeared. 

One  Moores  Hill  teacher  who  later  achieved  a  position  of 
prominence  in  industry  was  Arthur  T.  Wilker,  who  taught 
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chemistry  in  1909-10.  He  later  taught  in  Baldwin  Wallace 
College  and  then  was  employed  by  the  National  Carbon 
Company  in  Cleveland,  a  division  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation.  Mr.  Wilker  eventually  became  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Carbide  Corporation.  He  gave  the  commencement  ad¬ 
dress  at  Evansville  College  for  the  class  of  1956. 


A.  V.  Wilker,  professor  of  Chemistry,  1909-10. 


Mrs.  Lucy  Herron  Parker,  professor  of  natural  sciences  from 
1882  to  1884  and  of  belles  lettres  (literature)  from  1884  to 
1886,  was  the  aunt  of  a  man  who  was  destined  many  years  later 
to  become  an  internationally  known  statesman— William  How¬ 
ard  Taft. 

One  of  the  most  revered  men  of  the  faculty  was  George  H. 
Reibold,  who  was  graduated  from  the  College  in  1902.  He  was 
an  instructor  in  the  normal  school  even  as  a  student.  In  1903  he 
left  to  become  dean  of  Union  College,  then  president  of 
Ashland  College  in  Kentucky.  In  1912  he  returned  to  Moores 
Hill  and  remained  until  it  closed.  In  1919  he  became  principal 
of  the  Moores  Hill  High  School  but  a  year  later  resigned  to  be 
professor  of  English  in  Central  Normal  College  in  Illinois,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  universally  loved  and 
respected  by  his  students,  fellow  teachers  and  the  people  of  the 
towns  in  which  he  taught. 

A  Moores  Hill  professor  who  lived  a  long  and  useful  life  in 
the  field  of  education  was  Zenos  E.  Scott.  Born  near  New 


Albany,  he  first  attended  DePauw  University  but  transferred  to 
Moores  Hill,  where  he  was  professor  of  education  and  psycholo¬ 
gy  for  two  years  before  his  graduation  in  1910.  He  remained 
there  until  1913,  when  he  entered  Columbia  University.  Among 
the  positions  he  held  were  superintendent  of  schools  in  Atlantic 
City  and  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  and 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Evansville  College  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy  on  him  in  1923. 

These  men  with  others  such  as  Presidents  Thomas  Harrison; 
John  H.  Martin;  J.  P.  D.  John;  Charles  W.  Lewis;  and  Harry 
Andrews  King;  and  Professors  Oscar  R.  Ficken,  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  for  twelve  years;  and  Ora  Stevens  Brown,  Greek 
and  Latin,  ten  years,  gave  the  school  stability  and  continuity  as 
other  teachers  came  to  remain  for  only  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

Every  president  of  the  College,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  President  Hughes,  was  also  a  teacher,  some  of  them  having 
several  classes.  The  special  province  of  the  president  was 
“mental  and  moral  philosophy,”  which  apparently  included 
religion  and  everything  from  morals  to  psychology.  Another 
presidental  course  was  “Evidences  of  Christianity.”  This  course, 
one  president  told  the  board,  pointed  out  the  errors  of 
agnosticism  and  of  the  non-Christian  religions.  After  about  1 880 
the  trustees,  concerned  about  the  lack  of  funds,  voted  to  relieve 
each  president  of  his  teaching  so  that  he  might  give  his  time  to 
securing  subscriptions,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  the  presidents 
were  able  to  give  up  their  classroom  work  entirely.  Usually  the 
other  teachers  had  more  classes  than  they  could  handle,  and 
besides,  the  presidents’  classes  were  considered  the  most 
important,  since  they  dealt  with  morals  and  religion. 


Andrew  J.  Bigney 
Biology,  1888-1917 


r 
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During  the  61  years,  209  persons  taught  in  the  College  and 
in  the  academy.  The  value  to  the  school  of  the  men  and  women 
who  stayed  on  year  after  year  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  209  teachers  an  even  100  stayed  for  only  one  year.  In  part 
this  extremely  large  number  of  one-year  teachers  is  explained  by 
the  considerable  use  of  students  as  teachers,  especially  in  their 
senior  year  and  largely  as  teachers  in  the  academy,  although  it 
was  not  unusual  for  seniors  or  even  juniors  to  be  teaching 
college  students.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  that  anyone 
who  had  completed  a  course  with  a  good  grade  could  teach  the 
subject.  This  thought  came  naturally  to  presidents  and  profes¬ 
sors  who  through  necessity  often  found  themselves  teaching 
subjects  which  they  had  never  studied.  There  is  also  the  fact 
that  many  Moores  Hill  students  were  older  than  students  of 
today’s  generation.  It  was  standard  procedure  for  many  students 
to  teach  school  or  to  preach  before  attending  college.  President 
Lewis  was  thirty  before  he  was  graduated,  Bigney  was  twenty- 
four,  Vayhinger  was  twenty-eight,  and  graduates  up  to  thirty- 
five  or  even  forty  years  of  age  were  not  unusual.  Another  factor 
in  the  large  turnover  may  have  been  the  low  salaries  and  the 
uncertainty  of  payment.  The  use  of  students  as  teachers  was 
also  a  matter  of  economy:  their  pay  for  teaching  one  or  two 
classes  was  often  only  a  remission  of  their  tuition,  and  tuition  at 
Moores  Hill  never  exceeded  $45  per  year.  A  total  of  eighty-five 
students  and  alumni  were  on  the  faculty,  most  of  them  in  the 
final  twenty  years.  Of  these  thirty-seven  taught  before  being 
graduated,  twenty-eight  after  receiving  their  degrees,  and  twenty 
both  before  and  after.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
who  remained  only  one  or  two  years,  the  average  period  of 
service  for  the  209  teachers  over  the  sixty-one  years  was  only 
three  years.  Of  the  whole  number  there  were  only  eleven  who 
remained  for  ten  years  or  more.  They  were  A.  J.  Bigney,  thirty 


Moores  Hill  College  Faculty,  1909-10.  Front  row,  left  to  right  - 
Benjamin  W.  Aldrich,  Andrew  J.  Bigney,  President  Harry  Andrews  King, 
Charles  E.  Torbet.  Second  row  -  Sara  Cord  Warder,  Francesca  B.  Taylor, 
Ora  Stevens  (Brown).  Third  row  —  Zenos  Scott,  Earl  Keller,  Oscar  R. 
Ficken,  Greta  Smith,  Clarence  E.  Smith.  Fourth  row  -  Arthur  V.  Wilder, 
Elizabeth  Brooks,  Ray  Bellamy,  E.  Louise  Williams,  W.  E.  Cissna,  Sam 
Jones,  E.  R.  Brown. 


The  faculty  1906-07.  Left  to  right,  standing  —  Charles  E.  Torbet, 
Frederick  L.  Fagley  ’05,  Benjamin  W.  Aldrich.  Seated  -  President  Frank 
Clare  English,  Miss  Hortense  Martin  ’98,  Mrs.  E.  Louise  Williams,  Willard 
L.  Severinghaus,  Andrew  J.  Bigney  ’88. 

years  (plus  ten  more  at  Evansville);  E.  Louise  Williams, 
twenty-three  years;  Benjamin  W.  Aldrich,  twenty-two  years; 
Monroe  Vayhinger,  twenty  years;  Charles  E.  Torbet,  sixteen 
years  (plus  twenty  more  at  Evansville);  President  Charles  W. 
Lewis,  fourteen  years;  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Adams,  thirteen  years; 
Oscar  R.  Ficken,  twelve  years;  John  H.  T.  Main,  President  John 
H.  Martin  and  Ora  Stevens  Brown,  ten  years  each. 

Of  the  total  of  209  teachers,  120  were  male  and  89  female, 
many  of  the  latter  being  student  assistants  or  music  teachers. 
But  quite  a  number  of  women  were  professors  who  taught  such 
academic  subjects  as  Latin  and  Greek,  modern  languages, 
history,  natural  sciences,  and  mathematics.  Perhaps  most  sur¬ 
prising,  considering  the  usual  attitude  in  the  early  years  against 
the  education  of  women  (although  Moores  Hill  College  itself 
was  co-educational  from  the  beginning),  is  that  from  1856  to 
1869  twenty-three  of  the  total  of  39  teachers  were  women.  This 
is  explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  College  in  those  years 
enrolled  not  only  academy  (high  school)  students,  but  even 
students  of  grade  school  age,  designated  as  primary  students. 


FACULTY  SALARIES 


After  making  allowance  for  the  fact  that  during  the  years  of 
Moores  Hill  College  the  dollar  had  a  far  greater  purchasing 
power  than  it  has  today,  it  still  must  be  acknowledged  that 
faculty  salaries  were  incredibly  low.  With  only  one  exception  it 
was  not  until  after  1900  that  the  salary  of  any  faculty  member 
other  than  the  president  was  as  much  as  $1000  per  year.  At 
Indiana  Asbury  University  (DePauw)  faculty  salaries  were 
increased  to  $1700  in  1873;  but  as  late  as  1891  the  usual  annual 
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salary  for  a  professor  at  Moores  Hill  was  $700,  and  appoint¬ 
ments  for  that  year  provided  that  if  there  should  be  a  deficit  the 
salaries  were  to  be  $50  less.  The  president’s  salary  then  was 
$1200,  as  it  had  been  for  several  years.  Payments  to  faculty 
were  quite  irregular,  and  it  was  almost  routine  that  when  school 
closed  in  June  a  considerable  part  of  faculty  salaries  were 
unpaid.  Usually  a  collection  was  taken  at  the  commencement 
exercises,  but  often  some  deficit  still  remained. 

A  few  excerpts  from  trustee  minutes  tell  the  story. 


June  6,  1882  —  The  deficit  still  unpaid  on  last 
year’s  salaries  (1880-81)  was  $316;  on  this  year’s 
$453. 

June  20,  1882  —  The  executive  committee  was 
ordered  to  settle  with  the  faculty  by  giving  them 
notes. 

October  5,  1882  —  Professors  Showalter  and 
Main  presented  claims  for  last  year’s  salary.  The 
investment  committee  was  instructed  to  borrow 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  them. 


June  15,  1875  —  Total  salaries  for  the  year, 
$4300;  paid  $2991  leaving  $1309  owing  to  the 
president  and  three  professors,  with  only  $215  cash 
on  hand. 

June  19,  1877  —  Faculty  salaries  will  remain  the 
same;  we  regret  that  resources  do  not  justify  an 
increase. 

June  10,  1879  —  It  was  ordered  that  a  collection 
be  taken  at  commencement  to  make  up  the  deficit 
on  teachers’  salaries. 

June  15,  1881  —  Salaries  ought  to  be  increased, 
and  we  would  gladly  so  recommend  if  the  financial 
condition  of  the  college  justified  it. 


Edward  E.  Patton,  History, 
coaching,  1911-1913 


June  6,  1883  —  The  executive  committee  has  a 
communication  from  former  President  John  asking 
about  salary  due  him  for  1881-82. 

June,  1884  —  Professor  Showalter  was  elected 
principal  of  the  preparatory  department  at  a  salary 
of  $350,  plus  the  tuition  of  six  students  from 
Martin  County  and  half  the  tuition  above  six  from 
said  county. 

June  5,  1890  —  Professor  Vayhinger’s  salary  was 
increased  from  $750  to  $850  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  he  will  raise  $50  by  lecturing. 

June  16,  1891  —  Estella  Leonard  (music)  to 
receive  80  per  cent  of  music  tuition  plus  one-half 
the  admission  fees  from  three  term  concerts.  Profes¬ 
sor  Sammons  will  be  paid  60  per  cent  of  the  tuition 
collected  for  bookkeeping  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
tuition  for  typewriting. 

June  16,  1893  —  We  suggest  that  Professor 
George  C.  Hubbard,  professor  of  natural  science,  be 
requested  to  solicit  funds  to  strengthen  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  that  department. 

June,  1896  —  The  faculty  has  been  paid  in  full, 
but  the  College  still  owes  President  Martin  $452  for 
this  year  and  $107  for  last  year. 

September  2,  1902  —  Edna  Jennings  was  elected 
instructor  of  elocution  and  women’s  gym.  She  is  to 
receive  the  fees  from  private  lessons.  Kirk  Earl 
Wallace  was  elected  instructor  of  men’s  gym  for 
which  he  will  receive  board  and  room  and  tuition. 

September  4,  1902  —  It  was  noted  that  the 
College  is  indebted  to  a  number  of  the  faculty  to 
the  extent  of  $1800. 


June,  1904  —  The  treasurer’s  report  shows  that 
the  deficit  for  the  year  is  $  1745  and  of  this  $  1725  is 
owed  to  the  faculty. 

November  9,  1904  —  President  English  reported 
that  Miss  Katie  M.  Roads  had  been  engaged  to  teach 
bookkeeping  and  stenography  at  a  salary  of  $4  per 
week. 


It  appears  that  when  there  was  not  sufficient  money  to  go 
around,  it  was  the  faculty  who  suffered,  other  expenses  being 
paid  first.  There  were,  of  course,  no  “fringe  benefits,”  no 
retirement  plan,  no  life  or  hospitalization  insurance.  When  a 
professor  died  in  the  service,  the  trustees  could  do  no  more  than 
adopt  a  resolution  commending  the  family  to  the  care  of  “the 
orphan’s  father  and  the  widow’s  friend.” 
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Although  living  costs  were  low,  salaries  were  totally  inade¬ 
quate,  and  it  was  only  by  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy 
that  the  salary  could  be  stretched  to  cover  the  necessities  of  life. 
Moreover,  professors  often  had  to  dip  into  their  own  purses  for 
essential  supplies  for  their  departments.  At  the  trustee  meeting 
in  June,  1900,  Dr.  Bigney  reported  that  he  had  spent  $60  for  a 
furnace  to  heat  the  science  department.  The  trustees  gave  him  a 


vote  of  thanks.  When  collections  were  taken  to  make  some 
needed  repairs  or  to  complete  the  payment  of  faculty  salaries, 
the  teachers  usually  headed  the  list  of  subscribers,  as  they  did 
when  funds  were  being  raised  to  pay  debts  or  to  add  to  the 
endowment.  Low  salaries  probably  contributed  to  the  rapid 
turnover  in  the  teaching  staff.  Only  a  few  devoted  men  and 
women  remained  year  after  year  to  give  a  measure  of  stability  to 
the  College. 


Faculty,  1897-98 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Rough  Diamonds  Polished 


In  the  sixty-one  years  at  Moores  Hill,  487  persons  were 
graduated.  How  many  attended  but  did  not  remain  to  be 
graduated  cannot  be  determined,  but  there  must  have  been 
several  thousand.  A  survey  of  alumni  made  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney 
soon  after  the  College  closed  in  1917  revealed  that  of  the 
graduates  79  were  or  had  been  ministers,  125  teachers,  23 
physicians,  105  married  women  with  no  other  occupation  and 
155  in  other  occupations  including  farmers,  journalists,  lawyers, 
missionaries,  businessmen,  nurses,  music  teachers,  librarians, 
secretaries,  and  merchants.  There  was  even  one  locomotive 
engineer  and  one  telegrapher.  Among  former  students,  teachers 
predominated.  In  1915,  67  of  the  337  ministers  in  the  Indiana 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  had  been  educated  at 
Moores  Hill. 

The  first  graduate  of  the  College  was  Jane  S.  Churchill  of 
Milan,  who  in  1858  after  two  years  in  the  College  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  M.E.L.— Mistress  of  English  Literature.  In  the 
year  following  her  graduation  she  taught  in  the  preparatory 
department  and  in  1859  married  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Kahler, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  science  from  1858  until 
1861.  As  a  student  in  1856  she  was  the  organizer  of  the 
Sigournean  Literary  Society— now  at  Evansville  the  Chi  Omega 
Sorority— and  served  as  its  first  president.  A  few  years  after  their 
marriage  the  Kahlers  moved  to  California. 

While  few  of  the  Moores  Hill  graduates  have  attained 
national  prominence,  it  is  interesting  that  one  of  its  students  in 
1867  was  destined  to  have  a  grandson  who  became  a  world 
figure.  The  student  was  Frank  Milhous,  and  the  grandson  is 
Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  thirty-seventh  president  of  the  United 
States,  whose  mother  was  Hannah  Milhous.  The  family  farm  is  a 
few  miles  south  of  Butlerville,  Indiana,  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Moores  Hill.  The  house  in  which  the  Milhous  family  lived  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1968. 

Frank  Milhous  was  a  good  student.  Using  10  as  a  perfect 
grade,  his  teachers  graded  him  10  in  algebra,  9.70  in  German, 
9.95  in  geography,  9.70  in  natural  philosophy,  and  10  in 
deportment.  President  Nixon  thus  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  not  only  a  brilliant 
student,  but  also  a  good  boy. 

At  least  nine  Moores  Hill  graduates  became  college  presi¬ 
dents.  They  are  Robert  F.  Brewington,  ’59,  the  first  male 
graduate,  who  for  a  year  was  acting  president  of  Moores  Hill 
College;  J.  H.  T.  Main,  ’76,  president  of  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa 


for  twenty-five  years;  E.  A.  Robertson,  ’83,  president  of  George 
R.  Smith  College  in  Sedalia,  Missouri  from  1895  to  1902; 
William  E.  Shaw,  ’89,  president  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  College 
from  1940  to  1947;  George  H.  Reibold,  ’02,  president  of 
Ashland  College,  in  Kentucky;  Charles  W.  Lewis,  ’90,  president 
of  Moores  Hill  College,  1897  to  1903,  and  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  1903  to  1904;  Ira  D.  Vayhinger,  ’10,  president  of 
Cedarville,  Ohio,  College;  E.  L.  Clark,  ’14,  president  of 
Multnomah  College  in  Oregon;  and  Monroe  Vayhinger,  ’83, 
president  of  Taylor  University,  Upland,  Indiana,  from  1908 


Frank  Milhous,  grandfather  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  attended 
Moores  Hill  College  1867-68. 


Raymond  Bellamy,  1910. 

until  1921.  His  wife,  Culla  Johnson  Vayhinger,  ’88,  was 
president  of  the  Indiana  Women’s  Christian  Temperance  Union 
for  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  list  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  education  is  long, 
but  records  are  incomplete. 

Elizabeth  Brooks,  ’14,  taught  in  Moores  Hill  College,  later 
was  registrar  and  dean  of  women  at  McKendree  College  in 
Illinois  and  for  twenty-three  years  was  principal  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Bellamy,  ’10,  retired  in  1956  after 
completing  thirty-eight  years  as  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  sociology  at  Florida  State  University.  In  the  early 
years  at  Florida  State  he  taught  political  science,  economics, 
history  and  sociology.  He  taught  the  first  class  in  statistics  ever 
given  in  any  college  south  of  Maryland.  At  Moores  Hill  he  had 
taught  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  at  Emory  and  Henry 
College  psychology  and  education. 

Dr.  Bellamy  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  sociology.  In 
1967  Florida  State  University  named  its  just  completed 
$4,000,000  social  science  building  in  his  honor.  An  excerpt 


from  the  tribute  of  a  colleague  at  the  time  of  his  retirement 
describes  the  man. 

Raymond  Bellamy,  judged  by  any  standard,  is  a 
most  unusual  person.  He  is  the  “father  of  social 
science”  at  the  Florida  State  University— at  one  time 
having  taught  all  the  courses  offered  in  sociology, 
economics,  political  science,  and  statistics.  Some  of 
his  friends  know  him  as  a  culinary  artist.  .  .  . 

Others  of  us  know  him  best  as  a  poet,  botanist, 
naturalist,  zoologist,  geologist,  or  anthropologist. 

And  he  travels  with  the  professionals— not  the 
amateurs— in  these  fields.  Without  a  doubt,  Ray¬ 
mond  is  the  most  versatile  faculty  member  that  we 
have  ever  had  at  the  Florida  State  University.  For 
thirty-eight  years  he  has  been  the  “master  teach¬ 
er”— a  teacher  that  has  made  subject  matter  vital 
and  dynamic.  In  my  time  of  twenty-eight  years  we 
have  had  a  galaxy  of  master  teachers  .  .  .  but  none 
has  had  the  versatility  or  range  of  illustrative 
material  as  he.  With  heavy  teaching  loads  of 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  weekly  ...  he  has 
written  numerous  articles  for  professional  journals 
and  has  been  a  joint  author  and  collaborator  on 
several  books. 

Another  alumnus  who  has  attained  a  position  of  national 


Dr.  John  H.  T.  Main,  Moores  Hill  College  1876,  president  of  Grinnell 
College  1905-1931. 
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reputation  is  John  Frederick  Dashiell,  ’09,  the  now  retired  head 
of  the  department  of  psychology  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  He  is  the  ninth  of  twelve  children  of  Dr.  John  W.  and 
Fannie  Myers  Dashiell.  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Dashiell  were  both 
graduates  of  the  College  as  were  six  of  their  children;  four 
attended  but  were  not  graduated.  After  receiving  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1913,  “Fred”  Dashiell 
taught  at  Waynesburg  College,  Princeton  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  Oberlin  College  before  becoming 
professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1929,  where  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1959.  While  at 
North  Carolina  he  was  president  of  the  18,000  member 
American  Psychological  Association.  In  September,  1960,  the 
Association  presented  him  with  its  Gold  Medal  Award  in 
recognition  of  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  science  of 
psychology.  Recently  the  experimental  laboratory  floor  of  the 
new  psychology  building  at  the  University  was  given  the 
Dashiell  name.  Dr.  Dashiell  has  been  a  prolific  writer  in  the  field 
of  psychology  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  many 
monographs.  In  1949  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science  from  Evansville  College. 

Oliver  P.  Jenkins,  ’69,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the 
laboratory  in  science  teaching.  After  teaching  at  Moores  Hill 
from  1876  until  1882,  he  went  to  DePauw  University,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Indiana 
University.  In  1891  Dr.  Jordan  was  named  president  of  the  new 
Leland  Stanford  University  in  California.  His  choice  to  head  the 
natural  science  department  was  Dr.  Jenkins.  For  twenty-five 
years  Dr.  Jenkins  taught  in  the  University,  retiring  in  1916  as 
emeritus  professor  and  head  of  the  department  of  physiology 
and  histology. 

Charles  W.  Hargitt,  ’77,  after  teaching  natural  sciences  in 
Moores  Hill  from  1885  until  1888,  resigned  to  take  advanced 
work  at  Ohio  State  University,  after  which  he  was  professor  of 
zoology  at  Syracuse  University  for  thirty  years. 

Lester  Burton  Rogers,  ’99,  taught  at  Lawrence  College, 
earned  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1915  and 
thereafter  was  dean  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Zenos  E.  Scott,  ’10,  was  a  teacher  in  the  normal  department 
even  before  receiving  his  degree  in  1910,  continued  as  a  teacher 
at  Moores  Hill  until  1912,  when  he  took  leave  of  absence  to 
study  at  Columbia  University.  He  became  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
and  later  of  the  Louisville,  Kentucky  schools.  In  1923  Evansville 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Pedagogy. 

Richard  H.  Smith,  ’15,  who  married  Marie  King,  a  daughter 
of  President  King,  was  for  several  years  professor  of  aeronautical 
engineering  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Later 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Brazilian  government  he  established  and 
directed  the  Aeronautical  Institute  of  Brazil.  In  1950  Evansville 


John  Frederick  Dashiell  ’09 


conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 

Other  Moores  Hill  alumni  who  have  been  college  teachers 
include  Joseph  L.  Hyatt,  ’17,  professor  of  zoology,  Hanover 
College;  Charles  Deich,  ’ll,  dean  of  Huntington  College;  Charles 
E.  Reagan,  T6,  professor  of  Mathematics,  Hanover  College; 
Frederick  L.  Fagley,  ’05,  and  his  wife,  Hortense  Martin  Fagley, 
’98,  both  teachers  in  Moores  Hill  College;  Oliver  E.  Faulkner, 
’05,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  State  College  of  Washington; 
and  George  H.  Reibold,  ’02,  head  of  the  English  department, 
Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Illinois. 

Outside  the  field  of  teaching  the  most  prominent  alumnus  in 
science  was  Harry  Foster  Bain,  ’90.  He  attended  Johns  Hopkins 
University  from  1891  to  1893  and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  in 
geology  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1897.  In  a  long  life 
spent  in  his  profession  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
Asia  and  became  an  international  expert  in  ore  deposits  and 
mining  methods.  He  was  the  assistant  state  geologist  for  Iowa 
from  1893  to  1900,  was  a  geologist  for  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  then  state  Geologist  for  Illinois.  He  was  editor  of  Mining 
and  Science  Press,  then  editor  of  Mining  Magazine  in  London. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Hoover  Commission  for  the  Relief  of 
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Harry  Foster  Bain,  Moores  Hill  College,  1890,  was  internationally  known 
as  a  geologist  and  an  authority  on  mining  and  minerals. 


Belgium  after  World  War  I  and  was  decorated  for  his  services  by 
King  Albert.  From  1920  to  1925  he  was  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  from  1925  to  1931  was  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  later  managing 
director  of  the  Copper  and  Brass  Research  Corporation. 

Dr.  Bain  was  an  adviser  to  the  Argentine  government,  the 
Columbian  government  and  the  Philippine  government  on 
mining  and  petroleum.  During  World  War  II  he  was  interned  by 
the  Japanese  for  two  years,  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
December,  1943,  his  health  greatly  impaired  by  the  internment. 
He  returned  to  Manilla,  where  he  died  in  1948. 

Another  alumnus  of  national  prominence  was  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward  Wiggam,  known  for  his  books  on  popular  psychology  and 
allied  fields,  including  The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree,  The  New 
Decalogue  of  Science,  The  Next  Age  of  Man,  The  Marks  of  an 
Educated  Man ,  and  many  others.  He  was  best  known  to  millions 
of  newspaper  readers  by  his  syndicated  column,  Let’s  Explore 
Your  Mind ,  which  appeared  in  several  hundred  daily  papers. 
Each  day  he  answered  questions,  some  from  readers  and  some 
propounded  by  himself,  in  which  from  his  own  research  and 
wide  reading  he  exploded  many  popular  ideas  and  old  wives’ 
tales. 


Wiggam  entered  Moores  Hill  College  in  1886  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  where  as  a  member  of  the  preparatory  department  he 
was  only  an  average  student.  At  the  end  of  the  year  his  mother 
removed  him  from  Moores  Hill  College  because  he  had  become 
“too  much  interested  in  a  little  Dutch  girl,”  and  sent  him  to 
Hanover,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1893.  He  died  in 
California  in  1957. 

Several  of  the  alumni  held  responsible  positions  in  journal¬ 
ism.  Among  them  are  Earle  E.  Martin,  ’94,  the  son  of  President 
John  H.  Martin,  who  was  editor  of  the  Gev eland  Press  and  later 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Geveland  Times',  Clyde  Jennings, 
’94,  for  fifteen  years  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch  Sunday 
edition  and  later  managing  editor  of  Motor  Age;  E.  A.  Wood, 
’92,  for  several  years  advertising  manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star;  Crates  S.  Johnson,  ’98,  editor  of  Sunday  School  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church;  Albert  W.  Blake,  ’ll, 
editor  of  the  educational  page  and  the  magazine  features  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  Harley  L.  Ward,  ’12,  proprietor 
of  an  advertising  agency  in  Chicago. 

A  rather  surprising  number  of  graduates  became  physicians. 
Those  graduated  in  1900  or  later  include  Samuel  J.  Copeland, 
’00,  of  Indianapolis,  who  was  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College 
from  1920  to  1930;  Charles  D.  Humes,  ’03,  Indianapolis 
neurological  surgeon;  W.  Horace  Graves,  ’03,  who  practiced  in 
Kansas;  Paul  R.  Tindall,  ’07,  Shelbyville;  Robert  R.  Remark, 
’10,  Brookville;  Lloyd  B.  Clinton,  ’13,  Carthage,  Missouri;  Floyd 
C.  Holtegel,  ’13,  U.  S.  Navy;  Eben  E.  Smith,  ’13,  U.  S.  Navy; 
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William  E.  Cissna,  1910. 


Hugh  A.  Briscoe,  ’14,  Akron,  Ohio;  Maurice  McKain,  ’14, 
Columbus,  Indiana;  Emma  Ruth  (Watkins)  Keena,  ’14,  Greeley, 
Colorado;  and  Earl  Hix  Mitchell,  ’16,  Indianapolis.  Captain 
Oliver  A.  Smith,  U.S.N.,  served  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  navy 
for  more  than  thirty  years  before  retiring  in  1954.  He  is  the  son 
of  Professor  Clarence  E.  Smith  who  taught  mathematics  in 
Moores  Hill  from  1907  to  1914.  His  wife  is  Susie  Newgent  King, 
’10,  the  daughter  of  President  King. 

Among  the  professions,  the  ministry  has  claimed  79  alumni, 
nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the  graduates.  They  have  served  largely 
in  Indiana  although  several  have  served  large  churches  in  other 
states  and  a  few  have  been  missionaries.  Among  the  latter  was 
Ella  Cecilia  Shaw,  ’83,  who  was  for  forty-seven  years  a 
missionary  in  China.  She  was  the  first  president  of  the  Nanking 
Bible  Teachers’  Training  School  and  later  principal  of  the  Hitt 
Bible  Training  School.  She  died  in  China  December  22,  1933. 
Her  brother,  William  E.  Shaw,  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  president  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  and  a 
nephew,  E.  L.  Clark,  was  president  of  Multnomah  College  in 
Oregon. 

Among  the  graduates  of  Moores  Hill  College  some  of  the 
more  prominent  in  the  ministry  are  the  following: 

William  E.  Cissna,  ’10,  was  a  field  secretary  for  Moores  Hill 
College,  later  field  secretary  and  vice  president  of  the  College 
during  the  period  of  transfer  to  Evansville.  He  was  pastor  of 
several  churches  in  the  Indiana  Conference  and  later  served 


mountain  parishes  in  Eastern  Kentucky.  He  died  in  Lakeland, 
Florida,  December  22,  1968,  at  the  age  of  91. 

Three  sons  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Edwards,  long  a  prominent 
minister  in  the  Indiana  Conference  and  from  1905  to  1917  a 
trustee  of  Moores  Hill  College,  became  well-known  ministers. 
They  were  Loren  M.  Edwards,  ’99,  Paul  E.  Edwards,  ’07,  and 
John  F.  Edwards,  ’12. 

Frederick  L.  Fagley,  ’05,  after  teaching  history  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  Moores  Hill  College  from  1905  to  1908,  became 
associate  secretary  of  The  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches.  He  married  Hortense  Martin,  ’98,  the  daughter  of 
President  John  H.  Martin. 

Josephine  (Pavy)  Huffer,  ’14,  was  one  of  the  few  women 
ever  ordained  in  the  Indiana  Conference.  She  was  pastor  of  the 
Shelbyville,  Indiana,  Methodist  Church  for  thirty  years,  said  to 
be  a  record  tenure  for  any  minister  in  the  Indiana  Conference. 

Preston  S.  Hyde,  ’98,  whose  father,  Dr.  M.  B.  Hyde,  was  a 
trustee  of  Moores  Hill  College  for  twenty  years,  taught  English 
and  history  in  Moores  Hill  College  from  1898  until  1901  and 
was  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  India,  then  later  became 
pastor  of  churches  in  Ohio.  His  wife  was  Irene  Martin,  ’98,  a 
daughter  of  President  Martin. 

William  Talbott  Jones,  ’16,  served  as  a  chaplain  in  World 
War  I,  was  the  minister  of  several  large  churches,  district 


Dr.  William  T.  Jones,  Moores  Hill  College  1916,  trustee  of  Evansville 
College  1928-1957. 
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superintendent  of  the  Evansville  district,  1935  to  1941,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Preachers  Aid  Society,  1941  to  1950,  treasurer  of 
the  Indiana  Conference  for  eight  years,  and  district  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Bloomington  district.  He  was  for  thirty  years  a 
trustee  of  Evansville  College. 

Charles  M.  Kroft,  ’97,  was  for  twenty-three  years  the 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
his  terms  extending  from  1916  to  1939.. 

Willard  C.  Patrick,  ’12,  after  attending  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  was  associate  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Evansville, 
later  pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Albany;  First  Church, 
Connersville;  First  Church,  Columbus;  and  from  1950  until 
1958  executive  secretary  of  the  Preachers  Aid  Society.  From 
1935  until  1941  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Evansville  district 
and  from  1944  to  1950  superintendent  of  the  Bloomington 
district.  After  forty-seven  years  in  the  ministry  he  retired  in 
1958.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College  for  thirty  years, 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Conference  for  eight  years. 

In  September,  1913,  Masih  Charan  Singh  came  from  his 
home  in  Cawnpore,  India,  12,000  miles  distant,  to  attend 
Moores  Hill  College.  After  graduation  in  1915  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  where  he  was  a  minister  to  Methodist  congregations 
and  later  a  district  superintendent.  In  1948  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a  visit  and  in  June  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Evansville  College.  His  son 
Hero  Singh  was  graduated  from  Evansville  College  in  1952. 

Harry  O.  Kisner,  a  student  in  Moores  Hill  College  but  not  a 
graduate,  was  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College  sixteen  years  and 
treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Conference  for  six. 

John  Wesley  Winkley,  ’05,  spent  most  of  his  active  service  in 
the  ministry  in  California.  He  wrote  Moores  Hill  College-An 
Intimate  History  in  1954,  and  in  1958  published  Andrew 
Johnson  Bigney,  a  biography  of  the  long-time  professor  of 
science  in  Moores  Hill  College  and  at  Evansville.  He  wrote  also  a 
life  of  John  Muir.  Dr.  Winkley,  who  lived  in  Walnut  Creek, 
California,  died  in  1970. 

John  Thomas  Scull,  Jr.,  ’96,  served  churches  in  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Jeffersonville,  Connersville,  Evansville,  and  Rushville,  and 
was  superintendent  of  the  Connersville  district.  He  was  a 
chaplain  in  World  War  I  and  from  1925  to  1939  was  a  trustee  of 
Evansville  College.  He  was  a  minister  for  sixty -four  years. 

The  Moores  Hill  ministerial  alumni  mentioned  constitute 
but  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  labored  for  the  church. 
Limitations  of  space  and  lack  of  factual  information  prevent  the 
inclusion  of  many  more  who  as  worthily  served  the  church  and 
were  forceful  and  respected  pastors  in  the  many  communities  in 
which  they  served  in  Indiana  and  many  other  states.  In  addition 
to  the  seventy-nine  graduates  who  were  ministers,  there  were 
scores  who  attended  the  old  College  but  who  did  not  remain  to 
be  graduated.  The  influence  for  good  of  these  men,  who  were 
trained  in  integrity  and  piety  as  well  as  in  languages,  mathe- 


Group  of  Moores  Hill  Alumni  on  Court  House  steps,  Evansville,  June  8, 
1920.  First  row,  left  to  right  -  E.  C.  Strickler,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bigney,  Harriet 
Barker,  Otto  L.  Curl,  Virgil  Thompson,  J.  C.  White.  Second  row  —  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Jones,  Lillie  Fosbrink,  Mrs.  Gladys  Shipman  Graham,  Louwillie 
Kessler  Smith,  Willard  C.  Patrick,  Roy  H.  Valentine,  Charles  Deich, 
Victor  B.  Hargitt,  W.  E.  Cissna.  Third  row  —  W.  T.  Jones,  Earl  H. 
Mitchell,  Harry  R.  Glick,  Walter  B.  Grimes,  W.  E.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Josie 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Lucetta  Ferguson  Burnett.  Fourth  row  -  Curtis  B. 
Michael,  Samuel  J.  Copeland,  Lela  Mary  Schooley,  A.  J.  Bigney,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Miller  Nagle,  Mrs.  Fannie  Dashiell  Orebaugh,  Mrs.  Ora  Bell  Stevens 
Brown. 

These  alumni  received  their  Moores  Hill  diplomas  endorsed  by 
Evansville  College  at  the  1920  Commencement.  There  were  no  Evansville 
College  graduates  the  first  year. 

matics,  science,  history,  philosophy,  literature  and  the  Bible  at 
Moores  Hill,  can  never  be  adequately  assessed.  For  more  than  a 
century  these  men  labored  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  bringing 
enlightenment  and  peace  of  mind  to  their  thousands  of 
parishioners.  When  the  founders  of  Moores  Hill  College  in  1855 
conveyed  to  the  Methodist  Church  their  newly  established 
college,  even  before  its  doors  were  opened  to  the  thousands  of 
eager  students  who  were  to  study  there,  they  did  so  “in 
expectation  of  benefits  to  be  received.”  They  were  thinking  of 
the  financial  and  moral  support  which  a  strong  church  confer¬ 
ence  could  give  the  fledgling  institution.  While  through  the  years 
the  financial  support  may  have  been  disappointing  at  times, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sponsorship  of  the  church  helped  the 
College  to  weather  the  vicissitudes  of  the  years  and  helped  it  to 
survive  while  scores  of  small  middle-western  colleges,  all  begun 
with  high  hopes,  perished.  Finally  when  hope  of  continuation  at 
Moores  Hill  died,  it  was  the  ministers  of  the  church  who  on 
March  21,  1917,  voted,  a  few  perhaps  with  sadness,  that  the 
school  should  be  given  a  new  life  and  a  chance  for  greatness  by 
its  removal  to  Evansville.  In  this  group  were  at  least  fifty  who 
were  alumni,  trustees,  or  teachers. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


Education  —  By  Degrees 


A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Evansville  who  has  struggled 
mightily  for  a  year  or  more  to  win  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
would  have  appreciated  the  much  less  rigid  requirements  which 
Moores  Hill  College  (in  common  with  most  colleges  of  the  time) 
set  for  acquiring  this  degree,  first  mentioned  in  the  catalog  of 
1872-73  as  follows:  “The  Master  of  Arts  degree  will  be 
conferred  upon  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  three  years  standing  who 
have  sustained  a  good  character.  Application  should  be  made  to 
the  faculty  .  .  .  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  $5  to  pay  for  the 
diploma.”  By  1874  the  statement  was  expanded  slightly  to 
include  the  qualification  “and  shall  have  continued  their  literary 
pursuits.” 

Gradually  the  rules  changed  until  by  1887  the  degree  could 
be  had  only  by  passing  an  examination  or  by  submitting  a  thesis 
of  at  least  3000  words.  By  1902  it  appears  that  candidates  for 
the  degree  were  expected  to  enroll  for  courses  for  one  year  of 
residence  study.  There  was,  of  course,  no  graduate  school 
organization  nor  any  classes  to  be  taken  only  by  graduate 
students;  the  classwork  for  the  degree  consisted  of  courses  not 
taken  during  the  earlier  four  years  or  in  some  cases  private  study 
directed  by  one  of  the  professors.  Although  the  catalog  states 
that  the  work  should  be  done  in  residence,  apparently  many  if 
not  all  these  courses  could  be  taken  in  absentia ,  the  student 
reporting  only  for  examinations. 

The  catalog  for  1888-89  announced  that  the  faculty  had 
decided  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The 
announcement  took  the  following  form: 

Believing  that  there  is  a  desire  for  a  more 
systematic  and  thorough  culture,  and  wishing  to 
promote  the  same  as  far  as  possible,  the  trustees  and 
faculty  of  Moores  Hill  College  have  established  a 
postgraduate  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  A  course  in  Evidences  of 
Christianity  has  been  prepared.  Equivalent  courses 
in  other  departments  will  be  arranged  by  corre¬ 
spondence. 

The  course  is  arranged  to  cover  two  year’s  work; 
however,  it  is  not  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate  for  a  degree  to  complete  the  work  in  that 
time.  On  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the 
first  year’s  studies,  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  of 
Philosophy,  or  of  Arts  will  receive  the  correspond¬ 
ing  Master’s  degree.  After  satisfactory  examination 
on  the  second  year’s  work,  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  will 
be  conferred. 

Almost  as  an  afterthought  the  announcement  added  that  no 
credit  would  be  given  for  honorary  degrees.  It  further  advises 


prospective  students  that  those  wishing  to  pursue  this  course 
should  confer  with  the  president  with  regard  to  the  studies  and 
the  time  and  conditions  of  examinations. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  catalog  that  any  courses  were 
offered  specifically  for  Ph.D.  degree  candidates.  Probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Master’s  degree  candidates  who  did  residence  work, 
the  student  simply  took  courses  for  which  he  had  not  previously 
been  enrolled  and  perhaps  supplemented  them  with  individual 
study.  In  1889  the  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  upon  Charles  W.  Bennett,  a  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  College  from  1867  until  1872  and  professor 
of  natural  sciences  from  1872  to  1874.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  just  a  year  before,  on  May  7,  1888,  the  faculty  minutes 
show  the  following  action: 

“President  Jenkins  submitted  an  application  for  the  [honor¬ 
ary]  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  After  some  informal 
discussion  of  the  matter,  it  was  finally  deemed  inexpedient, 
notwithstanding  the  high  scholarly  standing  of  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  asked,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  College  has  not 
heretofore  conferred  said  degree  and  the  growing  feeling  that 
said  degree  should  not  be  conferred  pro-honore,  to  make  any 
precedent.”  The  application  was  accordingly  declined.  Since  the 
minutes  do  not  name  the  proposed  recipient,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  President  Jenkins  finally  had  his  way 
and  whether  the  person  who  was  turned  down  in  1888  was 
Professor  Bennett,  who  was  honored  in  1889.  After  turning 
down  President  Jenkins’  candidate  for  a  degree  in  May,  1888, 
the  faculty  later  in  the  same  month  voted  that  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  should  not  be  conferred  in  the  future  as  an  honorary 
degree;  but  as  mentioned  above,  a  year  later,  in  May,  1889,  the 
faculty  nevertheless  voted  this  honorary  degree  for  Professor 
Bennett.  His  was  the  only  honorary  Ph.D.  conferred  by  the 
College. 

Only  two  “earned”  Ph.D.  degrees  were  conferred  by  the 
College.  In  1889  Rev.  George  Cochran  was  employed  to  teach  in 
the  spring  term,  and  for  this  service  he  was  to  receive  free 
tuition  “for  the  Ph.D.  degree.”  As  late  as  June,  1904,  the 
faculty  recommended,  Professor  Aldrich  dissenting,  the  Ph.D. 
degree  for  Rev.  James  W.  Baker.  The  minutes  add  that  this  was 
not  to  set  a  precedent  for  the  future.  In  September  of  that  year 
on  motion  of  Professor  Torbet,  the  faculty  voted  that  no 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  should  thereafter  be 
given. 
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Through  the  years  a  number  of  different  degrees  were  given 
to  signify  the  completion  of  the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the 
philosophical  courses.  The  first  catalog  states  that  persons 
completing  the  scientific  course  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  or  Lady  of  Science  and  English  Literature. 
Those  who  completed  the  classical  course  were  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  or  Mistress  of  Arts.  The  catalog  for  1863-64 
stated  that  students  completing  the  scientific  course  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Mistress 
of  English  Literature.  However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  or  Lady  of  Science  and  English  Literature 
was  ever  used.  The  degree  of  Mistress  of  English  Literature 
(M.E.L.)  was  awarded  from  1856  through  1871,  while  in  1859 
the  first  male  students  to  graduate  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  and  this  degree  was  continued  throughout  the 
life  of  the  College. 

In  1890  when  the  Normal  department  was  reorganized  and 
expanded,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Didactics  was 
authorized  by  the  board.  This  degree  was  awarded  to  only  five 
persons  between  1893  and  1905.  In  1906  one  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  was  conferred,  but  from  1907  through 
1909  the  term  Normal  Diploma  was  used  to  recognize  the 
completion  of  the  four-year  normal  program.  In  1910  the 
degree  for  this  curriculum  was  changed  to  Bachelor  of  Science 
and  remained  so  until  the  College  closed. 

A  common  contemporary  complaint  that  college  degrees  are 
becoming  too  cheap  was  also  a  complaint  of  the  editor  of  the 
Moores  Hill  Collegian  in  1891 .  An  editorial  in  the  March  issue  of 
that  year  reads: 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  American  colleges, 
be  they  great  or  small,  to  diminish  the  number  of 
degrees  offered.  Instead  of  having  a  degree  for 
almost  everything  and  in  many  cases  but  very  little 
work  required,  the  aim  is  now  to  have  but  few 
degrees  and  have  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship 
for  the  attainment  of  these  degrees.  This  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  Degrees  are  getting  to  be 
entirely  too  cheap— so  cheap  that  they  are  of  but 
little  value,  although  they  seem  to  be  considered  of 
great  importance.  The  degrees  are  becoming  like  the 
title  professor.  Almost  everyone,  if  he  knows  a  little 
about  something  and  makes  a  big  display  of  it,  has 
the  title  of  professor.  It  no  longer  means  much.  We 
hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  title,  as  well 
as  many  others,  will  disappear  from  usage.  The 
degrees  should  not  be  eradicated  but  they  should 
not  be  so  cheap. 

Present  day  practice  in  any  respectable  college  dictates  that 
honorary  degrees  shall  not  be  conferred  by  the  board  of  trustees 
until  after  recommendation  by  the  faculty,  but  there  was  a  time 
at  Evansville  College  in  its  early  years  when  the  trustees 
conferred  honorary  degrees  without  recommendation  of  the 
faculty.  Also  there  was  a  period  during  the  administration  of 
President  Hale  when  a  joint  committee  from  the  board  and  from 
the  faculty  originated  the  recommendations,  which  the  board 
and  the  faculty  either  approved  or  disapproved.  Now  and  for  a 


good  many  years  past,  all  recommendations  for  honorary 
degrees  are  initiated  by  the  faculty,  and  only  such  as  are 
approved  by  faculty  action  are  then  recommended  to  the 
trustees.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  the  following  two 
statements  in  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  of  Moores  Hill  College. 
The  first  is  from  a  meeting  of  June  8, 1907. 

Moved  and  carried  that  we  refer  all  honorary 
degrees  for  this  year  to  the  committee  on  degrees  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

The  second  is  from  a  meeting  of  June  1 1. 

President  English  stated  that  the  committee  of 
the  board  on  degrees  would  not  act  without 
recommendations  from  the  faculty,  and  requested 
the  faculty  to  take  up  the  names  of  J.  H.  Morrison, 

M.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  N.  Gaither. 

The  faculty,  being  thus  nudged,  obediently  recommended 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  these  two  gentlemen 
and  for  good  measure  recommended  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  for  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Smith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Sixty-four  years 
later  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  man  who  was  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine  should  desire  an  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
(or  was  he  being  softened  up  for  a  generous  gift?)  and  why  a 
minister  who  already  had  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  would  desire  a  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Honorary  degrees  were  first  conferred  by  Moores  Hill 
College  in  1873,  when  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  on  Rev.  Sampson  Tincher.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  thirty-four  years,  from  1862  until  his 
death  in  December,  1896.  From  1881  until  1896  he  was 
president  of  the  board.  A  second  honorary  degree— Master  of 
Arts— conferred  at  the  same  commencement  went  to  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Brewington,  the  second  graduate  of  the  College  in 
1859  and  first  male  graduate.  He  served  briefly  as  acting 
president  of  the  College,  following  President  Adams  in  1862, 
but  resigned  to  enter  the  Union  Army.  In  1902  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  last  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  in  1916;  in  the 
period  of  43  years  from  1873  to  1916,  107  such  degrees  were 
awarded.  They  were  Doctor  of  Divinity,  59;  Master  of  Arts,  37; 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  1 ;  Doctor  of  Laws,  5;  Doctor  of  Science, 
2;  Doctor  of  Literature,  3. 

In  1910,  after  twenty  years  on  the  faculty,  Dr.  Bigney  was 
given  a  Doctor  of  Science  degree.  In  1914  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  was  voted  for  Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby,  later  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Wilson’s  cabinet  from  1920  to  1921.  The 
degree  was  conferred  in  absentia ,  a  practice  which  most  colleges 
had  abandoned  by  that  time. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


With  Faith  —And  a  Few  Dollars 


The  one  constant  in  the  sixty-one  years  of  Moores  Hill 
history  was  the  lack  of  money.  From  the  day  it  opened  in 
September,  1856,  until  its  closing  in  June,  1917,  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  when  the  College  was  able  to  meet  its  bills 
promptly,  pay  its  professors  as  their  salaries  became  due,  or 
provide  for  its  other  needs.  But  for  the  first  ten  years— from 
1856  to  1866— although  salaries  were  low  and  only  the  barest 
necessities  were  provided,  the  presidents  really  had  few  financial 
worries.  The  reason  was  that  the  generous  John  C.  Moore,  the 
College’s  chief  founder,  paid  all  salaries  and  bills  from  his  store 
account,  crediting  against  it  the  amounts  received  for  tuition  or 
otherwise  and  drawing  on  his  own  resources  or  those  of  his  store 
for  the  difference.  As  a  result  the  College,  after  ten  years  of 
operation,  found  itself  indebted  to  Mr.  Moore  for  nearly 
$12,000.  This  method  of  financing  the  school  apparently 
continued  until  1874.  John  C.  Moore  died  in  June,  1871,  but 
Hanson  D.  Moore  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer  of  the 
College  and  continued  to  operate  the  store. 

The  way  in  which  this  debt  to  Mr.  Moore  was  met  provides 
one  of  the  many  interesting  stories  of  the  early  years.  In  1866  it 
was  reported  to  the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference  that 
Moore  had  offered  to  accept  preferred  stock  to  be  issued  by  the 
trustees  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  debt.  The  Conference  journal 
records  the  details  of  the  offer: 

By  the  term  preferred  stock,  it  is  understood 
that  in  case  said  Collegiate  Institute  ever  realizes 
profits,  so  as  to  be  able  to  declare  dividends  to  the 
stockholders,  said  John  C.  Moore  is  first  to  be  paid 
an  amount  equal  to  six  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 
his  preferred  stock,  from  the  date  of  its  issue  up  to 
the  date  of  payment  of  dividends,  before  any 
payment  can  be  made  on  other  stock.  And  it  is 
further  understood  and  stipulated  that  in  case  of  a 
dissolution  of  the  corporation,  or  abandonment  or 
forfeiture  of  its  charter,  and  a  conversion  of  the 
property  into  cash  assets,  said  Moore  is  first  to  be 
paid  the  full  amount  of  his  preferred  stock  out  of 
the  proceeds,  before  any  payment  can  be  made  on 
other  stock. 

And  said  Moore  further  has  agreed,  that  so  soon 
as  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  an  endowment  fund 
can  be  raised  to  endow  two  chairs  in  said  institu¬ 
tion,  he  will  donate  and  transfer  the  full  amount  of 
said  preferred  stock  to  the  South-Eastern  Indiana 
Conference  .  .  .  with  a  reservation  that  the 

Conference  shall  not,  in  any  event,  transfer  said 
institution  .  .  .  to  any  other  point  or  location;  but 
in  case  of  the  abandonment  of  the  institution,  the 
property  to  the  amount  of  said  preferred  stock  shall 
revert  to  him. 


Two  years  later  the  Conference  accepted  Mr.  Moore’s  offer. 

Thus  it  appears  that  after  the  College  had  been  operating  for 
ten  years  and  was  in  debt  $12,000,  there  were  still  those  who 
believed  that  the  College  would  one  day  be  able  to  pay 
dividends  on  its  stock.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what 
claim  the  heirs  of  John  C.  Moore  might  have  had  on  the  assets 
of  the  College  when  it  was  closed  and  moved  to  Evansville  in 
1917.  By  that  time  Moore  had  been  dead  for  nearly  fifty  years; 
and  the  College  had  been  re-incorporated  as  a  not-for-profit 
corporation  under  an  act  of  the  Indiana  legislature.  Any  idea 
that  the  College  might  pay  dividends  on  its  stock  had  long  since 
been  forgotten,  and  the  principal  concern  of  the  trustees  was 
how  to  pay  its  faculty  and  meet  its  other  expenses. 

The  practice  of  handling  the  income  and  expense  of  the 
College  continued  unchanged,  and  by  1874  the  College  was 
again  indebted  to  John  C.  Moore’s  Sons  store,  this  time  for 
$8954.  In  June,  1874,  the  board  voted  to  ask  the  Conference  to 
increase  the  endowment  fund  to  $20,000  (from  its  present 
$9000)  with  the  understanding  that  the  current  debt  of  $8954 
would  be  subscribed  by  the  residents  of  Moores  Hill  and 
vicinity.  By  conference  time  in  September,  the  trustees  were 
able  to  report  that  the  “floating  debt”  of  $8954  had  been 
subscribed,  half  of  it  by  the  heirs  of  John  C.  Moore,  to  whom  it 
was  owed.  The  Conference  passed  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  that  we,  as  a  conference,  pledge 
ourselves  to  raise  the  remainder  of  the  twenty 
thousand  dollars  of  endowment  fund  for  Moore’s 
Hill  College,  by  personal  donations,  and  by  efforts 
to  induce  our  friends  to  make  donations  also. 

Further  details  of  the  plan  were  explained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  education.  Sufficient  endowment  pledges 
were  to  be  obtained  within  five  years  and  were  to  carry  interest 
at  ten  per  cent  annually.  The  debt  notes  were  to  bear  interest  at 
six  per  cent.  In  each  case  interest  was  payable  “absolutely,”  but 
the  principal  of  both  the  endowment  and  the  debt  pledges  were 
conditional  and  were  to  be  void  unless  the  endowment  fund  was 
raised  to  $20,000  by  1879.  In  theory  the  interest  would  provide 
the  College  with  income  while  the  endowment  fund  was  being 
raised.  But  it  appears  that  very  little  interest  was  collected.  By 
June,  1876,  the  floating  debt  had  been  reduced  by  $800,  but 
the  treasurer’s  report  continues: 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  many  of  those  giving 
notes  to  pay  the  interest  due,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  create  a  new  debt  which  amounts  at 
this  time  to  $4030. 
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Consequently,  for  a  few  years  there  were  two  “floating 
debts”— the  one  created  before  1874  and  the  one  after  that 
date.  The  “floating  debt”  of  $8954  incurred  prior  to  1874,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  owed  to  John  C.  Moore  and  Sons  and 
was  covered  by  pledges,  half  of  the  amount  having  been  pledged 
by  the  heirs  of  John  C.  Moore.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  June  14,  1880,  the  treasurer  happily  reported  that  this 
debt  had  been  completely  canceled  by  surrendering  to  John  C. 
Moore  and  Sons  the  notes  and  subscriptions  the  College  held 
against  the  firm  and  transferring  to  the  endowment  fund  a  like 
amount  of  notes  that  were  taken  to  pay  the  old  floating  debt. 
This  bit  of  “frenzied  finance”  can  be  understood  only  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Moore  Company  was  one  of  the  principal 
borrowers  from  the  endowment  fund.  Each  year  the  company 
paid  the  College  interest  on  its  loan  from  the  endowment  fund, 
while  the  College  paid  the  company  interest  on  the  “floating 
debt.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the  transaction  reported  above  by 
the  treasurer,  the  College  now  had  in  its  endowment  fund  a 
large  number  of  small  pledges  to  the  College  instead  of  the  note 
of  the  Moore  Company.  Unquestionably  the  transaction  even¬ 
tually  cost  the  endowment  fund  a  good  many  dollars  because  of 
uncollectible  pledges. 

In  addition  to  the  second  floating  debt  of  $4030  in  June, 
1878,  there  was  interest  of  $150  due  on  the  debt  and  unpaid 
faculty  salaries  of  $1 160.  Moreover,  the  treasurer’s  report  states 
that  during  the  year  $1039  had  been  collected  on  endowment 
principal  and  used  for  current  expenses.  The  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  execute  a  note  to  the  endowment  fund  for  this 
amount  “in  order  to  maintain  the  endowment  fund  intact.” 
Throughout  the  years  the  records  show  payment  of  interest 
from  the  current  fund  to  the  endowment  for  funds  so 
borrowed.  Among  the  Moores  Hill  records  are  several  of  the 
notes  payable  to  the  endowment  fund  and  signed  by  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  board.  In  at  least  two  cases  the 
payment  of  interest  at  ten  per  cent  for  fifteen  years  is  shown. 
Since  the  interest  was  returnable  to  the  College  for  operating 
expenses,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  matter  was  nothing  but  a 
bookkeeping  transaction,  but  the  effect  was  that  endowment 
principal  had  been  spent  for  operating  expenses  and  the  College 
thereby  denied  the  income  which  it  so  desperately  needed.  A 
bookkeeping  entry  of  interest  paid  out  and  interest  received 
paid  no  salaries.  The  ultimate  result  was  that  by  1916  the 
College  owed  $21,200  to  its  endowment  fund,  $14,500  to  the 
bank,  $2900  to  the  faculty,  and  $220  in  unpaid  bills  with  only 
$343  in  the  bank  to  meet  these  obligations. 

In  June,  1879,  the  trustees  had  certified  that  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  was  now  $20,000  and  that  therefore  all  pledges 
taken  since  1874  both  for  the  debt  and  endowment  were  due 
and  payable.  But  nearly  half  of  the  endowment  fund  was  in  the 
form  of  pledges,  and  on  many  of  them  no  payment  had  been 
made  on  interest  or  principal.  During  the  following  years,  board 
minutes  speak  of  threatened  legal  action  and  occasionally  an 


actual  suit  to  collect.  Unpaid  pledges  given  by  ministers  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  presiding  elders.  Some  compromise 
settlements  were  made,  interest  being  forgiven  if  the  principal 
was  paid. 

Almost  ten  years  later  the  committee  on  endowment 
reported  that  of  the  supposed  $20,000  endowment  fund  only 
$12,750  was  invested,  the  rest  of  the  funds  consisting  of 
unsecured  notes  (pledges),  and  urged  that  in  the  coming  year 
the  treasurer  use  all  reasonable  means  to  collect  them.  By  1 893 
the  invested  fund,  presumably  including  the  College’s  notes  for 
money  borrowed  for  operating  expenses  had  grown  to  $16,500, 
and  by  1894  it  was  $17,843.  Apparently  few  of  the  pledges 
taken  between  1874  and  1879  had  been  collected  either  by 
persuasion  or  by  legal  process.  Probably  there  were  some  losses 
through  unsecured  personal  loans.  In  1894  it  was  reported  to 
the  board  that  there  would  be  a  loss  of  $250  on  a  $500  loan  to 
a  deceased  trustee,  a  member  of  the  board  from  1873  to  1890, 
whose  estate  was  insolvent.  The  following  paragraph  appears  in 
the  minutes  for  January  1 1 ,  1902: 

It  appears  that  Dr _ [also  a  former 

member  of  the  board]  desired  to  have  the  suit 
against  him  called  off  and  agrees  to  acknowledge  the 
note,  pay  all  back  interest  and  pay  six  per  cent  in 
the  future. 

A  week  later  the  minutes  record:  “The  paper  was  presented, 

signed  by  Dr _ _  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the 

note  and  offering  to  take  immediate  steps  to  pay  same,  principal 
and  interest,  if  the  suit  was  withdrawn.  It  was  decided  to 
withdraw  the  suit.” 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  failure  to  collect  pledges  was  due 
to  difficulties  of  communication  and  transportation.  From  the 
frequent  resolutions  of  the  board  calling  for  the  collection  of 


After  six  years  of  student  agitation  and  fund  raising  this  gymnasium  was 
completed  in  1900.  It  cost  $1645  and  was  40  feet  wide  and  70  feet  long. 
But  it  was  larger  than  Indiana  University ’s  first  gym,  which  was  built  in 
1892  and  was  40  by  60  feet. 
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Conference  College. 

Established  1856 — 46fk 

Ye 

College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Preparatory  Department. 

Normal  School. 

The  Moores  pill  College, 

Charles  U/illard  lewis, 

Strong  Faculty. 

Personal  Attention. 
Denominational,  Not  Sectarian. 

Classical.  Philosophical  and 
Scientific  Courses. 

NO  SALOONS  IN  TOWN. 

NO  BILLIARD  HALLS. 

fluslc.  Oratory. 

Stenography. 

Physical  Culture. 

PRESIDENT. 

EXPENSES  LOW. 

INSTRUCTION  BEST. 

In  1900 President  Charles  W.  Lewis  was  using  this  letterhead  to  advertise  the  College’s  advantages. 


pledges,  it  seems  probable,  too,  that  there  was  some  uncons¬ 
cious  neglect  by  presidents  of  the  College  and  treasurers  of  the 
board  to  whom  this  duty  fell.  It  appears  that  the  emphasis  was 
largely  on  securing  the  pledges  rather  than  collecting  them. 
Contrary  to  present  practice,  these  promises  to  pay  were 
considered  as  assets  at  face  value  with  no  allowance  made  for 
nonpayment.  Possession  of  large  amounts  in  notes  (pledges) 
gave  the  trustees  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  affluence  which  was 
illusory.  This  feeling  may  have  been  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
the  bank  often  accepted  such  “notes”  as  collateral  for  loans  to 
the  College. 

But  one  should  not  be  too  harsh  in  his  judgments  of  the 
actions  of  these  devoted  men.  Theirs  was  a  thankless  task,  and 
they  did  keep  the  College  alive  while  scores  of  other  colleges 
died  and  are  forgotten. 

Anyone  living  in  the  twentieth  century  who  examines  the 
financial  history  of  the  College  is  amazed  to  discover  the  few 
changes  made  in  its  charges  to  students  and  the  meagerness  of 
these  changes  during  the  sixty -one  years  of  operation.  In  its  first 
year,  1856-57,  operating  upon  a  basis  of  four  terms  of  ten 
weeks  each,  tuition  charges  per  year  were  scientific  course  $24, 
classical  course  $32,  scientific  preparatory  course  $18,  classical 
preparatory  course  $26.  These  charges  continued  almost  un¬ 
changed  until  the  1871-72  school  year  when  the  College  went  to 
three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each  and  actually  reduced  its 
tuition  for  the  college  courses  (which  by  that  time  was  the  same 
both  for  the  scientific  and  the  classical  course)  from  $32  to  $30 
per  year.  In  the  same  year  the  preparatory  charges  were  made 
uniform  for  the  scientific  and  classical  courses  at  $24.  No 
further  change  in  the  charges  was  made  until  1891-92,  when  the 
preparatory  charge  went  to  $27  per  year,  the  college  tuition 
remaining  the  same  at  $30.  The  $30  charge  for  collegiate  tuition 
then  remained  unchanged  until  the  fall  of  1911,  when  it  was 
advanced  to  $42,  while  the  preparatory  school,  now  called  the 
Academy,  was  increased  to  $39  per  year.  In  its  final  year, 
1916-17,  tuition  was  $45  for  college  courses  and  $42  for  the 
Academy. 

Tuition  in  1910  was  actually  less  than  in  1856  for  the 
classical  course,  being  $30  per  year  as  compared  with  $32  in 
1856.  Thus  for  a  period  of  fifty-four  years  the  tuition  remained 


substantially  unchanged.  As  a  measure  of  comparison  the 
Evansville  College  tuition  in  1919,  its  first  year,  was  $75  per 
year,  an  increase  of  sixty -five  per  cent  over  the  tuition  last 
charged  at  Moores  Hill  in  1916-17.  By  the  fall  of  1970  it  was 
$1185  per  year  or  more  than  fifteen  times  the  tuition  of  1919. 
Although  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  American  economy 
with  the  accompanying  rise  in  prices  and  lessening  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  largely  a  phenomenon  which  began  the 
second  third  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  still  seems  a  bit 
surprising  that  for  fifty-four  years  tuition  charges  at  Moores  Hill 
remained  unchanged,  while  in  fifty  years  at  Evansville  the 
tuition  increased  nearly  1500  per  cent. 

During  the  second  third  of  the  twentieth  century,  Evansville 
College  found  that  a  reasonable  increase  in  tuition  did  not  in 
itself  decrease  growth  in  enrollment.  The  increase  or  decrease  in 
enrollments  seemed  to  be  related  more  to  other  factors  than  to 
the  tuition  charge.  Evansville  College,  in  its  several  increases  in 
tuition  from  1919  until  1967,  was  unable  to  discover  any 
positive  correlation  between  increased  tuition  and  enrollment. 
After  that  date  with  a  second  college— state  supported— in  the 
same  city,  tuition  increases  probably  slowed  the  University’s 
enrollment  growth. 

Why  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  Moores  Hill  College 
refrained  from  increasing  the  tuition  as  a  means  of  ameliorating 
its  unhappy  financial  situation,  we  will  never  know.  Perhaps 
they  were  correct  in  their  belief  that  higher  tuition  would  have 
resulted  in  lower  enrollment.  Certainly  most  of  their  students 
had  very  little  money.  Also,  except  for  Civil  War  inflation,  the 
period  was  one  of  relatively  stable  prices.  We  do  know  that  the 
College  made  a  great  deal  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  attendance 
there  was  low.  In  1903  the  total  expense  for  tuition,  fees,  books 
and  board  and  room  was  given  as  $160  to  $200  per  year.  As  late 
as  1916  the  catalogue  estimated  costs  to  be  from  $150  to  $250 
per  year.  From  time  to  time  efforts  were  made  to  bring  about 
some  increase  in  income  from  students.  In  its  second  year  of 
operation,  1857-58,  there  was  a  janitor  fee  of  50  cents  per  term. 
Unlike  the  tuition,  this  fee  was  increased  from  time  to  time  and 
by  1873  it  was  $2.  It  was  not  until  1898  that  a  library  fee  of 
twenty -five  cents  per  term  was  charged.  By  1904  laboratory  fees 
appeared,  the  charge  for  chemistry  being  $2  per  term  and  for 
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biology  $1.  In  1909  botany  and  physics  at  $1  per  term  were 
added,  and  in  the  same  year  a  gymnasium  fee  of  fifty  cents  per 
term  was  charged. 

Records  leave  no  doubt  that  Moores  Hill  College,  in 
common  with  many  other  colleges,  was  not  always  successful  in 
enforcing  the  trustee  rule  that  tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance. 
In  the  first  catalogue,  1856-57,  the  subject  is  mentioned 
timidly,  the  statement  reading,  “It  is  thought  advisable,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  institution,  that  all  bills  of  tuition  be  paid 
strictly  in  advance,  (or  satisfactorily  secured).  The  difference 
will  be  trifling  to  the  student,  while  in  the  end  it  might 
materially  affect  the  institution.”  The  statement  was  continued 
unchanged  until  1865-66,  when  a  sentence  was  added,  “No  one, 
therefore,  will  be  considered  a  member  of  the  College  until  a 
certificate  is  presented,  signed  by  the  treasurer.”  By  1873  this 
tone  almost  of  apology  for  requesting  payment  disappeared  and 


was  replaced  by  the  blunt  statement,  “All  bills  of  tuition  must 
be  paid  in  advance.”  By  1904,  with  commendable  economy  of 
wordage,  there  was  simply  the  statement,  ‘Tayable  in  advance.” 
With  minor  changes  it  remained  the  same  thereafter. 

Trustee  minutes  indicate,  however,  that  enforcing  the  rule 
was  much  more  difficult  than  stating  it.  Year  after  year  the 
minutes  of  the  executive  committee  record  resolutions  that 
tuition  must  be  paid  in  advance  and  that  the  faculty  and  the 
president  of  the  College  must  strictly  enforce  the  rule.  The 
repetition  of  this  trustee  action  indicates  that  exceptions 
continued  to  be  made.  Also  the  trustee  treasurer’s  reports  show 
unpaid  tuition  at  the  end  of  each  year,  although  the  amount 
unpaid  usually  did  not  exceed  three  to  four  per  cent  of  the  total 
charges.  Undoubtedly  the  compassion  of  the  president  and  the 
faculty  for  needy  students  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  demand 
advance  payment  in  every  case. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


The  Final  Authority 


As  the  persons  responsible  for  the  school,  the  trustees  of 
Moores  Hill  College  spent  many  hours  wrestling  with  financial 
and  other  problems.  The  entire  board  met  regularly  once  a  year 
in  June,  but  occasional  special  meetings  were  called  to  deal  with 
specific  problems.  During  the  year  an  executive  committee  met 
monthly  or  more  often  between  the  annual  meetings  to  approve 
bills  and  deal  with  other  matters  requiring  trustee  action. 
Because  there  was  no  college  administrative  officer  except  the 
president,  the  executive  committee  attended  to  many  matters 
which  in  larger  colleges  were  handled  by  a  business  manager, 
dean,  or  other  college  officer.  Although  the  reasons  are 
understandable,  the  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College  violated  the 
first  principle  of  a  board  of  trustees,  which  is  that  it  is  a 
policy-making  group  that  leaves  administration  to  the  officers 
and  the  faculty.  The  Moores  Hill  board  continually  dealt  with 
matters  of  discipline  and  curriculum.  Working  through  commit¬ 
tees,  it  did  what  little  purchasing  there  was  to  be  done  and 
attended  to  repairs  on  the  buildings.  In  short,  the  trustees 
functioned  both  as  policy  makers  and  as  administrators. 

No  record  remains  concerning  the  first  board  of  trustees 
except  that  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Holliday,  presiding  elder  of  the 
Lawrenceburg  District  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  the 
president,  serving  from  1854  until  October,  1855.  When  the 
church  accepted  control  of  the  College  in  September,  1855,  it 
appointed  John  C.  Moore,  F.  C.  Holliday,  and  Rev.  E.  W. 
Burruss  “to  receive,  hold  and  vote  the  stock  of  said  institution.” 
As  explained  more  fully  elsewhere,  the  College  was  organized  as 
a  stock  company,  the  original  donors  receiving  one  share  of 
stock  for  each  $20  contributed.  An  historical  sketch  in  the 
College  catalog  for  1900-01  relates  that  the  commissioners 
mentioned  above  met  in  Moores  Hill  on  October  25,  1855, 
“received  the  resignation  of  the  ‘local  board’  and  elected 
trustees.”  One  of  the  new  trustees  was  Rev.  Enoch  G.  Wood, 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Lawrenceburg,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  board,  a  position  which  he  held  for  25 
years,  until  his  death  June  25,  1880.  The  first  catalog  (for 
1856-57)  lists  the  following  trustees,  who  probably  were  the 
ones  chosen  by  the  commissioners  in  October,  1855:  Rev. 
Enoch  G.  Wood,  president;  Joseph  McCreary,  secretary;  John  C. 
Moore,  treasurer;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Bowers;  Rev.  Alexander  Connel¬ 
ly;  Dr.  Erasmus  B.  Collins;  Ranna  C.  Stevens;  and  James  S. 
Stevens.  Of  these  trustees  Mr.  McCreary  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
two  of  the  five  persons  who  had  signed  the  Articles  of 


Incorporation.  The  other  signers  were  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Behar- 
rell,  W.  H.  Terrill,  and  Chester  R.  Faulkner.  These  five  persons 
presumably  were  the  “local  trustees”  who  served  from  1854  to 
1855. 

Between  the  years  1854  and  1919,  one  hundred  thirty-three 
men  served  on  the  board.  (While  1917  is  ordinarily  considered 
the  terminal  date  of  the  College  because  no  classes  were  held 
after  that  year,  the  College  existed  legally  until  February  17, 
1919,  when  the  state  legislature  created  Evansville  College  and 
ended  the  existence  of  the  school  under  the  name  of  Moores 
Hill  College.)  Of  the  127  trustees,  56  were  ministers,  20  were 
businessmen,  13  were  physicians  and  dentists,  10  were  attorneys 
and  judges,  and  the  occupations  of  28  are  now  unknown.  For  a 
few  years  trustees  were  chosen  by  the  “commissioners,”  who 
were  appointed  by  the  Conference,  but  soon  the  Conference 
began  the  practice  of  electing  the  trustees  directly.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  College  board  the 
election  of  trustees  is  recorded  as  though  the  board  was 
self-perpetuating,  but  such  elections  were  in  reality  nominations 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Conference.  If  the  Conference  ever 
failed  to  elect  the  board’s  nominees,  there  is  no  record  of  it  in 
the  minutes. 

The  local  nature  of  the  College  can  be  surmised  from  the 
large  number  of  Moores  Hill  residents  serving  as  trustees.  In 
1856  there  were  eight  trustees,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  village. 
From  1857  to  1865  there  were  eleven  trustees,  more  than  half 
being  local  residents.  In  1865  the  number  was  increased  to 
eighteen  and  remained  so  until  1874,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
seventeen;  but  in  1881  it  was  again  increased,  this  time  to 
twenty -one.  By  1896  the  number  was  twenty-seven  and 
remained  so  until  the  College  closed.  The  number  of  Moores  Hill 
residents  on  the  board  declined  after  1870,  being  usually  from 
five  to  eight. 

Although  the  number  of  non-resident  trustees  increased,  this 
was  not  true  of  the  executive  committee,  whose  actions  carried 
the  full  authority  of  the  board  unless  rescinded  at  the  annual 
meeting,  something  which  occurred  very  seldom.  For  conven¬ 
ience,  this  committee  was  made  up  of  local  persons  and 
residents  of  nearby  towns.  There  was  much  informality  in 
choosing  who  would  sit  on  this  committee.  It  was  usual  for  the 
board  to  name  three  or  four  members  and  then  to  add  that  the 
local  Methodist  minister  and  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district 
would  also  be  members  of  the  committee,  even  though  they 
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were  not  trustees.  Thus  persons  other  than  trustees  would  often 
be  members  of  the  board’s  most  important  committee. 

Terms  of  the  trustees  were  for  three  years,  but  re-election, 
often  many  times,  was  the  custom.  The  record  for  years  of 
service  was  held  by  George  W.  Wood,  the  son  of  Enoch  G. 
Wood,  one  of  the  founders,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board 
from  1867  to  1919— a  period  of  52  years.  His  record  of 
attendance  at  meetings  was  one  of  the  best.  Hanson  D.  Moore, 
one  of  the  sons  of  John  C.  Moore,  served  for  48  years,  from 
1871  to  1919.  He  was  secretary  from  1884  to  1888  and 
treasurer  from  1888  to  1906.  John  H.  Martin,  three  times 
president  of  the  College,  was  a  trustee  from  1870  to  1916— for¬ 
ty-six  years.  James  S.  Stevens,  one  of  the  founders,  was  a  trustee 
from  1856  until  1896.  At  his  death  it  was  noted  that  he  was  the 
last  of  the  original  board  of  1855-56.  Others  who  were  trustees 
for  thirty  years  or  more  were  Rev.  James  A.  Sargent,  thirty- 
eight  years;  John  K.  Thompson,  thirty-seven  years;  Rev:  John 
W.  Dashiell  and  Rev.  Sampson  Tincher,  thirty -five  years;  and 
Rev.  Robert  Roberts,  thirty  years.  Twenty-one  persons  were 
board  members  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

John  C.  Moore,  the  founder  and  chief  financial  supporter  of 
the  College  in  the  early  years,  was  a  trustee  from  1856  until  his 
death  at  61  years  of  age  in  1871.  He  was  the  treasurer  for  these 
fifteen  years.  He  kept  the  College  alive  during  the  difficult  early 
years  by  paying, its  bills  and  accepting  such  income  as  there  was. 
By  1866  the  College  owed  him  $12,000,  which  he  canceled  by 
accepting  for  the  debt  preferred  stock,  which  actually  had  no 
value. 

Presidents  of  the  board  and  their  years  in  office  follow: 


Rev.  F.  C.  Holliday 

1854-1855 

Rev.  Enoch  G.  Wood 

1855-1880 

Rev.  Sampson  Tincher 

1881-1895 

John  K.  Thompson 

1896-1898 

Rev.  John  H.  Martin 

1898-1904 

Rev.  E.  H.  Wood 

1904-191 1 

Ward  H.  Watson 

1911-1916 

E.  V.  Hawkins 

1916-1919 

The  only  trustee  of  national  prominence  was  James  E. 
Watson,  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana  from  1916  to 
1933.  He  was  elected  to  the  board  in  1903,  when  he  was 
representing  the  Sixth  Indiana  Congressional  District  in  Con¬ 
gress,  and  remained  a  member  until  1919.  A  search  of  the 
minutes  for  these  sixteen  years  does  not  indicate  that  he 
attended  even  one  meeting  of  the  board.  However,  he  may  have 
been  helpful  to  the  College  in  other  ways.  He  probably  was  one 
of  the  men  who  helped  President  English  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  Andrew  Carnegie,  an  interview  which  resulted  in  a  gift  of 
$18,750  from  the  steel  baron  as  part  of  the  cost  of  Carnegie 
Hall. 

A  reading  of  the  minutes  from  1870,  the  earliest  that  have 
been  preserved,  to  the  final  meeting  on  June  27,  1918,  indicates 
that  the  trustees  were  eager  for  the  College  to  prosper  but  the 
minutes  also  reveal  that  often  the  problems,  especially  the 


Dr.  John  W.  Dashiell 

financial  ones,  exceeded  their  ability  to  solve  them.  Matters 
were  referred  back  and  forth  between  committees  and  the  board 
without  much  being  accomplished.  The  following  examples  may 
be  somewhat  extreme,  but  not  too  much  so.  In  1906,  as 
Carnegie  Hall  was  being  built,  the  Philoneikean  and  Sigournean 
Literary  Societies  applied  to  the  executive  committee  for  space 
in  the  new  building.  The  executive  committee  referred  the 
request  to  the  board.  The  board  thereupon  referred  the  matter 
to  a  special  committee.  At  a  later  session  of  the  board,  this 
special  committee  recommended  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  executive  committee.  And  so  after  a  year  the  problem  was 
back  where  it  had  started,  with  nothing  accomplished. 

Over  the  years  many  able  and  conscientious  men  labored  for 
the  welfare  of  the  College,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  did  keep  it  operating  for  sixty-one  years,  while  more  than  a 
score  of  other  Indiana  colleges  failed.  F.  C.  Holliday  in  his  book 
Indiana  Methodism,  published  in  1873,  lists  twelve  colleges 
operating  at  that  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Church  alone.  Of  these  twelve  only  two  remain  today— DePauw 
University  and  the  successor  to  Moores  Hill,  the  University  of 
Evansville. 

Probably  not  one  of  the  127  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College 
survives  today.  But  at  least  twenty-six  lived  to  see  Evansville 
College  well  established  and  serving  more  students  in  a  broader 
way  than  Moores  Hill  College  could  have  done.  These  men  could 
properly  take  pride  in  what  Moores  Hill  had  accomplished,  and 
they  must  have  felt  also  that  in  the  success  of  Evansville  College 
their  labors  had  borne  fruit  and  that  its  success  was  a 
compensation  for  their  many  years  of  frustration  and  struggle. 
One  of  the  trustees,  Roscoe  Kiper  of  Boonville,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  serving  in  the  legislature  which  in  1919  passed 
the  act  which  chartered  Evansville  College.  Six  who  had  served 
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as  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  became  trustees  of  Evansville  College, 
where  they  served  with  distinction.  They  were  B.  F.  Adams,  Jr., 
of  Bloomington;  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson  of  Cincinnati;  E. 
V.  Hawkins  of  Connersville;  Earl  E.  Martin  of  Cleveland;  Rev. 
George  H.  Murphy  of  Columbus;  and  G.  S.  Tarbox  of  Mattoon, 
Illinois. 

While  unquestionably  the  maintenance  permanently  of  a 
college  in  the  town  of  Moores  Hill,  especially  after  about  1900, 
was  terribly  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible,  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  the  board  of  trustees  was  not  as  effective 
as  it  should  have  been.  Throughout  its  sixty-one  years  the  board 
was  composed  largely  of  residents  of  Moores  Hill,  ministers  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  a  few  doctors,  lawyers,  and  business 
men.  Most  of  the  board  members  were  not  men  of  large  means 
financially,  and  some  were  without  any  great  influence  in  the 
Conference.  A  sentence  from  a  letter  from  E.  V.  Hawkins,  board 
president,  to  President  Hughes  in  June,  1917,  contains,  a 
criticism  which  was  never  made  publicly,  but  which  probably 
had  some  validity. 

“The  deplorable  financial  condition  of  Moores  Hill  College 


is  a  plain  indication  of  either  lack  of  capacity  or  downright 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,”  he  wrote.  Answering  him 
President  Hughes  said,  “Your  letter  contains  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  lack  of  capacity  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees.  That  is  the  exact  truth  and  a  sentiment  that  has  been  as 
clear  as  daylight  to  me  for  months.  Had  men  of  large  vision  and 
ability  been  in  the  control  of  the  institution  it  need  never  have 
been  where  it  is  today.”  But  how  was  Moores  Hill  College  to 
secure  men  of  “large  vision  and  ability”  (and  Hughes  should 
have  added  large  means)  for  its  board?  This  severe  criticism 
overlooks  some  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a  college  in  a 
small  country  village  in  an  area  of  little  financial  and  student 
potential.  It  may,  however,  in  part  explain  that  when  time  after 
time  the  financial  crisis  of  the  College  was  presented  to  the 
board  of  trustees  by  the  president,  almost  the  only  response 
from  the  board  was  to  adopt  a  resolution  or  appoint  a 
committee.  Whether  the  trustees  contributed  financially  to  the 
institution  to  the  extent  that  they  could  will  never  be  known, 
but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  when  in  1916  President  Hughes 
presented  a  plan  for  meeting  the  annual  deficit  and  asked  the 
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trustees  to  assume  $1500  of  the  expected  $5000  shortage,  the 
board  of  trustees  of  27  members  pledged  only  approximately 
$800,  part  of  which  was  never  paid.  No  doubt  there  was  much 
good  will  and  a  desire  to  help,  but  very  little  effective  action. 

In  the  Conference  the  situation  was  much  the  same.  In  the 
minutes  of  the  annual  session  of  the  Conference,  the  reports  of 
the  committee  on  education  contain  profuse  statements  of 
appreciation  for  the  College  and  its  underpaid  and  overworked 
professors  as  well  as  statements  of  the  needs  of  the  College  and 
promises  of  greater  financial  support.  But  little  real  financial 
support  followed  the  adoption  of  the  reports.  There  was  no  lack 
of  good  will  or  good  intentions,  but  the  ministers,  too,  were 
underpaid  and  overworked,  and  there  were  many  demands  on 
the  church  members  for  support  of  other  objects  of  the  church’s 
solicitude. 

Although  Moores  Hill  College  was  the  Southeastern  Indiana 
Conference  college,  having  been  turned  over  to  it  by  the 
founders  in  1855  “in  expectation  of  advantages  to  be  derived,” 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Church  furnished  financial  support 
(except  that  members  may  have  responded  to  solicitations  of 
the  “college  agent”)  until  almost  twenty-five  years  after  it  had 
accepted  responsibility  for  the  College.  In  1880  the  Conference 
ordered  that  $500  should  be  apportioned  to  the  several 
churches  for  its  support.  Because  of  a  difference  in  the  College 
and  the  Conference  fiscal  years,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much 
was  raised  by  the  Conference  for  the  College  in  any  particular 
year.  The  amount  promised  in  1880  probably  would  have  been 
received  in  the  College’s  1881-82  year.  No  separate  entry 
appears  in  the  treasurer’s  report  in  June,  1882,  for  a  “Confer¬ 
ence  educational  collection”  (the  term  used  in  later  reports), 
but  there  is  an  entry  for  “incidental  income”  of  $210.  The 
reports  for  1882-83  show  a  Conference  collection  of  $136.93. 
Subsequent  years  show  educational  collection  ranging  from  a 
low  of  $17.25  in  1887-88  to  $1250  in  1912.  But  for  a  college 
whose  total  expenses  ranged  from  approximately  $4500  in  1880 
to  $14,000  in  1912,  the  conference  support  was  meager.  It 
should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  the  support  of  the 
church  was  of  no  consequence  or  that  it  was  limited  to  the 
“educational  collection.”  The  influence  of  pastors  in  directing 
students  to  Moores  Hill  was  an  important  part  of  church 
support.  And  members  of  the  congregation  were  fair  game  for 
the  college  presidents  and  other  agents  who  through  the  years 
roamed  the  Conference  in  search  of  dollars  that  could  be  pried 
loose  for  the  cause.  Certainly  much  more  money  was  raised  for 
Moores  Hill  College  through  direct  solicitation  than  through  the 
annual  apportionment  and  its  subsequent  “collection.”  It  was 
not  until  Evansville  College  was  well  established  that  meaningful 
support  came  from  funds  raised  by  the  churches  and  sent  to  the 
Conference  treasurer  for  transmission  to  the  College. 

Moreover,  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  many  presidents  and 
college  agents  over  the  years  were  less  bountiful  than  they 
appeared  at  the  time.  The  scanty  financial  records  that  now 


exist  cannot  be  made  to  yield  information  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  C.P.A.,  but  a  careful  reading  of  trustee  minutes 
from  1870  to  the  close  of  the  College  in  1917  makes  it  clear 
that  the  rate  of  collection  was  low— how  low  no  one  can  say 
positively.  But  a  fair  guess  is  that  if  half  the  pledges  made  to 
Moores  Hill  College  during  its  sixty-one  years  had  been 
collected,  the  school  would  have  had  few  financial  worries. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  frustration  which  presidents  and 
other  college  agents  must  have  felt  as  unpaid  subscription  notes 
which  they  had  worked  so  hard  to  obtain  eventually  became 
only  worthless  scraps  of  paper.  Among  the  few  records  which 
came  from  Moores  Hill  to  Evansville  was  a  package  of  several 
hundred  pledges  dated  from  the  early  1860’sto  1914,  carefully 
wrapped  and  with  a  note  in  Dr.  Bigney’s  unmistakable  handwri¬ 
ting,  “Probably  of  little  value”— which  must  stand  as  a  classic 
example  of  understatement. 

The  complete  financial  history  of  Moores  Hill  College  will 
never  be  written  because  the  records  which  are  extant  are 
fragmentary  and  often  vague  and  even  misleading  to  one  who 
lacks  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trustees’  problems,  their 
customary  ways  of  dealing  with  them,  and  the  unknown  reasons 
for  some  of  their  actions.  But  enough  record  remains  to  support 
some  judgments  even  after  the  passage  of  50  to  117  years. 

It  often  has  been  asserted  that  Moores  Hill  College  was  never 
out  of  debt,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  is  a  correct  statement.  The 
minutes  of  the  board  are  replete  with  the  words  “borrow,  loan, 
deficit,”  and  expressions  such  as  “it  was  decided  to  paint  the 
rooms,  repair  the  stairs,  patch  the  roof’  (and  other  similar 
proposals  ad  infinitum)  “if  the  money  can  be  raised.”  Almost 
every  year  a  collection  was  taken  at  the  commencement 
exercises  to  meet  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  yearly  deficit.  The 
deficit  was  largely  in  unpaid  faculty  salaries,  but  faculty 
members  were  usually  the  most  generous  contributors  to  the 
collection.  For  years  the  faculty  were  expected  to  man  the 
refreshment  stand  during  commencement  week,  the  profits 
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going  to  the  College. 

Over  the  many  years  almost  every  conceivable  stratagem  was 
suggested  to  eliminate  the  annual  deficit.  Probably  the  most 
successful  was  subscriptions  taken  at  the  commencement 
exercises.  But  some  of  the  suggestions  were  rather  naive  and  had 
the  effect  of  hiding  the  deficit  rather  than  meeting  it.  For 
example,  this  plan  was  proposed  to  the  board  June  17,  1902: 

When  on  August  1  the  deficit  for  the  preceding 
year  has  been  determined,  an  effort  should  be  made 
at  once  to  pay  the  existing  deficiency  in  cash,  this 
to  be  accomplished  by  individual  loans  made  by  the 


several  trustees;  then  carry  this  as  a  liability  of  the 
College  to  the  trustees  in  a  lump  sum,  thereby 
wiping  out  the  deficiency  which  has  been  carried 
over  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  future  each  year 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

How  this  would  erase  the  deficit  and  how  each  succeeding 
year  would  “take  care  of  itself’  is  not  exactly  clear.  Perhaps  the 
trustees  were  to  be  expected  to  forgive  the  loans  to  the  College. 
The  plan  was  adopted  by  the  trustees,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  implemented,  and  subsequent  reports  continue  to 
show  unpaid  bills,  unpaid  salaries,  and  bank  loans. 
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Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney,  seated,  at  home.  Standing,  Mrs.  Bigney;  the  guest  is  not  identified. 


The  first  Methodist  Church  building  in  Moores  Hill  was 
constructed  in  1829.  In  1839  a  larger  church  was  built  near  by. 
It  was  in  the  second  church  that  the  founders  met  in  1853  to 
organize  a  College.  That  building  was  removed  in  1872  and 
replaced  by  a  public  school.  The  above  picture  was  taken  in 
1954. 


Indiana  Ruth  Moore 
Wife  of  John  C.  Moore 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Presidents  Adams  to  Harrison 

The  first  president  of  Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female 
Collegiate  Institute  was  Samuel  Rogers  Adams,  a  native  of 
Campton,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  born  June  5,  1825.  He 
was  thirty -one  when  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  the  school,  which  in  spite  of  financial  and  enrollment 
problems  was  to  serve  well  for  sixty-one  years  at  Moores  Hill 
before  being  transplanted  to  Evansville  for  a  career  which  would 
in  fifty  years  make  it  one  of  Indiana’s  leading  colleges.  After 
graduation  from  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1851,  Adams  taught  two  years  in  his  native  state  and 
then,  on  coming  west  to  Indiana,  taught  for  three  years  at 
Wilmington  Seminary  near  Aurora,  a  few  miles  east  of  Moores 
Hill.  When  Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute 
opened  September  9,  1856,  in  the  still  uncompleted  building,  he 
was  the  president  of  the  faculty. 

Moores  Hill’s  first  graduate,  Jennie  Churchill  Kahler,  fifty 
years  later  described  him:  “He  was  a  small  man  of  delicate 
physique,  but  his  well-formed  head  indicated  abundant  brain 
power.  He  had  straight  black  hair,  lustrous  black  eyes,  a  straight 
mouth,  firm  mouth  and  chin,  a  face  so  gentle  and  intelligent 
that  it  could  not  be  forgotten.” 

When  Fort  Sumpter  fell  in  the  spring  of  1861,  the  patriotic 
spirit,  which  had  been  at  a  high  level  for  several  weeks, 
exploded,  and  at  commencement  most  of  the  men  students 
announced  their  intention  to  enlist.  According  to  legend 
President  Adams  said,  “If  my  boys  are  going,  I’m  going,  too.” 
Before  college  opened  in  September,  he  was  in  the  Army  of 
Blue  as  chaplain  of  the  26th  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry.  On 
December  19,  1862,  he  died  in  a  Springfield,  Missouri,  army 
hospital,  the  victim  of  exposure  and  disease.  His  body  was 
returned  to  Moores  Hill,  where  it  lies  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
behind  the  Methodist  Church  within  sight  of  the  campus  where 
he  guided  the  College  during  the  first  five  critical  years. 

As  he  served  his  country,  the  College  was  much  on  his  mind. 
To  his  wife,  Hannah,  who  taught  in  the  College  from  1857  to 
1870  and  from  1874  to  1876,  he  wrote:  “If  you  have  any 
influence  in  the  matter,  do  not  let  the  College  be  closed 
however  danger  may  seem  to  threaten  or  how  unprofitable  it 
may  appear.  It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  reopen  than  to 
keep  open.  Do  not  fail  of  doing  anything  you  can,  whether  of 
labor  or  of  funds.” 

He  had  returned  on  furlough  in  June,  1862,  for  commence¬ 
ment.  As  an  extra  event  of  the  commencement  exercises  he  saw 
one  of  the  two  women  who  were  graduated  that  year,  Valeria 


Soper,  married  to  Rev.  Robert  F.  Brewington,  first  male 
graduate  of  the  College  in  1859  and  acting  president  during 
1861-62.  By  September  Brewington,  too,  was  in  the  Union 
ranks. 

The  minutes  of  the  Southeastern  Indiana  Conference  for 
September,  1862,  state  that  “the  college  will  be  under  the 
direction  of’  Rev.  James  A.  Beswick;  and  Hortense  Martin, 
daughter  of  President  Martin,  writing  of  Civil  War  days  in  the 
Melange  for  1907  says  that  there  was  a  time  when  instruction 
was  given  by  one  man,  Professor  Beswick,  assisted  by  three 
women,  Mrs.  Adams,  Mrs.  Brewington,  and  Helena  Moore. 
However,  Professor  Beswick  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
College  catalog  for  1862-63  (published  in  the  summer  of  1863) 
even  as  a  teacher,  nor  was  he  included  in  the  list  of  presidents 
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and  acting  presidents  of  Moores  Hill  College  which  Dr.  A.  J. 
Bigney  prepared  for  the  first  issue  of  the  Evansville  College  LinC 
in  1922.  At  no  place  in  Dr.  Bigney’s  various  histories  of  the 
College  published  in  the  Moores  Hill  and  Evansville  College 
newspapers  is  Professor  Beswick  mentioned. 

In  the  Conference  minutes  of  1863  he  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  “located,”  which,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  meant  he  had  accepted  a  position  outside  the 
Church. 

There  is  no  clear  record  as  to  who  were  the  presidents  of  the 
College  between  the  time  when  President  Adams  left  for  war  in 
1861  and  the  coming  of  President  Thomas  Harrison  in  1864. 
The  catalog  for  the  year  1861-1862  carries  the  name  of  Dr. 
Adams  as  president,  and  Robert  F.  Brewington,  the  first  male 
graduate  (1859),  as  acting  president.  An  account  of  the  early 
days  written  by  Dr.  Bigney  says  that  Rev.  Brewington  was 
elected  president  in  1862,  but  that  he  resigned  to  enter  the 
army  in  a  company  organized  by  Captain  Hanson  D.  Moore  (son 
of  John  C.  Moore).  In  the  catalog  for  1863-64  the  name  of 
William  O.  Pierce  appears  as  principal,  but  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney’s 
history  of  the  period  refers  to  him  as  president  from  1862  to 
1864.  The  catalog  for  1862-63  lists  him  as  professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  seems  to  contradict  Mrs.  Fagley’s  statement 
that  there  was  only  one  man  on  the  faculty.  However,  Dr.  John 
W.  Winkley,  ’05,  in  his  history  of  Moores  Hill  College  says  that 
Professor  Pierce  was  elected  president  in  1862  and  that  he  quite 
soon  left  to  join  the  Union  Army,  leaving  the  school  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Adams.  According  to  this  account  he  was  wounded  in  an 
early  military  action  and  returned  to  the  College  for  the 
1863-64  year.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  he 
taught  English,  Latin,  Greek,  higher  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  philosophy. 

Dr.  Winkley  continues:  “Yet  in  spite  of  the  troubled  days  of 
the  War  and  his  heavy  teaching  load,  President  Pierce  attracted 
students  to  the  College  and  doubled  the  attendance  over  the 
previous  years.  His  administration  was  a  large  factor  in  the 
survival  of  the  institution.”  Since  no  faculty  nor  trustee  minutes 
of  these  years  have  been  preserved,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
facts  will  ever  be  known. 

“At  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  June,  1864,”  Dr.  Winkley 
continues,  “President  Pierce  resigned  his  position  and  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Southeast  Indiana  Conference.”'5  In  later 
years  he  held  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Fort  Wayne 
College  and  at  another  time  he  was  professor  of  Greek  and 

Hebrew  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

“President  Pierce’s  administration,”  Dr.  Winkley  wrote, 

“closed  an  era  in  the  life  of  Moores  Hill  College.” 

But  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  who  was  the  president 
from  1864  to  1870.  Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Pierce, 
the  trustees  elected  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison  to  the  post. 

He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1813,  and  came  to 
America  in  1835,  locating  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  was  an 


editor  of  the  Springfield  Pioneer.  From  1841  until  1846  he  was 
the  associate  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Cincinnati.  He  then  returned  to  Springfield  to  teach  in 
the  high  school  until  1852,  when  he  opened  a  private  academy 
at  New  Carlyle,  Ohio.  The  academy  closed  when  most  of  its 
students  enlisted  in  the  Union  Army.  Again  quoting  from  Dr. 
Winkley:  “The  early  records  and  other  writings  regarding  this 
age  of  Moores  Hill  College  refer  to  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison  as  a 
scholar,  an  inspiring  teacher,  an  able  administrator,  and  a 
magnetic  preacher.  His  sermons  in  the  churches  of  southern 
Indiana  aroused  the  interest  of  parents  and  young  people  and 
increased  the  enrollment  of  the  College  in  1865-66  to  its  largest 
number  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  377  students.  The 
catalog  for  1865-66  records  the  enrollment  as  follows:  college, 
48;  preparatory,  263;  primary,  56;  music,  10.  The  growth  in 
enrollment  was  indeed  spectacular,  the  students  increasing  from 
187  in  1863-64  to  377  in  1865-66.  The  increase  in  college 
students  during  Dr.  Harrison’s  six  years  was  even  more 
dramatic— from  27  in  1863-64  to  77  in  1869-70.  Moores  Hill 
College  was  never  again  to  have  as  large  a  total  enrollment  as  in 
1865-66,  and  only  twice  before  1909  was  it  to  have  in  its 
college  classes  more  than  the  77  enrolled  in  1869-70. 

Remembered  as  a  scholarly  and  able  teacher  and  administra¬ 
tor,  President  Harrison  was  not  an  innovator.  During  his  six 
years  as  president  scarcely  a  word  was  changed  in  the  catalog, 
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except  for  the  names  of  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
Curriculum  and  rules  were  unchanged.  Obviously  he  was  not  a 
man  to  rock  the  boat,  but  he  steered  a  steady  course  and  the 
College  knew  a  measure  of  prosperity.  However,  there  still  were 
deficits,  which  were  met  by  John  C.  Moore  and  carried  in  the 
College  records  as  the  “floating  debt.”  The  earlier  floating  debt 
of  nearly  $12,000  was  erased  in  1866  by  Mr.  Moore’s 
acceptance  of  preferred  stock.  But  by  1871  there  was  another 
floating  debt  of  $5100.  From  1866  Moores  Hill  College  was 
never  to  know  a  day  when  it  was  free  from  debt  or  financial 
worries. 
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When  President  Harrison  resigned  in  1870  he  entered  the 
pastorate  and  for  some  years  was  president  of  Brookville 
College.  He  died  April  18,  1903,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  In  1893 
his  son,  an  attorney  of  Huron,  South  Dakota,  and  a  member. of 
the  class  of  1870,  began  a  contribution  of  $25  per  year  for 
books  for  the  library.  The  alumni,  encouraged  by  the  gift, 
pledged  $75  per  year  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  section  of  the 
library  was  named  the  Thomas  Harrison  Library. 
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Document  transferring  164‘A  shares  of  stock  of  Moores  Hall  College  to 
the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  for 
“advantages  expected  to  be  derived.”  The  remaining  39  shares  are 
transferred  at  the  same  time  by  D.  A.  Brooks,  L.  S.  Moore,  James 
Flemming,  Morton  Justis,  Henry  Hines,  R.  C.  Stevens,  James  Hilman, 
Jesse  D.  Baker,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Connelly. 
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Freshman  Class,  1898.  The  catalog  for  1898-99  lists  only  seven  students  in  the  freshman  class.  Of  the  fifteen  pictured  above,  probably  some  were 
promoted  to  the  sophomore  class,  entered  the  Normal  School  or  were  drop-outs. 


Baseball  team,  probably  about  1902-03.  The  man  in  the  dark  suit  and  wearing  a  beard  is  Professor  C.  E.  Torbet,  team  manager. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


Presidents  Hester,  John,  Doddridge 


His  four  years  as  president  of  the  College  from  1872  to 
1876  were  unhappy  ones  for  Rev.  Francis  Asbury  Hester,  who 
followed  Dr.  John  H.  Martin’s  first  term  of  1870  to  1872.  There 
were  many  reasons  for  his  distress.  First  and  foremost  were  his 
love  of  preaching  and  pastoral  work  and  his  distaste  for  the 
confinement  of  the  school  room  and  the  many  annoying  details 
of  the  presidency.  A  second  was  the  strained  financial  condition 
of  the  College.  He  had  given  up  his  position  as  presiding  elder  of 
the  Connersville  district  of  the  church,  a  position  which  paid 
$1500  in  salary  plus  $200  for  house  rent,  for  the  president’s 
salary  of  $1200,  which  was  always  late  and  seldom  if  ever  paid 
in  full.  Although  his  work  began  in  early  September,  it  was  not 
until  November  8  that  he  received  the  first  salary  payment.  By 
that  time,  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  he  had  “determined  to  leave  the 
institution  unless  I  could  receive  my  pay  with  some  promptness 
and  without  having  to  run  after  it.”  But  the  factor  which  most 
colored  all  his  experiences  at  the  College  probably  was  his 
physical  condition.  He  suffered  from  a  hernia,  which  pained  him 
almost  constantly  and  which  often  was  so  serious  that  he  was 
compelled  to  sit  while  preaching. 

Dr.  Hester  is  the  only  Moores  Hill  president  who  kept  a 
diary;  or  if  others  did,  their  diaries  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Dr.  Hester’s  is  a  part  of  the  archives  of  DePauw  University.  It 
gives  us  an  intimate  picture  of  the  man  but  only  incidentally  of 
the  history  of  the  College  during  his  four  years.  Events  are 
recorded  not  objectively  but  only  as  they  related  to  him.  His 
troubles  began  even  before  he  reached  Moores  Hill.  He  wished 
to  move  his  household  goods  by  rail,  but  the  trustees  agreed  to 
move  them  free  if  by  wagon.  Soon  after  the  wagons  were 
loaded,  rain  began  and  continued  all  day  and  all  his  possessions 
were  thoroughly  soaked. 

The  diary  clearly  shows  his  love  of  preaching.  He  was  in  a 
pulpit  nearly  every  Sunday,  usually  morning  and  night  and 
sometimes  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  College,  problems  of 
discipline  developed  in  the  second  half  of  his  first  year,  and 
from  that  time  on  there  are  references  to  difficulties  with 
students.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  students  soon  learned  that 
he  had  a  low  threshold  of  irritability  and  that  they  took 
pleasure  in  annoying  him.  On  one  occasion  two  students 
removed  a  door  from  the  College  building  and  carried  it  for 
some  distance.  At  another  time  he  expelled  a  boy  for  drawing 
obscene  pictures  on  the  blackboards. 


Financial  problems  soon  developed.  Until  1874  the  firm  of 
John  C.  Moore  and  Sons  continued  to  pay  the  bills  and  take 
such  receipts  as  there  were.  But  in  November,  1875,  the  trustees 
authorized  the  treasurer  to  borrow  to  pay  salaries,  to  pay  ten 
per  cent  interest  if  necessary,  and  to  give  endowment  mortgage 
notes  as  collateral.  A  week  later  the  treasurer  reported  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  making  a  loan.  Later  minutes  do  not 
indicate  how  the  problem  was  solved.  Perhaps  the  money  was 
borrowed  from  the  endowment  fund,  as  was  often  done  later. 

Enrollment  declined  during  each  of  Dr.  Hester’s  four  years, 
from  175  to  120,  the  lowest  point  since  the  civil  war  year  of 
1862-63.  Some  of  the  decrease  was  caused  by  the  opening  of 
public  schools  in  Moores  Hill,  which  took  students  from  the 
primary  department.  His  diary  makes  no  reference  to  searching 
for  students,  but  only  of  his  concern  as  enrollment  decreased. 

Dr.  Hester’s  diary  records  that  his  report  to  the  board  in 
1874  contained  some  “plain  and  pointed  words,”  including  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  continue  to  serve  at  his  present  salary. 
The  trustee  minutes  do  not  include  the  president’s  report,  which 
usually  they  did,  but  there  are  five  blank  pages  in  the  minute 
book,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  that  purpose.  The 
trustees  did  not  increase  the  salary,  but  they  did  order  free 
tuition  for  his  children  and  music  tuition  for  one. 

Although  in  1876  he  felt  he  could  not  possibly  spend 
another  year  at  the  College  with  its  financial  problems  and 
frustrations,  he  approached  the  end  of  his  fourth  year  with 
foreboding.  In  his  diary  he  wrote:  “I  feel  that  I  shall  be 
embarrassed,  crippled  as  I  am,  to  re-enter  the  pastorate;  and  a 
ministerial  brother  gave  me  to  understand  that  others  beside 
myself  have  the  apprehension  that  my  condition  will  be  a 
serious  embarrassment  to  me  in  the  pastorate.  O  blessed  Lord! 
Teach  me  what  my  duty  is.  Amen.”  One  of  his  last  entries 
reads:  “After  four  years  of  exceedingly  hard  (brain)  labor,  I 
thought  the  trustees  and  some  others  gave  evidence  that  my 
services  were  but  poorly  appreciated.” 

President  Hester  had  a  large  family  and  many  of  his  children 
attended  the  College.  In  fact  he  remained  in  Moores  Hill  during 
the  year  following  his  resignation  so  that  the  children  could 
conveniently  remain  in  College,  while  he  was  appointed  presid¬ 
ing  elder  of  the  Jeffersonville  District  of  the  Church.  Jefferson¬ 
ville  being  at  least  fifty  miles  from  Moores  Hill,  this  arrangement 
must  have  been  terribly  inconvenient  for  a  person  in  his  poor 
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physical  condition.  Only  one  of  his  children  was  graduated  from 
the  College— Elizabeth,  who  became  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Jenkins. 
Charles  Hester,  a  son,  attended  but  did  not  graduate,  but  four  of 
his  children  did.  They  were  Paul  V.  Hester,  ’ll,  Lawrence 
Hester,  ’12,  Ruth  Hester,  ’09,  and  Edith  Hester,  ’16.  In  1969 
two  of  his  great  great  grandchildren  attended  the  University  of 
Evansville. 

After  serving  three  years  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Jefferson¬ 
ville  district,  Dr.  Hester  was  pastor  at  Utica  for  one  year  and 
retired  in  1881.  He  lived  twenty -five  years  in  retirement,  dying 
in  December,  1906,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

By  early  1876  President  Hester  was  determined  to  resign  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  His  first  love  was  preaching;  the 
confinement  of  the  classroom,  the  thousand  and  one  details 
which  were  his  responsibility  were  constant  irritations.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  was  not  easy  to  get  along  with,  and  his  relations 
with  the  students,  and  possibly  with  the  faculty,  were  not 
uniformly  pleasant.  However,  no  hint  of  any  dissatisfaction 
appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  board.  The  minutes  for  June  14 
record  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  regret  at  Dr. 
Hester’s  leaving,  but  the  secretary  adds  that  the  resolution  was 
carried  off  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  so  was  not 
included  in  the  minute  book. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN 

His  successor  was  John  P.  D.  John,  a  man  of  quite  different 
personality  and  the  only  president  to  achieve  national  promi¬ 
nence.  He  was  born  in  Brookville,  Indiana,  in  1843,  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Martha  (Wiles)  John,  the  next  to  youngest  of  eight 
children.  He  was  named  for  John  Price  Durbin,  a  noted 
Methodist  preacher  who  was  professor  of  languages  in  Augusta 
(Kentucky)  College  from  1825  to  1831,  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1831,  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
1832-34,  president  of  Dickenson  College,  183445,  and  the 
author  of  two  books  reporting  his  observations  on  Europe  and 
the  Near  East. 

Dr.  John’s  father,  Robert  John,  though  not  an  educated 
man,  was  versatile  and  was  during  his  lifetime  a  farmer,  banker, 
editor,  factory  owner,  court  clerk  and  hotel  keeper.  There  is  no 
suggestion  in  his  biography  that  he  failed  in  any  of  the 
occupations;  it  appears  rather  that  he  had  wide  interests  and 
abilities.  It  is  recorded  that  he  enjoyed  intellectual  pursuits, 
being  especially  fond  of  mathematics. 

John  P.  D.  John  entered  Brookville  College  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  an  unusual  age  even  for  the  time  when  there  were  few 
public  high  schools.  He  appears  to  have  been  graduated  in  three 
years,  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  algebra, 
geometry  and  higher  mathematics.  At  seventeen  he  was  teaching 
in  Franklin  County,  and  in  1861  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
elected  by  popular  vote  to  be  assistant  principal  of  the 
Brookville  public  schools.  By  1863  he  was  teaching  arithmetic, 
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algebra,  natural  philosophy  and  singing  in  Brookville  College.  In 
1864  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  College.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected 
president  and  continued  in  this  position  until  1872,  when  he 
became  vice  president  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  Moores 
Hill  College.  After  serving  Moores  Hill  College  as  president  from 
1876  until  1882  (except  for  the  year  of  1879-80  which  he  spent 
in  study  and  travel  in  Europe)  Dr.  John  became  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Indiana  Asbury  (now  DePauw)  University, 
where  in  1889  he  was  elected  president,  serving  until  1895.  He 
thus  had  the  unusual  record  of  having  served  in  three  colleges, 
beginning  in  each  instance  as  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
moving  up  to  the  presidency.  His  election  to  the  DePauw 
presidency  was  urged  by  eight  hundred  students,  virtually  the 
entire  student  body,  in  a  petition  which  was  presented- to  the 
trustees.  After  he  left  DePauw,  the  rest  of  his  active  life  was 
spent  writing  and  lecturing.  He  crossed  and  re-crossed  the 
United  States  many  times  giving  lectures,  the  one  most 
demanded  being  “Did  Man  Make  God  or  Did  God  Make  Man?” 
which  was  an  answer  to  the  lectures  of  the  widely-known 
agnostic,  Robert  Ingersoll.  He  was  the  author  of  five  books.  His 
death  occurred  August  7,  1916,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
DePauw  plot  in  Greencastle. 
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There  is  little  in  the  records  of  the  faculty  or  the  board  of 
trustees  to  indicate  that  his  presidency  at  Moores  Hill  was  a 
particularly  distinguished  one.  The  catalogs  of  the  period  reveal 
that  some  of  the  stern  and  inflexible  rules  governing  the 
students  were  somewhat  relaxed.  Until  his  time  one  requirement 
was  that  students  must  attend  church  each  Sunday.  He  modified 
the  rule  to  read  “Students  are  expected  to  attend  church  on 
Sunday.”  An  amusing  change  in  the  catalog  during  his  years  was 
in  the  statement  which  had  appeared  in  every  catalog  since 
1856.  The  statement  was:  “There  are  no  saloons  in  this  town.” 
Dr.  John  changed  it  to  read:  “There  are  no  grog  shops  in  this 
town.”  In  the  year  1879-80,  when  Dr.  John  was  in  Europe  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Dodderidge  was  president,  the  word  was  changed 
back  to  “saloons”;  but  when  Dr.  John  resumed  the  presidency 
in  1880,  the  “no  grog  shops”  returned— only  to  be  changed  back 
to  “saloons”  when  President  John  left  again  in  1882. 

The  years  of  President  John’s  tenure  were  financially  some 
of  the  worst  the  school  had  experienced.  Enrollment  was  low, 
ranging  from  124  in  his  first  year  to  140  in  his  last.  The 
treasurer’s  report  each  June  showed  amounts  due  on  teachers’ 
salaries,  not  only  for  the  year  just  closing,  but  usually  for  the 
previous  year  as  well.  In  June,  1877,  the  treasurer  reported  that 
$2615.50  had  been  paid  on  salaries  for  the  year  but  that 
$1307.50  (almost  exactly  one-third)  remained  unpaid.  When 
President  John  was  chosen  in  June,  1876,  his  salary  was  set  at 
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$1000  but  with  the  provision  that  he  would  be  paid  $200 
additional  if  the  year  was  closed  without  a  deficit.  Apparently 
he  was  unable  to  collect  the  bonus.  In  1 880  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  he  was  again  engaged  on  the  same  terms,  but  the 
treasurer’s  report  in  June,  1881,  showed  a  deficit  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  board  minutes  also  contain  repeated 
references  to  the  need  of  building  repairs,  and  committees  were 
appointed  to  solicit  funds,  but  the  results  apparently  were 
meager. 

In  1874  a  new  attempt  had  been  made  to  increase  the 
endowment  to  $20,000.  The  plan  was  for  funds  to  be  raised  in 
the  Conference  for  the  endowment,  while  funds  were  to  be 
solicited  in  the  vicinity  of  Moores  Hill  to  pay  off  the  floating 
debt.  No  part  of  the  principal  of  the  pledges  was  to  be  paid  until 
the  $20,000  endowment  goal  was  reached,  but  donors  were  to 
pay  interest  on  both  kinds  of  subscriptions.  In  1879  the  trustees 
certified  that  the  goal  of  $20,000  had  been  reached  and 
attempts  were  made  to  collect  pledge  payments.  But  five  years 
had  passed  and  few  donors  had  paid  any  interest.  The  need  to 
collect  was  mentioned  time  after  time  in  trustees  meetings,  and 
committees  were  appointed,  but  at  the  next  meeting  the  whole 
process  would  be  repeated.  On  at  least  three  occasions  the 
trustees  resolved  that  donors  should  be  notified  that  if  payment 
was  not  made  by  a  specified  time,  suits  would  be  filed.  It 
appears  that  court  judgments  were  obtained  in  at  least  two 
instances,  but  details  are  lacking.  It  seems  likely  also  that  a 
number  of  unsecured  loans  from  the  endowment  fund  were  long 
overdue  and  interest  unpaid,  but  in  the  records  no  distinction  is 
made  between  loans  from  the  endowment  fund  and  pledges  to 
the  fund.  Both  are  referred  to  as  notes.  Whether  suits  were  filed 
to  force  the  payment  of  donations  cannot  positively  be 
determined,  although  it  seems  likely  they  were. 

No  large  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  made  while  Dr. 
John  was  president,  except  that  additional  courses  in  Latin  and 
Greek  composition  added  by  Dr.  Hester  were  dropped.  The 
catalog  for  the  first  time  included  a  listing  of  departments  and 
some  description  of  the  courses  instead  of  only  a  list  of  subjects. 

One  new  feature  of  Dr.  John’s  years  was  that  the  College 
began  to  do  some  advertising.  Each  year  he  was  authorized  to 
have  1000  postcards  printed  setting  out  the  advantages  of  the 
school,  and  in  June,  1877,  he  was  authorized  to  spend  $75  for 
advertising.  His  report  to  the  board  in  June,  1882,  commented 
on  expanded  work  in  the  natural  sciences,  including  more 
laboratory  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  biology. 

Although  Dr.  John’s  life  was  given  largely  to  teaching  and 
lecturing,  he  was  an  ardent  Christian  minister  and  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Conference.  In  his  June,  1882,  report  he  said,  “A 
spirit  of  revival  took  deep  hold  on  a  large  number  of  the 
students,  resulting  in  the  conversion  or  reclamation  of  nearly 
the  entire  unconverted  portion  of  the  College.  A  College 
Y.M.C.A.  was  organized  last  fall.”  While  he  was  deeply 
committed  to  religion,  he  was  too  much  of  a  scientist  to  accept 
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a  literal  translation  of  the  Bible,  holding  beliefs  that  would  be 
anathema  to  many  of  the  fundamentalist  clergy  of  almost  one 
hundred  years  later.  At  a  time  when  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
looked  upon  as  the  work  of  Satan,  Dr.  John  declared  there  was 
no  conflict  between  it  and  the  Bible.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  and  he  directed 
the  construction  of  the  McKim  astronomical  observatory  at 
DePauw  and  became  a  competent  astronomer.  Yet  he  did  not 
neglect  his  commitment  to  the  ministry.  His  biographer,  Hilary 
A.  Gobin  of  DePauw,  wrote:  “He  was  noted  for  the  scholarly 
and  evangelical  nature  of  his  sermons.  He  was  providentially  led 
into  the  work  of  education  rather  than  that  of  the  pastorate  but 
he  was  always  a  preacher  and  delighted  in  the  great  themes  of 
our  holy  religion.  A  distinguished  authority  in  public  speaking 
has  said,  ‘The  chief  distinction  between  a  lecture  and  a  sermon 
is  that  in  the  former  emphasis  is  placed  upon  instruction  and  in 
the  latter  upon  persuasion.’  In  Dr.  John’s  career  as  preacher  and 
lecturer  both  of  these  elements  were  always  present.  Every 
sermon  gave  great  instruction  in  the  things  divine  and  every 
lecture  was  a  persuasion  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  As  a 
preacher  his  favorite  themes  were  ‘The  Resurrection,’  ‘The 
Living  Christ’  and  the  ‘Immortality  and  Blessedness  of  the 
Christian.’  His  sermons  were  monumental  in  their  scholarship, 
scripturalness  and  inspiration.” 

For  all  his  ability  in  many  fields  it  is  probably  fair  to  say 
that  he  was  a  greater  success  as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and  preacher 
than  as  a  college  president.  Moores  Hill  made  no  significant 
progress  during  his  five  years  as  president.  Enrollment  increase 
was  minimal  and  there  was  little  if  any  improvement  in  finances. 
But  in  passing  judgment  on  his  services  at  Moores  Hill, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  his  youth— he  was  thirty-three 
when  he  became  president— and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  servant 
of  an  older  group  of  trustees  who  had  long  become  accustomed 
to  deficits  and  to  whom  any  change  in  the  way  of  doing  things 
was  likely  to  be  suspect.  But  he  was  unquestionably  an  able  and 
even  a  great  teacher,  and  his  students,  although  relatively  few  at 
Moores  Hill,  were  inspired  to  live  noble  lives  of  usefulness  to 
their  fellow  men.  Perhaps  that  is  more  important  than  being  a 
good  administrator  and  money  raiser. 

PRESIDENT  DODDRIDGE 

When  President  John  resigned  in  1879  in  order  to  spend  a 
year  in  Europe,  there  was  no  suggestion  that  this  was  a  leave 
period,  and  his  successor  was  elected  president  and  not  acting 
president.  He  was  John  H.  Doddridge,  a  young  minister,  who 
had  not  entered  college  until  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old.  He 
was  graduated  from  DePauw  University  in  1877.  That  fall  he 
entered  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  a  year  later  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
Moores  Hill  College  to  have  had  any  formal  education  beyond 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 


Dr.  Doddridge  was  not  president  long  enough  to  have  any 
considerable  influence  on  the  school.  There  were  no  changes  in 
the  curriculum;  attendance  was  119  for  the  year  compared  with 
121  for  the  previous  year  and  136  the  following  year.  Financial 
problems  continued.  The  auditing  committee  in  June  reported 
that  the  finances  had  been  judiciously  and  economically 
administered  and  that  all  that  hindered  a  satisfactory  financial 
condition  was  that  persons  who  had  promised  gifts  had  not 
paid.  Although  the  endowment  was  reported  as  $20,000,  only 
$8300  was  invested,  and  the  remainder,  the  treasurer  reported, 
was  “in  notes  in  amounts  from  $5  to  $500  scattered  all  over  the 
Southeastern  Indiana  Conference.”  The  treasurer  again  urged 
that  some  plan  be  devised  to  collect  the  amounts  owing. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  old  “floating  debt”  owed  to  John 
C.  Moore  and  Company  and  incurred  before  1874  was  canceled. 
“This  was  accomplished,”  the  treasurer  reported,  “by  surrender¬ 
ing  to  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Moore  &  Sons  the  notes  and 
subscriptions  the  College  held  against  them  and  transferring  an 
equal  amount  of  notes  [subscriptions]  to  the  endowment 
fund.”  By  this  transaction  the  endowment  fund  had  traded  a 
secure  income-producing  endowment  investment  of  $4300  (a 
loan  made  to  John  C.  Moore  and  Sons  and  secured  by  a 
mortgage)  for  an  equal  amount  of  very  doubtful  individual 
subscriptions. 

Although  the  old  floating  debt  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
new  floating  debt  of  $4000  incurred  since  1874  was  still  there 
with  no  plan  in  sight  for  meeting  it.  Income  for  the  year 
1879-80  was  $4561.45  and  expenditures  the  same,  but  unpaid 
salaries  and  bills  were  not  reported.  Tuition  income  amounted 
to  only  $2180  for  the  entire  year.^ 


John  H.  Doddridge,  1879-1880 
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President  Doddridge’s  year  was  uneventful.  In  July  the 
executive  committee  asked  the  faculty  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  the  support  of  their  departments.  In  September  he  and 
Trustee  Draper  were  appointed  to  a  committee  to  “look  after 
repairs  and  sawing  of  wood.”  In  March  he  was  directed  to 
determine  the  lowest  salary  that  J.  H.  T.  Main  (then  a  member 
of  the  senior  class  and  later  in  life  for  twenty-five  years 
president  of  Grinnell  College)  would  accept  for  teaching  in  the 
third  term.  It  turned  out  to  be  $50. 

In  June,  1880,  President  Doddridge  presented  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  It  was  brief:  “To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees  of 


Moores  Hill  College,  Dear  Brethren:  Feeling  that  duty  calls  me 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry  rather  than  the  work  of  teaching,  I 
hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  president  of  Moore’s  Hill 
College.”  The  resignation  was  accepted  with  what  appears  from 
the  language  of  the  resolution  to  be  genuine  regret.  At  the  same 
meeting  J.  P.  D.  John  was  re-elected  president. 

Dr.  Doddridge  retired  in  1924  after  serving  many  of  the 
larger  churches  in  the  Southeastern  Indiana  and  the  Indiana 
Conferences.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  83  years,  dying  in  1929.  He 
lived  to  see  Moores  Hill  College  resurrected  and  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  as  Evansville  College. 


Sigournean  Literary  Society 
1903  or  1904 
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A  parade  float,  1916.  Standing,  W.  E.  Cissna,  vice-president;  in  rear  seat,  President  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hughes;  front,  right,  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney. 


Moores  Hill  College  Band,  probably  about  1 910  or  1 912.  Kneeling  at  left  is 
W.  E.  Cissna,  director. 


Faculty  Baseball  Team,  about  1912.  The  faculty  could 
unbend  and  enjoy  a  bit  of  nonsense  on  occasion.  Some  of  the 
persons  in  the  picture  are  almost  certainly  students. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


Presidents  Adkinson,  Jenkins,  Martin 


When  President  John  departed  for  the  second  time,  this  time 
in  1882  to  go  to  DePauw  University  as  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  the  trustees  again  faced  the  problem  of  finding  a 
successor.  Their  choice  was  Rev.  Louis  G.  Adkinson,  a  native  of 
Indiana  born  in  1838,  a  minister  of  the  Conference  and  at  that 
time  forty-four  years  old  and  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Madison,  one  of  the  largest  churches  of  the  Conference.  In  1881 
he  had  completed  four  years  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Madison 
District.  He  had  had  a  long  connection  with  the  College  as  a 
Conference  visitor  of  1871  and  again  in  1875  and  as  a  trustee 
from  1878.  He  had  served  as  vice  president  of  the  board  and  as 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  Thus  he  knew  intimatply 
the  situation  at  the  College.  Like  President  Hester,  he,  too,  left  a 
secure  position  with  a  salary  of  $1500  per  year  to  take  up  the 
burden  at  Moores  Hill  at  $1200,  where,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
president  in  recent  years  had  ever  been  paid  promptly  and  in 
full.  Money  problems  continued  during  President  Adkinson’s 
five  years  but  were  less  critical  than  they  had  been  earlier.  In 
June,  1882,  when  he  was  elected,  there  were  unpaid  salaries  for 
the  year  just  closing  of  $452.49  and  of  $316.30  for  the  previous 
year.  Usually  a  major  part  of  the  deficit  was  met  from  the 
commencement  collection  and  from  the  Conference  educational 
collection,  which  was  received  in  September.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  janitor  and  local  suppliers  were  paid,  while  the 
faculty  waited,  presumably  patiently.  (But  as  late  as  the  1930’s 
Evansville  College  followed  the  same  policy  for  at  least  three 
years  during  the  worst  of  the  great  depression.)  At  the  end  of 
his  first  year  the  president  was  re-elected  but  at  a  salary  of 
$1100.  On  the  following  day  (the  annual  meeting  usually  ran 
for  three  days)  the  salary  was  changed  back  to  $1200,  but 
without  comment. 

On  petition  of  the  faculty,  the  trustees  agreed  in  June, 
1883,  to  pay  the  faculty  monthly,  whereas  before  this  time 
payment  had  been  made  irregularly.  But  the  treasurer  was 
instructed  to  pay  only  three-fourths  of  the  amount  due,  thus 
revealing  that  the  trustees  doubted  that  they  would  be  able  to 
pay  salaries  in  full  during  the  year  when  due.  They  had  not  done 
so  for  many  years. 

But  the  years  of  Dr.  Adkinson’s  presidency  appear  to  have 
been  years  of  harmony  both  on  the  board  and  the  faculty.  His 
reports  to  the  board  contain  complimentary  statements  about 
the  ability  and  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
faculty.  One  has  the  feeling  that  he  was  himself  a  Christian 


gentleman  of  great  humanity,  as  well  as  something  of  a 
diplomat.  During  this  period  there  was  little  turnover  in  faculty; 
however,  it  was  in  1882  that,  for  the  only  time  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained  from  available  records,  the  College  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  dismiss  a  professor.  In  July  Professor  J.  W.  Caldwell  was 
elected  vice  president  and  professor  of  mental  philosophy  and 
English  literature.  By  October  the  students  were  complaining 
“as  to  the  work  of  instruction”  in  his  department.  Professor 
Caldwell  is  recorded  as  having  made  statements  in  his  own 
behalf,  but  the  trustees  decided  to  offer  him  $200  compensa¬ 
tion  in  return  for  his  resignation,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
Having  taught  for  slightly  less  than  one  month,  Professor 
Caldwell  is  therefore  probably  the  highest  salaried  teacher  in  all 
of  the  Moores  Hill  history  of  sixty-one  years.  Of  his  life  before 
and  after  his  brief  term  at  Moores  Hill,  nothing  is  known.  He 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Conference  as  were  many  of  the 
teachers. 

Although  President  Adkinson’s  relations  with  the  board 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  harmonious  and  cordial,  there 
appears  in  the  minutes  two  peculiar  entries  concerning  him:  In 
December,  1882,  he  reported  to  the  board  that  much  repair 
work  was  needed,  especially  floor  repair.  The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  approved  having  the  work  done,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  “the  president  will  be  responsible  for  all  indebtedness 
accruing  therefrom.”  The  second  entry  appears  in  the  minutes 
for  July  7,  1883:  “The  entire  work  of  improving  the  building 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  College  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  board  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
any  indebtedness  incurred  thereby.”  What  repairs  were  made 
and  where  the  money  came  from  cannot  be  determined,  but  the 
board  at  its  annual  session  in  June,  1887,  (at  which  meeting 
President  Adkinson  resigned)  ordered  that  when  the  Conference 
collection  was  received  in  September,  the  first  claim  against  it 
would  be  unpaid  teachers’  salaries  and  the  second  the  $120.51 
due  President  Adkinson  for  repairs.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  dissention  or  dispute  between  him  and  the 
board.  Probably  their  unwillingness  to  accept  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  was  only  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  money  was 
available  for  repairs,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  the  expense 
was  reimbursed  by  donations  solicited  by  the  president.  Still  it 
seems  a  disavowal  by  the  trustees  of  their  responsibility.  But 
again  there  is  a  parallel  in  the  action  of  the  Evansville  College 
board  of  trustees  in  1923,  when  the  board  gave  the  trustee 
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committee  on  the  School  of  Music  authority  to  operate  the 
School  but  warned  the  members  that  they  would  be  personally 
responsible  for  any  deficit. 

No  important  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  during 
these  years.  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  “moral  and  mental” 
philosophy  and  natural  science  still  dominated  the  curriculum. 
However,  in  1882-83  the  classical  and  scientific  preparatory 
courses  were  combined  and  became  two  years  in  length. 
Previously  they  had  been  separate,  the  classical  two  years  and 
the  scientific  one  year.  The  college  courses  for  both  classical  and 
scientific  curricula  were  now  each  four  years,  the  scientific 
course  having  been  increased  from  three  in  1880.  The  normal 
and  the  commercial  courses,  which  had  been  begun  in  1871  and 
1880  respectively,  were  continued. 

Enrollment,  which  was  140  in  1881-82,  grew  to  168  in 
1883-84,  but  declined  gradually  to  130  in  1887-88.  The  high  for 
college  students  was  85  in  1883-84,  but  the  number  declined  to 
50  in  1886-87.  Graduating  classes  varied  in  size  from  1 1  in  1883 
to  2  in  1887  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  for  the  five 
years  was  31.  Among  the  graduates  were  Monroe  Vayhinger, 
who  for  twenty  years  taught  mathematics,  German,  Biblical 
literature  and  pedagogy  in  Moores  Hill  College,  and  was  from 
1908  to  1921  president  of  Taylor  University;  Ella  C.  Shaw,  a 
missionary  and  educator  in  China  for  forty-seven  years;  and 
Edward  A.  Robertson,  later  president  of  George  R.  Smith 
College  in  Missouri  and  much  later  a  trustee  of  Evansville 
College  for  thirteen  years. 

At  the  June  trustee  meeting  in  1885  it  was  proposed  that 
the  name  of  the  school  should  be  changed  from  Moores  Hill 
Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  to  Moores  Hill  College,  but 
it  was  two  years  before  the  trustees  finally  got  around  to  doing 
it.  However,  hardly  anyone  had  called  it  anything  but  Moores 
Hill  College  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  even  the 
catalog  had  used  the  name  of  Moores  Hill  College  on  the  cover 
since  1869.  At  the  same  meeting  the  president  reported  that  the 
students  wished  to  publish  a  newspaper.  It  was  three  years  later 
that  the  first  issue  appeared. 

The  trustees  made  (or  perhaps  more  likely  reaffirmed)  a 
number  of  rules.  One  was  that  a  lady  student  could  not  receive  a 
gentleman  caller  in  her  room,  implying  at  least  that  it  had  been 
done,  which  would  have  surprised  students  of  1970  at  the 
University  of  Evansville  who  were  demonstrating  for  visitation 
privileges.  A  second  rule  approved  was  that  students  could 
board  or  room  only  at  places  approved  by  the  faculty.  Another 
adopted  in  1886  stated  that  students  “must  attend  church 
services  once  each  Sabbath,  unless  excused  by  the  president.” 
During  Dr.  John’s  terms  the  rule  had  read  that  the  students  were 
“expected”  to  attend  church.  Students  were  required  to  be  in 
their  rooms  at  the  appointed  time  for  study  in  the  evening  and 
were  not  to  receive  visitors  on  study  nights  and  not  after  ten 
o’clock  on  any  night.  Persons  renting  rooms  to  students  were 
under  obligation  to  report  violations  to  the  president.  Literary 


The  present  Methodist  Church  building  at  Moores  Hill  was  completed  in 
1871,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  John  C.  Moore.  His  funeral,  in  June 
1871,  was  the  first  service  held  in  the  building. 


societies  were  required  to  submit  any  proposed  change  in  their 
constitutions  to  the  faculty,  and  any  program  open  to  the 
public  required  faculty  approval. 

In  June,  1887,  President  Adkinson  was  elected  president  for 
the  sixth  time,  but  he  insisted  that  his  resignation  be  accepted, 
giving  no  reason  but  declaring  that  his  five  years  at  Moores  Hill 
would  always  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
life.  Conference  minutes  for  September,  1887,  record  that  he 
was  then  president  of  New  Orleans  University.  In  1888  he 
transferred  his  membership  to  the  Louisiana  Conference,  and 
consequently  his  name  disappears  from  the  Southeastern  Con¬ 
ference  records.  In  June,  1906,  the  board  recorded  his  death, 
though  without  mentioning  the  date,  and  adopted  a  resolution, 
one  paragraph  of  which  follows: 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  visitors  of  Moores 
Hill  College  desire  in  this  manner  to  record  their, 
high  regard  and  brotherly  love  for  the  late  Rev.  L. 

G.  Adkinson,  D.D.,  who  for  five  years  was  president 
of  Moores  Hill  College.  He  was  a  preacher  of  rare 
gifts  of  speech  and  grace  of  manner.  His  personality 
was  always  attractive  and  winsome.  Though  not  a 
college  graduate,  his  career  as  an  educator  as 
president  of  Moores  Hill  College,  New  Orleans 
University  and  of  the  Gammon  School  of  Theology 
was  both  honorable  and  successful.  Whatever  he 
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undertook  was  painstakingly  and  thoroughly  con¬ 
summated. 

PRESIDENT  JENKINS 

President  George  P.  Jenkins,  A.M.,  like  his  predecessor,  Dr. 
Adkinson,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  College,  having 
been  professor  of  mathematics  from  1864  to  1866,  a  Confer¬ 
ence  visitor  from  1864  to  1872  and  a  trustee  since  1880.  He, 
too,  was  a  minister  who  had  been  pastor  of  some  of  the  larger 
churches  of  the  Conference.  He  was  sixty-one  years  old  when  he 
became  president  in  1887. 

Having  been  a  teacher  for  several  years  both  in  high  school 
and  college,  he  naturally  took  more  interest  in  teaching  than  in 
financial  affairs.  The  financial  situation  was  less  critical  than  it 
had  been,  but  there  was  little  money  for  anything  beyond  bare 
necessities.  Professor  Vayhinger’s  salary  was  increased  from 
$750  to  $850,  but  with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
provide  $50  of  it  by  public  lectures.  Dr.  Bigney  was  allowed  $50 
for  the  operation  of  his  department  of  natural  science,  which 
included  astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics, 
and  he  was  instructed  to  raise  an  equal  additional  amount.  He 
reported  later  that  he  had  raised  $100  but  that  the  needs  of  the 
department  were  unlimited.  At  his  re-election  in  June,  1888, 
President  Jenkins  requested  that  his  salary  be  reduced  to  $1000. 
No  reason  appears  in  the  minutes,  but  the  trustees  readily 
agreed  to  the  reduction. 

President  Jenkins  began  the  practice  of  having  each  member 
of  the  faculty  make  an  annual  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  on 
the  work  of  his  department.  This  not  only  gave  the  faculty  an 
opportunity  to  give  the  trustees  a  better  idea  of  the  work  of  the 
College;  they  also  took  advantage  of  the  chance  to  needle  the 
trustees  occasionally  for  more  funds  for  their  departments. 

During  Dr.  Jenkins’  short  administration,  two  men  joined 
the  faculty  who  were  to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  College. 
In  June,  1888,  Andrew  J.  Bigney  was  graduated  from  the 
classical  course  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  elected  to  the  faculty 
as  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  a  salary  of  $520.  But  before 
College  opened  in  September,  the  resignation  of  Charles  W. 
Hargitt,  professor  of  natural  sciences,  created  a  problem  for  the 
trustees.  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  were  readily  available,  but 
teachers  of  natural  science  were  not.  The  problem  was  solved 
when  Bigney  switched  to  science  a  few  days  before  the  College 
opened,  and  Professor  E.  B.  T.  Spencer  was  elected  to  the 
language  position.  Bigney  remained  in  the  science  department, 
serving  also  for  a  time  as  registrar  and  vice  president  and  in 
1915-16  as  acting  president.  He  was  one  of  three  of  the  staff 
who  came  with  the  College  to  Evansville,  where  he  taught 
biology  and  geology  from  1919  until  his  death  in  November, 
1929.  Probably  no  professor  was  more  loved  and  respected  by 
Moores  Hill  and  Evansville  students  than  was  he. 

A  second  addition  to  the  faculty  which  had  great  meaning 
to  the  school  was  Charles  W.  Lewis.  In  the  spring  term  of  1890 


he  was  engaged  to  teach  in  the  normal  school  for  a  salary  of 
$92.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  faculty  until  1903,  serving  as 
professor  of  mathematics.  By  1893  he  was  vice  president  and 
from  1897  to  1903  he  was  the  president. 

In  1888  President  Jenkins  reported  that  the  cost  of  the 
annual  catalog  would  be  covered  by  selling  advertisements  in  the 
book.  In  the  catalog  of  that  year  there  were  sixteen  advertisers. 
By  1894  there  were  twenty-six  advertisers  from  nine  towns. 
This  method  of  financing  the  catalog  continued  until  1900. 

On  the  president’s  recommendation  the  trustees  in  1888 
offered  a  scholarship  to  any  student  graduating  first  in  his  high 
school  class.  There  is  no  record  of  how  many  such  scholarships 
were  awarded  or  how  long  the  offer  was  continued. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  daily  classroom  work,  a  series  of 
lectures  was  given  each  year,  which  students  were  required  to 
attend.  The  practice  was  begun  in  1876  by  President  John,  who 
was  himself  a  noted  lecturer.  The  program  was  expanded  by 
President  Jenkins,  who  reported  to  the  board  that  in  the 
1887-88  school  year  nineteen  lectures  were  given  at  a  total  cost 
to  the  College  of  $31.70,  all  of  which  was  covered  by  the 
proceeds  of  a  concert.  Five  were  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty,  eight  by  ministers  and  six  by  others,  two  of  them 
trustees.  Religious  topics  predominated,  but  other  topics  in¬ 
cluded  “Glaciers,  Past  and  Present,”  “Probability  as  a  Guide,” 
“The  American  Patriot,”  “Malthusianism,”  “Did  Shakespeare 
Write  the  Plays  Attributed  to  Him?”  and  “Studies  in  Science 
and  Religion.”  The  lecture  program  was  continued  as  long  as  the 
College  operated,  and  in  later  years  the  series  included  musical 
entertainment.  In  these  days  before  radio,  television,  and 
documentary  movies,  the  lectures  were  eagerly  awaited  and  well 
attended.  They  undoubtedly  were  an  important  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  students. 

President  Jenkins  recommended  and  the  board  approved 
additional  requirement  for  the  Master’s  degree.  In  1872  it  could 
be  obtained  after  three  years  by  a  graduate  who  had  “sustained 
a  good  character.”  In  1874  the  requirement  was  added  that  the 
graduate  must  have  “continued  his  literary  pursuits.”  The 
change  made  in  1888  was  the  first  move  toward  giving  the 
degree  more  respectability  and  requiring  some  work  by  the 
student.  It  added  the  requirement  that  the  student  must  submit 
to  a  written  examination  or  present  a  thesis  of  3000  words. 
There  was  still  no  requirement  for  class  attendance.  The 
ambitions  of  the  College  went  beyond  the  giving  of  the  Master’s 
degree.  In  1889  Rev.  George  Cochran,  the  minister  of  the 
Moores  Hill  church,  was  appointed  to  teach  in  the  normal 
school  of  the  College,  his  compensation  to  be  tuition  for  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  “the  course  for 
which  will  be  presented  in  the  next  catalog.”  In  1892  Rev.  Mr. 
Cochran  received  the  coveted  degree,  one  of  the  two  conferred 
by  the  College. 

The  emphasis  on  good  teaching  and  high  scholarship  is 
revealed  in  the  faculty  reports  to  the  trustees.  E.  B.  T.  Spencer, 
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professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  told  them: 

Believing  that  the  best  mental  discipline  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the 
closest  attention  is  paid  to  the  structure  of  the 
languages  and  to  the  relation  between  these  lan¬ 
guages  and  our  own.  ...  No  effort  is  spared  by 
which  the  student  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
life  and  spirit  of  those  whom  they  read.  .  .  .  The 
students  have  been  diligent.  ...  I  have  had  the 
remarkable  experience  of  being  obliged,  by  my  duty 
to  them,  to  discourage  some  students  from  doing 
the  amount  of  work  they  intended. 

Professor  Vayhinger  reported  for  the  normal  school: 

The  day  is  past  when  a  person  who  has  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  school  branches  is 
considered  competent  to  teach.  Teaching  is  be¬ 
coming  a  profession.  The  training  of  immortal 
minds  is  rising  above  the  level  of  horse  training. 
Today  the  teacher  must  know  not  only  the  subject 
matter  but  also  and  especially  the  child  mind  and 
the  methods  of  presenting  the  knowledge. 

Dr.  Bigney  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  of  teaching  told  the 
trustees: 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  studies  in  this 
department  are  studies  of  nature,  I  have  endeavored 
to  bring  the  students  face  to  face  with  facts  as  they 
are.  In  order  to  cultivate  a  love  for  nature,  the 
classes  are  frequently  taken  into  the  woods  and 
fields  and  along  the  creeks  where  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  are  found. 

like  the  men  who  preceded  him  in  the  office  of  president, 
Dr.  Jenkins  had  complimentary  things  to  say  about  his  faculty. 
To  the  trustees  he  said  in  June,  1888:  “The  members  of  the 
faculty  are  in  every  respect  Christian  gentlemen.  They  are 
industrious,  hard-working,  enthusiastic,  painstaking,  wide¬ 
awake,  progressive  educators.  It  has  been  a  delight  to  work  with 
them.” 

In  Dr.  Jenkins’  second  year  (1888-1889)  enrollment 
dropped  to  112,  the  lowest  since  1862  and  second  lowest  in  the 
College’s  history,  but  in  1889-90  it  bounced  back  to  164,  the 
highest  for  several  years;  and  at  the  meeting  in  June,  1890, 
when  President  Jenkins  resigned,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  the  treasurer  report:  “Income  $3799.32,  expenses 
$3798.58,  surplus  for  the  year,  74  cents.”  If  there  were  unpaid 
salaries  or  bills,  they  were  not  mentioned. 

His  years  at  Moores  Hill  had  been  fruitful;  there  was 
harmony  among  the  faculty,  more  attention  was  given  to  the 
quality  of  instruction,  and  financial  problems  were  less  acute 
than  in  the  past  and  than  they  were  to  be  in  the  future. 
Twenty-two  students  were  graduated  in  the  three  years.  Among 
them  were  several  who  attained  prominence  in  their  fields, 
including  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney,  William  E.  Shaw,  Harry  Foster  Bain 
and  Charles  W.  Lewis,  all  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter 
of  Moores  Hill  alumni. 

Dr.  Jenkins  resigned  because  of  failing  health;  he  retired 
from  the  Conference  and  moved  to  Greencastle,  where  he  died 


April  1, 1897. 

PRESIDENT  MARTIN 

If  Moores  Hill  had  a  golden  age,  it  was  during  the  second 
term  of  Dr.  John  H.  Martin  from  1890  to  1897.  (He  had  been 
president  also  from  1870  to  1872.)  The  harsh  earlier  years  of 
privation  were  past,  and  a  new  spirit  of  optimism  pervaded  the 
school  as  enrollment  increased  and  the  problems  of  finance 
eased  somewhat.  But  much  of  the  spirit  of  these  years  was 
traceable  to  the  character  and  personality  of  the  president.  It 
appears  that  during  these  years  there  was  a  high  degree  of 
harmony  within  the  faculty  and  between  faculty  and  students  as 
well  as  an  absence  of  student  misconduct.  It  seems  that  student 
pranks  did  not  arouse  President  Martin’s  anger,  and  he  must 
have  agreed  with  the  saying:  “Boys  will  be  boys.”  Both  before 
and  after  his  time,  there  seems  often  to  have  been  a  feeling  of 
outrage  if  a  rule  was  violated,  even  though  the  offense  was 
intrinsically  unimportant.  Punishment  often  consisted  of  forcing 
the  culprit,  under  threat  of  dismissal,  to  sign  a  confession  of 
wrongdoing  and  to  require  a  public  apology  at  chapel,  together 
with  a  promise  not  to  repeat  the  offense.  This  manner  of 
enforcing  discipline  was  not  a  part  of  Dr.  Martin’s  method. 

His  attitude  is  illustrated  by  a  story  of  a  Halloween  prank. 
Several  of  the  boys  planned  to  pull  the  president’s  carriage  to 
the  depot  a  half  mile  away  and  there  abandon  it.  Somehow  Dr. 
Martin  learned  of  the  plot.  As  the  boys  reached  the  depot  after 
an  easy  down  hill  pull,  he  arose  from  where  he  had  concealed 


Rev.  John  H.  Martin ,  1870-72,  1890-97,  1903-04. 
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Library  reading  room,  date  unknown,  probably  about  1885. 


himself  in  the  carriage  and  said:  “Thank  you,  boys,  I  enjoyed 
the  ride.  Now  you  may  take  me  home.”  The  boys  labored  up 
the  steep  hill  to  the  president’s  home,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  episode— no  confessions,  no  apologies,  and  no  threats.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  students  loved  and  respected  their 
president. 

Further  insight  into  Dr.  Martin’s  dealings  with  students 
comes  from  his  report  to  the  board  in  June,  1893,  when  he  said: 

It  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  be  associated 
with  a  better  class  of  young  men  and  women  than 
those  constituting  our  student  body  this  year.  .  .  . 

I  have  scarcely  had  occasion  to  admonish  a  student 
privately,  much  less  bring  one  before  the  faculty.  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  commend  in  highest  terms 
the  earnest  spirit  and  lofty  purpose  which  has 
characterized  the  present  body  of  students  in 
Moores  Hill  College. 

This  spirit  may  be  accounted  for  we  think,  in 
two  ways:  First,  we  presume  that  our  students  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  We  therefore  throw  them  on 
their  honor  and  trust  them  instead  of  watching 
them  as  if  we  suspected  them.  Second,  because  of 
the  deep  religious  sentiment  that  has  pervaded  the 
school  during  the  year. 

What  problems  of  discipline  may  have  occurred  between 
June,  1893,  and  June,  1894,  we  may  only  speculate  upon,  but 
his  statement  to  the  board  in  June,  1894,  was  in  a  sterner  tone. 

Our  students,  with  few  exceptions,  enter  the 
College  for  personal  improvement  and  are  therefore 
diligent  in  study,  orderly  in  deportment,  and  manly 
in  character;  and  we  find  as  a  rule  we  can  trust  them 
to  do  right.  But  I  wish  to  say  here,  because  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood,  that  we  are  not  running  a 
reformatory  school,  and  hence  do  not  want  students 
sent  to  us  who  should  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction.  And  yet  should  such  a  student  come,  we 
will  give  him  a  fair  chance,  and  if  we  can  save  him 
without  too  serious  detriment  to  the  school,  we  will 
do  so.  Otherwise  we  will  quietly  send  him  home  to 
the  care  of  his  parents. 

Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conference  and  an  able 
preacher,  President  Martin  was  essentially  a  school  man.  A 
native  of  Kentucky,  born  October  11,  1833,  he  was  reared  by 
his  grandfather  in  Pennsylvania,  where  for  several  years  as  a  boy 
he  was  a  favorite  of  his  great  grandfather,  a  veteran  of  the 


Revolutionary  War  who  had  fought  under  LaFayette.  After 
attending  a  country  school,  he  was  a  student  at  Laurel  Hill  and 
Woodvale  Academies  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  He  then  entered 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in  Delaware,  Ohio,  but  left  before 
graduation  because  of  lack  of  funds.  He  came  to  Indiana  in 
1859  and  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  Franklin,  Indiana, 
until  1866,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Brookville  College, 
a  Methodist  college  in  the  village  of  Brookville  about  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Moores  Hill.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Southeastern  Indiana  Conference,  probably 
because  it  was  expected  that  a  Methodist  college  would  be 
headed  by  a  minister.  In  1870  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Moores  Hill  College,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Between 
1872  and  1890,  when  he  returned  to  the  College,  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Edinburg  and  Madison,  Indiana. 
Dr.  Martin’s  four  children,  Hortense  (Mrs.  Louis  Fagley),  Irene 
(Mrs.  Preston  Hyde),  Earle  E.  and  Roscoe  H.,  were  all  graduated 
from  Moores  Hill  College  between  1894  and  1901. 

His  second  term  as  president  of  Moores  Hill  College  was 
marked  by  an  expansion  of  the  curriculum  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Normal  School  for  teachers  with  both  two  and  four 
year  courses,  the  latter  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Scientific  Didactics.  This  course  was  enormously  popular,  the 
enrollment  climbing  to  104  in  1893-94,  though  not  more  than 
four  or  five  all  told  completed  the  four  years.  At  a  time  when 
anyone  who  had  been  at  college  for  a  term  could  qualify  for 
teaching,  few  cared  to  spend  four  years  in  preparation. 

In  1891  a  commercial  course  was  organized,  but  the 
curriculum  disappeared  from  the  catalog  after  1893.  During  this 
period  also  a  third  curriculum— the  philosophical— was  added  to 
the  two  traditional  courses,  the  classical  and  the  scientific,  for 
which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  adopted. 

A  man  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  President  Martin  gave  the 
College  building  and  campus  his  careful  attention.  Repairs  made 
during  the  1890-1897  period  included  floors  replaced,  a  partial 
new  roof,  rooms  repainted  and  papered,  a  heating  plant 
installed,  four  rooms  added  to  the  music  building  (a  converted 
residence)  and  other  improvements.  Most  of  the  money  for  the 
work  he  raised  by  solicitation  in  and  around  the  town  of  Moores 
Hill. 

That  he  was  a  man  of  some  independent  means  is  shown  by 
his  frequent  contributions  for  improvements  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  annual  reports  of  the  treasurer  sometimes  showed 
faculty  salaries  paid  in  full  at  the  end  of  the  year,  while  a 
considerable  part  of  the  president’s  salary  remained  unpaid.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  on  his  resignation  in 
June,  1897,  reads  in  part: 

The  board  of  trustees  .  .  .  wish  to  express 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  the  institution  by  Dr.  Martin;  .  .  .  for  his 
faithful  and  earnest  representation  of  the  cause  of 
education  and  the  interests  of  the  College;  .  .  . 
also  for  the  material  improvements  which  have  been 
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made  in  and  about  the  College  building  and  for  the 
liberal  offerings  which  he  had  made  .  .  .  and  for 
the  various  improvements  and  his  personal  sacrifice 
in  carrying  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Martin  resigned  in  1897  over  strong  protests  of  the 
board.  From  1898  until  1903  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  In  September,  1903,  on  the  resignation  of  President 
Lewis,  he  reluctantly,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  again  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  presidency,  serving  until  June,  1904. 
Thereafter  he  became  professor  emeritus  of  Biblical  literature, 
and  while  attending  to  his  farm  and  serving  as  president  of  the 
Moores  Hill  State  Bank,  he  continued  his  deep  interest  in  the 
College,  raising  money  for  repairs  and  other  projects  and 
speaking  occasionally  at  chapel.  His  declining  years  were  spent 
at  Cincinnati,  where  he  lived  with  a  daughter.  His  last 
communication  to  the  College  was  a  post  card  addressed  to 
William  E.  Cissna,  field  secretary,  on  April  5,  1917,  at  the  height 
of  the  controversy  about  moving  the  College  to  Evansville.  His 
message  follows: 

My  dear  Brother:  I  may  mn  out  to  Moores  Hill 
Monday  morning  next,  April  9,  and  hope  to  see 
you.  Am  distressed  over  condition  of  College,  but 
see  no  hope  for  it  but  in  its  removal  to  Evansville. 

Am  in  feeble  health. 


This  picture  appeared  in  the  1894  Melange,  the  first  Moores  Hill  Annual. 


On  April  29  John  H.  Martin  died  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 
He  was  buried  in  Moores  Hill  on  May  2.  On  that  day  in 
Evansville  four  hundred  citizens  were  within  one  day  of 
completing  a  campaign  for  $500,000,  to  give  the  dying  College  a 
rebirth  in  one  of  the  “evil  river  towns”  of  which  earlier 
presidents  had  spoken  with  such  horror  and  distaste. 


J.  H.  Martin 


• 


Commencement  about  1903.  President  Charles  W.  Lewis ,  center . 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


Presidents  Lewis,  English,  Bovard 


Of  all  the  Moores  Hill  College  presidents  (and  of  the  ability, 
sacrificial  spirit  and  high  moral  purpose  of  all  of  them  there  can 
be  no  doubt)  for  sheer  brilliance  and  perceptive  understanding 
of  the  school’s  problems,  President  Charles  W.  Lewis  must  be 
ranked  high,  perhaps  at  the  very  top.  Born  at  New  Trenton, 
Indiana,  in  1860,  a  midwesterner  by  birth  and  education,  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  the  same  provincial  outlook 
and  complacency  with  things  as  they  were  which  undoubtedly 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  presidency  had  had.  One 
account  of  his  life  states  that  in  1895  he  attended  Harvard,  but 
no  confirmation  of  such  attendance  can  be  found.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  1890,  and  in  June,  1895,  he  was 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  secretary 
of  the  executive  committee.  The  minutes  of  all  the  executive 
committee  meetings  from  July,  1895,  through  May,  1896,  are  in 
his  handwriting.  The  minutes  of  the  board  and  of  the  executive 
committee  contain  no  reference  to  his  absence.  His  reports  to 
the  board,  which  are  his  only  writings  remaining,  show  him  to 
be  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  at  least  in  southeastern  Indiana  as 
the  twentieth  century  dawned. 

After  attending  the  public  school  of  New  Trenton,  he 
entered  the  National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Two  years  later  he  taught  his  first  school,  a 
district  school  in  Logan  Township,  Dearborn  County,  Indiana. 
After  teaching  for  five  years  he  entered  DePauw  University  but 
left  before  graduation  to  take  charge  of  the  Fairfield,  Indiana, 
schools.  He  remained  here  for  only  one  year  and  the  next 
autumn  started  for  Moores  Hill  to  enter  the  College.  When  the 
train  stopped  at  Dillsboro  Station,  he  was  handed  a  telegram 
telling  him  that  he  had  been  elected  principal  of  the  Brookville, 
Indiana,  high  school.  He  accepted  the  position,  but  after  three 
years  resigned  and  for  a  second  time  started  for  Moores  Hill. 
Here  one  year  later,  in  1890,  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  The  Master  of  Science  degree  was  conferred  in  1893.  At 
this  time  the  Masters  Degree  was  earned  by  “giving  evidence  of 
continued  literary  pursuits”  and  submitting  to  a  written 
examination,  or  by  “presenting  a  satisfactory  thesis  of  at  least 
3000  words.”  We  do  not  know  which  method  Professor  Lewis 
used  to  earn  his  degree. 

Immediately  after  graduation  in  1890,  Lewis  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics.  His  election  to  a  professorship 
immediately  after  his  graduation  was  not  as  unusual  at  that  time 
as  it  might  seem.  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney  was  similarly  elected  professor 


of  natural  science  just  after  his  graduation  in  1888,  and  the 
same  situation  occurred  several  times  in  the  early  history  of 
Moores  Hill  College  and  probably  in  many  other  colleges  in  the 
Midwest. 

In  1893  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years,  he  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  College.  He  was  a  favorite  of  his  students  for  his 
wit  and  brilliance  as  well  as  for  patience  with  slower  students— a 
trait  which  often  does  accompany  superior  mental  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  One  of  his  students  testifies  that  President 
Lewis  could  write  two  sentences  at  once,  using  a  piece  of  chalk 
in  each  hand. 

When  in  1897  after  seven  strenuous  but  fruitful  years  in  the 
presidency  President  Martin  asked  to  be  relieved,  Dr.  Lewis  (he 
was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  by  DePauw 
University  in  1898)  was  the  logical  person  to  succeed  him. 
President  Lewis  went  into  the  presidency  with  great  hopes  for 
the  rapid  development  of  the  school  and  for  financial  support  to 
improve  salaries,  purchase  needed  equipment  and  books  and 
perhaps  even  to  add  a  building  to  the  campus.  How  completely 
his  hopes  were  dashed  is  evident  from  his  report  to  the  board  in 
June,  1903.  In  words  polite,  yet  frank,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
trustees  their  sins  of  omission.  While  the  report  contains  no  hint 
that  this  was  his  “either  or”  message  to  the  board,  one  feels  that 
it  was  so  intended  and  that  it  was  his  notice  to  the  board  that 
they  must  bestir  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  College  or  look  for 
another  president.  In  any  event,  on  September  10  President 
Lewis  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Wyoming  at  Laramie.  The  tenure  of  President  Lewis  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  was  unhappily  a  very  short  one.  While 
on  a  lecture  trip  into  Colorado,  he  died  June  19,  1904,  of 
pneumonia  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

The  Indiana  Conference  minutes  of  September,  1904,  in  its 
account  of  his  life,  said: 

“Dr.  Lewis  was  haunted  all  his  life  by  a  premonition  that  his 
life  here  would  be  comparatively  short.  He  knew  well  the 
frailness  of  the  tenement  that  his  soul  occupied.  Therefore,  he 
labored  as  one  who  was  to  complete  his  day’s  work  by 
noontime.  He  never  expected  to  linger  until  ‘twilight  and 
evening  bell’  but  on  the  contrary  he  lived  in  constant  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  death. 

“President  Lewis  was  held  in  very  high  regard  in  Laramie 
and  throughout  Wyoming.  He  traveled  all  over  the  state  to  make 
the  institution  .  .  .  known  to  the  people.  His  death  is  not  only 
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a  serious  loss  to  the  State  University  of  Wyoming,  but  we  count 
it  a  very  serious  loss  to  Methodism  of  that  growing  state.” 

Because  of  his  clear  foresight,  his  almost  clairvoyance  of  the 
fate  awaiting  Moores  Hill  College,  President  Lewis’  report  to  the 
board  of  June,  1903,  is  included  here  with  only  a  few 
unimportant  omissions  and  with  italics  added: 

NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  colleges  as  well  as 
individuals  may  sin  away  the  day  of  grace.  The 
twentieth  century  movement  that  promised  so 
much  had  done  little  for  us.  The  need  of  a  new 
building  together  with  additional  endowment  and 
equipment  has  been  recognized  by  the  board, 
committees  have  been  appointed,  resolutions  have 
been  passed,  but  no  visible  results  appear.  I  have 
twice  agreed  to  go  out  and  raise  the  necessary  funds 
if  the  board  would  start  the  subscription  with 
$5000.  I  have  made  this  request  of  the  board 
because  I  believe  that  if  the  members  who  come 
here  year  after  year  have  not  faith  enough  in  the 
future  of  the  College  to  place  their  money  here,  it 
would  be  useless  to  ask  others  to  do  so  who  know 
of  the  merits  of  the  College  only  through  the  press 
and  other  reports. 

I  have  also  recommended  that  we  place  a  man  in 
the  field.  The  board  has  agreed  to  the  necessity  but 
has  not  seen  its  way  clear  to  accomplish  the  result 
and  has  left  the  field  work  to  me.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  a  man  cannot  be  responsible  for  the 
management  of  a  college,  hear  from  two  to  five 
classes  recite,  look  after  the  general  advertising, 
office  work,  endowment,  keep  the  college  books 
and  then  go  out  and  do  the  work  of  a  financial 
secretary.  The  work  of  a  college  president  and  the 
work  of  a  financial  promoter  are  not  the  same.  It  is 
true  that  a  college  president  is  expected  to  influence 
men  of  means  .  .  .  but  the  educational  representa¬ 
tion  should  be  followed  up  by  the  business  manager. 

“Full  fruitage”  will  be  gathered  only  when  the 
business  manager  follows  up  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  .  .  .  Endowments  cannot  be  gathered  from 
pulpit  work  or  in  five  dollar  subscriptions.  That 
kind  of  business  was  possible  twenty-five  years  ago; 
but  in  these  times  when  competition  is  met  on  every 
side,  when  colleges,  normal  schools  and  universities 
are  found  everywhere,  when  means  of  travel  not 
only  afford  ways  to  reach  distant  points  but 
actually  invite  young  people  away,  when  it  is 
possible  to  swing  clear  across  the  continent  for 
educational  advantages  .  .  .,  in  these  strenuous 

times  it  is  absolute  folly  to  attempt  to  run  a  college 
on  fossilized  methods.  If  a  small  college^  with 
$250,000  endowment  and  a  financial  secretary  in 
the  field  finds  it  difficult  to  live,  what  are  the 
prospects  for  the  future  here  unless  decisive  action 
is  taken  at  once? 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  LOOK  REASONABLE 

1.  Give  Moores  Hill  College  a  new  Literary  and 
Science  Hall,  to  cost  not  less  than  $15,000.  Use  the 
old  building  for  a  preparatory  school,  music  depart¬ 
ment  and  library.  Move  the  offices,  the  science 
department,  Greek  and  Latin  departments  into  the 
new  building.  Make  elocution  and  physical  culture 
permanent  departments.  Increase  the  work  in  ste¬ 
nography,  bookkeeping  and  other  commercial  sub¬ 
jects. 

2.  Elect  a  financial  secretary,  someone  who 
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understands  that  advertising  is  a  business  and  has 
learned  the  business.  Someone  who  can  get  money 
and  students  and  who  will  approach  men  for 
endowment  in  a  business  way.  It  will  take  money  to 
do  it,  but  the  board,  in  my  judgment,  had  better 
borrow  the  money  and  take  the  step  rather  than 
allow  the  College  to  die  a  natural  death  or  struggle 
along  for  twenty  years,  and  lose  all  of  the  opportun¬ 
ities  of  an  active  and  vigorous  life.  We  do  need 
endowment,  it  is  true;  but  just  now  we  need,  more 
than  anything  else,  an  application  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  principles  in  the  management  of  the  college. 
The  day  has  gone  when  we  can  do  business  on 
sen  timent. 

In  the  face  of  inadequate  equipment  and  endow¬ 
ment,  old  buildings  and  the  increasing  desire  of 
young  people  to  go  to  larger  schools  and  towns, 
where  expenses  are  lower  than  here  and  sometimes 
tuition  free,  this  old  College  has  a  wonderful  hold 
on  the  people  of  this  state.  It  has  never,  from  the 
true  educational  view-point,  ranked  higher  than 
now.  ...  It  retains  its  hold  because  of  the  fact 
that  all  these  years  it  has  stood  for  high  planes  of 
life  and  rich  spiritual  gifts.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
mighty  prayers  and  many  tears.  It  has  emerged  from 
the  storms  of  war,  from  periods  of  financial  distress. 
The  clouds  of  discouragement  have  been  driven 
away  again  and  again.  Criticism  has  but  served  to 
stronger  growth,  and  today  the  “old  College”  stands 
at  the  door  of  the  twentieth  century  waiting  your 


command  to  go  in  and  on.  But  she  reminds  you  that 
the  gifts  of  yesterday  are  not  sufficient  for  the  work 
of  the  future.  She  reminds  you  of  the  fact  that  all 
over  this  country  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
have  been  poured  into  the  treasuries  of  other 
institutions.  New  buildings,  new  equipment,  new 
departments  have  been  added.  Everything  the  stu¬ 
dent  needs  is  provided.  Tuition  fees  have  been 
canceled,  expenses  have  been  reduced,  and  when 
you  examine  the  lists  of  these  schools,  you  will  find 
more  Methodist  students  than  any  other  class.  The 
day  has  gone  when  we  can  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
young  people  as  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  or 
Baptists  and  secure  their  attendance .  Young  people 
are  going  where  they  find  the  best  things  of  the  day. 

And  who  shall  advise  them  otherwise? 

We  are  told  by  some  that  the  day  of  small 
colleges  is  past  but  ...  a  hasty  examination  of  the 
records  of  university  and  college  alumni  shows  that 
the  great  majority  of  men  prepared  for  great  service 
have  been  educated  in  the  small  colleges.  It’s  not  the 
small  college  that’s  doomed,  but  the  weak  institu¬ 
tion.  Some  tell  us  that  the  denominational  college  is 
doomed.  Never  a  greater  mistake!  Not  the  denomi¬ 
national  college  as  such  is  doomed  but  the  college 
that  seeks  patronage  under  the  guise  of  Christianity 
and  then  attempts  to  run  the  institution  on  inade¬ 
quate  salaries  and  equipment,  making  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  men  who  are  scholars  and  investiga¬ 
tors  to  live  up  to  their  best.yfrt  institution  that  tries 
to  live  under  these  conditions  is  doomed!  I  do  not 
intimate  that  this  college  belongs  in  the  class 
described.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  work  of  this  faculty 
will  compare  with  results  reached  in  any  institution. 
Young  men  who  have  gone  out  from  this  College 
during  the  last  ten  years,  whether  in  pulpit,  in 
medical  colleges  or  in  post-graduate  work  or  else¬ 
where,  have  taken  first  rank  everywhere,  but  the 
results  have  been  reached  under  a  tremendous  strain 
and  at  great  sacrifice.  These  professors  have  literally 
buried  themselves  in  their  work  and  have  denied 
themselves  of  a  thousand  opportunities  for  personal 
improvement  and  advancement  that  they  might  the 
better  do  the  work  that  had  to  be  done.  It  cannot 
go  on  thus  forever!  I  need  not  say  more,  I  could  not 
say  less!  I  have  allowed  myself  to  say  these  things 
because  of  the  hope  and  with  the  belief  that  if  the 
board  .  .  .  could  be  led  to  see  some  of  these 
conditions  as  they  present  themselves  to  me,  some 
progressive  foreward  movement  might  be  inau¬ 
gurated  that  would  enable  this  Indiana  Conference 
College  to  rank  materially  as  well  as  intellectually 
and  spiritually  with  the  best  colleges  in  the  land. 

As  a  last  word  to  this  appeal,  I  remind  you  that 
this  Christian  college  ought  not  longer  be  handi¬ 
capped.  We  must  go  on!  A  new  era  is  not  dawning, 
as  some  have  said,  but  is  here!  Now!  And  the  one 
imperative  comprehensive  demand  of  the  church  is 
high,  inspiring,  commanding  leadership;  given  such 
leadership,  no  forces  of  evil  can  stand  against  her. 

And  where  shall  we  look  for  such  leadership  if  not 
in  our  Christian  colleges?  Moores  Hill  College  in  the 
past  has  sent  out  her  hundreds,  but  in  the  future,  if 
she  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  years  as  they 
pass  swiftly  by,  she  must  send  out  her  thousands. 

This  report  was  printed  and  presumably  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  board  in  advance  and  is  the  only  report 
remaining  of  the  six  which  he  made  to  the  board  while 
president.  Thus  we  do  not  know  how  many  times  nor  in  what 
ways  the  president  may  have  urged  greater  support  from  the 
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board,  but  it  is  clear  from  the  1903  report  that  he  had  done  so 
at  least  twice. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  before  and  after,  the  board 
failed  to  rise  to  the  challenge.  Did  they  try?  We  shall  never 
know.  Perhaps  in  defense  of  the  trustees  it  might  be  said  they 
had  heard  the  cry  of  “wolf,  wolf’  so  many  times  before  that 
they  had  come  to  expect  it  from  the  president.  Perhaps  they 
were  being  asked  to  do  something  they  could  not  do.  At  least, 
the  challenge  was  not  taken  up  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
minutes  of  the  board  of  that  fateful  meeting  nor  from  any  of 
the  executive  committee  meetings  during  the  summer,  and 
President  Lewis’  predicted  “day  of  doom”  arrived  on  schedule 
—in  fact  a  few  years  earlier  than  he  had  foreseen.  In  June,  1917, 
the  College  closed  its  doors  at  Moores  Hill  forever,  and  while  it 
now  lives  on  in  another  place  under  a  different  name,  it  is  only 
through  a  fiat  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana  that 
Moores  Hill  College  can  be  said  to  have  escaped  total  extinction. 

The  prediction  of  President  Lewis  that  the  school  might 
worry  on  for  perhaps  another  twenty  years  before  its  day  of 
final  reckoning  was  optimistic;  the  day  was,  in  fact,  only 
fourteen  years  away.  But  in  1903-04,  under  the  experienced 
guidance  of  President  Martin,  now  serving  the  school  as 
president  for  the  third  time,  the  College  carried  on  just  about  as 
it  had  before.  It  was  about  as  far  out  of  debt  as  it  would  ever  be. 
The  enrollment  was  at  least  normal,  and  instruction  was  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  men  and  women  who  had  demonstrated 
their  ability  and  loyalty.  It  was  a  time  of  stability  in  the  faculty. 
Dr.  Bigney  was  in  his  sixteenth  year  of  teaching;  Charles  E. 
Torbet  was  starting  his  fourth  year  and  had  demonstrated  those 
qualities  which  would  give  him  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  a 
thorough  and  inspiring  teacher  both  at  Moores  Hill  and  later  for 
twenty  years  at  Evansville,  as  well  as  a  man  who  could  be 
depended  upon  to  carry  more  than  his  share  of  the  load.  The 
beloved  Benjamin  W.  Aldrich,  the  apostle  of  the  value  of  Latin 
and  Greek  as  the  basis  of  any  worthwhile  education,  was 
universally  loved  and  respected.  Mrs.  E.  Louise  Williams  was 
developing  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  department  of  music. 

PRESIDENT  ENGLISH 

By  the  spring  of  1904  the  trustees  had  found  their  new 
president,  doubtless  with  the  help  of  Bishop  William  F. 
Anderson  of  the  Cincinnati  Area.  He  was  Dr.  Frank  Clare 
English,  who,  although  he  was  a  minister,  was  by  interest  and  to 
some  extent  by  previous  experience  a  man  knowledgeable  in 
financial  matters.  In  this  respect  his  coming  was  a  distinct  break 
with  the  past.  Previous  presidents  had  been  primarily  ministers, 
although  an  exception  probably  should  be  made  for  Dr.  Martin, 
who  had  been  successful  in  business,  in  public  school  teaching, 
and  in  farming  and  who  in  his  later  years  was  president  of  the 
Moores  Hill  State  Bank,  and  for  President  Lewis  who  was  more 
a  school  man  than  a  minister,  although  he,  like  Dr.  Martin,  was  a 

member  of  the  Conference  and  an  able  preacher. 

President  English  was  a  native  of  Ohio  and  was  a  graduate  of 
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Baldwin  University  (now  Baldwin-Wallace  College).  He  had  a 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 
His  experience  included  five  years  of  teaching  in  public  schools 
and  several  years  as  a  pastor  in  Newark,  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati. 

Through  the  College  Bulletin  President  English  made  num¬ 
erous  appeals  to  the  public  for  the  support  of  the  College.  In 
November,  1904,  he  wrote: 

We  need  a  new  administration  building,  more  stu¬ 
dents,  more  enthusiasm,  more  money,  and  prayers  of  all 
for  our  continued  prosperity. 

Send  prayers  to  God,  students  to  our  College,  and 
funds  to  the  president. 

From  the  appeals  made  to  the  constituency  it  appears  that 
President  English  indulged  in  a  measure  of  self  pity.  He  writes: 

Reader,  have  you  ever  inquired  what  you  may  do  for 
this  College?  Do  you  not  see  that  the  president  and 
faculty  are  straining  every  nerve  to  bring  Moores  Hill 
College  to  the  high  water  mark?  Are  you  content  to  look 
on  and  do  nothing  while  the  sinews  and  nerves  of  others 
are  almost  snapping? 

The  theme  is  repeated  that  the  president  is  working  himself  to 
death  while  presumed  friends  stand  by  and  do  little  or  nothing 
to  help. 

In  June,  1907,  he  said  to  the  board: 

The  College  has  three  important  functions  (1) 
education,  (2)  morals,  and  (3)  business.  Professors 
look  after  education;  professors  and  the  executive 
committee  look  after  morals;  trustees  and  the 
president  look  after  business. 

The  great  achievement  of  President  English’s  four-year  presi¬ 
dency  was  the  construction  of  Carnegie  Hall,  an  imposing 
three-story  modern  general  purpose  building,  which  housed  the 
administrative  offices,  the  several  science  laboratories,  the 
auditorium  or  chapel,  the  library  and  classrooms.  Constructed 
of  buff-brick  with  limestone  trim,  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
completion  one  of  the  finest  on  any  Indiana  campus.  More  than 
sixty  years  later  it  is  serving  well  as  a  township  high  school. 

Early  in  1906,  at  a  time  before  the  Carnegie  Foundation  had 
been  created,  Dr.  English  went  directly  to  Andrew  Carnegie 
bearing  endorsements  of  Vice  President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks, 
Governor  Frank  Hanley,  U.  S.  Senators  Albert  J.  Beveridge  and 
James  M.  Hemenway,  Congressmen  James  Watson  and  Joseph 
M.  Dixon  as  well  as  the  presidents  of  Purdue  and  Indiana 
Universities.  His  mission  was  successful.  On  April  20  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Carnegie  would  contribute  half  the  cost  of  a 
new  science  hall,  expected  to  be  $37,500,  “when  the  first  half 
has  been  collected  and  expended.”  On  October  24  the  trustees 
awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  building  to  John 
G.  Unkefer  and  Company  of  Dayton  at  a  cost  of  $35,821.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  trustees  noted  that  $10,000  more  would 
be  needed  for  architect’s  fees  and  for  heating,  plumbing  and 
equipment  to  complete  the  building,  and  they  voted  to  ask  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  supply  $5000  of  this  amount,  but  Mr.  Carnegie  did 


not  increase  his  subscription. 

When  the  executive  committee  met  February  28,  1907,  it  was 
reported  that  bona  fide  subscriptions  of  $20,250  had  been 
received  and  that  of  this  amount  $6910  had  been  collected. 
Shortly  after  this  meeting  a  loan  of  $5000  was  negotiated  from 
the  Moores  Hill  Bank,  the  bank  taking  what  amounted  to  a  first 
lien  on  Mr.  Carnegie’s  promise  as  security.  On  November  13,  the 
Committee  decided  on  the  location  of  the  building,  and  on 
commencement  day  in  June,  1907,  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  By 
this  time  extras  on  the  general  contract  and  the  heating  and 
plumbing  had  raised  the  cost  to  $41,320.  Eventually  the  total 
cost  of  the  building,  including  architect’s  fees,  furniture,  and 
other  extras,  was  more  than  $48,000.  Again  the  board  asked  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  more  money,  but  without  success.  By  the  time  the 
building  was  completed  in  1908  and  the  contractors  paid,  a  debt 
of  $8,782  remained.  The  building  of  Carnegie  Hall  was 
unquestionably  a  splendid  accomplishment,  but  the  burden  of 
debt  and  additional  maintenance  costs  helped  to  bring  about  the 
final  collapse  of  the  College  in  1917. 


Frank  C.  English  1904-1908 
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Laying  the  cornerstone  of  Carnegie  Hall,  Moores  Hill  College,  June  12, 
1907. 


President  English  apparently  sensed  that  his  work  at  Moores 
Hill  was  done,  and  in  June,  1908,  he  presented  his  resignation. 
In  his  final  report  he  modestly  recounted  the  progress  made 
during  his  four  years  as  president.  “The  new  building  which  was 
dedicated  on  commencement  day,”  he  said,  “speaks  for  itself.” 
The  faculty  had  been  enlarged  so  that  each  taught  fewer 
subjects.  A  new  literary  society  —  the  Castalian  —  had  been 
organized  as  well  as  the  Oratorical  Association.  A  new  charter 
had  been  written  and  approved  by  the  legislature  and  new 
bylaws  approved  by  the  board,  spelling  out  the  duties  of  the 
board  and  establishing  procedures  for  the  board  to  follow, 
whereas  previously  there  had  been  no  guide  but  precedent.  The 
Normal  deparment  had  been  reorganized  as  the  department  of 
education  and  had  been  approved  by  the  state.  The  preparatory 
department  course  had  been  increased  from  three  years  to  four, 
renamed  the  Academy  and  had  received  state  approval  as  a 
commissioned  high  school.  During  the  four  years  seventy-two 
persons  had  been  graduated,  including  twenty-six  in  the  class  of 
1907,  the  largest  class  the  College  would  ever  graduate.  The 
endowment  fund  had  been  increased  by  $5500.  During  his  four 
years,  President  English  reported,  he  had  traveled  40,000  miles 
on  College  business.  The  inevitable  resolution  of  the  board 
which  followed  the  resignation  of  each  president  (and  usually  of 
each  faculty  member)  was  especially  warm  and  expressed  the 
respect  which  the  trustees  had  for  him.  In  February,  1912,  the 
College  newspaper,  College  Life,  reported  that  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  successful  campaign  for  $145,000  for  Williams  and 
Vashti  College,  of  which  he  was  then  president.  He  remained  in 
church  and  educational  fund  raising  for  many  years,  and  as  late 
as  1938  corresponded  with  President  Smith  of  Evansville 
College  concerning  a  fund  effort  for  the  new  school. 

It  probably  is  correct  to  think  of  President  English  as  the  first 
modern  president  of  Moores  Hill  College.  Although  he  taught, 


preached,  sought  students,  and  solicited  gifts,  he  was  also  an 
administrator  who  delegated  some  of  these  duties  to  others.  It 
was  during  his  term  that  the  first  college  budget  was  presented 
for  the  board’s  approval.  Previously  there  may  have  been  some 
forecast  of  income  and  expenses  but  no  itemized  budget  was 
prepared.  Although  there  was  a  small  deficit  each  year,  the  total 
for  the  four  years  was  less  than  $1600,  an  average  of  $400  per 
year— and  most  of  this  apparently  was  raised  on  commencement 
day.  For  the  year  1907-08  the  deficit  was  reported  to  be  only 
$7.50;  however,  the  secretary  noted  in  the  board  minutes  that 
an  unpaid  bill  of  $9  had  been  discovered  after  the  report  was 
made.  It  is  likely  that  this  deficit  of  $16.50  was  the  smallest  for 
any  year  before  or  after. 

The  new  charter  and  bylaws  embodied  the  best  practices  in 
college  management  at  the  time.  Except  for  the  debt  on  the  new 
building  he  left  the  College  in  better  condition  than  he  found  it. 
Some  of  the  earlier  presidents  did  not. 

The  completion  of  Carnegie  Hall,  the  first  new  major  building 
in  more  than  fifty  years,  brought  new  hope  and  faith  to  Moores 
Hill  College.  When  President  English  announced  his  resignation, 
the  trustees  were  determined  to  choose  a  leader  who  could 
move  the  College  into  a  new  day.  Their  choice  was  William  S. 
Bovard,  then  44  years  of  age,  dean  of  the  School  of  Theology  of 
the  University  of  Chattanooga,  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a 
member  of  a  family  prominent  in  education  and  religion.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  newly  opened  University  of  Southern 
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California  in  1888,  where  a  brother,  Marion  McKinley  Bovard, 
was  president  and  another  brother,  Freeman  D.  Bovard,  was  vice 
president  and  professor  of  mathematics.  Still  another  brother, 
Melvin  Y.  Bovard,  was  graduated  from  Moores  Hill  College  in 
1877  and  was  a  prominent  minister  in  the  East.  The  new 
president  had  received  the  S.T.B.  degree  from  Boston  University 
in  1898  and  had  been  at  the  University  of  Chattanooga  since 
1904.  To  secure  his  services  the  trustees  lifted  the  salary  to 
$2500  per  year  from  the  $1200  paid  Dr.  English. 

But  not  much  of  importance  occurred  during  his  brief  term  of 
one  year.  Meetings  of  the  executive  committee  were  given  over 
mostly  to  the  approval  of  bills.  On  June  19,  1908,  the 
committee  approved  the  employment  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parr  as 
field  secretary,  but  there  was  no  report  from  him  at  the  board 
meeting  in  June,  1909,  and  since  the  president  at  that  meeting 
recommended  that  a  field  secretary  be  employed,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Parr’s  tenure  may  have  been  short. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Zenos  F.  Scott  became  professor  of 
educational  psychology.  At  a  time  when  other  principal 
professors  were  receiving  $800  per  year,  Professor  Scott’s  salary 
was  set  at  $1200,  but  with  the  provision  that  he  would  teach  in 
the  summer  school  also.  Dr.  Bovard  explained  that  a  competent 
man  in  this  field  could  not  be  found  for  less  than  $1200,  and  he 
urged  the  trustees  to  raise  the  other  salaries  to  $1000,  which 
they  did  a  year  later.  The  board  also  extended  a  “fringe  benefit” 
to  the  faculty— half  tuition  for  their  children.  This  privilege  had 
been  extended  to  ministers’  children  for  several  years. 

For  the  first  time  the  president  had  a  secretary.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brooks  was  hired  at  $5  per  week.  For  this  salary  she  was  also  to 
teach  typewriting  and  bookkeeping. 

During  the  year  additional  loans  were  authorized  by  the 
executive  committee— $1800  in  June,  $300  in  October,  $600  in 
February.  But  the  treasurer’s  report  shows  $4100  borrowed 
during  the  year  and  $2393  repaid.  President  Bovard  reported  in 
June,  1909,  that  current  assets  were  $2100  and  liabilities 

$5358.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  amount  owed  to  the 
endowment  fund,  but  it  was  substantial.  At  the  same  time 

$8800  was  still  owing  on  Carnegie  Hall.  The  board  at  this 
meeting  authorized  a  note  to  the  Moores  Hill  Bank  for  $3592  to 
replace  notes  of  $2892  given  during  the  year  by  the  executive 
committee  and  to  provide  $700  for  urgent  bills  and  salaries. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  President  Bovard,  having  received  an 


Carnegie  Hall ,  built  in  1908,  now  houses  the  Moores  Hill  elementary  and 
high  school. 


urgent  request  to  return  to  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
decided  to  depart  from  Moores  Hill  and  its  problems.  Having  a 
broader  knowledge  of  colleges  than  some  of  the  men  who 
preceded  him,  he  doubtless  saw  only  a  dead  end  ahead.  As  he 
left,  he  recommended  that  the  board  be  strengthened  by  adding 
“men  of  commanding  influence  in  the  business  world,”  that  a 
field  agent  be  employed  to  raise  money  and  seek  students,  and 
that  ways  be  found  to  increase  the  endowment. 

But  three  years  later  there  had  been  few  changes.  Of  a  board 
of  twenty-seven  members  there  were  six  who  were  not  on  the 
board  in  1908-09,  but  of  these  three  were  physicians,  two  were 
lawyers,  and  one  was  a  local  businessman.  Only  three  ministers 
had  been  replaced.  A  field  man  was  employed,  but  not  until 
1911.  Endowment  was  increased  slightly,  but  was  “borrowed” 
to  meet  current  expenses  almost  as  fast  as  received.  Moores  Hill 
was  still  on  a  course  which  was  to  lead  to  financial  collapse  in 
less  than  ten  years. 

After  four  years  at  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  President 
Bovard  served  in  several  positions  for  the  board  of  education  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1936  he  was 
associate  secretary  of  the  board. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


President  Harry  Andrews  King 


The  six-year  term  of  President  Harry  Andrews  King  was  the 
period  of  the  final  desperate  attempts  to  save  Moores  Hill 
College.  That  it  failed  was  no  discredit  to  Dr.  King.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  personal  charm,  of  dedication  to  the  ideal 
of  Christian  education  and  a  tireless  worker.  Born  in  Missouri 
October  27,  1867,  he  was  graduated  from  Baker  University  in 
Kansas  in  1897  and  from  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  in  1904.  In  1907  he  returned  to  Baker  University  as 
educational  secretary.  The  earlier  term  for  this  position  in  the 
colleges  was  college  agent,  and  today  the  title  is  director  of 
development.  Whatever  the  title,  it  was  the  job  to  raise  money 
for  the  school.  Probably  the  Moores  Hill  trustees  decided  upon 
him  partly  because  of  his  experience  in  this  work.  His  salary  was 
set  at  $2000,  five  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  president  he 
followed. 

Dr.  John  Winkley  in  his  history  of  Moores  Hill  College  quotes 
“someone”  who  in  a  critical  mood  said  that  “President  King  was 
a  resourceful  starter  but  a  poor  finisher.”  Dr.  Winkley  concludes 
that  this  was  probably  an  unfair  judgment,  and  a  study  of  the 
existing  records  substantiates  Winkley’s  judgment.  The  fact  that 
several  financial  programs  were  started  during  his  administration 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  tried  several  approaches  to  the 
problem.  That  none  of  them  was  entirely  successful  can  scarcely 
be  laid  at  the  president’s  door.  Moores  Hill  College  did  not  have 
wealthy  friends.  The  trustees  and  the  Conference  passed 
resolutions  of  support,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  they  did 
very  much  more. 

Again  the  inability  of  the  College  to  collect  its  pledges  made  a 
bad  situation  worse.  For  example,  in  June,  1910,  President  King 
told  the  board  that  he  planned  to  raise  a  debt  and  improvement 
fund  of  $20,000  during  the  year  and  that  $4000  had  already 
been  subscribed.  By  June,  1911,  the  promises  had  reached 
$9000,  but  by  June,  1913,  less  than  $3000  had  been  paid— an 
average  of  $1000  per  year.  Before  the  June,  1912,  meeting  the 
College  was  notified  that  the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist 
Church  had  ruled  that  any  of  its  colleges  which  did  not  have  an 
endowment  fund  of  $100,000  by  September,  1913,  and 
$200,000  by  January,  1916,  could  no  longer  be  recognized  as  a 
four-year  college.  President  King  turned  his  attention  to  this 
monumental  task  cheerfully  and  in  good  spirit.  Although  the 
endowment  fund  was  then  reported  to  be  $50,000,  much  of  it 
consisted  of  pledges  of  its  friends  and  loans  to  the  College. 
Endowment  income  for  1911-12  was  only  $1300,  which  at  an 


earning  rate  of  six  per  cent  would  indicate  that  productive 
endowment  was  approximately  $20,000.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  College  had  borrowed  most  of  the 
endowment  fund  and  was  paying  interest  on  it,  so  that  the 
“income”  from  endowment  was  also  an  expense  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger.  The  effective  income  was  virtually  nothing.  In 
1911  at  Dr.  King’s  request,  the  board  approved  the  appointment 
of  a  field  man.  Dr.  John  W.  Dashiell,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
and  a  long-time  member  of  the  board,  was  employed  at  a  salary 
of  $800  and  house,  “or  $900  if  he  wishes  to  provide  his  own 
house.”  In  June,  1912,  Dr.  Dashiell  reported  that  he  had  been 
kindly  and  graciously  received  in  the  churches  and  in  Methodist 
homes,  but  that  results  were  meager.  He  had  taken  a  total  of 
$6030  in  subscriptions,  on  which  $485  was  paid  in  cash.  The 
cash  receipts  probably  were  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
expense  of  his  salary  and  traveling  costs. 


Harry  Andrew  King 
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In  June,  1911,  when  he  reported  to  the  board  that  he  had 
raised  $9000  for  the  debt  and  improvement  fund,  President 
King  expressed  the  hope  that  the  College  would  no  longer  have 
to  borrow,  but  his  hopes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled.  During  the 
following  year  $3500  was  borrowed,  none  of  which  was  repaid. 
Faculty  salary  expenses  were  rising,  both  because  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  faculty  and  increases  in  the  salaries;  the 
total  being  $9400  in  1911-12.  Tuition  and  fees  were  increasing 
also  but  at  a  lesser  rate.  Tuition  income  for  the  year  was  $7700, 
the  Conference  collection  was  $1250  and  endowment  income 
was  $1300.  A  gap  between  income  and  expense  of  three  to  four 
thousand  dollars  remained,  and  borrowing  to  close  the  gap 
continued.  When  by  January,  1914,  loans  from  the  bank 
reached  $16,674,  the  trustees  voted  to  pay  some  of  the  notes  by 
taking  money  from  the  endowment  fund.  But  this  provided 
only  temporary  relief;  in  July,  1914,  and  again  in  December 
bank  loans  totaling  $2900  were  negotiated.  Financially  the 
College  was  moving  toward  the  point  of  no  return.  President 
King  made  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  financial  situation  by 
increasing  tuition.  When  he  came  to  the  College  in  1909,  the 
tuition  was  $10  per  term  ($30  per  year).  The  next  year  it  was 
$14  per  term,  but  an  “incidental”  fee  of  $3  per  term  was 
dropped,  so  that  the  actual  increase  was  only  $1  per  term— $3 
per  year.  Special  lessons  in  elocution  and  in  “voice  culture” 
were  increased  from  $17  to  $20  per  term  and  music  lessons 
from  $18  to  $20.  The  total  income  from  tuition  increased  only 
from  $7150  to  $7760,  while  expenses  increased  from  $13,992 
to  $14,968. 

But  with  all  his  money  problems,  President  King  found  time 
to  give  attention  to  the  educational  matters.  Faculty  records 
show  that  President  King  presided  at  nearly  every  meeting.  The 
new  building,  Carnegie  Hall,  completed  in  1908,  was  but  poorly 
furnished  when  he  arrived  in  1909.  A  new  lighting  system  was 
installed,  described  as  being  a  gasoline  system  but  which 


probably  was  an  acetylene  plant.  Elmer  Heller,  now  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools  at  Milan  and  then  a  boy  living  in  Moores  Hill, 
remembers  “liberating”  chunks  of  calcium  carbide  which,  when 
placed  with  some  water  in  a  lightly  closed  can,  provided  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute  for  firecrackers  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  on  other  occasions  as  well.  In  1912  Ward  H.  Watson, 
president  of  the  Board,  provided  funds  to  remodel  the  chapel  in 
the  old  building  and  equip  it  for  recitals.  It  was  named  the  Edith 
Watson  Recital  Hall  in  memory  of  Mr.  Watson’s  recently 
deceased  wife.  In  response  to  a  petition  from  the  students,  a 
coach  was  employed  to  give  some  of  his  time  to  athletics  and 
physical  education.  Much  needed  sidewalks  were  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $627,  but  the  builder  had  to  accept  a  note  instead  of 
cash  in  payment.  In  June,  1912,  the  commercial  department 
was  eliminated  and  courses  in  agriculture  added,  which  seems 
logical  considering  the  location  of  the  College  in  a  farming  area. 

The  president’s  reports  to  the  board  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912 
show  his  interest  in  the  courses  of  study  and  his  concern  that 
students  receive  the  best  possible  education.  Also  with  his  wife 
and  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  were  college  students,  he 
added  much  to  the  social  life  of  the  community. 

His  reports  to  the  board  in  these  three  years  were  invariably 
optimistic  and  hopeful.  He  was  concerned  for  the  religious 
influence  of  the  school  and  gave  his  complete  support  to  all 
religious  activities.  In  1910  he  reported  with  approval  that 
one-fourth  of  the  men  students  were  preparing  for  the  ministry 
and  that  fully  sixty  per  cent  of  the  students  were  planning  to 
devote  their  lives  to  service  fields,  which  probably  included 
teaching. 

He  was  active,  too,  in  preaching  and  in  addressing  teachers 
institutes,  Epworth  Leagues,  and  high  school  students.  In  his 
first  nine  months  at  the  school,  he  gave  150  pub  He  addresses. 
The  income  from  these  activities  was  $273  and  expenses  $234, 
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Class  of  1912.  Rear,  left  to  right  -  Francesca  Taylor,  W.  C.  Patrick,  Ina  Moselley,  Dr.  Joshua  Stansfield  (commencement  speaker),  Harley  Ward,  Luna 
Templeton  [Platt] .  Middle  —  Curtis  Michael,  Florence  Smith,  John  F.  Edwards,  Goldie  McNeelan  [Michael] ,  Lawrence  Hester,  Florence  Bowers 
[Muench]  .  Front  -  Walter  B.  Niles,  Ora  Winkley  [Patrick] ,  Leland  Dashiell. 


leaving  $39  in  the  travel  account  for  the  year. 

Enrollment  during  these  years  was  fairly  stable  and  increased 
over  previous  years.  Total  enrollment  ranged  from  254  to  328, 
while  those  enrolled  in  College  classes  rose  from  122  in  1909-10 
to  202  in  1914-15.  The  remainder  were  in  the  academy  or 
enrolled  for  special  studies  in  music,  public  speaking,  and  in  the 
normal  school. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  school’s  history  a  student  council  was 
organized,  which,  the  president  said,  was  to  assist  him  with 
problems  of  discipline  and  to  consider  matters  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  students  and  the  faculty.  The  council  seemed 
usually  to  take  the  part  of  the  faculty  rather  than  that  of  the 
students.  Faculty  minutes  of  November  25,  1912,  record  that 
the  faculty  approved  a  recommendation  of  the  Student  Council 
prohibiting  cigarette  smoking  and  card  playing  by  students. 

Some  problems  of  discipline  added  to  the  president’s  already 
heavy  load.  Ten  students  were  involved  in  a  dancing  party,  a 
diversion  which  was  strictly  prohibited.  The  situation  was  the 
more  delicate  because  two  of  the  girls  were  daughters  of  the 
Methodist  minister  of  the  town  and  two  other  students  were 
children  of  a  long-time  trustee.  Five  students  were  suspended 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and  five  were  publicly  repri¬ 
manded  before  the  faculty  and  student  body.  The  penalties 
were  discussed  with  the  Student  Council,  but  “the  sentiment 
expressed  by  them  was  partly  for  and  partly  against  any  change 
in  the  sentences.”  Eventually  most  of  the  suspended  students, 


upon  their  making  apologies,  were  given  a  second  chance.  When 
the  girls’  basketball  team  was  refused  permission  to  play  at 
Louisville,  the  Student  Council  asked  for  a  reconsideration, 
which  the  faculty  denied.  The  Council  did  succeed,  however,  in 
getting  the  faculty  to  change  the  “in  bed”  hours  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights  from  10  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 

At  the  meeting  in  June,  1913,  the  trustees  ordered  that  all 
reports  made  to  the  board  should  be  typewritten  and  filed  in  a 
loose  leaf  notebook.  The  minutes  thereupon  became  of  less  use 
to  the  historian,  recording  only  that  the  president  made  his 
report,  the  treasurer’s  report  was  received  and  filed,  etc.  Since 
the  notebook  has  long  since  disappeared,  we  are  denied  any 
insight  into  the  financial  situation,  the  president’s  report  of  the 
year’s  events,  and  his  recommendations  for  the  remainder  of  his 
term.  But  from  Conference  records  and  the  College  newspaper 
we  know  that  the  situation  did  not  improve.  The  executive 
committee  continued  to  authorize  loans.  When  in  1915  the 
Methodist  Church  Board  of  Education  despaired  of  Moores  Hill 
College  meeting  the  requirements  for  continuing  as  a  four-year 
college,  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  Bishop  William  F. 
Anderson  joined  in  recommending  to  the  trustees  that  the 
school  become  a  junior  college  and  that  it  seek  an  affiliation 
with  DePauw  University.  Believing  that  the  College  problem  had 
finally  been  solved,  however  unsatisfactorily,  President  King  felt 
that  he  could  be  released  honorably  from  his  six -year  burden. 
Accordingly  on  November  3,  1915,  he  presented  his  resignation, 
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Moore  Hall  destroyed  by  fire,  November  4,  1 915. 


which  was  accepted,  and  he  left  to  become  president  of  Clark 
University  in  Atlanta.  The  next  day  Moore  Hall  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  When,  as  is  more  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  the 
affiliation  with  DePauw  failed,  Dr.  Bigney,  the  veteran  professor 
and  acting  president,  was  left  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  and 
to  keep  the  College  alive  while  the  trustees  searched  for  a 
miracle  man  intrepid  enough  to  attempt  to  save  the  fast  sinking 
school.  The  man  they  chose  was  Alfred  Franklin  Hughes,  the 
thirty-four  year  old  minister  of  Third  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  Columbus,  Ohio,  after  their  first  choice,  Dr.  U.  G. 
Leazenby,  minister  of  the  Crawfordsville  Methodist  Church,  had 
refused  the  position.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  he 
knew  too  much  about  the  College’s  situation  to  be  tempted  by 
the  offer. 


Academy  Freshman  History  Class,  1912-13.  Front  row,  left  to  right  -  Amy  Hansell,  Mary  Shipe  Springer,  May  Smith  Parsley,  Marie  King  Smith  (teacher), 
Ruth  Maupin  Payne.  Back  row  -  Marshall  Morris,  Willis  Hoppmire,  Orval  Gookins,  Fred  Bedwell,  unidentified,  Lynn  Adams,  George  Hyatt. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


The  Final  Solution 

In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  the  fate  of  Moores  Hill  College 
was  sealed  when  the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  decided  that  each  of  its  four-year  colleges 
must  have  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000  by  the  fall  of  1913 
and  $200,000  by  January  1,  1916.  President  King  accepted  this 
ruling  in  good  spirit.  Reporting  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  June, 
1912,  he  said,  “The  University  Senate  .  .  .  has  decreed  that 
we  must  have  by  the  fall  of  1913  a  productive  endowment  of  at 
least  $100,000  and  by  January  1,  1916,  at  least  $200,000.  We 
must  not  complain  about  the  task  set  before  us.  The  require¬ 
ment  is  just  and  the  time  given  is  generous.  It  is  for  us  to 
courageously  face  the  situation  with  confidence  in  God,  with 
consecrated  energy;  and  with  carefully  laid  plans  we  must 
proceed  to  the  task  of  securing  the  necessary  funds.” 

President  King  recommended  that  the  board  approve  a 
campaign  for  $200,000  to  be  raised  by  1916  and  employ  two 
additional  field  men.  While  the  board  approved  the  plan,  it  did 
not  authorize  the  addition  of  the  two  field  men;  and  President 
King  and  Dr.  John  W.  Dashiell,  who  was  then  serving  as  field 
man,  continued  their  search  for  endowment  funds.  That  Dr. 
King  saw  the  situation  clearly  is  evidenced  by  a  report  in  which 
he  said,  “To  maintain  our  school  with  its  present  faculty  and 
courses  of  study  and  with  our  present  income  entails  an  annual 
deficit  of  about  $3000.  This  must  be  provided  for  .  .  .  or  else 
our  indebtedness  will  soon  .  .  .  engulf  us  in  financial  disaster. 
The  curtailment  of  courses  of  study  with  a  reduction  of  the 
teaching  force  cannot  be  considered  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
standing  with  the  other  colleges  of  the  state  and  nation.  Increase 
in  tuition  might  help  some,  but  the  reduction  in  enrollment 
would  offset  any  advantage  here.  The  future  will  not  be  content 
with  the  present  courses  of  study  and  teaching  force.  We  must 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  demand  for  advancement  and  expan¬ 
sion.” 

College  Life,  the  College  newspaper,  on  November  6,  1915,  in 
an  article  concerning  President  King’s  resignation,  states  that  the 
endowment  was  then  $75,000.  However,  two  months  later  in 
the  issue  of  January  15,  1916,  the  endowment  is  given  as 
$67,000  with  $133,000  yet  to  be  secured.  With  the  easy 
optimism  of  youth,  the  writer  assured  his  readers  that  this 
amount  would  be  raised  within  a  year.  Whether  $75,000  or 
$67,000  was  the  correct  figure  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
because  actually  it  was  not  real  endowment  but  to  a  large  extent 
consisted  of  unpaid  endowment  subscriptions  and  loans  to  the 
College.  While  there  are  no  reliable  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 


many  of  the  pledges  given  to  the  College  for  endowment  over 
the  years  were  never  paid  or  were  paid  only  in  part.  The  amount 
of  cash  collected  during  these  campaigns  was  usually  only  about 
enough  to  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  solicitors,  and  it 
appears  that  the  cash  was  used  for  this  purpose.  If  so,  little  of  it 
ever  got  into  the  endowment  fund. 

In  December,  1915,  Acting  President  Bigney  employed  an 
accountant  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  College.  This  report,  made  as  of  January  1,  1916,  is  one  of 
the  few  reliable  financial  records  of  the  College  which  is  still  in 
existence.  It  gives  the  endowment  as  $70,491,  but  of  this 
amount  $14,750  was  in  subscriptions  and  $20,437  in  loans  to 
the  College  for  operating  purposes.  Total  assets  of  the  College 
were  $180,373  and  liabilities  $38,687,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
$141,686;  but  of  this  surplus  $75,500  was  represented  by 
buildings  and  more  than  $43,000  by  subscriptions  or  pledges. 

Acting  President  Bigney ’s  report  to  the  board  on  June  13, 
1916,  presented  a  clear  picture  of  the  precarious  financial 
situation  of  the  College  as  it  was  nearing  the  end  after  sixty 
years.  By  then  the  College  owed  $21,200  to  its  endowment 
fund.  During  the  year  W.  E.  Cissna  and  Virgil  Thompson  had 
raised  about  $31,000  in  pledges  for  endowment  at  an  expense 
of  $4850,  which  was  just  about  the  amount  of  cash  collected. 
At  one  point  in  the  report  the  endowment  fund  was  listed  as 
having  a  value  of  $105,000,  but  elsewhere  the  productive 
endowment  was  given  as  $22,783.  The  difference  between  these 
two  figures  presumably  includes  funds  advanced  to  the  College 
for  operating  expenses,  unpaid  pledges,  and  non-productive 
property. 

During  the  year  its  annuity  assets  had  earned  $1149,  but 
payments  to  annuitants  were  $1528.  After  paying  out  an  excess 
of  almost  $380  to  annuitants  and  paying  to  the  endowment 
fund  the  interest  on  the  money  which  the  College  had  borrowed 
from  this  fund,  the  College  actually  had  no  benefit  whatever 
from  its  endowment  fund.  During  the  year  1915-16,  although 
the  report  as  given  to  the  board  shows  receipts  and  expenditures 
virtually  in  balance,  the  true  income  for  the  year  fell  somewhat 
more  than  $6000  short  of  meeting  the  expenses.  During  the 
year  the  College  had  used  for  current  expenses  $3500  of  the 
insurance  money  received  from  the  Moore  Hall  fire  and  had 
borrowed  $2600  from  the  bank.  Both  these  items  were  included 
in  the  report  as  income. 

PRESIDENT  HUGHES 

This  essentially  was  the  situation  which  faced  President 
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Hughes,  the  young  Methodist  minister  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Moores  Hill  on  September 
11,  1916.  Whether  he  then  fully  understood  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  is  doubtful.  The  College  had  graduated  its  last 
four-year  class  and  was  embarked  on  a  program  as  a  junior 
college  without  knowing  whether  the  loss  in  tuition  income 
would  be  greater  than  the  savings  made  by  dropping  the  junior 
and  senior  years. 

President  Hughes  probably  sensed  soon  that  the  desperate 
situation  would  have  to  be  remedied  by  radical  action,  but  it 
appears  that  it  may  have  been  some  months  later  before  the  idea 
developed  of  moving  the  College  to  an  area  with  greater 
possibilities  for  financial  support  as  well  as  larger  enrollment. 
President  Hughes  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  the  fall 
of  1916  there  were  only  twenty-five  college  students,  the 
remainder  of  the  enrollment  being  students  in  the  preparatory 
school,  or  academy  as  it  was  then  called.  No  catalog  was 
published  for  the  school  year  1916-17,  and  there  is  now  no  way 
of  determining  what  the  enrollment  was;  but  if  the  enrollment 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  was  only  twenty-five,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  optimistic  hope  of  securing  a  large 
enrollment  for  junior  college  work  had  failed  to  develop.  A  man 
of  less  vision  and  of  less  determination  than  Alfred  Hughes 
might  have  temporized  a  year  or  two  with  the  situation  and 
then  moved  on  to  a  place  of  greater  opportunity,  as  some  others 
had  done  before  him. 

Looking  back  one  cannot  imagine  any  program  that  could 
have  saved  Moores  Hill  except  the  one  which  was  adopted- 
moving  it  to  another  location.  Whether  or  not  this  saved  Moores 
Hill  may  be  argued.  So  far  as  the  people  of  that  region  were 
concerned,  the  College  may  as  well  have  died.  But  for  some  350 
living  alumni  the  College  was  saved,  for  they  all  became  alumni 
of  Evansville  College  and  thus  could  be  known  as  graduates  of  a 
college  which  soon  became,  if  not  prosperous,  at  least  adequate¬ 
ly  financed  and  well  known  throughout  the  Middle  West.  The 
record  of  the  accomplishments  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  old 
school  lived  on  in  the  new  one;  and  through  its  successes  the 
sacrifices  and  labors  of  the  faculty  and  of  the  trustees  over  a 
period  of  sixty-one  years  were  made  meaningful.  This  was  true 
because  the  new  school  in  every  way  possible  kept  alive  and 
honored  the  memory  of  its  predecessor.  To  Evansville  came 
three  of  the  faculty— President  Hughes,  who  had  only  just  begun 
his  tenure;  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Bigney,  a  native  of  Moores  Hill,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  and  a  professor  since  1888;  and  Charles 
E.  Torbet,  later  dean  and  registrar  of  Evansville  College,  who 
had  joined  the  Moores  Hill  faculty  in  1901  and  resolutely 
helped  to  carry  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  school 
which  in  a  few  years  it  became  evident  had  no  future  there. 

Throughout  all  its  years,  Moores  Hill  College  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  DePauw  (originally  Indiana  Asbury)  University. 
Older  by  nineteen  years,  larger  and  stronger  academically  and 


Alfred  F.  Hughes  1916-1919 

financially,  it  drew  its  support  from  all  the  Methodist  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  state,  whereas  Moores  Hill  until  1894  was 
supported,  though  very  poorly,  by  the  Southeastern  Indiana 
Conference,  which  also  supported  DePauw.  In  1894  this 
conference  and  the  Indiana  Conference  were  united,  and  while 
the  educational  collection  was  divided  equally  between  the  two 
schools,  there  is  no  question  that  DePauw  was  the  favorite  of 
the  Conference.  A  report  of  the  Conference  education  commit¬ 
tee  in  the  1890’s  strongly  urged  that  the  finances  of  the 
Conference  be  used  to  make  DePauw  a  strong  university,  the 
other  Methodist  schools  of  the  state  to  be  looked  upon  as 
feeders  for  the  University. 

The  first  recorded  suggestion  that  Moores  Hill  might  be 
merged  with  or  at  least  affiliated  with  the  older  and  stronger 
school  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  Moores  Hill  of  May  19,  1879,  in  the  following  words: 

A  communication  from  President  [Alexander] 

Martin  of  Asbury  University  relative  to  unification 
was  read. 

Although  the  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board 
held  in  June,  1879,  record  that  the  minutes  of  the  executive 
committee  were  read  and  approved,  there  was  no  further 
reference  to  the  communication.  In  fact,  twenty-four  years 
passed  before  the  subject  was  again  mentioned  in  minutes  of  the 
board.  How  much  discussion  may  have  gone  unrecorded  no  one 
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can  now  say.  On  June  5,  1904,  the  board  took  the  following 
action: 

On  motion,  the  Conference  visitors  [who  sat 
with  the  board]  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
look  after  the  matter  of  the  affiliation  of  DePauw 
University  and  Moores  Hill  College. 

Again  silence.  If  the  committee  made  a  report  it  was  not 
recorded  in  minutes  of  trustee  meetings.  Eleven  more  years 
passed  before  the  subject  was  again  before  the  trustees  seriously 
enough  to  be  recorded.  The  following  sentences  appear  in  the 
minutes  of  a  special  meeting  held  October  2, 1915: 

“Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  addressed  the  board  of  trustees  as  to 
the  requirements  for  a  degree-conferring  college  and  as  to 
conditions  and  prospects  at  Moores  Hill  College.  He  advised  the 
trustees  to  seek  an  affiliation  with  DePauw  University.  Bishop 
Anderson  also  urged  this  solution  of  the  Moores  Hill  problem.” 
At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  Indiana  Conference 
members  of  the  joint  educational  commission  of  the  Indiana 
Area  of  the  church  to  act  on  behalf  of  Moores  Hill  College.  At  a 
meeting  two  days  later  a  committee  of  trustees  and  faculty  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  trustees  of  DePauw  University.  It 
consisted  of  the  following  persons:  A.  B.  Storms,  Harry 
Andrews  King,  J.  T.  Scull,  Jr.,  C.  M.  Bowers,  J.  A.  Sargent,  W. 
H.  Watson,  George  H.  Murphy,  A.  J.  Bigney,  and  J.  W.  French. 
On  October  22  this  committee  made  its  report  to  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees  as  follows: 

Section  1 ,  Resolved  that  the  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College 
request  the  trustees  of  DePauw  University  to  assume  control  of 
the  affairs  of  Moores  Hill  College  when  plans  mutually 
satisfactory  to  .  .  .  the  two  institutions  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

Section  2,  We  recommend  the  following  departments  of 
instruction  for  Moores  Hill  College:  (1)  a  junior  college 
department  covering  the  first  two  years  of  college  work,  (2)  an 
academy  or  high  school,  (3)  a  normal  department  covering  the 
work  of  classes  A  and  B  [licenses] ,  (4)  a  department  of  music, 
(5)  a  department  of  agriculture,  (6)  a  department  of  domestic 
science,  (7)  a  department  of  Biblical  literature,  (8)  a  department 
of  economics,  and  such  other  departments  as  may  be  found 
expedient. 

Section  3,  We  recommend  that  the  property  and  equipment 
of  Moores  Hill  College  be  maintained  at  Moores  Hill  for  the 
purpose  of  a  junior  college  and  other  departments. 

Section  4,  We  suggest  a  local  executive  committee  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees  of  DePauw  University  to  have 
immediate  administrative  responsibility  of  the  affairs  of  Moores 
Hill  College. 

Section  5,  We  request  the  trustees  of  DePauw  University  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  property  and  holdings  of  Moores  Hill 
College  and  prepare  a  statement  with  a  view  to  assuming 
control. 


Section  6,  We  recommend  that  the  endowment  campaign 
for  Moores  Hill  College  be  continued  and  pushed  vigorously  and 
that  all  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  subscribed  be  maintained 
separately  for  the  maintenance  of  Moores  Hill  College. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  board.  On 
October  29  representatives  of  DePauw  University  and  of  Moores 
Hill  College  met  in  Indianapolis  to  discuss  the  proposed  merger. 
The  minutes  record  only  that  the  matter  was  discussed  and  that 
a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Storms  as  chairman  with  two 
members  to  be  selected  from  the  boards  of  the  two  institutions 
was  appointed  to  continue  the  discussions.  A  comment  made 
later  by  one  of  the  trustees  indicated  that  the  Moores  Hill 
representatives  believed  that  DePauw  favored  the  union.  No 
further  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  merger  appears  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Moores  Hill  board  until  the  meeting  of  February 
16,  1916,  when  it  was  stated  that  the  plan  for  a  merger  was  a 
“closed  incident.”  It  was  clear  that  a  proposed  merger  with 
DePauw  University  had  failed  and  that  if  Moores  Hill  was  to  be 
saved  it  would  have  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  A  campaign 
to  raise  $200,000  for  endowment  was  dragging  with  little  more 
raised  than  the  cost  of  the  effort.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Education,  the  trustees  and  faculty 
decided  to  reorganize  as  a  junior  college.  This  was  many  years 
before  the  junior  college  movement  had  attained  a  position  of 
any  significance  and  was  an  innovation  in  Indiana.  The  plan  was 
to  continue  the  first  two  years  of  the  usual  four-year  college 
course  with  provision  also  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
special  courses  in  public  speaking,  religion,  agriculture,  home 
economics  and  physical  education.  It  was  believed  that  by 
discontinuing  the  junior  and  senior  years  with  their  small 
enrollments  substantial  savings  would  result. 

In  June,  1916,  the  last  four-year  class  was  graduated,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1916  only  freshman  and  sophomores  were  enrolled. 
The  academy  was,  of  course,  continued,  since  there  was  no 
public  high  school  in  Moores  Hill.  But  the  change  to  a  junior 
college  only  increased  the  College’s  financial  problems.  The 
deficit  for  the  1916-17  year  was  nearly  $6000  as  compared  with 
a  deficit  of  $2500  for  1915-16,  the  last  year  of  the  four-year 
college  program.  By  June,  1917,  the  indebtedness  of  the  College 
above  available  resources  was  $39,796,  with  $3500  of  this  owed 
the  faculty.  Moores  Hill  College  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
road. 

When  did  it  first  become  apparent  that  Moores  Hill  College 
must  move,  or  die?  Since  the  answer  to  this  question  implies  a 
subjective  judgment,  probably  there  is  no  positive  and  definite 
answer.  To  some  it  may  have  been  apparent  for  a  number  of 
years;  others  went  to  their  graves  convinced  that  Moores  Hill 
College  could  have  lived  on  where  it  was  and  that  its  move  to 
Evansville  was  a  plot  engineered  by  President  Hughes  and 
Bishop  Anderson.  Privation  and  a  lack  of  financial  support  for 
the  College  had  become  a  way  of  life  for  those  long  associated 
with  it,  and  it  is  possible  that  those  closest  to  the  institution 
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were  least  objective.  Perhaps  President  Bovard  sensed  it  when  in 
1909,  after  only  one  year  as  president,  he  elected  to  resign, 
saying  to  the  board,  “On  entering  upon  the  work  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  College  to  the  public,  I  had  to  choose  between  two 
methods.  I  must  either  stress  the  hopeful  features  and  appeal  to 
the  people  to  support  a  winning  cause  or  I  must  portray  the  dire 
poverty  with  which  we  are  struggling  and  appeal  to  the  pity  of 
the  people.  I  chose  the  former  as  the  only  course  for  a 
self-respecting  college.  I  may  have  given  the  impression  that  we 
were  in  a  more  flourishing  position  than  the  facts  warranted;  at 
any  rate,  the  response  in  terms  of  money  has  been  very 
meager.” 

Perhaps  it  became  apparent  to  President  King  when,  after 
six  years  of  unremitting  labor  with  little  tangible  financial 
results,  he  departed  in  November,  1915,  to  become  the 
president  of  Clark  University  in  Atlanta. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees 
shows  the  inevitability  of  closing  the  College  or  moving  it  to  a 
location  of  more  potential  for  students  and  for  financial 
support.  There  was  scarcely  a  board  or  executive  committee 
meeting  in  which  there  was  not  a  discussion  of  the  College’s 
strained  finances.  In  its  entire  sixty-one  years  there  probably 
was  not  so  much  as  six  months’  time  in  which  the  College  was 
not  in  debt,  either  to  its  patron  and  founder  John  C.  Moore,  to 
the  Moores  Hill  State  Bank,  to  its  faculty,  or  to  the  merchants 
of  the  vicinity. 

Probably  the  plight  of  the  College  was  more  apparent  to  the 


newcomer  President  Alfred  F.  Hughes,  who  arrived  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1916,  than  to  the  faculty,  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
members  of  the  Indiana  Conference  or  the  people  of  the  village. 
Shortly  before  Hughes’  arrival  in  1916,  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  had  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
difficulties  facing  Moores  Hill  College  and  had  issued  a 
statement  of  the  underlying  causes. 

In  substance  these  were  the  findings:  “First,  progress  in 
education  demands  better  facilities  and  larger  schools;  second, 
the  rising  cost  of  education  is  becoming  prohibitive  to  poor 
youth;  third,  the  small  colleges  of  the  country  have  provided 
education  as  a  benefaction  and  now  lack  sufficient  endowment 
or  income  to  continue;  fourth,  the  industrial  age  has  reduced 
the  opportunities  of  self-help  in  small  communities;  fifth,  the 
railroads  by  an  unsympathetic  policy  have  made  Moores  Hill 
difficult  of  access;  sixth,  local  facilities  for  physical  comfort 
such  as  running  water  in  the  houses,  bathtubs,  indoor  toilets  are 
lacking.  The  streets  are  muddy  in  wet  weather  and  mostly  dark 
at  night.  [There  is  no  record  of  any  complaint  on  the  latter 
from  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  students  at  Moores  Hill.] 
Finally,  the  general  public  cannot  be  aroused  to  large  financial 
support  since  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  College  in  its 
present  location  is  doomed  to  failure.” 

Twenty  years  after  he  left  the  presidency  of  Evansville 
College,  President  Hughes  wrote  frankly  of  his  recollections  of 
the  last  days  at  Moores  Hill  and  the  transition  to  Evansville,  but 
nowhere  does  he  tell  us  when  or  how  he  came  to  the  conviction 
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BY  ICT.  AMM  MOORE  ONE  Of  THE  FOUNOERS  Of  MOORES  HHLHAO 
E5TABEI5WED  *  HORSE  POIKMD  GR»f  MILL  TO  GRINO  (.TORN  LEGEND 
HAS  IT  THAT  THE  IWHACE  THOUGHT  THAT  THE  MIU  IMHO  BE  A  COOO 
SITE  FOR  A  TOST  OFFICE  FOR  THE  VJCMITY .AM IA  jWER  AmjCA- 
TION  WAS  SENT  TO  WASHINGTON  FOR  A  POST  (OTO  AT  M0i«3 
Mia:  THE  roSTMASTERiJH^  m -M.EOR  AM  M 

SENT  GENERATIONS  LOOgjG  FOROIR  ' WNOHSTENT  MU.  W  W 
REPUTED  TO  BE  TAKEN  EBON it  s 

Stow 

OACEB  HERE  IN  MMWffJF  -W:. 


Mill  stone  of  the  old  Moores  Hill  campus.  The  inscription  beginning  at 
the  third  line  from  the  bottom  reads  ....  “entrance  of  Moore  Hall  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1915.  It  is  placed  here  in  honor  of  those  who 
worked,  studied,  and  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  honor  of  our  town  and 
school. 


that  the  College  must  be  moved.  Less  than  ten  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Moores  Hill  to  take  up  his  duties,  he  attended  the 
Indiana  Conference  annual  meeting  held  that  year  at  Franklin, 
and  as  the  concluding  sentences  of  a  short  talk  to  the  members 
he  said,  “I  do  not  know  what  will  happen  at  Moores  Hill.  I  do 
know  that  something  will  happen  and  that  it  will  be  something 
worthwhile.”  Whether  the  thought  of  moving  the  College  was 
even  then  in  his  mind  no  one  can  tell,  but  probably  he  had  not 
yet  reached  that  point  in  his  thinking. 

While  he  probably  was  not  the  first  person  to  think  of  the 
possibility  of  moving  the  College,  it  may  be  that  Dr.  John  W. 
Hancher,  associate  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  money-raiser  extraordinary,  gave  the 
movement  the  impetus  which  it  needed.  On  January  21,  1917, 
he  preached  in  the  Methodist  Church  at  Seymour,  a  town  of 
7000  population  about  forty-five  miles  west  of  Moores  Hill.  He 
was  impressed  with  the  church  and  the  community.  On  the  next 
day  he  sat  at  a  lunch  in  Chicago  with  Dr.  Thomas  Nicholson 
(later  Bishop  Nicholson),  general  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson  of  the  Cincinnati 
area  of  the  Methodist  Church;  and  in  the  conversation  he  spoke 
of  his  visit  to  Seymour  and  suggested  that  perhaps  if  the  College 
were  moved  to  Seymour,  it  would  have  a  greater  hope  of 
continuing.  It  happened  that  Bishop  Anderson  had  preached  in 
Evansville  at  Trinity  Methodist  Church  the  day  before  this 
meeting,  seeking  support  for  a  school  in  Grenoble,  France,  in 
which  he  was  greatly  interested.  The  bishop  was  impressed  by 
the  generous  response  from  the  Evansville  congregation,  and  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Handler’s  suggestion  he  said  immediately,  “If 
Moores  Hill  College  is  to  be  relocated,  it  will  be  at  Evansville.” 

Later  that  week  Bishop  Anderson  called  President  Hughes  to 
his  office  in  Cincinnati  to  discuss  the  problem  of  Moores  Hill, 
and  while  they  were  together,  Rev.  M.  P.  Giffin,  pastor  of 


Trinity  Methodist  Church,  Evansville,  arrived.  At  Mr.  Giffm’s 
suggestion  and  the  request  of  Bishop  Anderson,  President 
Hughes  went  to  Evansville  the  following  Saturday,  January  27, 
and  called  first  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Robert  Bonham.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter  which 
George  S.  Clifford  of  Evansville  had  written  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney, 
acting  president  of  Moores  Hill  College  in  December,  1915.  The 
occasion  for  the  letter  was  as  follows:  In  December,  1915,  the 
education  committee  of  the  Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  Howard  Roosa,  editor  of  The  Evansville  Courier  as 
chairman,  met  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  sending  a  group  of 
Evansville  school  children  to  Corydon,  Indiana,  to  take  part  in 
the  observance  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Indiana’s  admission 
to  the  Union.  At  the  time  of  the  admission  in  1816  Corydon 
was  the  state  capitol.  As  the  meeting  was  breaking  up  in  that 
late  afternoon  of  a  cold  winter  day,  the  members  reaching  for 
their  overcoats  and  eager  to  be  off  for  home,  George  S.  Clifford, 
one  of  Evansville’s  leading  citizens,  spoke  up  and  said,  “Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  another  job  for  this  committee;  I  believe  we 
can  get  a  college  for  Evansville.”  He  had  recently  read  in  an 
Indianapolis  paper  about  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Moore  Hall 
at  Moores  Hill  College  on  November  4.  The  article  implied  that 
this  might  be  a  fatal  blow  to  the  College. 

To  the  members  of  the  committee  the  idea  of  getting  a 
college  for  Evansville  seemed  a  bit  far-fetched,  and  besides  they 
were  eager  to  be  on  their  way.  Smiling  Mr.  Roosa  said,  “Very 
well,  George,  I  appoint  you  a  committee  of  one  to  get  us  a 
college.” 

George  Clifford  wrote  immediately  to  Dr.  Bigney,  the  acting 
president,  and  received  a  reply  saying  that  Moores  Hill  College 
was  then  in  negotiation  with  DePauw  University  in  an  attempt 
to  merge  the  two  institutions.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Clifford  would 
do  nothing  more  and  say  nothing  about  the  possibility  of 
moving  the  College  to  Evansville,  as  this  might  seriously 
interfere  with  the  negotiations. 

This  was  the  letter  which  Dr.  Hughes  had  found  in  the  files 
when  he  took  over  the  office  nine  months  later  and  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  Evansville  only  six  days  after  Bishop 
Anderson  had  announced  at  the  Chicago  meeting  his  belief  in 
Evansville  as  the  proper  location  for  the  College.  Thus  it  seems 
probable  that  perhaps  the  first  person  to  seriously  suggest 
moving  the  College  was  not  a  resident  of  Moores  Hill  and  not  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  Conference,  but  rather  a  citizen  of 
Evansville,  George  Clifford,  who  had  made  the  suggestion  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Bigney  in  December,  1915. 

The  speed  with  which  negotiations  proceeded  may  be 
without  parallel.  Within  three  months  of  President  Hughes’  first 
visit  to  Evansville,  the  issue  was  settled;  the  Conference  had 
voted  by  a  large  majority,  later  made  unanimous,  to  move  the 
College  to  Evansville,  and  the  citizens  of  Evansville,  in  a 
frenzied,  whirlwind  campaign,  had  raised  more  than  $500,000 
as  its  share  of  the  fund  to  establish  the  College. 
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But  if  the  time  was  short,  it  was  not  tranquil.  At  least  two 
major  crises  arose  during  the  time,  along  with  many  smaller 
problems.  After  the  visit  of  President  Hughes  to  Evansville  the 
next  date  of  importance  was  February  26,  when  the  Joint 
Educational  Commission,  representing  the  three  conferences  of 
the  Indiana  Methodist  Church,  met  in  Indianapolis  to  consider 
the  possible  relocation  of  the  school.  A  delegation  from 
Seymour  presented  its  proposal. 

The  presentation  made  by  the  delegation  from  Evansville 
was  little  less  than  a  stroke  of  genius.  George  Clifford  had 
thought  long  and  earnestly  how  to  present  the  cause  of 
Evansville,  and  the  arguments  which  he  presented  were  virtually 
unanswerable.  Working  with  his  son,  James,  (then  a  high  school 
student  and  now  emeritus  professor  of  English  at  Columbia 
University)  he  drew  a  map  of  a  four-state  area— Illinois,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  On  this  map  he  showed  the  location 
of  every  accredited  college  or  university.  Around  each  he  drew  a 
circle  having  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Clifford  had  read  that  even 
such  a  prestigious  university  as  Harvard,  a  school  of  world-wide 
reputation,  drew  half  its  students  from  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  from  Cambridge,  this  despite  the  fact  that  Cambridge  is 
located  on  the  coast  so  that  half  the  circle  is  in  the  ocean.  If  this 
is  true  of  Harvard  University,  he  reasoned,  how  much  more  true 
it  would  be  of  a  college  at  Evansville.  A  circle  drawn  around 
Moores  Hill  intersected  ten  circles— those  drawn  around  the 
University  of  Louisville,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Western 
College  for  Women,  Earlham  College,  Butler  University,  Frank¬ 
lin  College,  Indiana  University,  DePauw  University,  Taylor 
University  and  the  University  of  Kentucky  at  Lexington. 
Although  he  did  not  draw  a  circle  around  Seymour,  such  a  circle 
would  have  intersected  almost  as  many  as  the  one  around 
Moores  Hill;  but  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  drawn 
around  Evansville  touched  no  other  in  any  state.  The  accredited 
colleges  nearest  to  Evansville  were  Terre  Haute  Normal,  Indiana 
University,  and  University  of  Louisville,  each  approximately 
120  miles  away. 

In  the  area  bounded  by  a  circle  of  a  fifty-mile  radius  with 
Evansville  as  its  center,  there  was,  Clifford  told  the  committee,  a 
population  of  609,000,  more  than  enough  to  support  three 
average  colleges.  If  half  the  students  of  a  given  college  live 
within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  he  reasoned,  many  students 
were  not  in  college  because  the  expense  of  attending  at  a 
distance  was  prohibitive.  The  map  showed  conclusively  that  the 
area  around  Seymour  was  served  by  many  colleges  and  that  no 
student  in  this  area  would  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college  because  of  a  prohibitive  distance.  He  concluded  his 
appeal  to  the  committee  by  repeating  the  cry  of  the  man  in  St. 
Paul’s  vision,  “Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us.”  Without 
a  dissenting  vote  the  committee  recommended  Evansville. 

The  joint  committee  had  authority  to  recommend,  but  there 
its  authority  ended.  Immediately  following  a  meeting  of  a  large 
group  of  representative  citizens  in  Evansville  on  Sunday,  March 


John  C.  Moore  homestead ,  1970. 

1 1 ,  which  group  unanimously  voted  to  pledge  the  city  to  raise 
$500,000  if  the  Indiana  Conference  would  raise  a  like  amount, 
Bishop  Anderson  issued  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Conference  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  at  Roberts  Park 
Church  on  March  21 . 

The  optimism  and  the  enthusiasm  of  President  Hughes 
concerning  the  establishment  of  the  College  in  Evansville  come 
out  clearly  in  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  E.  V. 
Hawkins,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Moores  Hill 
College,  on  February  27,  1917,  almost  a  month  before  the 
Conference  acted.  He  wrote,  “I  may  say  further  that  while  there 
may  be  those  who  from  sentiment  and  personal  reasons  will 
oppose  the  move  and  some  may  even  campaign  against  it,  yet  on 
the  whole  I  have  interviewed  enough  of  the  trustees  and  alumni 
and  leaders  of  the  Conference  to  feel  assured  that  the  matter 
can  be  handled  without  any  harsh  feelings  and  that  you  will  find 
when  the  matter  is  finally  settled  the  verdict  will  be  practically 
unanimous.” 

But  crisis  erupted  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Conference  on  March  21,  when  the  affirmative  vote  to 
move  Moores  Hill  College  to  Evansville  was  taken.  It  concerned 
the  question  of  whether  harm  might  be  done  to  DePauw 
University,  the  old  established  Methodist  College  of  Indiana  at 
Greencastle,  if  Moores  Hill  were  to  be  transplanted  in  Evansville, 
there  to  receive  some  considerable  part  of  the  support,  both  in 
finances  and  in  students,  of  the  Methodists  of  the  state.  The 
burden  of  the  objection  was  carried  by  three  millionaire 
DePauw  University  trustees— Roy  O.  West  and  Edward  Rector 
of  Chicago  and  Clem  Studebaker  of  South  Bend.  Their 
"  arguments  were,  first,  that  it  was  a  fiction  to  speak  of  moving 
Moores  Hill.  Moores  Hill,  Mr.  Studebaker  said,  had  nothing  to 
move  and,  in  fact,  its  liabilities  exceeded  its  assets.  If  the 
movement  went  through,  the  Methodist  Church  was,  in  effect, 
establishing  a  new  Methodist  college  in  Indiana,  which  would 
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surely  be  harmful  to  DePauw.  Second,  there  were  already  in 
progress  in  Indiana  two  campaigns  for  a  million  dollars  each  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  one  for  DePauw  University  and  another 
for  the  Preachers’  Retirement  Fund.  Another  campaign  for  half 
a  million  dollars  in  the  Indiana  Conference  could  not  possibly 
succeed  and  would  do  great  harm  to  the  other  two  efforts. 
Third,  DePauw  University,  after  a  long  struggle  of  eighty  years, 
was  just  then  gaining  financial  stability  and  respectibility.  It  was 
at  a  point  where  great  advances  could  be  made  in  education  if  it 
was  not  hampered  by  the  division  of  support  in  the  state. 
Moreover,  what  hope  had  Evansville  College  of  attaining  a 
worthwhile  status  when  it  had  taken  DePauw  University  eighty 
years  to  reach  it? 

This  activity  put  a  number  of  prominent  Methodist  educa¬ 
tional  officials  in  an  embarrassing  position.  One  of  these  was 
President  George  R.  Gross  of  DePauw  (later  a  bishop),  whose 
obligation  to  DePauw  made  it  imperative  that  he  protect  its 
interests,  but  who  said  it  would  be  considered  unchristian  and 
uncharitable  for  him  to  attack  or  oppose  the  move  to  Evansville. 
Another  was  Dr.  Abram  W.  Harris,  then  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  pressure  on  him  was 
merciless  and  must  have  given  him  many  a  sleepless  night. 
Actually,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  blocked  the 
move,  since  the  final  authority  was  the  Indiana  Conference,  but 
he  could  have  withheld  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Hancher  and  his 
fund-raising  organization,  an  action  which  could  have  been  fatal 
to  the  plan.  But  the  letters  which  he  received  from  the  three 
prominent  Methodist  laymen  mentioned  above;  from  the  former 
president  of  DePauw,  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes;  as  well  as  from 
President  Gross  were  matched  from  the  other  direction  by  the 
unremitting  pressure  from  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson,  who 
was  determined  that  the  move  be  made;  from  President  Hughes; 
and  from  many  prominent  Indiana  Conference  ministers. 

At  one  point  in  the  pulling  and  hauling  between  the 
factions,  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Harris  of  the  Board  of  Education 
had  found  the  pressure  from  the  DePauw  side  more  than  he 
could  withstand.  At  least  it  is  reported  by  President  Hughes  in 
his  memoirs  that  the  Board  of  Education  decided  not  to  send 
Dr.  Hancher  and  his  financial  campaign  staff  to  Evansville. 
According  to  President  Hughes  it  was  at  this  point  that  Bishop 
Anderson  brought  his  tremendous  prestige  to  bear  on  the  board 
saying,  “If  you  will  not  send  Dr.  Hancher  to  conduct  the 
Evansville  campaign  to  raise  the  half  million  dollars,  I  know  a 
man  who  will  do  it,  and  his  name  is  William  F.  Anderson.” 
Apparently  this  threat,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  was  sufficient. 
The  opposition  collapsed,  and  Dr.  Hancher  came  to  Evansville 
to  conduct  one  of  the  most  successful  campaigns  of  his  career. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  unjust,  to  impute  to  the 
friends  of  DePauw  University  another  motive  than  that  of 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  institution  for  which  they  had  a 
responsibility.  DePauw,  however,  was  in  an  embarrassing  posi¬ 


tion.  Only  a  year  before  it  had  listened  to  a  proposal  for  a 
merger  or  union  with  Moores  Hill  College  which  it  had  declined 
and  in  a  manner  described  by  one  trustee  of  Moores  Hill  College 
as  “cold  and  unsympathetic.”  This  attitude  President  Gross 
vehemently  denied,  but  it  nevertheless  was  true  that  the 
proposal  for  a  merger  was  never  presented  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  DePauw.  A  small  committee  of  the  board  had  turned 
thumbs  down  and  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  report  to  the 
entire  Board.  Parenthetically,  it  probably  should  be  said  that 
DePauw’s  action  in  not  agreeing  to  a  merger  was  an  act  of 
wisdom  and  good  judgment.  The  proposal  from  the  Moores  Hill 
Board  had  been  that  DePauw  continue  an  Academy  at  Moores 
Hill  with  a  separate  executive  committee  of  board  members  and 
with  a  separate  endowment.  Certainly  DePauw  University  was  in 
no  position  at  this  time  to  take  on  this  added  responsibility. 
However,  the  failure  of  the  DePauw  committee  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  board  for  action  rose  up  to  haunt  the  president 
and  the  committee  later  when  members  of  the  DePauw  Board, 
concerned  about  a  new  or  a  rejuvenated  school  being  established 
at  Evansville  and  having  heard  that  a  merger  had  been 
considered  a  year  earlier,  pointedly  inquired  why  the  matter  had 
not  been  brought  to  the  board.  These  members  of  the  board 
could  not  help  seeing  that  had  such  a  merger  been  agreed  upon, 
DePauw  would  not  have  been  faced  now  with  a  challenge  to  its 
position  in  the  state  in  Methodist  education.  They  may  even 
have  reasoned  that  had  the  merger  been  approved,  the  junior 
college  and  academy,  after  a  few  years  of  unsuccessful  opera¬ 
tion,  could  have  been  terminated  and  Moores  Hill  College  would 
have  been  safely  dead  and  buried.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  so 
reasoned,  but  it  is  at  least  a  possibility. 

The  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Conference  on  March  21  had 
actually  been  nothing  more  than  an  assembly  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Conference,  since  Conference  rules  did  not  provide  for 
special  sessions.  Those  opposed  to  the  movement  then  took  the 
position  that  the  action  of  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis  was 
nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  opinion  and  that  official 
action  must  await  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference  in 
September.  Even  President  Gross  in  one  of  his  letters  expressed 
the  opinion  that  by  September  “calmer  counsels”  would  prevail 
and  the  Conference  might  reverse  its  action. 

A  further  complication  arose  when  one  member  of  the 
Moores  Hill  College  board  of  trustees,  who  said  he  represented 
some  other  members,  especially  the  executive  committee,  and 
who  was  concerned  and  angered  at  the  proposal  to  move  the 
College,  wrote  Dr.  Gross  urging  DePauw  University  to  oppose 
the  transfer  and  suggesting  that  the  idea  of  a  merger  between 
the  two  schools  should  be  reopened.  To  the  credit  of  Dr.  Gross 
it  should  be  said  that  he  refused  to  deal  with  any  Moores  Hill 
trustee  on  an  informal  or  personal  basis  and  insisted  that 

DePauw  would  consult  only  with  a  regularly  called  official 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee.  This  the  Moores  Hill 

trustee  apparently  was  unable  to  accomplish,  and  this  phase  of 
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the  controversy  subsided.  The  opposition  of  the  people  of 
Moores  Hill  and  of  some  of  the  trustees  was  lessened  considera¬ 
bly  when  both  the  joint  educational  committee  and  the 
Conference  included  in  its  approval  for  removal  of  the  College  a 
provision  that  the  re-established  college  should  maintain  an 
academy  at  Moores  Hill.  Although  this  proposal  was  later 
dropped  because  of  legal  difficulties,  the  transfer  of  the  campus 
and  buildings  to  the  town  of  Moores  Hill  made  it  possible  for 
that  community  to  operate  a  high  school,  something  which  it 
had  never  had  before  and  which,  of  course,  carried  on  much  the 
same  work  as  an  academy  would  have. 

After  fifty  years  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  trustees  of 
DePauw  University  were  so  concerned,  but  at  the  time,  no 
doubt,  the  threat  seemed  ominous,  particularly  since  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  Conference  at  the 
same  time  that  two  other  million  dollar  campaigns  were  in 
progress.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Rev.  John  Poucher,  a 
former  treasurer  of  DePauw  University  and  the  man  who  had 


most  vigorously  opposed  the  March  21  action  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  wrote  on  April  5  to  President  Gross,  “I  do  not  think 
DePauw  has  anything  to  fear  from  this  effort  and  I  doubt  very 
much  the  propriety  of  taking  Moores  Hill  under  its  wing  just  at 
this  last  moment  lest  it  should  appear  as  if  Greencastle 
[DePauw]  was  attempting  to  stop  a  movement  that'  may  be 
beneficial.”  (The  reference  to  DePauw  taking  Moores  Hill  under 
its  wing  alludes  to  the  thought  that  DePauw  might,  after  all, 
reconsider  and  agree  to  a  merger.)  After  saying  that  he  doubted 
whether  Evansville  would  be  willing  to  found  or  contribute 
largely  in  helping  to  found  a  Methodist  college  in  that  city,  he 
continued,  “I  indeed  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a  school  and  it 
certainly  is  needed  in  that  neck  of  the  woods.  It  would  be  a 
blessing,  and  even  if  there  should  be  a  conflict  in  the  matter  of 
loyalty,  I  think  I  would  support  the  institution  on  the  ground 
that  the  larger  interest  should  be  supreme  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  affect  DePauw  except  advantageously.  DePauw  would 
still  have  undisputed  possession  of  three-fifths  or  three-fourths 


This  bronze  tablet,  mounted  on  a  large  stone,  was  dedicated  on  June  5,  1954  as  a  part  of  the  Centennial  observance.  It  marks  the  original  campus  of 
Moores  Hill  College. 
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Mrs.  Jane  Churchill  Kahler 


First  graduate  of  Moores  Hill  College  and  first  president  of  the 
Sigoumean  Society. 

of  the  state.  True,  it  would  divide  the  attention  of  our 
preachers,  but  the  generous  rivalry  would  help  both.”  Undoubt¬ 
edly  Dr.  Poucher  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and  his 
judgment  was  better  than  that  of  the  concerned  trustees  of 
DePauw  University,  but  the  impression  he  left  is  that  he  was  a 
man  who  loved  debate  and  could  speak  upon  either  side  of  a 
question  with  equal  ease  and  facility.  Although  in  fifty  years 
Evansville  became  a  large  and  well-financed  university  with  a 
good  many  more  students  than  DePauw,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  has  affected  adversely  the  fortunes  of  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity,  which  has  prospered  and,  through  the  growth  of  its 
endowment  fund,  has  become  financially  secure.  While  now 
Evansville’s  enrollment  exceeds  DePauw’s  by  several  hundred 
students,  DePauw  has  for  several  years  limited  its  enrollment,  so 
that  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  serious  competition 
for  students. 

While  President  Gross  had  been  careful  not  to  oppose 
openly  the  movement  to  move  Moores  Hill  College  to  Evans¬ 
ville,  a  letter  of  October  9,  1917,  to  President  Hughes  is 
indicative  of  his  state  of  mind.  He  wrote,  “My  Dear  Dr.  Hughes: 
I  have  your  letter  of  recent  date  requesting  me  to  make  a 
statement  which  may  be  used  in  the  campaign  in  the  conference 
for  subscriptions  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Evansville. 
In  reply  I  will  state  that  at  no  time  have  I  opposed  this 
enterprise  nor  shall  I.  The  undertaking,  however,  does  not 
commend  itself  to  my  judgment  in  promoting  either  the 
educational  interests  of  the  state  or  the  cause  of  Methodism. 

“Much  as  I  would  like  out  of  good  will  to  comply  with  any 
personal  request  you  would  make,  I  cannot  give  out  a  statement 
of  which  public  use  is  to  be  made  which  does  not  carry  my 
honest  convictions.” 

A  second  crisis  which  arose— and  it  was  concurrent  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  the  first— was  that  just  as  plans  for  a 


half-million-dollar  campaign  in  Evansville  were  being  prepared, 
as  publicity  was  being  printed  and  mailing  lists  assembled,  the 
United  States  on  April  6,  1917,  declared  war  on  Germany. 
President  Hughes  might  have  been  excused  for  feeling  perhaps 
that  fate  was  against  him  and  the  proposal  to  start  a  college  in 
Evansville.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  if  he  had 
doubts  or  concerns  he  did  not  show  them  and  apparently  did 
not  at  any  time  lose  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  task  to 
which  he  had  given  all  of  his  energy  and  ability.  In  his  memoirs 
he  wrote,  “After  the  declaration  of  war  a  meeting  of  the  large 
committee  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  carry  on 
the  campaign  was  held  to  consider  how  to  bring  the  movement 
to  an  end  rather  than  to  continue.  I  took  the  position  that  the 
city  was  under  obligation  at  least  to  make  the  effort  to  raise  the 
money.  Following  a  second  meeting,  when  no  real  decision  had 
been  reached,  I  spoke  to  Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse  and  told  him 
that  our  conference  had  in  good  faith  accepted  the  proposal 
from  Evansville  and  .  .  .  that  if  it  were  not  carried  through  it 
would  mean  the  death  of  Moores  Hill  College.  Mr.  Bosse  was 
definitely  deeply  impressed  and  at  the  next  meeting  without 
hesitation  he  led  the  committee  forward  in  the  campaign, 
ending  his  talk  to  the  committee  with  these  words,  ‘I  never  want 
it  said  of  me  that  I  failed  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  provide  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Evansville  the  educational  opportunities 
which  I  did  not  receive.’  ” 

The  issue  of  moving  the  College  was  now  settled;  it 
remained  only  to  raise  a  million  dollars,  acquire  a  campus, 
construct  the  building,  find  a  capable  faculty  and  round  up  a 
student  body,  tasks  which  Dr.  Hughes  was  to  find  would 
demand  all  the  determination,  resourcefulness  and  energy  he 
possessed.  It  is  fortunate  that  plans  for  raising  the  funds  had 
moved  promptly,  for  had  there  been  a  delay  of  as  much  as  even 
a  month  or  two  the  energies  and  interests  of  the  people  would 
have  been  monopolized  by  the  war,  and  the  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns  would  have  soaked  up  the  available  money  in  the 
community. 

On  June  5,  1917,  the  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College  took 
the  step  which  in  effect  ended  the  career  of  the  school  which 
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during  its  sixty-one  years  had  withstood  many  a  financial  crisis 
while  continuing  to  serve  faithfully  the  young  people  of  its 
vicinity.  What  were  the  thoughts  of  these  venerable  men  as  they 
voted  to  end  the  life  of  the  school  they  loved  we  can  only 
surmise.  Doubtless  there  was  grief  and  heartache;  but  there  may 
also  have  been  a  feeling  of  relief  as  they  laid  down  the  burden 
which  many  of  them  had  carried  for  so  many  years. 

The  minute  of  the  action  was  brief  and  undramatic. 

The  following  motion  was  made  by  C.  D.  Humes 
[an  alumnus]  and  seconded  by  C.  C.  Edwards  [the 
father  of  five  graduates] : 

RESOLVED,  that  we  officially  accept  the  pro¬ 
position  of  the  Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  that  the  transfer  of  Moores  Hill  College  to 
Evansville  be  ratified  .  .  .  and  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee 
representing  and  appointed  by  the  Evansville  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  to  work  out  the  essential  details. 

Although  there  must  have  been  grief  and  misgivings,  there 
was  also  hope.  The  Old  Testament,  as  President  J.  P.  D.  John 
had  said,  would  be  unfolded  in  the  New.  And  the  unfolding  was 
to  prove  to  be  greater  than  any  who  voted  on  that  fateful  day 
could  have  believed. 

Moores  Hill  was  to  live  again.  The  Old  Testament  period  was 
over;  the  New  Testament  period,  through  a  providential 
resurrection,  would  soon  begin.  While  many  thousands  of 
persons  by  their  gifts  and  other  support  played  their  part, 


except  for  leadership  of  dedicated  and  determined  men  like 
Alfred  Hughes,  Bishop  Anderson,  George  Clifford  and  Mayor 
Bosse,  a  figurative  tombstone  would  have  read  “Moores  Hill 
College,  born  1854;  died  1917.  Rest  in  Peace.” 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  College  may  have  dwelt 
unintentionally  more  on  its  weaknesses  than  on  its  strengths.  In 
fact,  the  school  had  a  triumphant  life.  The  many  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  who  were  its  students  have  as  ministers, 
teachers,  doctors,  missionaries,  lawyers,  editors,  businessmen 
and  as  mothers  and  fathers  carried  into  their  professions  and 
into  their  homes  the  lessons  of  integrity,  honor  and  morality 
which  they  learned  from  the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
were  their  teachers. 

Although  there  were  no  classes  from  1854  to  1856  and  from 
1917  to  1919,  Moores  Hill  College  existed  legally  from  1854  to 
1919.  It  was  a  period  in  which  our  nation  came  of  age  and  in 
which  it  was  assuming  the  directions  and  goals  which  were  to 
make  it  the  greatest  power  on  the  earth.  The  Evansville  College 
fifty  years  have  witnessed  in  the  United  States  the  greatest 
growth  and  development  the  world  has  known.  But  as  the  fifty 
years  drew  to  a  close,  grave  problems  were  threatening  our 
national  life— problems  for  which  solutions  are  far  from  clear. 
What  the  future  of  the  University  of  Evansville  will  be  depends 
on  those  solutions  in  which  her  graduates  will  have  a  part.  May 
they  be  equal  to  the  challenge! 


Moores  Hill  Academy  Seniors,  1915.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mildred  Holtegal,  Ruth  Garrigus,  Lois  Fleming,  Minnie  Evans,  Annie  Bodine,  Ramona 
Johnson,  Margaret  Richardson.  Second  row:  Hazel  Mae  Austin,  John  Rumsey,  Alloysius  Schilling,  George  F.  Hyatt,  Otis  Wilson,  Clara  E.  Palmer,  Flossie 
Hendrickson. 
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With  this  “map  of  circles”  George  S.  Clifford  in  1917  convinced  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  that  Moores  Hill  College 
should  be  moved  to  Evansville.  Circles  having  a  radius  of  50  miles  were  drawn  around  cities  and  towns  then  having  accredited  colleges.  The 
shaded  area  shows  that  the  College  could  be  moved  to  no  other  place  in  Indiana  without  its  circle  intersecting  several  others.  The  large  black 
square  is  Moores  Hill. 


CHAPTER  ONE 


Rebirth,  and  First  Years 


It  is  doubtful  that  Evansville  has  ever  experienced  anything 
before  or  since  to  compare  with  the  half-million  dollar 
establishment  fund  campaign,  which  began  April  25  and  was 
concluded  on  midnight  May  3,  1917.  In  the  early  negotiations 
there  were  those  who  were  quite  sure  that  to  attempt  to  raise 
$500,000  was  at  least  folly  if  not  insanity.  But  the  College  was 
fortunate  in  many  ways.  The  leadership  was  the  finest  that 
Evansville  could  provide.  Benjamin  Bosse,  the  popular  and 
dynamic  mayor,  accepted  the  general  chairmanship.  Serving 
directly  under  him  were  J.  R.  A.  Hobson,  a  cultured  and 
educated  newcomer  to  Evansville,  who  was  the  manager  of  the 
telephone  company;  and  Howard  C.  Batton,  one  of  Evansville’s 
ablest  businessmen.  The  very  size  of  the  challenge  seemed  to 
draw  support.  More  than  400  men,  nearly  all  of  them  business 
and  professional  leaders  in  the  city,  and  many  women  were 
enlisted  to  work  on  the  teams.  Soon  many  of  the  people  who 
had  ridiculed  the  movement  were  eager  to  climb  on  the 
bandwagon. 

Nothing  was  more  effective  than  the  coverage  given  the 
campaign  by  The  Evansville  Courier.  Howard  Roosa,  in  1917 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  told  years  later  how  before  Mayor 
Bosse  had  agreed  to  lead  the  campaign  he  had  said  to  Roosa, 
“Howard,  if  I  take  this  job,  will  you  spread  the  red  paint?”— 
meaning,  of  course,  would  he  give  it  full  support.  For  nearly 
two  weeks  there  was  little  in  the  paper  except  news  of  the 
campaign.  For  ten  straight  days  the  banner  headline  related  to 
the  College,  and  on  most  of  those  days  the  only  news  items  on 
page  one  dealt  with  the  College.  On  only  one  day  was  the 
banner  headline  shared  with  any  other  news,  and  this  was  the 
one  which  read,  “Congress  Passes  Selective  Service  Draft.”  For 
all  nine  days  of  the  campaign  and  for  two  days  thereafter  the 
front  page  cartoon,  drawn  by  Karl  Kae  Knecht,  later  recognized 
as  the  dean  of  American  newspaper  cartoonists,  helped  greatly 
to  whip  up  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

The  largest  amount  of  money  ever  raised  in  Evansville  for  a 
philanthropic  cause  before  that  time  was  slightly  more  than 
$150,000,  raised  in  1912  for  a  Y.M.C.A.  building.  The  challenge 
brought  out  the  best  in  Evansville’s  citizens.  Human  interest 
stories  abounded.  The  Courier  reported  that  G.  A.  Trimble, 
prominent  industrialist,  gave  the  $5,000  which  he  had  set  aside 
for  the  purchase  of  an  automobile.  A  railroad  brakeman  walked 
seven  miles  from  Howell  to  bring  his  $5  contribution  to  Mr. 
Roosa  at  the  Courier  building.  Nearly  all  Evansville  school 


teachers  contributed,  their  gifts  amounting  to  thousands  of 
dollars.  At  Fulton  School  every  teacher  gave  $50,  and  the 
janitor  gave  $25.  High  school  students  also  contributed  nearly 
$1000,  and  even  grade  school  children  gave  their  pennies,  dimes, 
quarters,  and  dollars  for  the  College.  A  small  storekeeper  who 
reported  that  his  net  profit  for  the  year  seldom  exceeded  $350 
gave  $25. 

To  record  the  progress  of  the  drive  a  huge  thermometer  was 
mounted  on  the  ten-story  Citizens  Bank  Building  at  Fourth  and 
Main.  Each  day  after  the  report  luncheon,  campaign  leaders 
rode  a  fire  truck  to  the  building,  where  a  sign  painter  ascended 
the  ladder  to  paint  the  red  mercury  column,  bringing  it  up  to 
the  total  reported. 

The  daily  report  meetings  were  uproarious  events  which  no 
worker  wanted  to  miss.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  leaders  was 
contagious;  Evansville’s  leaders  were  not  yet  weary  of  fund 
raising,  as  they  would  become  in  later  years,  as  a  multiplicity  of 
campaigns  for  good  causes  gradually  wore  them  down. 

As  in  all  similar  campaigns  not  only  did  the  large  contribu¬ 
tors  help  by  the  amounts  they  gave,  but  also  by  setting  a  high 
standard,  they  encouraged  others  to  give  generously.  Early  in 
the  campaign  it  was  announced  that  Mayor  Bosse  and  his 
business  associates  at  the  Globe,  Bosse,  World  Furniture 
Company  had  contributed  $28,500.  A  $42,000  contribution 
was  made  by  Haller  T.  Chute  in  memory  of  his  father,  Daniel 
Chute,  a  pioneer  schoolteacher  of  Evansville.  Col.  William  H. 
McCurdy,  the  president  of  the  Hercules  Buggy  Company,  later 
Servel,  contributed  $25,000.  The  Samuel  L.  Orr  family  contri¬ 
buted  $12,000,  and  there  were  many  gifts  of  $10,000  and 
$5,000  each. 

But  the  biggest  gift  was  made  on  May  1 ,  two  days  before  the 
campaign  was  to  end,  when  the  family  of  Major  A.  C. 
Rosencranz  announced  a  contribution  of  $50,000.  Major 
Rosencranz,  a  civil  war  veteran  and  owner  of  the  Vulcan  Plow 
Works,  was  noted  for  his  benefactions,  having  contributed, 
among  other  gifts,  a  building  for  the  manual  training  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  high  school.  His  son,  Richard  Rosencranz,  later  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  42  years,  and  three  Rosencranz  daughters  joined  their  father 
in  making  this  gift.  It  was  made  in  memory  of  Mary  Heilman 
Rosencranz,  the  major’s  deceased  wife,  and  was  given  to  endow 
a  department  of  rural  sociology. 

The  most  dramatic  event  of  all  occurred  on  May  3,  the  last 
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A  group  of  leaders  of  the  campaign  to  bring  Moores  Hill  College  to  Evansville,  April-May,  191 7.  Not  all  these  men  can  now  be  identified.  In  the  front  row 
(left  to  right)  the  second  person  is  H.  C.  Battin,  next  Mayor  Ben  Bosse  (general  chairman)  J.  R.  A.  Hobson,  Wilbur  Erskine,  Samuel  L.  Orr  (in  light  suit), 
Robert  Bonham,  Louis  P.  Benezet  (holding  flowers),  Edward  Koenemann.  Back  row  —  Richard  Rosencranz,  Henry  C.  Kleymeyer.  In  the  background,  the 
YMHA  building,  which  was  the  temporary  home  of  the  College  from  September  1919  to  June  1922. 


day  of  the  campaign.  It  seemed  certain  that  unless  another 
major  gift  could  be  obtained,  the  campaign  would  fail,  and 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  subscriptions  none  of  the  gifts 
would  be  valid  and  Evansville  would  not  get  the  college.  That 
morning  Mayor  Bosse  and  other  campaign  leaders  called  upon 
Francis  Joseph  Reitz,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  one 
of  the  city’s  wealthiest  men  and  its  leading  Catholic  layman. 
This  story  is  best  told  by  an  article  which  Bishop  Anderson 
wrote  two  weeks  later  for  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

“A  Presbyterian  pastor  started  the  ball  rolling  by  the 
exercise  of  his  fine  persuasive  powers  on  the  banker,”  Bishop 
Anderson  wrote.  “He  was  followed  by  a  gracious  lady,  a  skilled 
solicitor,  a  communicant  of  the  Christian  Church.  M.  P.  Giffin, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church,  followed.  President  Hughes 
then  made  a  plea  which  did  honor  to  his  deep  interest  in  the 
cause.  The  resident  bishop  [Anderson]  tried  to  add  arguments 
to  persuasion  but  the  final  plea  (than  which  I  never  heard  a 
more  earnest  one)  was  made  by  the  genial  Jewish  rabbi  [Rabbi 
Max  Merritt] .  Does  the  history  of  Christian  enterprise  afford  a 
more  unique  and  inspiring  picture  than  that  of  a  Jewish  rabbi  in 
that  group  pleading  with  a  Roman  Catholic  layman  for  a  gift  in 
behalf  of  a  Methodist  College?  Through  the  entire  interview, 
lasting  well  toward  an  hour,  the  banker  .  .  .  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  courtesy  but  insisted  that  we  did  not  need  his  help, 
that  we  had  reserve  resources. 

“About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  Mayor 
Bosse  saw  that  we  would  be  $50,000  short  of  the  goal,  which 
failure  would  have  invalidated  all  of  the  subscriptions.  He  so 
informed  his  friend,  Mr.  Reitz.  ‘Are  you  dealing  with  me  fairly?’ 
said  the  banker.  ‘Absolutely,’  replied  the  mayor.  ‘Have  you 


nothing  up  your  sleeve?’  ‘Not  a  dollar.’  ‘Well,’  said  Mr.  Reitz,  ‘I 
do  not  want  to  see  you  fail.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  If  Trinity 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  friends  will  give  another 
$25,000,  I’ll  be  good  for  an  equal  amount.’  ” 

It  was  6:30  p.m.  when  the  pastor,  the  bishop  and  the 
official  board  of  Trinity  Church  met  to  consider  the  challenge. 
Their  problem  was  difficult  since  most  of  the  members  of 
Trinity  Church  had  already  contributed.  Nevertheless,  members 
of  the  board  individually  increased  their  subscriptions  and  when 
after  several  hours  of  telephoning  the  full  $25,000  had  not  been 
subscribed,  the  official  board  authorized  the  church  itself  to 
make  a  contribution  of  $10,000. 

A  mass  meeting  was  to  be  held  that  night  at  the  Soldiers’ 
and  Sailors’  Memorial  Coliseum.  By  8:00  p.m.  more  than  a 
thousand  people  had  gathered  to  hear  the  results  as  all  during 
the  evening  reports  came  in  from  solicitors  who  were  still  at 
work,  the  reports  coming  in  by  telephones  installed  especially 
for  the  occasion  by  Col.  Hobson  with  the  phone  number 
500,000.  As  midnight  approached  and  the  goal  was  still  not  yet 
reached,  the  tension  increased.  Then,  as  midnight  neared,  Mayor 
Bosse  stepped  out  from  the  wings  and  reported  the  additional 
gifts  of  the  members  of  Trinity  Church  and  the  matching  gift  of 
$25,000  from  Mr.  Reitz.  A  deafening  roar  went  up  from  the 
crowd,  and  after  a  number  of  congratulatory  speeches  the 
crowd  was  dismissed  with  the  singing  of  the  doxology. 
Evansville  would  have  its  college.  The  final  total  of  subscriptions 
was  approximately  $514,000. 

PHASE  TWO 

i 

Following  the  heartening  success  of  the  Evansville  campaign, 
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President  Hughes  immediately  turned  to  the  raising  of  $500,000 
in  the  Indiana  Conference.  It  was  decided  that  a  goal  of 
$250,000  should  be  set  for  the  area  within  fifty  miles  of 
Evansville  and  that  the  campaign  would  be  carried  on  not  just  in 
the  Methodist  churches,  although  these  provided  a  base  for  the 
work  in  the  several  counties,  but  rather  that  it  would  be  a  civic 
undertaking,  much  like  the  Evansville  campaign. 

As  plans  were  being  made,  the  mental  and  physical  strain 
under  which  President  Hughes  had  lived  for  five  months  became 
apparent  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  serious  attack  of  arthritis; 
and  for  more  than  a  month  in  May  and  June  he  was 
incapacitated,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  a  sanitarium  at 
Dillsboro  near  Moores  Hill.  This  threw  the  burden  of  the 
organization  and  direction  of  the  work  on  William  E.  Cissna. 
Cissna,  a  graduate  of  Moores  Hill  College  in  1910  and  a  minister, 
had  been  field  secretary  at  Moores  Hill  since  1913. 

A  person  of  superior  intelligence,  great  energy  and  executive 
ability  as  well  as  persuasiveness,  he  was  invaluable  during  the 
Evansville  campaign,  in  full  charge  of  the  office,  dealing  with 
the  scores  of  details  of  the  campaign,  directing  the  office 
workers,  handling  the  mailing,  and  in  general  being  the  “inside 
man.”  Now  with  President  Hughes  ill,  Cissna  found  himself 
faced  with  many  additional  responsibilities.  These  he  handled 
well,  being  able  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  businessmen  as  well  as 
ministers.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  Evansville  area 
campaign,  which  ran  through  the  late  summer,  produced  only 
$110,000  in  pledges  instead  of  the  $250,000  sought.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  goal  had  been  higher  than  better  judgment  would 
have  dictated. 

With  the  closing  of  this  effort  in  the  vicinity  of  Evansville, 
work  began  on  the  campaign  in  the  remainder  of  the  Indiana 
Conference,  this  being  the  half  of  the  state  from  Indianapolis 
south,  with  a  closing  date  of  December  20. 

The  gamble  which  the  campaign  management  had  taken  in 
the  Evansville  drive,  that  none  of  the  pledges  would  be  valid 
unless  the  full  amount  was  subscribed,  was  repeated  in  the 
Conference  campaign  with  the  additional  risk  that  not  only 
would  the  Conference  pledges  be  invalidated,  but  that  the 
pledges  given  in  Evansville  would  likewise  be  invalid.  If  this  was 
not  a  gamble,  it  was  at  least  a  calculated  risk.  Probably  the  word 
gamble  describes  it  better. 

An  indication  of  some  of  the  financial  difficulties  facing 
President  Hughes  as  he  conducted  the  Conference  campaign 
during  November  and  December,  1917,  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  President  Hughes  wrote  to  Bishop  Anderson  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10.  The  final  paragraph  of  his  letter  reads: 

“I  wish  you  would  personally  use  your  influence 
to  the  limit  to  secure  the  $2000  appropriation  for 
us  again  this  year.  [This  refers  to  the  appropriation 
which  the  College  had  been  receiving  from  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church.]  This 
will  be  used  to  take  care  of  unpaid  salaries  for  the 
year,  for  my  own  salary  and  that  of  Professors 
Torbet  and  Bigney  up  to  January  1.  Every  dollar  of 


my  salary  has  been  paid  out  of  borrowed  money 
since  the  first  of  May.  We  have  had  to  carry  Mr. 
Cissna’s  salary  as  well  as  that  of  the  professors 
[Bigney  and  Torbet].  I  am  sure  the  Board  cannot 
afford  to  decline  [to  make]  this  gift  at  a  time  when 
we  are  making  such  an  effort  to  save  this  institution 
for  Methodism.” 

Even  after  making  some  allowance  for  the  president’s  tone 
of  urgency  in  order  to  impress  the  Bishop  with  the  need  for 
action,  it  is  still  clear  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
times  for  President  Hughes.  The  campaign  in  the  Conference 
was  not  going  well.  In  the  same  letter  President  Hughes  tells  of 
the  unprecedented  snowstorms  which  had  swept  the  state, 
closing  many  roads,  which  in  those  days  stayed  closed  until  the 
snow  melted.  The  ministers  who  were  to  assist  seemed  apathetic 
and  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  the  enthusiasm  they  had 
shown  when  they  endorsed  the  moving  of  the  College  and 
approved  the  campaign.  Moreover,  a  number  of  the  better 
solicitors  employed  by  the  Hancher  fund-raising  organization 
had  been  assigned  to  a  large  campaign  in  Ohio,  leaving  fewer 
men  than  were  needed  to  complete  the  Moores  Hill  College 
campaign  by  the  closing  date.  Solicitation  had  begun  in 
November,  and  almost  the  entire  period  from  November  4  to 
December  20  was  one  of  unusually  bad  weather  and  heavy 
snows. 

As  December  20  approached,  it  became  clear  to  President 
Hughes  that  $500,000  would  not  be  raised.  Failure  here  would 
mean  the  collapse  of  the  entire  plan.  The  College  at  Moores  Hill 
had  ceased  operation  in  June,  1917,  and  probably  no  man  on 
earth  could  have  reopened  it.  Moreover,  still  more  serious,  was 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  pledges  of  Evansville  citizens, 
totaling  more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  as  well  as  those  secured 
in  the  Conference. 

The  situation  called  for  a  radical  solution,  and  radical  and 
unprecedented  it  was.  On  December  19  the  superintendents  of 
the  eight  districts  of  the  Indiana  Conference  and  Bishop 
Anderson  met  in  Indianapolis;  and  after  totaling  up  as  best  they 
could  the  pledges  thus  far  taken,  the  nine  men,  acting  for  the 
Conference,  signed  a  promissory  note  for  $240,000  to  complete 
technically  the  campaign.  The  group  also  decided  that  in  April 
and  May  of  1918  funds  would  be  sought  to  pay  the  note. 

Was  this  note  valid?  There  were  those  who  declared  it  was 
not,  and  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view  there  was  reason  to 
doubt  it.  The  bishop  and  the  district  superintendents  had  no 
authority  to  obligate  the  Indiana  Conference  for  any  sum  of 
money,  let  alone  $240,000.  But  it  was  vital  that  this  note  be 
recognized  as  binding  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Hughes’  first  step  was  to  take  the  matter  to  the 
Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  whose  auspices  the 
Evansville  establishment  campaign  had  been  conducted  and 
which  still  held  the  pledges.  On  December  27  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  committee  of  the  Evansville  Cham- 
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ber  of  Commerce  having  to  do  with  the  relocation  of  Moores 
Hill  College  in  Evansville  expresses  its  satisfaction  of  the 
guarantee  underwritten  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  through  Bishop  Anderson  and  the 
district  superintendents,  thereby  carrying  out  its  obligation  to 
the  Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  .  .  Had  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  refused  to  recognize  this  note  as  a  valid 
subscription,  all  pledges  taken  both  in  Evansville  and  in  the 
Conference  would  have  been  void.  There  would  not  have  been 
an  Evansville  College. 

While  some  persons  seeking  a  way  to  escape  the  payment  of 
their  obligation  used  the  doubtful  legality  of  the  Conference 
note  as  an  excuse,  few  questions  were  raised.  Moreover,  the 
issue  was  quieted  when  the  Indiana  Conference  at  its  meeting  in 
September,  1918,  confirmed  the  action  of  the  bishop  and  the 
district  superintendents.  Further  legal  support  was  given  when 
in  the  early  1920’s  the  heirs  of  a  donor  of  a  $15,000  estate  note 
in  Posey  County  refused  to  pay  the  pledge  on  the  ground  that 
all  pledges  were  invalid  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
to  raise  its  share.  On  suit  brought  to  collect  the  note,  judgment 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  College.  When  the  defendants 
appealed  the  decision  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  the  decision 
was  affirmed,  and  the  question  was  settled  for  once  and  all. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  the  four  leading  Evansville  banks  had 
accepted  the  note  as  collateral  for  a  loan  to  the  College  for  the 
payment  of  campaign  expenses,  and  after  they  released  the  note 
it  was  accepted  by  a  St.  Louis  bank  as  additional  collateral 
beyond  a  mortgage  on  the  campus  in  connection  with  a  loan  of 
$125,000. 

The  plan  to  secure  sufficient  pledges  in  April  and  May, 
1918,  to  liquidate  the  note  was  a  disappointment,  very  little 
money  being  pledged.  For  several  years  the  Indiana  Conference 
paid  interest  on  the  note  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  and  made 
some  sizable  payments  on  principal.  In  1925  the  Board  of 
Trustees  ordered  that  all  moneys  previously  paid  as  interest, 
amounting  to  $34,137,  should  be  construed  as  having  been  paid 
on  principal.  Thereafter,  funds  received  from  the  Conference 
year  by  year  for  the  support  of  the  College  were  applied  on  the 
note  until  it  was  finally  liquidated.  The  Conference  thus  made 
good  on  the  commitment  made  many  years  before,  although  in 
strict  honesty  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
payment  on  the  note  consisted  of  funds  which  would  have  come 
to  the  College  as  ordinary  current  church  support  over  the  years 
even  had  there  been  no  note.  But  if  there  had  been  no  note 
there  would  have  been  no  College. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with  the  bishop  and  the 
district  superintendents  for  their  unprecedented  action,  for  by  it 
they  gave  Evansville  a  college  and  perpetuated  the  College  which 
had  begun  at  Moores  Hill  in  1854.  In  so  doing  they  rewarded 
the  struggles  of  the  many  trustees  and  faculty  members  who  had 
labored  and  sacrificed  for  more  than  sixty  years  at  Moores  Hill. 


SEARCH  FOR  A  CAMPUS 

When  World  War  I  ended  in  November,  1918,  prospects  for 
opening  the  College  in  the  fall  of  1919  improved.  The  first 
problem  facing  President  Hughes  and  the  board  was  the 
selection  of  a  campus.  It  was  natural  that  residents  of  different 
sections  of  the  city  wished  to  have  the  College  in  their  area,  and 
while  many  sites  were  proposed,  the  possible  locations  were 
soon  reduced  to  three.  They  were  Lauer  Hill  on  the  west  side  of 
Evansville  in  the  vicinity  of  Francis  Joseph  Reitz  High  School; 
second,  a  small  tract  of  land  of  about  twenty  acres  in  Hart  Place 
south  of  Washington  Avenue,  east  of  Kentucky  Avenue  and 
adjacent  to  Akin  Park;  third,  a  tract  of  farm  land  lying  between 
Lincoln  Avenue  and  Division  Street  (then  known  as  Slaughter 
Avenue)  and  west  of  Weinbach  Avenue.  At  this  location,  eighty 
acres  were  available. 

The  selection  of  a  site  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
executive  committee  with  final  approval  to  be  made  by  the 
entire  board.  Citizen  groups  representing  each  of  the  possible 
locations  appeared  before  the  executive  committee  on  April  7, 
1919. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Mayor  Bosse,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  favored  the  Hart  Place  location,  a  site 
which  President  Hughes  felt  was  unsuitable,  both  because  it  was 
small  and  because  it  was  not  on  any  main  highway  entering  the 
city.  At  this  location  twenty  and  one-half  acres  were  offered  for 
$87,000.  Greatly  concerned  for  fear  that  the  mayor’s  influence 
would  cause  this  site  to  be  selected,  President  Hughes  sought  for 
a  way  to  change  his  mind.  How  Hughes  accomplished  it  is  told 
in  the  memoirs  which  he  wrote  more  than  twenty-five  years 
later. 

“To  me,”  he  wrote,  “the  location  of  the  College  in  Hart 
Place  would  have  been  disastrous.  It  was  not  the  right  place, 
taking  into  account  transportation,  the  growth  of  the  city, 
proper  surroundings  and  other  matters.  I  then  took  a  step  which 
has  not  been  made  public  until  this  time.  A  member  of  the 
executive  committee  was  James  F.  Hemenway,  formerly  United 

States  Senator  for  Indiana.  I  drove  to  his  home  just  east  of 
Boonville,  laid  the  matter  before  him  and  urged  him  to  be 
present  at  the  executive  committee  meeting  and  to  use  his 
influence  to  have  the  school  located  on  Lincoln  Avenue. 
Senator  Hemenway  saw  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  was 
present  when  the  executive  committee  drove  to  the  different 
sites.  .  .  .  After  Mr.  Bosse,  standing  with  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  Hart  Place  site,  recited  its  advantages,  Senator 
Hemenway  took  the  mayor  aside  and  said  quietly,  ‘Now,  Ben, 
you  will  be  remembered  longer  for  your  part  in  bringing  the 
College  to  Evansville  than  for  any  other  thing  you  have  ever 
done.  Don’t  spoil  it  by  putting  it  down  here  on  this  low 
ground.’  This  so  impressed  Mayor  Bosse  that  when  the 
committee  arrived  at  the  Lincoln  Avenue  site  he  proceeded  at 
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This  ambitious  campus  plan  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  in  1921.  Administration  Hall  (center)  is  the  only  building  erected  according  to  this 
plan. 


once,  reversing  his  previous  position,  to  ‘sell’  that  site  to  the 
executive  committee.  It  is  my  opinion  that  had  not  .  .  . 
Senator  Hemenway  been  brought  into  the  picture,  the  College 
would  today  be  located  on  a  site  which  was  under  eight  to  ten 
feet  of  water  in  the  1937  flood.  How  disastrous  that  would  have 
been  can  easily  be  imagined.” 

The  eighty-acre  plot  on  Lincoln  Avenue  had  many  years 
earlier  been  laid  out  into  eight  ten-acre  lots  and  named  Lewis 
Park  for  one  of  the  former  owners.  The  lots  in  1919  belonged  to 
several  owners,  and  were  being  farmed,  but  options  were 
secured  on  all;  and  in  April,  1919,  the  options  were  exercised  on 
all  but  the  ten-acre  lot  at  the  corner  of  Division  Street  and 
Weinbach  Avenue.  The  asking  price  of  this  lot  was  so  high— 
$2000  per  acre— that  the  trustees  felt  obliged  to  decline  it, 
although  they  greatly  desired  to  obtain  the  full  eighty  acres.  The 
total  cost  of  the  seventy  acres  was  $83,000.  Within  a  few  years 
the  ten-acre  lot  at  Division  and  Weinbach  was  laid  out  into 
building  lots  and  soon  there  were  houses  facing  on  Weinbach 
Avenue  and  Frederick  Street;  by  1940  most  of  the  lots  had  been 
built  upon.  In  1970  the  trustees  authorized  the  officers  of  the 
College  to  buy  any  pieces  of  property  which  might  become 
available  in  this  area. 

The  Lincoln  Avenue  site  probably  was  as  desirable  as  could 
be  found  in  or  near  Evansville.  It  had  a  frontage  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  on  Lincoln  Avenue,  which  was  to  become  one  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city.  At  the  time  of  its  purchase 
it  lay  just  within  the  city  limits  and  directly  in  the  path  of  the 
principal  residence  development,  and  probably  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  homes  in  this  area.  In  1919 


Lincoln  Avenue  was  still  a  gravel  road,  the  city  pavement 
extending  only  to  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  several  blocks  to 
the  west.  The  campus  was  served  by  the  Bellemeade  Avenue 
street  car  and  later  by  city  busses.  The  forty  acres  on  the  south 
and  fronting  on  Lincoln  Avenue  were  quite  level,  and  although 
for  this  reason  the  campus  was  not  easily  drained,  the  location 
nevertheless  undoubtedly  saved  the  College  thousands  of  dollars 
in  site  preparation  for  the  several  buildings  that  were  built  upon 
it.  Also  because  it  was  level,  it  was  easily  landscaped.  The 
Lincoln  Avenue  campus  was  unaffected  by  the  1937  flood 
although  the  water  came  up  to  the  level  of  the  curbs  on  Lincoln 
Avenue  as  the  Ohio  River  reached  its  crest  of  53.74  feet. 

With  the  selection  of  the  campus  site  decided,  President 
Hughes  and  the  trustees  turned  their  attention  to  the  many 
decisions  that  had  to  be  made  before  the  College  could  be 
opened.  Since  buildings  could  not  possibly  be  erected  in  time 
for  the  opening  in  September,  1919,  a  temporary  location  had 
to  be  found.  The  choice  was  the  building  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Hebrew  Association,  situated  on  Vine  Street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets  and  adjacent  to  the  Adath  Israel  Synagogue.  This 
building  was  leased  for  a  year  at  $200  per  month  with  the 
privilege  of  renewal,  although  at  the  time  it  was  believed  that 
buildings  could  be  completed  by  September,  1920.  But  this 
building  in  downtown  Evansville  remained  the  home  of  the 
College  until  June  12,  1922,  when  it  moved  to  the  newly 
completed  Administration  Building  on  the  Lincoln  Avenue 
campus.  In  many  ways  the  choice  was  an  excellent  one.  Directly 
across  the  street  was  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which  provided  for  the 
physical  education  program  and  housing  for  men.  Next  to  it  was 
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Lockyear’s  Business  College,  where  a  large  basement  room  was 
rented  to  be  used  for  the  biology  laboratory  and  classroom.  A 
block  away  was  Central  High  School,  where  the  chemistry 
classes  met  for  the  first  three  years.  The  Y.M.C.A.  cafeteria 
made  it  unnecessary  for  the  College  to  provide  meals. 

It  was  early  decided  that  there  must  be  a  women’s 
dormitory.  After  some  negotiations  a  large  brick  residence  was 
rented  in  what  was  then  the  700  block  of  Upper  (now 
Southeast)  First  Street  about  ten  blocks  from  the  College. 
Named  Sweetser  Hall  by  the  College  for  its  owner,  it  continued 
as  the  girls’  dormitory  for  two  years  after  the  move  to  the  new 
campus. 

Since  the  College  was  virtually  starting  anew,  many  deci¬ 
sions  had  to  be  made.  On  April  19  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  determined  that  the  College  would  operate  on  the 
quarter  system  with  four  twelve-week  quarters— fall,  winter, 
spring  and  summer— and  that  the  tuition  would  be  $25  per 
quarter.  It  set  September  16  as  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the 
fall  quarter. 

The  College  still  had  no  faculty  and  only  the  barest  outline 
of  a  course  of  study.  The  task  of  organizing  courses  and 
publishing  an  announcement  became  the  responsibility  of 
Professor  Torbet,  who  had  been  the  registrar  as  well  as  professor 
of  English  and  history  at  Moores  Hill  College. 

Gathering  a  competent  faculty  for  the  new  college  President 
Hughes  considered  to  be  a  privilege  rather  than  a  duty.  He  had 
established  three  criteria  which  he  intended  each  faculty 
member  should  meet.  First,  he  must  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
best  colleges  or  universities;  second,  he  must  have  had  previous 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  college;  third,  he  must  be  primarily 
a  teacher  rather  than  a  researcher.  That  the  faculty  members 
must  be  of  such  upright  Christian  character  that  their  lives 
would  influence  their  students  was  so  apparent  to  President 
Hughes  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  include  it  among 
his  announced  requirements.  This  was  taken  for  granted. 

On  June  9,  1919,  the  curriculum  and  faculty  committee  of 
the  board  approved  the  recommendation  of  President  Hughes 
for  faculty  members  as  follows:  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Bigney  to  be 
professor  of  biology  and  chemistry;  Professor  Charles  E.  Torbet 
to  be  professor  of  history  and  economics;  Professor  George  B. 
Franklin  to  head  the  department  of  English;  Mrs.  Lucy  Jenkins 
Franklin  to  be  dean  of  women,  professor  of  oral  English  and 
director  of  physical  culture  for  women;  Professor  C.  W. 
Shumway  to  be  professor  of  Bible  and  religious  education;  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Cowan  to  be  head  of  the  department  of  home 
economics;  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda  to  be  professor  of  physics  and 
mathematics;  and  Professor  H.  L.  Goumaz  to  be  professor  of 
modern  languages.  Later  in  the  summer  the  faculty  was 
completed  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Eugene  S.  McCartney  as 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  Miss  Ethel  Burton  as 
instructor  in  education. 

As  a  group,  they  measured  up  well  to  the  president’s 


June  21,  1921  -  Trustees  participate  in  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
Administration  Hall.  Left  to  right  -  George  S.  Clifford,  John  J.  Nolan, 
Rev.  Alfred  E.  Craig,  Rev.  John  S.  Ward,  Col.  William  H.  McCurdy,  Helen 
Busse  [Wolflin] ,  first  graduate,  1921,  J.  V.  Stimpson,  Rev.  L.  C.  Bentley, 
Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse,  Silas  Ichenhauser,  Rev.  E.  A.  Robertson, 
President  Alfred  F.  Hughes. 

criteria.  While  only  four  of  the  group— Franklin,  Shumway, 
Hovda,  and  McCartney— had  Ph.D.  degrees,  they  constituted 
almost  fifty  per  cent  of  the  faculty,  and  a  fifth  one,  Dr.  Bigney, 
had  easily  the  equivalent  of  the  Ph.D.  in  graduate  work, 
although  his  courses  had  not  been  directed  to  that  end.  Bigney 
had  done  two  years  of  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  one  year  at  Harvard  University,  one  year  at 
Syracuse.  Dr.  Franklin’s  Ph.D.  was  from  Harvard  University,  Dr. 
Shumways’  from  Boston  University,  Dr.  Hovda’s  from  the 
University  of  Goettingen  in  Germany,  and  Dr.  McCartney’s 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  Goumaz  had 
studied  in  five  European  universities,  and  Professor  Torbet  and 
Professor  Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin  had  done  graduate  work  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Miss  Cowan  was  a  graduate  of  Drexel 
Institute  and  Miss  Burton  of  Indiana  State  University.  Before 
the  college  opened  in  the  fall,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Evansville  school  system,  Louis  P.  Benezet— M.A.,  Dartmouth, 
1903— was  added  to  the  faculty  as  part-time  lecturer  on  public 
school  systems. 

With  the  temporary  college  building  ready,  the  dormitory 
furnished,  a  faculty  appointed,  the  course  of  study  for  the  first 
year  organized  and  published,  Evansville  College  was  ready  for 
its  first  registration. 

The  opening  of  Evansville  College  on  September  16,  1919, 
was  not  a  disappointment,  but  neither  was  it  particularly 
encouraging  and  gave  little  hint  of  the  development  to  come  in 
later  years.  Sixty-three  years  and  seven  days  earlier  Moores  Hill 
College  had  opened  with  sixty -six  college  students  plus  131  in 
lower  grades.  At  Evansville  104  presented  themselves  for 
enrollment,  all  of  college  grade.  Moores  Hill  had  opened  in  a 
three-story  brick  building,  ninety  by  sixty  feet  with  seventeen 
rooms.  Evansville  was  housed  in  a  slightly  smaller  three-story 
brick  building  with  thirteen  rooms.  At  Evansville  eleven  faculty 
members  greeted  the  pioneering  students;  at  Moores  Hill  five. 
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Each  of  the  schools  was  headed  by  a  Methodist  minister  who 
had  taught  school  but  was  serving  his  first  presidency.  Moores 
Hill  opened  as  the  storm  clouds  of  the  Civil  War  were  gathering. 
At  Evansville,  World  War  I  had  ended  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
Moores  Hill,  although  its  building  was  not  completed,  was  at 
least  on  its  own  campus;  Evansville  was  in  rented  quarters  where 
it  would  remain  for  three  years. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  line  on  enrollment  day  so  as  to 
be  the  first  to  enroll  was  Norman  D.  Beach,  who  two  years 
before  had  handed  President  Hughes  a  dollar  as  advance 
payment  on  tuition,  to  make  sure  of  his  claim  to  be  first. 
Meanwhile,  as  he  waited  for  Evansville  College  to  begin  its  first 
year,  he  had  attended  one  year  at  DePauw  University.  Although 
Beach  had  never  attended  Moores  Hill  College,  his  family  linked 
the  two  schools.  His  father,  the  Dr.  A.  R.  Beach,  was  a  trustee 
of  Moores  Hill  from  1893  until  1912,  and  from  1893  to  1896 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Moores  Hill  Methodist  Church.  The  five 
large  beech  trees  behind  Administration  Hall  were  given  by  Dr. 
Beach.  Norman  Beach  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1922.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  Evansville  Central  High 
School. 

Three  members  of  the  faculty  came  with  the  College  from 
Moores  Hill.  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hughes,  president  of  Moores  Hill 
since  September,  1916,  had  led  the  move  to  bring  the  College  to 
Evansville.  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney ,  professor  of  biology,  had  joined  the 
Moores  Hill  faculty  a  few  weeks  after  his  graduation  from  that 
college  in  1888.  He  had  twice  been  acting  president  and  for 
many  years  vice  president  and  registrar.  At  Evansville  he  was 


head  of  the  biology  department  and  in  the  first  years  taught  also 
chemistry  and  occasionally  courses  in  astronomy  and  geology. 
Charles  E.  Torbet,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  had 
been  professor  of  English  and  history  at  Moores  Hill  since  1901 
and  was  for  a  time  vice  president.  At  Evansville  he  was  dean  and 
registrar  from  February,  1920,  until  his  resignation  in  1939. 

It  was  natural  that  many  of  the  customs  and  practices  which 
these  men  had  known  at  Moores  Hill  were  carried  over  to 
Evansville.  One  of  these  was  the  daily  chapel  at  which 
attendance  was  required.  Over  the  years  the  chapel  period  was 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  several  years  the  Tuesday  10 
o’clock  hour  was  for  faculty  meetings  and  for  meetings  of  the 
student-faculty  committees,  and  for  a  time  Friday  morning  was 
a  general  student  government  meeting.  During  much  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harper’s  administration  one  day  was  set  apart  for  religious 
services,  another  for  student  government,  and  a  third  for 
speakers,  singers  or  other  performers.  Attendance  continued  to 
be  required  with  the  usual  student  grumbling  (President 
Harper’s  use  of  the  word  “required”  in  place  of  the  former 
“compulsory”  did  little  to  reduce  the  complaints)  until  the 
coming  of  veterans  following  World  War  II  increased  the 
enrollment  until  the  auditorium  could  not  seat  them.  For  a  time 
the  student  body  was  divided  into  two  sections  for  chapel  on 
different  days.  Finally  as  enrollment  grew,  even  this  expedient 
became  impossible,  since  the  auditorium  had  seats  for  only  570 
students,  and  compulsory  or  required  chapel  passed  never  to 
return. 

College  classes  were  scarcely  well  started  when  agitation 


January  12,  1922,  the  Administration  Hall  nears  completion. 
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began  in  the  student  body  for  activities  which  the  older, 
established  colleges  had.  There  was  discussion  of  athletics, 
fraternities,  a  newspaper,  an  annual,  a  school  song,  yells,  student 
government.  The  students  were  pleased  and  excited  about  doing 
things  for  the  first  time,  about  beginning  what  they  hoped 
would  be  traditions,  about  being  “pioneers”— charting  a  course 
for  others  to  follow. 

First  to  become  a  reality  was  the  newspaper,  which  made  its 
appearance  on  Tuesday,  October  21.  Its  name,  The  Crescent, 
the  first  issue  explained,  came  from  the  large  crescent-shaped 
bend  in  the  Ohio  River  at  Evansville.  Under  a  picture  of  the 
wide  sweeping  curve  of  the  Ohio  was  the  following,  written  by 
Dr.  George  B.  Franklin,  the  faculty  advisor: 


GREETINGS! 

(The  Paper  Speaks) 

This  is  my  first  appearance,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  tremble  a 
little  in  coming  before  you.  You  are  such  a  large 
audience  and  I  am  so  young!  But  you  look  kind  and 
sympathetic;  so  my  stage  fright  is  leaving  me 
already. 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  Evansville  College!  I 
hope  we  shall  all  be  good  friends.  To  you  students 
who  are  responsible  for  my  being,  I  make  my  bow, 
and  forthwith  charge  you,  “Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
your  handiwork!”  To  all  you  other  students,  I  make 
my  curtsy,  and  whisper,  “I  shall  please  you  only  as 
you  give  me  of  your  best.” 

I  salute  our  august  faculty,  our  lordly  trustees, 
and  our  generous  patrons,  and  beg  the  continued 
exercise  of  your  charitable  spirit  toward  me. 

I 

Now  that  nobody  may  be  left  out,  let’s  all  join 
hands  and  sing:  “Hail,  hail,  the  gang’s  all  here!” 

The  outstanding  event  that  fall  was  the  Formal  Opening  on 
November  20  and  21.  This  was  an  event  carried  over  from 
Moores  Hill  College,  where  it  consisted  usually  of  a  parade  from 
downtown  to  the  College  and  an  extended  chapel  service.  But  at 
Evansville  the  day  was  of  greater  significance.  First,  it  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  College.  There  was  a  president  to  inaugurate 
and  the  recently-acquired  campus  to  dedicate.  Other  events  of 
the  two-day  celebration  included  the  reorganization  of  the 
literary  societies,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Moores  Hill, 
as  well  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  Notable  visitors 
included  Indiana  Governor  James  P.  Goodrich,  who  threw  the 
first  shovel  of  earth  to  plant  the  Governor’s  Elm;  Francis  G. 
Blair,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Illinois;  and 
L.  H.  Hines,  who  held  the  same  position  in  Indiana.  Nearly  all 
the  trustees  of  the  College,  including  Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse  and 
George  S.  Clifford,  participated  in  the  several  events  of  the  day. 
The  Crescent  in  its  next  issue  urged  that  a  building  on  the 
campus  be  named  Clifford  Hall.  It  was  thirty-eight  years  before 
this  suggestion  was  followed,  when  in  1957  the  Clifford 
Memorial  Library  building  was  dedicated,  thirty  years  after 


George  S.  Clifford 


George  S.  Clifford’s  death. 

Following  a  dinner  for  three  hundred  persons  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  attended  by  trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  towns¬ 
people,  came  the  inauguration  of  President  Hughes  before  a 
large  audience  in  the  Memorial  Coliseum.  No  account  of  the 
inaugural  address  remains,  but  one  who  knew  him  well  could 
summarize  it.  He  undoubtedly  spoke  of  the  heritage  from 
Moores  Hill  College  and  paid  a  tribute  to  the  faculty  who  had 
sacrificed  for  so  many  years  to  keep  the  school  alive.  He  would 
have  spoken  also  of  the  courage  and  leadership  of  the  men  who 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  raised  one  million  dollars  in 
Evansville  and  in  the  Methodist  Church  to  bring  the  College  to 
Evansville,  and  of  the  generosity  and  sacrifices  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  persons  who  contributed.  He  would  not  have  failed  to 
note  that  although  the  College  was  affiliated  with  the  Methodist 
Church,  it  was  by  tradition  as  well  as  by  the  terms  of  its  charter 
nonsectarian  and  open  to  any  qualified  person  and  that  there 
would  be  no  proselyting.  He  would  have  spoken  vigorously  of 
the  need  for  higher  education  to  be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  genuine  religious  conviction  and  by  religiously  motivated 
teachers,  noting  that  education  without  religion  could  be 
capable  of  great  harm.  He  would  have  spoken  of  the  advantages 
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of  the  small  college  and  of  his  strong  conviction  that  a  college 
must  be  a  vital  part  of  its  community,  the  willing  servant  of  its 
constituency,  not  an  ivory  tower.  Recounting  the  unusual 
degree  of  co-operation  the  College  had  received  from  the 
community,  he  would  pledge  that  there  would  never  be  a  “town 
versus  gown”  conflict.  All  this  would  be  said  with  a  conviction 
and  a  sincerity  which  thrilled  his  listeners  and  helped  to  insure 
the  continued  cooperation  between  city  and  College. 

The  trustees  attending  their  first  fall  meeting  of  the  board 
acted  on  several  matters  of  importance.  An  agreement  between 
the  faculty  and  students  for  a  plan  of  student  government 
received  their  sanction  as  did  also  an  agreement  with  the  Public 
Library  of  Evansville,  which  designated  the  College  library  as  a 
branch  of  the  city  library  system  with  free  interchange  of 
books,  thus  putting  the  city  library’s  stock  of  books  at  the 
disposal  of  the  students.  They  approved  the  president’s  plan  to 
rent  a  large  house  as  a  dormitory  for  men,  just  as  they  had 
previously  rented  a  home  as  a  dormitory  for  women.  There  was 
agreement  also  to  assist  the  president  in  raising  $5000  as  the 


College’s  share  of  the  cost  of  the  great  organ  which  had  been 
used  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  Centenary  celebration  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  which  the  city  of  Evansville  had 
purchased  for  $30,000  and  had  installed  in  the  Coliseum.  While 
on  the  subject  of  music,  they  approved  the  creation  of  a 
department  of  music,  with  James  R.  Gillette,  recently  appointed 
municipal  organist,  as  head  of  the  department.  At  this  meeting 
also  the  board  received  the  resignations  of  two  charter  trustees 
—Rabbi  Max  Merritt,  who  was  leaving  Evansville,  and  Frank  H. 
Hatfield,  vice  president  of  the  board,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  University.  To  replace  Rabbi 
Merritt  the  board  chose  Rev.  William  N.  Dresel,  the  popular  and 
respected  pastor  of  St.  John’s  Evangelical  Church,  and  in  Mr. 
Hatfield’s  place  they  elected  Walton  M.  Wheeler,  a  leading 
attorney  of  Evansville.  Both  served  effectively  for  many  years. 

But  the  old  problem  of  deficits,  which  Moores  Hill  College 
had  known  for  so  long,  was  arising  here  also.  President  Hughes 
reported  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  College  for  the  first  year 
would  be  $45,000,9  with  tuition  income  not  more  than 


Moores  Hill  College  becomes  Evansville  College.  Governor  James  P.  Goodrich  signs  the  Charter  February  17,1919.  Left  to  right  -  President  Hughes; 
Senator  Roscoe  Kiper;  Representatives  Adolph  Decker,  T.  P.  Tillman,  William  J.  Muensterman;  Rev.  W.  E.  Cissna,  vice-president;  Representative  Harry 
Rowbottom;  Rev.  Harry  W.  Baldridge,  Indiana  Conference  Secretary;  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Boldrey,  Moores  Hill  College,  1901. 
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Breaking  ground  for  the  College  Building,  May  9,  1921.  At  the  plow, 
James  Scarborough,  general  contractor;  Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse,  chairman 
of  the  building  committee. 


$12,000.  Six  thousand  dollars  had  been  received  from  the 
Indiana  Conference  and  $4000  was  promised  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Church,  but  the  remainder  would 
have  to  be  found  elsewhere  or  some  of  the  money  given  for 
campus,  buildings,  and  endowment  would  have  to  be  used.  The 
board  voted  that  money  to  meet  the  deficit  should  be  raised  in 
equal  parts  in  Evansville  and  in  the  Conference.10 

Still  more  interesting  days  lay  ahead  in  the  College’s  first 
year  in  its  new  home.  The  long  coal  miners’  strike  threatened 
for  a  time  to  close  the  College  and  did  delay  the  opening  of 
Excelsior  Hall,  the  men’s  dormitory.  But  early  in  December 
about  fifteen  men  moved  in,  prepared  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
dorm  themselves,  including  the  cooking.  Life  in  a  dormitory 
with  no  supervision  was  exciting  at  times  and  unpredictable. 
Two  boys  earned  themselves  a  sentence  of  moving  one  hundred 
bushels  of  coal  from  the  street  to  the  cellar  when  they  warmed 
some  indelible  ink  to  skin  temperature  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  painted  the  hands  and  faces  of  their  comrades  while  they 
slept. 

In  January  a  basketball  team  was  organized,  which  played  a 
few  games  with  church  and  independent  teams  with  indifferent 
success.  A  girls’  team  also  was  organized,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  games  played  outside  of  gym  classes.  A  track  team  was 
organized,  which  competed  on  Weinbach  Avenue,  the  east 
boundary  of  the  campus,  which  was  then  a  dirt  road;  it  defeated 
the  local  Y.M.C.A.  team  and  in  June,  1920,  lost  to  Oakland  City 
College  in  the  College’s  first  intercollegiate  athletics  contest. 

Prayer  week  was  observed  in  February,  and  a  Life  Service 
Conference  was  held  with  several  out-of-town  speakers  brought 
in  for  the  event.  Nearly  all  the  students  attended.  Students  and 


faculty  “chipped  in”  to  send  two  students  and  a  faculty 
member  to  the  National  Student  Volunteer  (a  missionary 
organization)  meeting  in  Des  Moines.  Two  students  were  sent  to 
a  Y.M.C.A.  officers’  training  conference  at  DePauw  University. 
The  Crescent  had  early  announced  that  the  College  “harbors” 
ten  student  preachers— a  large  percentage  of  the  student  body  of 
104.  All  in  all,  in  spite  of  the  College’s  new  location  in  “one  of 
those  evil  river  towns”  of  which  the  Moores  Hill  presidents  had 
spoken  so  disparagingly,  the  religious  life  and  influence  seemed 
to  be  all  that  the  president  had  hoped  for.  A  census  of  religious 
affiliation  taken  early  in  the  year  show  enrollment  of  57 
Methodists,  15  Presbyterians,  3  Catholics,  1  Evangelical  Luther¬ 
an,  2  Baptists,  1  Jew,  4  Evangelicals,  and  10  with  no  church 
membership.  As  the  total  is  only  93,  it  appears  that  not  all 
students  responded.  In  years  to  come  the  percentage  of 
Methodists  declined,  while  other  denominations  increased. 

In  October,  1919,  the  College  was  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  two  years  of  work  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  Completion  of  the  course  led  to  a  license  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Indiana.  With  the  coming  of  the 
College  the  city  board  of  education  had  closed  its  teacher¬ 
training  program,  and  Miss  Ethel  Burton,  its  director,  came  to 
the  College  faculty.  In  the  death  of  Miss  Burton  on  March  16, 
1920,  following  an  operation,  the  College  lost  its  first  faculty 
member.  The  two-year  program  grew  rapidly  and  was  continued 
until  the  state  required  four  years  of  training  for  the  elementary 
teachers’  license.  Many  of  the  two-year  graduates  returned  to 
the  College  in  summer  sessions  and  attended  extension  courses 
in  the  late  afternoon,  at  night  and  on  Saturday  until  they 
completed  the  four-year  course. 

There  was  student  protest  among  college  students  in  1920, 
but  of  a  milder  sort  than  fifty  years  later.  As  post-war  inflation 
pushed  prices  toward  the  sky,  the  men  pledged  to  wear  only 
khaki  clothing,  which  many  of  them  had  left  over  from  their 
service  in  World  War  I,  until  clothing  prices  came  down.  The 
Crescent  reported  that  “the  women  of  the  College  are  going  to 
join  the  men  in  this  movement— no,  not  in  wearing  trousers,  but 
by  agreeing  not  to  buy  any  more  new  clothes  this  term.”  There 
is  no  indication  that  this  boycott  brought  about  the  short 
depression  of  1921. 

By  February  the  students  and  faculty  had  approved  a 
constitution  for  the  Student  Government  Association  and  soon 
thereafter  an  honor  system  in  examinations  and  tests.  The  vote 
on  the  latter  was  61  for  to  26  against,  which  could  have  been  an 
augury  of  things  to  come,  for  the  plan  was  never  fully  accepted 
by  the  students  and  was  modified  and  finally  after  a  few  years 
was  repealed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Evansville  Federation  of 
Teachers,  the  students  heard  several  outstanding  speakers, 
including  William  Howard  Taft,  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  Hugh  Walpole, 
John  Cowper  Powys,  Miss  Jessie  Rittenhouse,  Cale  Young  Rice, 
and  Vachel  Lindsay. 
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College  authorities  were  pleased  when  1 16  students  enrolled 
for  the  second  or  winter  quarter,  an  increase  of  twelve  over  the 
fall,  whereas  fall  enrollments  in  most  colleges  are  the  largest  of 
the  year.  Spring  enrollment  was  111,  also  larger  than  the  fall, 
and  a  mid-spring  term  for  teachers  brought  in  61.  The  big 
surprise  came  when  128  enrolled  for  the  summer  quarter.  After 
the  elimination  of  duplications  the  number  of  different  persons 
enrolled  during  the  year  was  303,  in  addition  to  241  in  the  late 
afternoon  community  courses  for  adults,  making  a  total  of  544 
persons.  At  Moores  Hill  in  1914-15,  the  last  year  for  which  a 
catalog  was  published,  the  enrollment  was  202.  The  claim  that 
Evansville  needed  a  college  and  would  provide  students  for  it 
had  been  amply  confirmed. 

In  May  a  committee  of  trustees  and  faculty  visited  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  to  study  the  co-operative  engineering 
education  plan,  established  there  in  1906.  The  committee  report 
was  favorable,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  President  Hughes 
the  trustees  in  June  approved  such  a  program  for  Evansville  to 
begin  in  September,  1920.  Directed  by  Professor  Max  B. 
Robinson,  the  co-op  engineering  program  flourished  with 
increasing  enrollments  until  it  was  abandoned  in  1931  so  that 
the  College  could  secure  accreditment  by  the  North-Central 
Association.  It  was  revived  in  1947  and  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  large  and  strong  schools  of  the  University. 

Probably  only  the  students  and  faculty  who  were  part  of  the 
College  in  that  first  year  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
spirit  and  morale  of  those  first  twelve  months.  There  were  no 


cynical  juniors  and  seniors  to  dim  the  stars  in  the  eyes  of  the 
eager,  naive  freshmen.  A  few  sophomores,  yes,  but  not  enough 
to  have  a  deleterious  influence.  The  knowledge  that  traditions 
were  being  created,  that  never  again  in  this  College  would  there 
be  a  pioneering  first  year  had  the  effect  of  strong  wine.  To  this 
was  added  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  a  strong  faculty,  most  of 
whom  had  been  attracted  to  their  positions  by  much  the  same 
reasons  as  the  students.  Finally  the  friendly,  vibrant  personality 
of  President  Hughes  permeated  the  entire  school.  His  friendli¬ 
ness,  frankness,  and  good  humor  made  him  almost  an  idol  to 
most  of  the  students.  An  editorial  in  The  Crescent  read: 

Who  is  there  among  us  that  would  trade  our 
president  for  any  other  man?  If  there  is  such  he 
does  not  know  our  president  nor  true  greatness 
when  he  sees  it.  The  president  of  a  college  can  make 
or  break  the  institution.  We  predict  that  President 
Hughes  will  “make”  our  college— make  it  strong. 

The  president’s  feeling  of  kinship  with  the  students  and  his 
faculty  appears  in  this  typically  jocular  sentence  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Dean  Torbet  while  away  on  a  long  trip:  “Tell  the  kids 
hello  and  tell  the  faculty  to  behave.” 

In  April  students  read  in  The  Crescent  of  the  death  of  Major 
A.  C.  Rosencranz,  the  Evansville  manufacturer  and  philanthro¬ 
pist  whose  $50,000  gift  to  the  College  in  1917  had  helped 
greatly  to  assure  the  success  of  the  campaign.  In  May  The 
Crescent  told  a  surprised  student  body  that  Bainbridge  Colby, 
who  in  March  had  become  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  cabinet,  held  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 


First  Engineering  laboratory,  about  1927.  Space  now  occupied  by  north  section  of  the  Evening  College  office. 
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of  Laws  from  Moores  Hill  College;  and  since,  by  terms  of  the 
College  charter,  all  Moores  Hill  alumni  were  alumni  of  Evansville 
College,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Colby  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
transplanted  school.  Since  there  were  no  graduates  in  1920,  it 
was  decided  to  invite  Moores  Hill  graduates  to  attend  com¬ 
mencement  at  Evansville  and  to  receive  for  the  second  time 
their  diplomas,  this  time  with  the  seal  of  Evansville  College 
attached.  Forty-one  persons  attended,  and  one  hundred  more 
sent  their  diplomas  in  for  the  endorsement.  On  Wednesday 
night,  June  9,  the  commencement  address  was  given  by  Bishop 
William  F.  Anderson.  So  enthusiastic  was  he  about  the  progress 
of  the  school  in  its  new  location  that  he  predicted  an  enrollment 
of  1200  within  five  years.  His  prediction  was  short  by  21  years. 
It  was  not  until  1946  that  full-time  day  enrollment  reached  (and 
that  year  exceeded)  1200. 

And  so  closed  the  College’s  first  year  —  a  year  whose  events 
had  fully  confirmed  the  decision  of  President  Hughes  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  College  to  remove  it  from  its  isolated, 
pastoral  location  in  the  village  of  Moores  Hill  where  its  death 
could  have  been  postponed  for  only  a  few  years  at  best.  It  was 
now  preparing  to  serve  an  area  where  no  accredited  college 
existed  for  more  than  100  miles  in  any  direction  and  a  growing 
city  of  almost  100,000  persons.  Its  future  looked  exceedingly 
promising,  but  there  were  plenty  of  problems.  Not  a  stone  had 
yet  been  laid  for  a  building;  the  money  for  its  campus  and 
endowment  was  still  largely  in  the  form  of  pledges  made  three 
years  earlier;  the  depression  of  1921  was  in  the  making  as 
inflation  was  each  day  reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
College’s  chief  monetary  assets— the  promises  to  pay  of  some 
10,000  people  in  Evansville  and  the  Indiana  Conference.  There 


would  be  many,  many  difficult  days  ahead— difficulties  which 
would  have  defeated  less  dedicated  and  determined  men  than 
Hughes  and  his  successor— Earl  E.  Harper. 

But  the  most  difficult  task  had  been  accomplished.  Evans¬ 
ville  College  was  established  with  an  encouragingly  large 
enrollment,  an  experienced  and  dedicated  faculty,  a  distin¬ 
guished  board  of  trustees,  and  with  literally  thousands  of  friends 
and  well-wishers.  Although  the  school  song  with  its  affirmation 
of  courage  in  the  last  verse  had  not  yet  been  written,  it  “faced 
the  future  unafraid.” 

With  the  College  now  a  going  concern,  the  president  and  the 
trustees  could  now  give  their  attention  to  buildings.  An  initial 
step  actually  had  been  taken  as  early  as  April  10,  1919,  when 
the  executive  committee  had  authorized  its  chairman,  Mayor 
Bosse,  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  selection  of  architects.  There  is, 
however,  no  further  reference  to  building  plans  until  the 
meeting  of  the  board  on  November  20,  1919.  In  his  report  to 
the  board,  President  Hughes  said: 

“With  reference  to  the  building  program  not  much  progress 
can  be  reported.  The  members  of  the  board  are  fully  aware  of 
the  abnormal  situation  now  existing  in  the  building  world.  The 
executive  committee  has  given  this  matter  attention,  as  its 
report  shows.  I  am  sure  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the 
board  will  determine  just  what  further  steps  should  be  taken  in 
this  regard.”  The  abnormal  situation  mentioned  by  President 
Hughes  in  his  report  alluded  to  the  inflation  which  had  begun 
shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  I  and  which  had  sent 
building  costs  upward. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Mayor  Bosse  that  the  architect  should  be  selected  because  of 
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Plaques  in  Memory  of  George  S.  Clifford  and  Emily  Orr  Clifford  in  Administration  Hall. 
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Helen  H.  Busse  ( later  Mrs.  Carl  Wolflin)  First  Graduate  of  Evansville 
College,  1921. 


ability,  qualifications,  and  experience  in  the  erection  of  college 
buildings,  rather  than  by  competition.  The  board  also  voted  a 
special  building  committee  of  five  to  develop  a  campus  building 
plan  and  select  the  architect.  To  this  committee  the  vice 
president  of  the  board,  Frank  H.  Hatfield,  who  was  presiding  in 
the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Bishop  William  F. 
Anderson,  appointed  the  following  committee:  Benjamin  Bosse, 
chairman;  Howard  Roosa;  George  S.  Clifford;  Richard  Rosen- 
cranz;  and  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Craig. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  special  building  committee  and  the 
executive  committee  January  27,  1920,  the  architectural  firm  of 
Miller,  Fullenwider  and  Dowling  of  Chicago  was  selected  as  the 
architect  for  the  first  building  with  the  firm  of  Russ  and  Karges 
as  the  local  supervising  architects.  It  was  not  until  December  23, 
1920,  that  the  special  building  committee  set  the  date  of 
January  19,  1921,  for  opening  bids  of  the  Administration 
Building. 

In  the  meantime,  the  architects  had  developed  an  ambitious 
campus  plan,  indicating  the  location  of|22  buildings  arranged 
in  a  quadrangle  upon  the  front  forty  acres  of  the  campus.  This 
plan,  showing  the  buildings  of  Collegiate  Gothic  architecture 
and  all  to  be  constructed  of  Indiana  limestone  and  joined  by 
covered  walkways,  was  adopted  by  the  board  and  was  widely 
used  in  early  publications.  At  first  it  was  expected  that  two 
buildings,  the  central  or  administration  building  and  an  adjoin¬ 


ing  science  building,  would  be  constructed  simultaneously.  But 
when  the  bids  were  opened,  it  was  clear  that  the  resources  of 
the  College  could  not  be  stretched  to  cover  two  buildings. 
Consequently,  plans  had  to  be  revised  and  new  bids  taken,  and 
it  was  not  until  March  15  that  the  contract  for  the  general 
contruction  was  approved,  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before  other 
contracts  for  heating,  plumbing  and  electrical  work  were 
approved.  Thus  it  was  May  5  before  contracts  actually  were 
signed  at  an  assembly  program  that  day.  On  May  9  College 
students  broke  ground  by  pulling  a  plow  with  President  Hughes, 
Mayor  Bosse,  and  other  officials  taking  turns  at  the  plow 
handles. 

Perhaps  a  digression  may  be  here  permitted.  Having  students 
pull  a  plow  to  break  ground  for  a  college  building  was  not  an 
innovation.  When  President  Hughes  was  a  student  in  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  he  had  witnessed  a  similar  ground¬ 
breaking.  A  picture  in  the  Moores  Hill  Melange  for  1907  shows 
ground  for  the  new  Carnegie  Hall  being  broken  in  the  summer 
of  1906  in  the  same  manner.  Both  Mayor  Bosse  and  President 
Hughes  had  in  their  younger  days  plowed  many  miles  of 
furrows,  and  their  handling  of  the  plow  at  the  ground-breaking 
was  perfectly  executed. 

Nearly  25  years  elapsed  before  a  second  major  college 
building  was  constructed  on  the  campus.  Nevertheless,  the 
time-honored  procedure  of  students  pulling  a  plow  was  arranged 
for,  but  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  this  event,  times  had 
changed,  and  neither  F.  Bayard  Culley,  general  chairman  of  the 
building  committee  in  1945;  Louis  Ruthenberg,  chairman  of  the 
engineering  building  committee;  nor  President  Lincoln  B.  Hale 
had  ever  plowed  a  furrow.  As  a  result,  at  each  attempt,  before 
the  plow  had  moved  ten  feet  forward,  it  had  dug  so  deeply  into 
the  soil  that  it  could  not  be  moved  another  inch. 

On  a  hot  Indiana  summer  morning,  June  21,  1921,  the 
cornerstone  of  Administration  Hall  was  laid,  with  a  ceremony 
befitting  the  occasion,  and  with  trustees  present.  Participating  in 
the  event  was  Miss  Helen  H.  Busse,  who,  after  having  attended 
two  years  at  Indiana  University,  had  transferred  to  the  new 
Evansville  College  in  1919  and  was  on  this  day  awarded  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  thus  becoming  the  first  graduate  of 
Evansville  College. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  special  building  committee  held  May  19, 
1921,  it  had  been  moved  by  President  Hughes  and  unanimously 
voted  that  the  inscription  on  the  cornerstone  should  be:  “The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,”  thus  emphasizing 
the  religious  motivation  and  heritage  which  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  College. 

Work  on  the  building  continued  satisfactorily  during  the 
following  twelve  months,  there  being  no  labor  disturbances  and 
no  serious  shortages  of  materials  so  that  on  June  12,  1922,  the 
College  moved  proudly  into  its  new  building,  and  on  June  22  it 
was  dedicated. 

In  many  ways  this  was  a  great  day  for  Evansville  College  and 
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its  friends.  The  College  now  was  in  its  permanent  home  on  the 
new  campus  in  a  magnificent  building,  acclaimed  by  many  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  modern  college  buildings  in  the  land. 
Built  of  Indiana  limestone,  concrete  and  tile,  it  rose  to  a  height 
of  four  stories  and  was  surmounted  by  a  majestic  tower  eighty 
feet  high.  It  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$315,000,  and  $35,000  had  been  spent  for  equipment.  Designed 
to  be  the  center  building  of  a  large  group  of  structures  and 
named  Administration  Hall,  it  housed  all  departments  and 
included  administrative  offices,  classrooms,  laboratories  and  a 
chapel  seating  500  persons.  Its  resemblance  to  Carnegie  Hall  of 
Moores  Hill  College  was  more  than  superficial,  but  it  was  on  a 
grander  style  and  it  was  at  least  twice  as  large.  It  attracted 
attention  and  favorable  comment  from  many  architects  and 
from  college  and  university  officials.  A  unique  feature  of  its 
construction  was  the  use  of  Indiana  limestone  in  what  was 
known  as  random  ashlar  construction,  being  the  first  building  in 
the  United  States  to  use  this  pattern.  Not  only  was  the  stone  of 
random  widths,  from  approximately  three  to  eight  inches,  but 
the  ends  of  the  stones  instead  of  being  sawed  were  broken, 
eliminating  the  straight  vertical  joints  which  had  been  the  usual 
style  in  stone  buildings.  According  to  an  account  in  the  College 
newspaper,  Ralph  Adams  Cram,  one  of  the  most  famous 
architects  in  America,  said  of  the  new  Administration  Building: 
“I  knew  nothing  of  Evansville  College.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
expect  of  its  first  building.  I  found  it  to  be  a  structure  of  most 
positive  beauty.  Its  style  is  Collegiate  Gothic,  yet  it  has  a 
beautiful  balance  between  its  tower  and  other  masses.  I  should 
describe  it  as  modern  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  country.” 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Administration 
Building  also  provided  for  a  central  heating  plant,  and  since 
some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  physical  education  and  for 
athletics,  the  expedient  of  building  a  “temporary”  frame 
gymnasium  was  adopted.  At  the  time  it  was  confidently  stated 
that  the  frame  gym  would  have  to  serve  for  five  years,  after 
which  it  could  be  removed  and  a  permanent  gymnasium 
constructed.  It  remained  in  fact  for  41  years,  being  removed 
finally  in  January,  1963,  after  the  Carson  Center  for  Health  and 
Physical  Education  was  completed.  Over  the  years  it  had  served 
many  purposes.  The  building  was  100  by  100  feet  square,  which 
made  possible  a  regulation  size  college  basketball  floor,  leaving 
room  on  each  side  for  built-in  bleachers  under  which  originally 
were  locker  and  shower  rooms,  offices  of  the  department  of 
physical  education  and,  rather  incongruously,  a  cafeteria  for 
students  and  faculty.  Over  the  years  there  were  several 
modifications  of  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  largest  one 
being  in  1946,  when  approximately  forty  feet  of  the  south  end 
of  the  gym  was  walled  off,  and  this  end,  together  with  a  section 
on  the  west  side  of  the  gym,  was  developed  into  rooms  and 
offices  for  the  department  of  music.  By  this  time  the  men’s 
physical  education  classes  were  being  held  at  the  National  Guard 


First  meeting  Board  of  Trustees,  March  18,  1919.  Left  to  right:  John  W. 
Hancher,  John  J.  Nolan,  E.  A.  Robertson,  Alfred  E.  Craig,  John  S.  Ward, 
Frank  H.  Hatfield,  Howard  Roosa,  George  H.  Murphy,  President  Alfred 
F.  Hughes,  Rabbi  Max  J.  Merritt,  Richard  Rosencranz,  George  S. 
Clifford,  Francis  Joseph  Reitz,  Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse,  Wilbur  Erskine. 

Armory  nearby,  and  the  gymnasium  became  a  women’s  gym. 
The  music  department  continued  to  use  its  space  until  1962, 
when  the  Fine  Arts  Building  was  completed. 

Although  the  plan  for  two  buildings  originally  had  been 
modified  by  eliminating  the  science  building,  the  cost  of 
constructing  the  Administration  Building,  the  gymnasium  and 
the  heating  plant  was  about  $365,000,  exceeding  the  resources 
which  the  College  had  available  for  this  purpose.  Therefore  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held  March  21,  1922,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  executive  committee  to 
borrow  $125,000  for  five  years  with  a  mortgage  to  be  placed  on 
the  campus  property  as  security.  The  loan  for  $125,000  was 
arranged  for  with  a  St.  Louis  bank,  and  the  College  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  most  of  the  contractor’s  bills  as  well  as  to  pay 
for  the  equipment;  but  now  the  College  was  in  debt,  its 
property  mortgaged,  and  interest  expense  of  $7500  a  year  had 
to  be  met  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  school, 
meeting  payments  to  annuitants  and  developing  a  seventy-acre 
campus.  Thus  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  except  for  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  and  sowing  of  grass  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  buildings,  the  development  of  the 
campus  was  quite  slow.  It  was  not  until  1926  that  a  cement 
walk  connected  the  Administration  Building  with  Lincoln 
Avenue,  a  cinder  path  serving  in  the  meantime;  and  it  was  not 
until  1947  that  a  start  was  made  on  paving  the  circular  driveway 


For  two  years,  1922  to  1924,  this  dependable  Model  T  transported  the 
Sweetser  Hall  coeds  from  their  dormitory  to  the  campus. 
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May  Queen  Irene  Nolen  [Johns] ,  1926,  and  attendants. 


May  7,  1926  -  May  King  Fletcher  Williams  crowns  Clarence  Southern  May  King  for  1927  while  the  archbishop  (Ora  Brock)  looks  on.  Right  -  “Flower 
girls” Hugh  Hazelrigg,  Oscar  Beyers  and  ballet  dancer,  Raleight  Maas. 
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from  Lincoln  Avenue.  Approximately  a  third  of  the  driveway 
was  paved  in  1947  and  the  remainder  in  1948,  to  spread  the 
expense  over  two  years.  Until  that  time  a  cinder  roadway  served 
the  rather  heavy  traffic  to  the  building,  a  driveway  which 
ordinarily  was  replete  with  chuckholes,  making  driving  a 
hazardous  business  at  best  but  also  discouraging  speeders. 

The  years  which  followed  the  construction  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  Building  proved  how  well  it  had  been  planned  and 
built.  After  nearly  half  a  century  it  shows  little  effect  of  the 
passage  of  time  and  of  the  thousands  of  feet  which  had  trod  its 
halls,  climbed  its  stairs  and  scuffed  its  floors  in  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  One  serious  weakness  developed  quite  early  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  wood  casement  windows  were  so  large 
and  heavy  that  they  sagged  badly,  making  closing  difficult.  As 
early  as  1929,  thought  was  given  to  replacing  the  windows,  but 
the  cost  was  felt  to  be  prohibitive.  Finally  in  1956  all  the 
windows  in  the  building  were  replaced  with  aluminum  frame 
windows  of  the  projection  type.  While  the  cost  of  this  change 
was  $12,000,  it  would  have  been  twice  as  much  had  not  the 
wood  frames  been  retained  and  skillfully  covered  with  alumi¬ 
num  by  W.  C.  Hudson,  the  maintenance  carpenter. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  final  inspection  of  the  building  by 
the  architects  before  acceptance  by  the  owners,  it  was  learned 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  the  concrete  floors  throughout 
the  building  were  not  as  hard  as  they  should  be.  Though  there 
was  no  danger  of  collapse  or  failure,  the  floors  were  subject  to 
dusting.  The  contractor  was  given  a  choice  of  replacing  the 
floors  or  of  covering  them  with  battleship  grade  linoleum. 
Naturally  he  chose  the  latter.  Gradually  over  the  years  much  of 
the  linoleum  was  replaced  by  asphalt  tile  and  some  later  by 
carpet,  but  as  late  as  1971  several  of  the  rooms  retained  the 
original  coverings  put  down  in  1922. 

One  other  problem  plagued  the  College  for  several  years; 
this  was  the  difficulty  of  properly  heating  and  ventilating  the 
auditorium  or  chapel.  If  the  large  heating  fan  ran  while  a 
program  was  in  progress,  the  noise  made  much  of  the 
proceedings  unintelligible.  If  the  fan  was  stopped,  the  flow  of 


The  old  physics  lab,  in  the  Administration  Building,  in  space  now 
occupied  by  the  Registrar’s  office.  About  1928. 


First  Home  Economics  Lab,  fourth  floor,  Administration  Hall,  1926. 


air  was  reversed,  and  during  cold  weather  air  poured  back 
through  the  exhaust  vents,  bathing  the  audience,  particularly 
those  in  the  front  rows,  in  cold  air.  Although  over  the  years 
attempts  to  correct  this  situation  were  made  and  there  was  some 
improvement,  the  auditorium  was  still  difficult  to  heat  and  to 
ventilate  at  the  time  when  it  was  remodeled  for  other  use  in 
1965  and  a  totally  new  heating  and  air  conditioning  system  was 
installed. 

How  this  one  building  could  house  everything  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  a  college— offices,  laboratories,  auditorium  and 
classrooms— may  puzzle  students  and  faculty  accustomed  to  a 
large  number  of  special  purpose  buildings.  But  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building  was  fully  adequate  for  the  College’s  needs  so 
long  as  the  enrollment  did  not  exceed  500  or  550  students,  and 
this  did  not  occur  until  the  school  year  194546.  When,  early  in 
1921,  it  had  been  decided  that  a  separate  science  building  could 
not  be  financed,  the  architects  revised  the  building  plan, 
primarily  by  using  the  space  which  originally  had  been 
considered  an  attic  but  which  actually  was  quite  adequate  for 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Here  they  placed  the  chemistry 
laboratories  and  the  department  of  home  economics.  Even  then 
they  did  not  use  all  the  available  attic  space,  and  in  1940 
remodeling  added  a  classroom  and  a  dining  room  for  the 
department  of  home  economics.  The  chemistry  department 
remained  here  until  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  was 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1947.  Thereafter  for  some  years  the 
vacated  space  was  used  for  a  department  of  geology,  and  later  in 
1963  it  housed  a  language  laboratory  purchased  with  funds 
provided  by  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc. 

Biology  found  its  place  at  the  east  end  of  the  third  floor, 
occupying  the  entire  east  wing  and  the  lecture  room  adjoining. 
From  1922  until  1957,  a  period  of  35  years,  the  library 
occupied  the  entire  east  wing  of  the  second  floor.  Gradually  as 
books  were  added  and  the  pressure  for  space  increased,  two 
additional  classrooms  were  given  over  to  library  use.  This  was 
after  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  had  provided  a 
number  of  additional  classrooms  and  after  the  construction  of 
the  Union  Building  had  made  unnecessary  the  continued  use  of 
the  large  room  on  the  second  floor  at  the  center  of  the  building 
for  a  women’s  lounge. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


President  A.  F.  Hughes,  Founder 

The  services  of  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Area  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  Moores  Hill  College  and  to 
Evansville  College  were  many— all  of  them  important.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Moores  Hill  College  family  to  decide  that 
to  save  the  College  it  would  have  to  be  moved.  It  was  through 
his  influence  that  Evansville  was  chosen  as  the  new  site, 
although  the  work  of  George  S.  Clifford,  Mayor  Ben  Bosse  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  was  crucial.  When  high  church 
officials,  for  fear  of  offending  DePauw  University  trustees  were 
reluctant  to  assign  the  church’s  great  financier,  John  W. 
Hancher,  to  raise  the  needed  funds  for  the  transfer,  it  was 
Bishop  Anderson  who  announced  that  if  necessary  he  would 
raise  the  money  himself.  But  in  nothing  did  he  render  a  greater 
service  than  when  in  1916  he  recommended  Alfred  Franklin 
Hughes  to  be  the  president  of  Moores  Hill  College.  He  did  not 
pick  Hughes  to  move  the  College;  this  decision  came  only  when 
Hughes,  after  several  months  on  the  job,  became  convinced  that 
the  issue  was  “move  or  die.”  Rather  he  chose  Hughes  as  a  man 
of  strong  conviction,  enthusiasm,  great  courage,  and  determin¬ 
ation  to  solve  the  “Moores  Hill  problem”— one  which  had 
defeated  several  good  men  who  preceded  him. 

Hughes  was  not  confirmed  by  the  board  of  trustees  until  a 
few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Methodist  Conference  held 
September  19  to  25  in  Franklin,  Indiana.  He  had  no  time  in 
which  to  formulate  a  program  for  the  school  he  had  been 
chosen  to  lead  out  of  the  wilderness.  His  short  address  to  the 
Conference  was  typical  of  the  man.  “I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  at  Moores  Hill,”  he  told  the  ministers,  “but  I  do  know  it 
will  be  something  worthwhile.” 

ALFRED  F.  HUGHES 

Hughes  was  a  member  of  a  large,  strongly  religious  Metho¬ 
dist  Ohio  family  which  has  produced  many  ministers  and  college 
professors.  The  motto  on  the  family  coat  of  arms  is  “Let  God’s 
will  be  done.” 

He  was  born  March  18,  1882,  in  Madison  County,  Ohio,  the 
eighth  of  eleven  children.  He  was  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  1907  and  received  the  S.T.B.  degree  from  Boston 
University  in  1910.  After  serving  several  small  churches  in  Ohio, 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Street  Methodist  Church  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  when  chosen  president  of  Moores  Hill  College 
at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  The  Western  Christian  Advocate ,  the 
Methodist  magazine  of  the  Midwest,  said  in  its  issue  of 
September  20,  1916: 


The  newly-elected  president  is  a  young  man 
with  a  record  in  the  pastorate;  .  .  .  vigorous, 
up-to-date,  with  a  good  physical  foundation  for  a 
long  and  useful  life.  He  is  by  nature  a  promoter,  a 
good  platform  man,  and  an  organizer.  His  industry 
knows  no  limit,  and  for  resourcefulness  he  has  few 
superiors.  His  new  task  will  call  upon  all  his  abilities. 

It  has  its  problems  which  have  overwhelmed  other 
men.  But  problems  are  opportunities  to  a  young 
man  with  vision. 

As  president  he  assumed  the  duty  of  leading  the  movement 
to  relocate  the  College  in  a  place  of  greater  potential  both  for 
enrollment  and  financial  support  than  the  village  of  Moores  Hill, 
but  in  so  doing  he  became,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  town’s 
residents,  a  villain  of  darkest  hue.  In  this  situation  he  showed  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  of  concern  for  the  College’s  constituency 
and  sought  a  way  to  compensate  the  residents  for  the  loss  of 
their  College.  He  first  proposed  that  the  academy  be  maintained 


President  Alfred  F.  Hughes,  about  1925. 
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at  Moores  Hill.  This  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  when  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  state  ruled  that  public  funds  could  not 
legally  be  used  to  pay  the  tuition  of  high  school  age  students  in 
a  denominational  school.  He  then  proposed  that  the  campus  and 
buildings  be  turned  over  to  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools,  and  this  was  done. 

In  the  early  years  at  Evansville  he  quickly  won  the  affection 
as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  students  for  his  open,  friendly 
attitude  and  his  warm  human  sympathies.  His  sense  of  humor 
helped  him  through  many  a  tense  situation.  He  was  an 
unreconstructed  punster  and  a  man  without  guile  and  without 
pretense  or  artificiality.  While  the  eleven  years  that  he  was 
president  from  1916  until  1927  were  filled  with  great  strain 
both  mental  and  physical,  he  retained  his  sense  of  humor  and 
his  conviction  that  all  obstacles  could  be  overcome.  His  strong 
belief  that  a  college  must  serve  its  community— must  be  not 
only  in  the  community  but  of  it  as  well— has  influenced  the 
direction  of  the  College  since  its  beginning  in  Evansville.  “I  held 
this  basic  concept,”  he  wrote  to  President  Hyde  in  1958,  “that  a 
college,  whatever  else  it  does,  should  serve  and  enrich  the 
community  where  it  is  situated.”  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
trustees  in  March,  1963,  after  his  death  in  December,  1962, 
includes  the  statement:  “This  philosophy,  while  often  accepted 
by  colleges  today,  was  held  by  few  schools  forty -seven  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Hughes  began  his  presidency.  His  conviction  that  a 
college  must  serve  its  community,  whether  that  community  be 


the  city,  state  or  nation,  lives  on  in  the  program  of  Evansville 
College,  just  as  the  imprint  of  his  character  and  of  his  idealism 
remain  with  Evansville  College  to  this  day,  thirty-six  years  after 
his  departure  from  the  campus.” 

Very  early  in  1927  President  Hughes  was  importuned  by  a 
number  of  prominent  Evansville  people  interested  in  improving 
city  government  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  to  obtain  a  city 
manager  form  of  government  for  Evansville.  Hughes  had  become 
increasingly  critical  of  local  machine  politics  and  needed  little 
urging.  For  several  weeks  he  gave  most  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
the  movement.  There  was  at  that  time  an  Indiana  law  which 
permitted  cities  to  adopt  the  city  manager  plan.  The  procedure 
was  to  obtain  petitions  of  a  certain  percentage  of  voters,  after 
which  the  issue  would  be  submitted  to  all  the  voters  in  a 
referendum.  To  accomplish  this  result  a  broad  program  of 
publicity  was  called  for,  and  this  President  Hughes  undertook, 
speaking  almost  daily  before  groups  and  developing  broad 
support.  It  was  clear  that  there  was  deep  disgust  about  the  city 
government  among  a  large  segment  of  the  people  and  that 
strong  leadership  was  all  that  was  needed  to  get  action. 

On  Sunday,  January  22,  President  Hughes  spoke  to  an 
audience  of  1500  at  the  Memorial  Coliseum,  denouncing, 
according  to  The  Crescent ,  “political  and  moral  corruption  in 
the  city.”  Some  measure  of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  quickly 
generated  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  an  overflow  crowd  of 
5000  attended  the  second  such  meeting  two  weeks  later. 


1 922  -  In  the  days  of  the  Model  T. 
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Safford  Garden  about  1 926. 


Following  this  meeting,  Dr.  Hughes  became  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  fifteen  pledged  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

The  people  were  aroused  and  obtained  many  more  names  on 
petitions  than  were  required.  Considerable  support  was  given  by 
the  newspapers,  especially  the  independent  Evansville  Press.  The 
leadership  of  both  political  parties  quite  naturally  fought  the 
reform  with  every  stratagem  they  could  devise.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  instigated  the  several  letters  received  by  the  news¬ 
papers,  denouncing  President  Hughes  for  “holding  political 
meetings  on  the  Sabbath.”  As  quite  often  has  occurred  before 
and  since,  the  politicians  had  the  last  word.  They  attacked  the 
petitions,  on  technical  grounds.  The  final  blow  came  when  the 
judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  men  chosen  in  partisan 
elections,  held  that  errors  in  the  petitions  made  them  invalid,  a 
decision  which  the  proponents  of  the  movement  were  convinced 
was  politically  motivated.  Thus  the  citizens  of  Evansville  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  show  by  a  vote  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  city  manager  government  instead  of  government  domi¬ 
nated  by  political  bosses.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  defeat 
of  the  project  caused  President  Hughes  to  resolve  to  leave 
Evansville  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity;  it  came  that 
summer  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Hamline  University  in 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Although  the  trials  of  the  presidency  of  a  college  or 
university  are  many  and  difficult  in  the  1970’s,  they  were 


scarcely  less  so  fifty  years  ago  at  Evansville  College.  The  eleven 
years  which  Dr.  Hughes  spent  as  president  of  Moores  Hill  and 
Evansville  College  from  1916  to  1927  were  especially  discourag¬ 
ing,  involving  not  only  critical  problems  of  finance,  but  also 
opposition  from  some  elements  within  the  Methodist  Church. 
The  two-year  interval  between  the  closing  of  Moores  Hill  and  its 
opening  at  Evansville  was  especially  frustrating.  In  February, 
1918,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney,  then  on  a  year’s  leave  at 
Harvard  for  study: 

“I  am  having  one  of  the  toughest  times  I  have  ever  had 
trying  to  promote  the  interests  of  Evansville  throughout  the 
Conference  and  at  Moores  Hill,  together  with  a  host  of  creditors 
and  other  contingencies.  I  have  spent  years,  it  seems  to  me,  in 
depots  at  midnight,  on  sleepers,  and  in  hotels.  I  get  home  from  a 
trip  so  tired  I  never  get  rested  before  I  have  to  go  out  again,  but 
it  is  good  to  know  that  you,  Dr.  Bigney,  are  getting  just 
recompense  for  what  you  have  gone  through  in  other  years. 
Maybe  in  a  hundred  years  it  will  come  back  to  me.” 

President  Hughes  liked  to  tell  his  students  and  faculty:  “Dig 
under  the  foundations  of  any  institution  and  you  will  find  the 
bones  of  a  man.”  Certainly  in  this  figurative  sense  his  bones  lie 
under  the  outstandingly  beautiful  and  useful  Administration 
Hall,  which  he  built  and  which  was  his  pride.  As  an  evidence  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  College  to  its  founder,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  was  conferred  on  him  in  1954, 
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The  “temporary” gym  is  dedicated,  January  23,  1922. 


The  old  Chemistry  Lab,  fourth  floor  Administration  hall,  1926.  At  right 
rear,  Dr.  Alvin  Strickler. 


Journalism  Class,  1923-24.  Cement  laboratory  in  the  attic  of  Administration  Hall,  1927.  Left  to 

right  -  William  Fritsch,  Charles  E.  Day,  Professor  R.  E.  Robb,  Rupert 
Roth,  John  Kuster,  John  Mangrum,  Lawrence  Old,  Nelson  Prall. 


College  Orchestra  1923 
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the  year  of  the  Centennial  celebration.  In  1958  the  College’s 
first  permanent  dormitory  was  given  the  name  of  Hughes  Hall. 
In  his  later  years  he  took  great  satisfaction  in  visiting  the  College 
which  he  had  guided  safely  through  its  first  dangerous  and 
uncertain  years. 

A  letter  from  his  daughter,  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  William 
Alexander  of  Big  Bear  Lake,  California,  shows  clearly  the 
personality  and  character  of  the  man. 

Our  whole  family  was  carried  along  with  Dad  in 
this  new,  great  adventure  called  Evansville  College. 

We  lived  in  many  different  houses  in  the  nine  years 
at  Evansville,  but  the  focal  point  was  always  the 
“campus.”  The  new  trees  and  bushes  being  planted, 
the  huge  lawn  and  oval  driveway,  the  elegant 
Indiana  limestone  building  with  its  overwhelmingly 
imposing  tower  .  .  .  the  flowers  in  the  little 

garden  behind  the  new  building  .  .  .  delighted  our 
young  imaginations.  In  all  of  this  was  my  father 
—tall  and  strikingly  handsome  (I  thought)  and 


capable— always  absolutely  sure  of  what  he  was 
doing,  always  positive  about  what  would  happen  in 
the  future  to  his  little  College  once  the  city  of 
Evansville  realized  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
community. 

Dad  was  strong,  virile,  and  fantastically  healthy 
all  his  life— his  face  remaining  smooth  and  unwrin¬ 
kled  until  the  end.  When  he  died  December  18, 
1 962,  he  had  every  tooth  and  no  fillings  at  all. 
Physical  pain  was  virtually  unknown  to  him.  I  don’t 
remember  his  ever  being  sick  in  bed,  except  for  one 
or  two  bouts  with  the  flu.  In  all  his  many  years,  he 
never  swallowed  a  single  aspirin.  I  attribute  his  good 
health  to  his  basically  calm,  easy-going  temperament 
and  a  deep  seated  sense  of  well-being,  which  was 
always  with  him  no  matter  what  adversities  he 
faced,  which  at  times  were  numerous.  Solid  self- 
reliance  was,  I  believe,  his  most  lasting  character¬ 
istic.  And  he  never  quit  being  intellectually  and 
physically  active.  After  his  technical  retirement  at 
age  65,  he  founded  several  churches  on  the  West 
Coast,  served  as  pastor  in  several  others,  and  helped 
us  build,  finance,  and  operate  the  most  important 
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A  1925-26  chapel  service  in  the  Administration  Hall  Chapel  as  dated  by  the  seniors  on  the  front  seats  -  the  class  of  1926.  At  extreme  right.  President 
Hughes.  Fourth  row  left,  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda,  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney;  Fifth  row,  Charles  E.  Torbet.  By  this  year  only  these  four  of  the  original  1919  faculty 
remained. 
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Dandelion  hunt,  1926. 


ski  area  in  Southern  California. 

Yes,  Dr.  Hughes  was  a  remarkable  man.  ...  He 
could  be  unexpectedly  volatile— deeply  upset  by 
what  he  considered  short  sightedness  and  obstinacy 
among  his  colleagues— quickly  outraged  by  hypo¬ 
crisy  in  others  and  the  wide  spread  abuses  of  what, 
to  him,  were  the  good,  Christian  ways  of  doing 
things.  His  own  philosophy  was  grounded  in  logic 
and  a  far-reaching  humanitarianism.  His  generosity, 
kindliness,  and  special  sense  of  responsibility  was 
unusually  real  for  us,  his  family.  Not  only  was  he  an 
outstanding  leader  and  speaker,  he  was  a  sensitive 
father,  always  having  time  to  play  with  us  children, 
to  tell  us  stories,  and  take  us  on  long  summer  trips, 
traveling  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  a  big 
seven-passenger  touring  car,  a  second-hand  Cadillac, 
forever  camping  and  picnicking  en  route  to  save 
money  but  seeing  everything  possible  from  New 
York  to  Washington  to  Gettysburg  to  Yellowstone 
Park. 

As  for  our  daily  family  life,  quarreling  was 
virtually  unknown  in  our  home.  Both  Mother  and 
Dad  had  a  quick  wit,  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  and 
an  amazing  capacity  for  understanding  not  only  us 
in  our  orneriness  but  people  generally.  This  is  a 
legacy  I  shall  always  cherish.  The  lack  of  personal 
prejudice,  for  example,  was  bred  into  us  from  the 
beginning  of  our  lives.  Having  a  Korean  student  live 
in  our  home,  missionaries  and  natives  from  all  over 
the  world  visiting  us  frequently,  prominent  negro 
leaders  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  with  us  fifty  years 
ago— these  everyday  occurrences  in  our  young  lives 
demonstrate,  I  think,  the  measure  of  the  deep  moral 
values  passed  on  to  us  through  a  process  almost  like 
osmosis. 

One  more  thing;  several  years  ago  when  I  read  of 
the  national  prominence  of  the  Evansville  College 
basketball  team,  I  recalled  those  early,  exciting 
basketball  games,  none  of  which  I  ever  missed,  even 
as  a  very  small  child.  Already  Dad  was  searching  for 
fine  players  to  bring  to  the  small  new  College  in 
southern  Indiana.  I  am  convinced  that  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  the  game  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
ultimate  growth  of  Evansville’s  team  into  one  of  the 
best.  My  father,  because  of  his  work,  was  forced  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  behind  a  desk  or  in  a  pulpit, 
but  his  love  for  the  outdoors,  for  fun,  music,  and 


sports  generally  was  always  evident— a  carry-over 
from  his  vigorous  youth  lived  on  an  Ohio  farm 
where  early  rising,  hard  work,  riding,  and  working 
teams  in  the  fields  were  a  part  of  his  life  from  the 
time  he  was  seven  years  old.  In  the  late  1800’s,  the 
Hughes  family  lived  a  frugal,  pious,  but  hearty  and 
fun-loving  existence. 

To  start  a  new  college  is  a  momentus  task,  and  Evansville 
was  in  effect  a  new  college  in  spite  of  its  Moores  Hill 
inheritance.  To  construct  a  curriculum,  buy  a  campus,  construct 
buildings,  find  an  outstanding  faculty— these  were  sufficient 
problems  in  themselves.  But  they  were  made  more  acute  by  the 
lack  of  money.  Few  men  could  have  carried  the  burden  as  long 
as  President  Hughes  did.  The  amazing  growth  and  development 
of  the  College  in  its  first  fifty  years  is  evidence  that  he  laid  a 
strong  foundation.  As  he  liked  to  tell  his  trustees,  faculty,  and 
students,  a  squash  can  be  grown  in  three  months;  it  takes  a 
hundred  years  to  grow  a  great  oak.  Hughes  was  definitely 
interested  in  growing  oaks.  The  basic  purposes  of  the  University 
in  1971  remain  as  he  developed  it  from  1919  to  1927— to  serve 
the  community  in  which  it  lives  and  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  for  lives  of  usefulness  in  an  atmosphere  of  religious  faith 
and  respect  for  integrity  and  morality. 

By  1927  President  Hughes  had  devoted  eleven  years  of  his 
life  to  Moores  Hill  and  Evansville  College.  While  the  College  was 
by  no  means  firmly  established,  it  had  begun  rather  auspicious¬ 
ly,  and  President  Hughes  felt  that  he  could  in  good  conscience 
turn  the  burden  over  to  another  man.  When  the  offer  came  in 
the  summer  of  1927  to  become  the  president  of  Hamline 
University,  and  old  and  well-established  Methodist-related 
college  in  St.  Paul,  he  decided  to  accept  and  left  Evansville  on 
July  1.  He  served  Hamline  University  well  for  five  or  six  years 
and  afterward  was  a  district  superintendent  in  Wisconsin.  He 
then  went  to  California  to  be  near  his  two  children  where  after 
seventeen  very  active  post-retirement  years,  he  died  December 
18, 1962. 

A  few  months  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Hughes  wrote  (after 
mentioning  his  family  background  in  Ohio): 

With  parents  such  as  these  and  with  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  an  Ohio  farm  in  the  waning  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  the  character  of  Alfred  F. 
Hughes  could  almost  have  been  predicted.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  intellect  with  firm  convictions.  He 
was  always  optimistic  and  had  a  personality  which 
endeared  him  to  those  who  knew  him.  The  strong 
religious  motivation  of  his  youth  remained  with  him 
throughout  life,  although  his  philosophical  views 
changed  considerably  over  the  years.  A  man  of  less 
optimism,  ability  and  determination  would  never' 
have  survived  the  strain  of  the  years  from  1916  to 
1927  and  more  particularly  the  years  from  1917 
until  the  college  finally  was  opened  in  1919, 
although  the  problems  from  this  date  on  until  his 
resignation  in  1927  also  were  many  and  serious. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


President  Earl  E.  Harper,  Preserver 

Although  he  came  to  Evansville  College  from  Boston  to 
become  president  in  1927,  Earl  E.  Harper  was  not  an  Easterner. 
He  was  born  in  Coffee,  Kansas,  in  1895,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister  and  grandson  of  Methodist  ministers.  He  was  graduated 
from  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  in  1918  and  from  Boston 
University  with  the  S.T.B.  degree  in  1921.  He  came  to 
Evansville  College  at  the  age  of  thirty -two,  one  of  the  youngest 
college  presidents  in  the  United  States.  But  he  was  rich  in 
experience  well  beyond  his  years,  although  he  was  without 
college  administrative  experience.  Although  he  was  trained  for 
the  ministry  and  had  been  the  successful  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  for  six  years, 
President  Harper’s  abiding  interest  was  in  the  arts  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  music.  He  believed  strongly  in  basic  liberal  education,  and 
while  recognizing  the  increasing  necessity  for  specialization  and 
the  urgent  need  for  each  person  to  prepare  himself  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  he  held  that  the  four  years  of  college  were  basically 
the  time  for  general  education  with  specialization  to  follow.  But 
however  much  he  believed  in  the  ideal  of  general,  liberal, 
cultural  education,  he  was  a  realist  who  saw  that  cultural  and 
liberalizing  subjects  would  have  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
certain  amount  of  vocational  and  professional  education  at 
Evansville  College.  Even  before  Dr.  Harper  arrived  the  College 
had  begun  to  develop  in  the  direction  of  a  University  but  before 
it  had  the  resources  to  support  such  an  ambitious  organization. 

The  departments  of  engineering,  business  administration  and 
education,  although  they  depended  on  the  liberal  arts  staff  for 
much  of  the  teaching,  were  becoming  autonomous  divisions. 
There  had  even  been  a  false  start  in  the  granting  of  the  Master’s 
degree  before  there  were  resources  and  staff  to  implement  the 
program.  All  this  spreading  and  scattering  of  curricula  Harper 
forced  back  into  the  confines  of  the  liberal  arts  college. 

President  Harper  moved  deliberately  and  carefully  to  bring 
about  a  reorganization  of  the  College  to  achieve  his  objectives. 
It  was  not  until  January,  1931,  that  he  was  ready  to  propose  to 
the  board  of  trustees  a  reorganization  of  the  curriculum.  He  said 
to  the  board: 

This  report  will  be  dedicated  to  the  .  .  . 
following  general  proposal:  The  future  of  Evansville 
College  should  be  a  fully-accredited,  standard,  liber¬ 
al  college  of  arts  and  sciences  (commonly  called  a 
college  of  liberal  arts)  placing  such  emphasis  on 
professional  and  vocational  training  as  is  consistent 
with  the  organization  and  work  of  such  an  institut¬ 
ion. 


He  reminded  the  trustees  that  on  February  27,  1920,  the 
faculty  had  voted  that  only  one  degree  should  be  awarded  by 
Evansville  College,  namely  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  he  continued: 

Nevertheless,  I  was  compelled  to  report  to  you 
on  December  6,  1927,  as  follows:  Evansville  College 
is  criticized  as  being  an  anomalous  type  of  institut¬ 
ion.  We  have  here  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  engineer¬ 
ing,  education,  and  business  administration,  well 
nigh  independent  schools,  each  offering  its  own 
degree.  In  addition  to  this  I  discover  that  a  special 
degree  is  offered  in  religious  education  and  I  am 
assured  that  the  Evansville  School  of  Music  can 
present  a  degree  in  Music  through  the  college  of 
liberal  arts. 

The  nucleus  of  our  organization  is  a  college  of 
liberal  arts.  Our  fundamental  ideal  of  education  is 
that  the  youth  of  today  must  be  trained  and 
inspired  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  develop  every 
talent  with  which  he  is  originally  endowed,  attain 
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the  noblest  character  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
realize  in  the  fullest  possible  degree  a  personality  of 
charm  and  worth.  In  the  process  the  youth  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  train  himself  for  such  special 
work  as  he  is  fitted  to  undertake.  Throughout  all 
and  in  all,  the  ideals  of  spiritual  life  ought  to  be 
preached,  taught  and  exemplified  in  the  most 
compelling  and  attractive  way  possible. 

It  was  at  this  meeting  in  January,  1931,  that  President 
Harper’s  proposed  reorganization  of  the  College  received  the 
board’s  approval.  To  the  trustees  he  said,  “Hitherto  we  have 
had  four  grand  divisions  of  our  catalogue,  each  setting  forth 
the  work  of  a  given  department  —  liberal  arts,  business 
administration,  education  and  engineering  respectively.  .  .  . 
The  organization  which  I  now  propose  will  be  reflected  in  a 
general  catalogue  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  without 
these  divisions.  Rather,  we  shall  simply  list  the  title  and 
course  offerings  of  twelve  departments.  These  departments 
are  Bible  and  philosophy,  biology  and  geology,  chemistry  and 
home  economics,  economics  and  sociology,  education  and 
psychology,  engineering,  English  and  literature,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  history  and  political  science,  music  and  art,  physics 
and  mathematics,  physical  education  and  health.” 

In  connection  with  the  department  of  engineering,  the 
President  proposed  that  the  five  year  co-operative  engineering 
course,  which  had  been  established  in  1920,  be  discontinued 
and  that  in  this  department  the  College  offer  only  the  first 
two  years  of  engineering.  He  had  been  assured  by  Purdue 
University  that  students  who  satisfactorily  completed  the 
two-year  program  at  Evansville  College  would  be  admitted  to 


Old  Friends  Meet 

Dean  Charles  E.  Torbet  and  Former  President  Alfred  F.  Hughes,  both  of 
whom  helped  move  the  College  to  Evansville  and  then  directed  the  new 
school  for  several  years,  meet  again  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Earl 
E.  Harper  in  1 928. 


Inauguration  of  President  Earl  E.  Harper  March  22,  1928.  Center  — 
Bishop  William  F.  Anderson,  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Craig,  President  Harper,  Rev. 
George  H.  Murphy. 


the  junior  year  in  engineering  at  Purdue.  By  a  footnote  to  his 
report  the  President  said  that  the  department  of  engineering 
should  eventually  be  incorporated  as  one  department  with 
physics  and  mathematics. 

Except  for  abolishing  the  department  of  co-op  engineer¬ 
ing,  the  reorganization  of  the  College  was  more  a  matter  of 
semantics  than  of  substance,  but  one  substantial  change  was  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  different  degrees  offered.  In  1931 
the  College  awarded  eleven  different  degrees;  in  1932  only 
two— Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  However,  the 
courses  which  previously  had  appeared  under  the  heading  of 
the  department  of  business  administration,  and  which  now 
appeared  under  the  heading  of  economics  and  sociology,  were 
virtually  the  same  as  they  had  been.  Courses  in  education 
continued  exactly  as  they  were  before. 

But  dropping  the  work  in  co-op  engineering  created 
something  of  a  crisis.  The  faculty,  except  for  those  in  the 
department  of  engineering,  seemed  quite  amenable  to  this 
radical  change  and  the  trustees  voted  in  favor  of  it,  although 
some  had  reservations,  but  the  students  involved  and  many  of 
the  engineering  alumni  were  outraged. 

Two  very  practical  considerations,  quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  academic  theory  or  philosophy,  had  led  the 
president  to  recommend  the  termination  of  co-op  engineering. 
The  first  was  that  by  1931  the  entire  United  States,  and 
Evansville  was  no  exception,  was  in  the  depths  of  the  great 
depression,  and  in  the  nation  there  were  millions,  and  in 
Evansville  thousands,  of  unemployed.  Factories  were  operating 
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on  part-time  schedules  in  many  cases  and  were  dividing  the 
work  to  keep  as  many  men  at  least  partially  employed  as 
possible.  With  many  desperate,  unemployed  men  with  hungry 
children  at  home  and  the  rent  overdue  seeking  jobs,  it  was 
difficult  for  employers  to  continue  to  provide  jobs  for  college 
students.  Since  work  for  students  was  essential  to  the  operation 
of  co-operative  engineering,  the  program  was  in  grave  trouble. 
The  second  compelling  reason  was  that  it  was  clear  that 
Evansville  College  must  somehow  very  soon  achieve  membership 
in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges,  the  accrediting 
agency  for  the  Midwest  area. 

The  absolute  need  for  accreditment  was  pointed  out  by 
President  Harper  in  his  report  to  the  board  in  the  following 
words: 

Few  colleges  can  long  survive  today  without 
such  accreditment.  Difficulties  constantly  arise  with 
reference  to  the  relation  of  the  unaccredited  college 
to  the  total  field  of  higher  education,  particularly 
the  graduate  schools. 


The  right  of  the  graduates  of  an  unaccredited 
college  to  teach  in  an  accredited  high  school  is 
questioned  and  will  eventually  be  proscribed. 

Public  skepticism  results  from  non-accredit- 
ment.  North  Central  recognition  will  attract  in¬ 
creased  enrollment  to  our  college  and  assist  in 
holding  our  students  for  the  full  four-year  course. 

Finally,  as  matter  of  pride  and  self  respect  our 
College  will  not  continue  to  be  stamped  as  a 
substandard  institution. 

Let  our  course  offerings  be  circumscribed  in  any 
necessary  degree!  Let  our  enrollment  be  however 
small.  But  let  our  organization  and  work  be  of  the 
highest  quality  and  officially  recognized  as  such! 

It  was  then  the  policy  of  the  North  Central  Association  to 
require  any  college  of  liberal  arts  seeking  accreditment  and 
having  a  specialized  professional  department  or  school  to  secure 
the  approval  of  the  state  university  in  the  area  of  the  college’s 
professional  school.  President  Harper  had  long  sought  the 
approval  of  Purdue  University  for  the  department  of  co-op 
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Basketball  Squad  1931-32: 

Back  row ,  left  to  right  -  John  Sadler,  Maurice  Sakel,  Walter  Riggs,  Kern  McGlothlin,  Allan  Fitzsimmons,  Arad McCutchan;  Front  row  -  Lewie  Lewright, 
Constant  W.  Hartke,  Quentin  Hartke  (captain),  Charlie  Robertson,  Joe  Graham;  Center  -  Coach  William  V.  Slyker. 
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engineering,  but  could  not  secure  it.  Feeling  that  accreditment 
by  the  North  Central  Association  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
Harper  decided  to  face  the  protests  raised  by  discontinuing  the 
co-op  work,  believing  the  gain  from  North  Central  accreditment 
would  be  greater  than  the  harm  to  the  engineering  program.  The 
logic  of  this  position,  however,  was  lost  on  the  engineering 
faculty  and  students,  many  of  whom  felt  that  President  Harper 
used  this  argument  as  a  means  of  ridding  the  College  of  a 
department  in  which  he  had  no  interest  and  which  he  opposed. 
President  Harper’s  reports  prior  to  1931  reveal  no  evidence  of 
prejudice  against  engineering.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  a 
concern  for  engineering  education  as  a  service  to  Evansville,  and 
his  pride  in  the  department’s  accomplishments.  When  Professor 
L.  B.  Hoyt,  engineering  department  head  when  the  course  was 
reduced  to  two  years,  threatened  to  sue  the  College,  he  quoted 
from  the  letters  written  to  him  by  President  Harper  when 
Hoyt’s  application  for  the  position  was  being  considered.  In  the 
letters  President  Harper  had  indicated  his  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  department  and  had  painted  a  rosy  picture  of  the 
department’s  future.  However,  President  Harper’s  well-known 
strong  interest  in  music  and  in  the  arts  and  liberal  arts  education 
gave  the  disappointed  engineering  students  and  alumni  a  basis 
on  which  to  rest  their  accusations  of  prejudice.  The  pain  of  the 
alumni  was  lessened  somewhat,  however,  when  in  March,  1931, 
the  College  was  admitted  to  the  North-Central  Association, 
although  the  coolness  continued  for  many  years.  When  the 
co-operative  engineering  program  was  re-established  in  1947 
most  of  the  antagonism  evaporated. 

Despite  the  financial  hardships  of  most  of  the  years  of 
President  Harper’s  administration,  his  term  was  one  of  major 
accomplishments.  He  brought  to  the  College  fresh  enthusiasm, 
great  energy  and  strength  of  purpose,  all  of  which  he  needed  in 
large  quantities  during  the  frustrating  years  of  the  depression  of 
the  1930’s.  The  achievement  for  which  he  will  be  longest 
remembered  was  accreditment  of  the  College  by  the  North-Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges.  This  approval  was  first  sought  by 
President  Hughes  in  1926  and  was  denied  because  of  lack  of 
sufficient  endowment.  By  1931  the  accrediting  committee  of 
the  Association  had  concluded  that  many  schools  which  lacked 
the  required  endowment— at  that  time  $500,000  for  a  college 
the  size  of  Evansville— were  better  than  some  schools  which  had 
it,  and  that  stability  of  income  was  more  indicative  of 
educational  excellence  than  endowment.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Evansville  was  admitted  in  1931;  three  or  four  years  later  its 
income  was  smaller  and  less  reliable. 

President  Harper  had  inherited  from  his  predecessor  not 
only  educational  but  financial  problems  as  well.  Looking  only  at 
the  financial  difficulties  which  the  College  endured  from  its 
opening  until  the  end  of  the  administration  of  President  Hughes 
in  July,  1927,  one  might  easily  conclude  that  the  period  had 
been  in  all  rather  unsuccessful.  But  a  college  had  been 
established.  Starting  with  virtually  nothing  except  the  traditions 
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of  the  old  school,  it  now  had  a  valuable  campus  of  seventy  acres 
in  a  most  strategic  location  and  one  well-designed  and  well-con¬ 
structed  building,  fully  adequate  for  at  least  five  hundred 
students.  It  had  a  gymnasium,  which,  although  it  was  a 
temporary  structure,  was  adequate,  and  a  heating  plant  which 
without  expansion  would  heat  two  more  buildings.  It  had 
graduated  174  persons  in  seven  classes,  and  although  still  not 
accredited,  its  graduates  had  been  accepted  by  leading  graduate 
schools.  It  had  approximately  five  hundred  students,  a  flourish¬ 
ing  co-operative  engineering  department,  the  only  one  in  the 
state,  a  competent  and  loyal  faculty  and  a  strong  and  dedicated 
board  of  trustees.  It  was,  in  short,  a  functioning  college  in  a 
strategic  location  with  no  other  accredited  college  within  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  any  direction.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  future  would  be  good  to  this  institution,  and 
there  were  members  of  the  staff  who  said  they  would  not  trade 
the  school  for  another  college  less  favorably  situated  even 
though  it  might  have  a  ten  million  dollar  endowment  fund. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  were  not  serious  financial 
problems  which  had  to  be  faced.  The  College  had  a  bond  debt 
of  $160,000,  and  it  still  owed  $50,000  to  local  banks.  The 
endowment  fund  was  producing  less  income  than  was  required 
to  pay  annuities.  The  1924  campaign  had  been  something  of  a 
disaster,  the  costs  for  fund-raising  and  collections  running  nearly 
thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  according  to  the  business  manager’s 
report,  but  there  still  was  in  sight  sufficient  money  to  cover  the 
College’s  operating  deficit  for  perhaps  two  years.  With  the  years 
from  1927  to  1929  reasonably  well  provided  for  financially,  the 
new  president  was  able  to  give  primary  attention  to  educational 
matters  and  to  planning  another  campaign  for  funds  in  1929. 
An  increase  in  tuition  of  $25  per  year  (to  $150)  in  the  fall  of 
1926  and  a  moderate  increase  in  enrollment  of  students  had 
provided  some  additional  funds. 

Had  the  new  president  known  fully  the  rather  critical 
condition  of  the  school’s  finances,  he  might  have  been  less  eager 
to  become  its  president;  and  could  he  have  forseen  the  dreary 
years  of  the  depression,  he  almost  certainly  would  have 
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declined.  Fortunately  for  Evansville  College  he  could  not  look 
into  the  future,  and  he  was,  unquestionably,  exactly  the  man 
needed  to  lead  the  College  through  these  discouraging  years. 

The  city  campaign  of  April,  1929,  for  $250,000  to  be  paid 
over  a  period  of  three  years  produced  pledges  of  only  $187,000, 
about  three-fourths  of  the  goal.  The  campaign  in  the  Conference 
for  an  equal  amount,  conducted  over  a  two-year  period 
beginning  in  1928  and  led  by  Rev.  John  T.  Jones  with  the  help 
of  the  district  superintendents  and  the  ministers,  failed  almost 
completely.  Only  $66,000  was  subscribed,  half  of  it  represented 
by  the  gift  of  a  grapefruit  orchard  in  Texas,  which  for  several 
years  was  a  liability,  although  it  did  produce  several  thousand 
dollars  of  income  during  the  World  War  II  years  and  finally  was 
sold  for  $14,000. 

Although  he  was  without  previous  college  administrative 
experience  and  had  neither  business  training  nor  experience, 
President  Harper  clearly  understood  that  unless  the  funds  of  the 
College  were  carefully  handled  and  conserved,  there  soon  would 
be  no  college;  and  while  it  was  contrary  to  his  expectations  and 
desires,  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  energy  from  1927  to 
1936  was  spent  wrestling  with  financial  problems.  Being 
talented  in  music  and  having  had  considerable  training  in  music 
and  the  arts,  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  add  a  full-fledged 
department  of  music  to  the  Evansville  College  curriculum,  but 
as  a  realist  he  knew  that  such  a  move  would  be  adding  too  heavy 
a  financial  burden  to  the  College. 


After  a  careful  study  of  the  College’s  expenditures,  Presi¬ 
dent  Harper  assured  the  Board  in  1929  that  if  a  total  of 
$180,000  from  all  sources  could  be  made  available  annually,  it 
would  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  first-grade  educational  program, 
meet  the  annual  payment  on  the  bond  issue,  which  at  that  time 
was  $15,000  a  year  plus  interest,  and  gradually  reduce  the  bank 
debt.  But  it  was  to  be  several  years  before  the  College  would 
have  that  large  an  income.  Its  income  for  1927-28  was 
approximately  $170,000,  but  by  the  end  of  the  1932-33  fiscal 
year  it  had  dropped  to  $120,000;  and  in  that  year  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $7500,  even  after  applying  funds  received  from 
financial  campaigns. 

Perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  term  “deficit”  is  in  order. 
Practically  every  non-tax-supported  college  has  a  deficit  when 
one  compares  the  expenditures  with  the  ordinary  income  from 
tuition  and  endowment,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term 
deficit  is  used  in  discussing  the  financial  history  of  the  College. 
This  deficit  was  made  up  from  gifts,  and  in  the  years  until  this 
time  Evansville  College  had  had  sufficient  gifts,  most  of  them 
from  financial  campaigns,  to  meet  the  gap  between  ordinary 
income  and  expenditures.  But  in  1932-33  the  College  suffered 
its  first  real  deficit,  when  gifts  failed  to  cover  the  gap.  No 
further  actual  deficits  occurred  during  the  depression  years,  but 
this  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  faculty.  In  1931-32 
the  academic  year  pay  of  a  full  professor  was  $3000.  By 
February  of  1932  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  1932-33  was 
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so  bleak  that  the  faculty  unanimously  agreed  to  contribute  ten 
per  cent  of  that  year’s  salaries,  thus  reducing  the  full  professor’s 
pay  to  $2700.  Beginning  with  the  year  1933-34  the  trustees 
offered  the  faculty  employment  but  without  a  guarantee  of 
salary.  As  a  result,  in  that  year  faculty  received  68  per  cent  of 
their  former  salaries,  reducing  the  pay  of  a  full  professor  to 
$2040  for  nine  months’  work.  For  three  years  the  faculty  was 
employed  without  salary  guarantee,  and  during  these  three  years 
they  received  sixty-eight,  seventy,  and  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
their  salaries.  This  situation  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  faculty. 

Whether  any  man  other  than  President  Harper  could  have 
held  together  the  faculty  under  these  conditions  is  doubtful. 
Suffering  the  same  reduction  in  salary  as  the  others  and  working 
harder  and  harder  with  no  thought  for  his  own  comfort  or 
convenience,  the  president  was  able  to  maintain  a  remarkable 
esprit  de  corps  and  morale  among  faculty  members  during  these 
cheerless  years.  Even  from  1937-38  through  194445,  only 
ninety  per  cent  of  pre-depression  salary  was  paid.  Thus  over  a 
period  of  thirteen  years  an  aggregate  of  more  than  182  per  cent 
of  one  year’s  salary  was  lost  to  faculty  members,  exceeding,  in 
the  case  of  a  professor,  $5460.  It  is  true  that  millions  of  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  received  reductions  in  salary  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  left  without  any  salary  whatever;  so 
perhaps  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  look  upon  the  salary 
reductions  as  contributions  of  the  faculty  to  the  operation  of 
the  College.  And  yet  in  a  sense  they  were,  and  if  it  may  be  so 
considered,  the  faculty  between  1932  and  1943  contributed  to 
the  College  thousands  of  dollars  more  than  was  received  in  gifts 
from  all  other  sources. 

In  business  and  in  industry  salary  cuts  were  largely  restored 
as  the  depression  drew  to  an  end  in  the  late  thirties,  but  in  the 
case  of  Evansville  College  this  did  not  occur  until  the  1945  46 
fiscal  year.  While  a  college  has  many  expenses  which  it  must 
meet  in  addition  to  teachers’  salaries,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  194445,  the  last  year  in  which  the  teachers  were  still  on 
a  reduced  salary  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the  pre-depression  level, 
the  tuition  income  of  the  College  was  148  per  cent  of  the 
1931-32  tuition  income,  the  last  year  in  which  teachers  had 
received  full  payment.  It  appears  that  the  presidents  and  the 
trustees  were  somewhat  slower  in  returning  salaries  to  the 
pre-depression  standard  than  they  might  have  been. 

Besides  reducing  salaries,  the  College  resorted  to  many  other 
economies.  In  February,  1934,  the  president  was  able  to  report 
that  the  owners  of  $125,000  of  Evansville  College  bonds  had 
agreed  to  accept  interest  of  three  per  cent  for  the  coming  year 
instead  of  the  promised  six  per  cent.  Annuitants  of  the  College 
also  had  agreed  to  accept  one-half  the  amounts  due  them;  and 
Evansville  banks,  to  whom  the  College  owed  $75,000,  had 
agreed  to  reduce  the  interest  from  six  to  five  per  cent.  The  total 
saving,  the  president  reported,  was  more  than  $6300  a  year.  As 
conditions  improved,  the  amounts  paid  the  annuitants  in- 
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creased.  In  1934  and  1935  they  had  received  one-half  the 
amounts  due  them,  then  in  1936  two-thirds,  and  from  1937 
until  1944,  seventy-five  per  cent.  When  full  payment  was 
resumed  in  1945,  practically  all  the  annuities  had  matured,  the 
budget  for  1945-46  indicating  that  only  $35  would  be  paid  in 
that  year.  In  1932-33  annuities  paid  amounted  to  $3700. 

Just  as  the  year  1932-33  was  a  low  point  in  the  finances  of 
the  College,  so  also  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  June 
5,  1933,  was  not  a  particularly  happy  one.  Although  President 
Harper  maintained  a  spirit  of  optimism,  his  report  was  some¬ 
what  grim.  A  few  paragraphs  from  his  report  may  help  the 
reader  to  understand  the  College’s  unhappy  situation.  To  the 
trustees  he  said: 

We  succeeded  last  year.  It  is  not  clear  that  we 
shall  succeed  this  year.  If  we  can  succeed,  however, 
in  a  period  such  as  that  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  it  seems  reasonable  to  have  confidence  for 
the  future.  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  sooner  we 
can  be  delivered  from  annual  appeals  for  funds  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  College.  .  .  .  As  it  is,  a 
preponderate  amount  of  time  and  attention  of 
administrative  officials  is  .  .  .  given  to  the  actual 
raising  of  money.  Likewise  the  strain  of  doubt  and 
fear  concerning  payment  of  salaries  tells  greatly 
upon  the  faculty  members.  False  but  nevertheless 
widespread  rumors  .  .  .  that  the  college  will  close 
have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time.  We  must 
return  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  a  multi¬ 
ple-year  campaign,  and  then  go  steadily  forward 
with  our  development  of  an  endowment  fund, 
which  shall  presently  release  us  altogether  from 
campaigns  for  current  sustentation. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  many  of  us 
gathered  here  today  will  still  be  active  in  the  service 
of  the  College  when  it  shall  have  been  relieved  of  its 
financial  growing  pains.  Do  not  misinterpret  this 
statement.  There  will  never  come  a  time  when  our 
College  .  .  .  will  have  more  money  than  is  needed. 

But  we  shall  assuredly  move  into  a  period  of  calmer 
life  and  thought  when  the  president  of  the  College 
can  consistently  give  the  major  portion  of  his 
attention  to  the  educational  tasks  of  the  College,  to 
the  youth  who  attend  the  College,  and  to  the  study 
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of  the  educational  service  the  institution  can  ren¬ 
der.  ...  In  that  day  administrative  plans  can  be 
drafted,  proposed  and  adopted  for  a  period  of  years 
in  advance  without  fear  that  these  plans  will  be 
regarded  as  only  idle  dreams. 

The  president’s  questioning  of  whether  “any  of  us  will  be 
here  when  the  financial  growing  pains  are  over”  reveals  the 
doubt  and  questionings  which  were  in  the  minds  of  even  the 
most  optimistic  in  the  depths  of  the  depression.  However,  if  we 
accept  1940  as  the  date  of  the  turning  point  in  the  finances  of 
the  College  (although  by  no  means  a  point  at  which  all  its 
financial  problems  had  been  solved),  we  find  that  of  the 
twenty-nine  trustees  who  were  serving  the  College  in  June, 
1933,  twenty  were  still  members  of  the  board  and  others  were 
still  living,  although  no  longer  trustees.  However,  it  is  ironic  that 
in  less  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  president’s  report 
three  of  the  College’s  most  experienced  and  valuable  trustees 
were  dead.  Wilbur  Erskine,  treasurer  of  the  board  from  its 
organization  in  1919  and  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  on  June 
5,  died  the  following  day.  In  September  John  L.  Igleheart,  one 
of  the  College’s  most  faithful  and  helpful  trustees,  died;  and 
Rev.  William  M.  Dresel,  also  a  long-time  faithful  trustee  of  the 
College,  passed  away  soon  thereafter. 

Even  since  1919  (and  of  course  before  that  time  at  Moores 
Hill  College)  Evansville  College  has  had  close  relations  with  the 
Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Of  all  the 
presidents  probably  none  was  better  qualified  to  capitalize  on 
this  relationship  than  President  Harper.  He  was  one  of  the 
fraternity  (as  of  course  was  also  Presidents  Hughes  and  Smith), 
and  in  addition  he  was  a  convincing  speaker.  Moreover  his 
warm,  out-going  personality  made  friends  for  him  wherever  he 
went.  But  with  all  these  advantages  and  talents  he  was  unable  to 
get  meaningful  support  from  the  Church.  No  one  could  have 
made  more  valiant  efforts  to  develop  continuous  and  generous 
support  from  the  Church,  but  his  term  as  p  esident  coincided 
roughly  with  the  great  depression  and  for  most  of  these  years 
Church  income  was  minimal. 

In  1929  he  convinced  the  Conference  that  it  should 
combine  the  asking  for  Evansville  College  with  a  program  which 
the  Church  called  World  Service  and  which  had  a  high  priority 
in  church  finance.  Twenty  per  cent  of  funds  received  were 
allocated  to  the  College.  In  the  first  year,  1929-30,  the  College’s 
share  was  $7784,  up  from  $1903,  in  Harper’s  first  year, 
1927-28,  and  in  the  second  year  it  rose  to  $10,939.  But  after 
the  second  year  the  General  Conference  of  the  Church  ruled  the 
plan  was  in  violation  of  proper  procedure,  and  support  for  the 
College  declined  rapidly.  By  1938-39,  it  was  down  to  $908, 
probably  the  lowest  since  Evansville  College  was  created.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  disappointment  and  frustration  over  the 
failure  of  Conference  support  was  partly  responsible  for 
President  Harper’s  decision  to  end  his  tenure  at  Evansville. 

Financial  Crisis  of  1935 

Of  the  many  financial  crises  which  had  faced  Evansville 


College,  one  of  the  most  serious  was  that  of  1935.  All  the  funds 
that  could  be  collected  from  the  Forward  Movement  campaign 
of  1929  had  been  collected  and  spent.  People  were  still  shaken 
by  the  depression  and  were  reluctant  to  make  promises  for  the 
future. 

Speaking  to  the  trustees  on  February  12,  1935,  President 
Harper  said: 

The  results  of  our  institutional  poverty  during 
the  last  few  years  may  not  be  manifest  at  this 
moment,  but  faculty  members  have  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  contact  at  meetings  of  learned  societies, 
they  have  been  unable  to  buy  books  they  need  and 
to  engage  in  travel.  They  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  insurance  programs  vitally  necessary  in  the 
light  of  our  lack  of  institutional  pension  provision. 

In  various  ways  personal  financial  embarrassment 
has  thrown  upon  our  entire  staff  unwarranted 
privation  and  rigid  policies  of  self-denial.  The 
process  will  show  definite  serious  results  in  de¬ 
creased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  administrative 
officials  and  instructors  if  continued  longer. 

He  might  also  have  added  that  at  least  one  faculty  member 
had  lost  his  home  in  which  he  had  a  considerable  equity  and 
that  most  of  the  faculty  had  large  unpaid  grocery,  doctor  and 
dentist  bills. 

President  Harper  also  pointed  out  that  if  the  starvation 
budget  continued,  the  College  would  soon  lose  its  better 
instructors  and  that  the  lack  of  funds  for  books  and  laboratory 
equipment  would  soon  affect  the  quality  of  its  work. 

“There  can  be  no  question,”  the  president  said,  “that  on  the 
basis  of  its  present  income  the  quality  of  education  at  Evansville 
College  .  .  .  is  jeopardized.  We  cannot  continue  as  a  creditable 
institution  without  the  increase  in  income.  .  .  .  The  corollary 
of  this  is  that  our  accreditment  will  inevitably  be  taken  from 
us.  .  .  .” 

On  this  urgent  plea  the  trustees  determined,  though  with 
considerable  trepidation,  to  seek  $50,000  in  the  city  in  May  and 
June  to  meet  the  year’s  expected  deficit. 

The  maintenance  campaigns  of  1932,  1933,  and  1934  had 
averaged  about  $20,000  a  year.  To  President  Harper  it  was  clear 
that  Evansville  College  could  not  continue  as  a  first  grade 
accredited  institution  with  an  annual  income  above  tuition  of 
only  $20,000.  Expenses  had  been  reduced  from  $180,000  in 
1927-28,  when  President  Harper  came,  to  a  budget  for  1935-36 
of  $126,650,  a  reduction  of  more  than  $50,000.  The  budget  for 
1935-36  showed  an  expected  income  of  $83,218,  and  a 
projected  deficit  of  $46,428.  To  this  was  added  $3572  for 
campaign  expense  and  shrinkage  in  pledge  payments,  a  total  of 
$50,000. 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  civic  leaders  on  April  23,  President 
Harper  candidly  described  the  crisis.  “Month  after  month,”  he 
said,  “the  faculty  have  received  only  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
already  reduced  salaries.  Their  income  has  been  cut  by  49  per 
cent  [from  pre-depression  levels]  without  any  assurance  that 
the  cut  may  not  be  more.  “By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  faculty 
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of  Evansville  College  will  have  contributed  ...  a  total  of  at 
least  $52,000  or  $26,000  for  each  of  two  years.  In  other  words, 
the  little  faculty  of  your  College  for  two  years  has  contributed 
considerably  more  .  .  .  than  all  the  other  citizens  of  Evansville 
together.” 

President  Harper  pointed  out  that  if  the  city  of  Evansville 
failed  to  make  modestly  adequate  provision  for  the  College,  the 
institution  would  surely  lose  its  accreditment  by  the  North- 
Central  Association  of  Colleges. 

“When  that  happens,  death  will  be  near,”  he  continued. 
“There  is  no  place  in  the  territory  which  Evansville  serves  for  a 
substandard  college.  ...  In  my  opinion,  an  unaccredited 
college  in  Evansville  could  no  more  than  drag  out  a  miserable, 
dying  existence  for  a  few  years.  Therefore,  I  am  presenting  to 
you  today  what  I  obviously  believe  is  a  question  of  life  or  death 
for  Evansville  College.” 

While  President  Harper  had  pointed  out  the  uncertain  future 
which  the  College  faced  if  the  money  were  not  raised,  William 
A.  Carson,  a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  drive,  was  quoted  by 
the  newspapers  as  saying  flatly  that  unless  the  $50,000  was 
raised,  the  College  would  close.  These  were  desperate  measures, 
but  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  were  responsible  for  the 
College,  desperate  measures  were  necessary  if  the  College  was  to 
survive. 

Just  as  he  had  to  the  civic  leaders,  President  Harper  spoke 
candidly  to  the  student  body,  reminding  the  students  that  they 
had  read  in  the  local  papers  a  frank  statement  of  the  financial 
problem  of  the  College.  He  told  the  students  that  those 
statements  were  not  made  impulsively  or  hastily.  “There  is,”  he 
said,  “no  propaganda,  no  cry  of  wolf,  wolf  involved  in  the 
statements.  Do  not  discount  that  which  was  said  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  an  exaggeration  put  forth  to  promote  . 

.  .  a  campaign  for  funds.” 

President  Harper  reminded  the  trustees  that  when  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  the  College  he  had  been  promised  by 
the  board  that  financial  support  would  be  provided  so  that  the 
College  could  develop,  and  that  he  would  not  be  expected  to  be 
a  fund  raiser.  Continuing,  he  said,  “Then  the  depression  came. 
Since  then,  I  haven’t  had  time  to  deal  with  the  educational, 
civic,  social,  and  cultural  services  of  our  College.  It  has  been  a 
constant  strain  of  trying  to  get  money  to  keep  the  College 
alive.” 

The  mental  attitude  of  President  Harper  at  this  time  is 
evident  from  a  letter  of  April  25,  1935,  to  Bishop  Edgar  Blake, 

who  was  then  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Parts  of  his 
letter  follow: 

The  financial  situation  here  has  become  so 
serious  and  weighs  so  heavily  upon  me  that  I  have 
rested  it  finally  and  squarely  upon  the  board  of 
trustees.  All  of  us  realize  that  unless  the  people  of 
Evansville  show  a  willingness  to  pay  the  bills  of  the 
College,  we  shall  soon  be  through  as  an  accredited 
college.  Income  from  the  churches  is  appreciated, 
but  it  is  practically  negligible. 


The  campus,  1932. 


If  the  drive  now  fails,  I  quite  realize  the 
seriousness  of  our  predicament.  In  such  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  event,  it  may  be  that  the  College  should 
appeal  for  municipal  recognition  and  tax  support.  I 
seriously  doubt  whether  the  taxpayers  of  this  city 
will  vote  to  accept  the  responsibility.  I  am  sure  that 
if  they  do,  they  will  soon  have  a  poorer  college, 
which  will  cost  them  more  than  the  one  they  have 
now.. 

It  is  interesting,  to  note  that  three  years  later,  when  another 
president  set  out  to  secure  tax  support,  Harper  endorsed  the 
movement,  apparently  with  some  enthusiasm.  Whether  the 
citizens  of  Evansville  would  have  accepted  the  College  as  a 
municipal,  tax-supported  institution,  and  whether  as  a  result  it 
would  have  become  a  “poorer”  college  than  before,  will  never 
be  known,  because  the  matter  was  never  presented  to  the  people 
of  Evansville. 

President  Harper  had  considered  the  possibility  of  the 
College  becoming  a  junior  college  as  Moores  Hill  had  done  when 
in  desperate  financial  straits  eighteen  years  earlier.  Writing  to 
Bishop  Blake,  he  said,  “Reduction  to  junior  college  standing  is 
not  a  helpful  suggestion.  A  junior  college  will  not  meet  the  need 
here,  and  the  loss  in  enrollment,  prestige,  and  income  will  be 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  expenses  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  institution.”  This  is  exactly  what  happened  at  Moores 
Hill  in  1916  though  it  is  doubtful  that  Harper  was  aware  of  it. 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  years  later,  the  John 
Price  Jones  Corporation,  a  fund-raising  organization,  in  a  report 
to  President  Smith  and  trustees  after  having  surveyed  the 
College,  gave  as  one  of  the  possible  solutions  the  reduction  to  a 
junior  college,  and  argued  that  because  of  the  lower  cost  of 
freshman  and  sophomore  instruction  because  of  larger  enroll¬ 
ments,  the  College  probably  could  operate  relatively  well  as  a 
junior  college. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  had  caused  Harper  to 
consider  resigning  the  presidency,  and  he  had  rejected  the  idea 
only  because  he  believed  such  action  would  give  the  impression 
that  he  considered  the  College  a  lost  cause.  However,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Bishop  he  wrote:  “But  if  this  effort  fails  ...  I  am 
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convinced  our  administration  had  better  end  as  quickly  as 
possible;  even  if  it  succeeds,  I  am  rather  strongly  moved  to  offer 
my  resignation  ...  in  order  to  allow  a  new  man  to  come  in 
and  take  over  with  his  administration  financially  underwritten 
for  a  year  at  least.  If  this  desperate  effort  ends  in  failure,  then  I 
must  go  before  it  is  too  late  for  someone  else  to  take  up  the  task 
and  do  something  with  it,  for  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  can  stand  the  strain  of  the  last  three  years  much 
longer”. 

The  happy  aftermath  of  all  this  concern  and  soul-searching 
to  get  action  from  the  community  was  that  it  led  to  success,  and 
the  $50,000  was  pledged.  The  records  show,  however,  than  on 
the  last  day  of  the  campaign,  the  president  went  before  the 
faculty,  who  had  already  subscribed  a  total  of  $1750,  and  asked 
for  and  received  authority  to  put  into  the  records  if  necessary  a 
blanket  pledge  of  $5000,  the  amount  to  be  distributed 
proportionately  among  the  members  of  the  faculty  according  to 
their  salaries.  Fortunately  this  action  was  not  necessary,  for  at 
the  last  moment  J.  Giltner  Igleheart,  a  trustee,  pledged  $3000  to 
bring  the  total  to  $50,000.  Except  for  this  gift  the  faculty 
undoubtedly  would  have  had  to  give  from  their  greatly  reduced 
salaries  the  difference  between  their  original  pledge  of  $1750 
and  the  $5000  promise  which  they  had  made  to  President 
Harper. 

Although  the  fund  was  raised  and  the  College  was  reason¬ 
ably  safe  for  another  year,  President  Harper  decided  to  resign.  It 
was  typical  of  him,  however,  that  he  did  not  do  so  until  he  had 
guaranteed  the  financial  solvency  of  the  institution  for  a  few 
years.  This  he  accomplished  by  inducing  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Evansville  Community  Fund  to  accept  the  College  as  a 
fund  agency.  Support  by  the  Community  Fund  began  in  the 
spring  of  1936,  only  shortly  after  President  Harper  resigned, 


effective  March  1 ,  to  become  the  president  of  Simpson  College 
at  Indianola,  Iowa.  The  affiliation  with  the  Evansville  Com¬ 
munity  Fund  continued  until  1940,  when  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  College  trustees  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fund,  Evansville  College  withdrew  and  in  June,  1940,  con¬ 
ducted  its  own  maintenance  fund  drive  for  $35,000,  which  was 
oversubscribed  by  $3000. 

President  Harper  had  brought  to  the  College  a  love  for  and 
an  unusual  competence  in  music  and  the  arts.  While  prevented 
by  the  necessity  for  economy  from  developing  a  strong 
department  of  music,  he  did  do  what  he  could  and  made  a  start 
which  was  to  flower  years  later.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
organize  an  a  cappella  choir,  directing  it  himself  during  the  first 
two  years.  The  choir  is  today  one  of  the  outstanding  musical 
organizations  of  the  University.  He  organized  also  a  large  civic 
chorus  and  directed  it  in  several  great  oratorios.  He  also  devoted 
his  energy  and  enthusiasm  to  the  fledgling  Evansville  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra,  which  now  has  achieved  a  solid  reputation 
among  the  civic  orchestras  of  the  nation.  He  was  criticized  by 
some  for  his  musical  activities,  but  it  could  not  be  said  that  he 
neglected  his  duties  as  president.  He  became  the  musician  after 
giving  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  to  his  multiplicity  of 
college  obligations. 

Harper  came  at  a  time  also  when  the  old  order  of  greatly 
restricted  social  activities  of  students  was  hampering  the  growth 
of  the  school.  Carefully  he  removed  the  restriction  against 
dances.  At  about  the  same  time  he  guided  the  movement  of  the 
literary  societies  into  local  fraternities,  although  he  was  not 
ready  to  give  his  approval  to  nationals. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  services  of  President  Hughes  to  point 
out  that  when  he  left  in  1927  the  outlook  for  the  College  was 
still  somewhat  precarious  and  much  remained  to  be  done  to 


College  band  about  1 928.  Virgil  Kibler,  volunteer  conductor  standing  at  left. 
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The  first  Evansville  College  Choir,  1927-28,  organized  by  President  Harper  and  directed  by  him  and  Professor  Herbert  L.  Heidecker.  First  row,  left  to 
right  -  Margaret  Miller,  Alice  Roberts,  Frieda  Woods,  Virginia  Oncle,  Margaret  Rowe,  Grace  Davis.  Second  row  —  Kathleen  Guthrie,  Naomi  Kohlmeier, 
Marjorie  Bollinger,  Herbert  L.  Heidecker,  President  Harper,  Mary  Ellen  McClure,  Mabel  Dillingham,  Julia  Mason  Lang.  Third  row  —  Harold  Smith,  Mark 
Leach,  Herman  Watson,  Edward  Annen,  William  Hughes,  John  Fish,  Ralph  Rea,  Byron  J.  Harper,  Tom  Rea,  Everett  Howe,  Leroy  Baldwin. 


guarantee  its  continuance.  Given  President  Harper’s  training  and 
experience,  one  may  be  surprised  at  his  understanding  of 
finances  and  the  need  to  limit  expenses  to  the  funds  available. 
Even  in  his  desire  to  establish  a  department  of  music  with  a 
full-time  professor  in  charge,  he  resisted  the  temptation  until 
1934  when  he  had  been  president  seven  years,  and  then  the 
expenditure  was  indeed  modest. 

It  is  clear  that  his  conception  of  his  duties  when  he  accepted 
the  presidency  was  far  from  what  they  became.  Soon  after 
arriving  he  announced  that  he  would  spend  his  mornings  in  the 
president’s  office  and  his  afternoons  at  home  in  his  study.  The 
arrangement  lasted  for  perhaps  a  week.  Soon  he  was  giving  days, 
nights  and  weekends  to  the  College. 

Dr.  Harper’s  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret  by  the 
trustees  and  with  great  unhappiness  by  the  faculty  and  the 
students.  The  effective  date  was  March  1 .  His  years  at  Simpson 
College  were  not  happy  ones.  He  found  the  school  to  be  in 
much  worse  financial  condition  than  had  been  represented  and 
the  community  was  far  too  conservative  for  his  liberal  outlook. 
After  three  strenuous  years  he  was  selected  as  the  director  of 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  director  of  the  Union  for  the 
University  of  Iowa,  where  during  a  tenure  of  twenty-five  years 
he  developed  the  School  into  one  of  the  most  prestigious  in  the 


United  States.  He  retired  officially  in  1963,  but  was  called  back 
repeatedly  for  special  assignments  and  had  only  just  begun  to 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  retirement  when  his  death  occurred. 

In  1940  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities  from  Evansville  College.  A  more  tangible  expression 
of  the  College’s  appreciation  came  in  1964  when  the  Harper 
Residence  Dining  Center  was  dedicated,  honoring  the  second 
president  of  Evansville  College.  Dr.  Harper  died  March  1, 1967, 
just  twelve  days  after  the  College  that  he  held  together  by  faith 
and  unremitting  labor  became  the  University  of  Evansville  on 
February  17,  1967. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


President  F.  Marion  Smith;  Stalemate 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  President  Hughes  in  1927 
apparently  had  been  something  of  a  closed  affair,  there  being  no 
record  of  a  trustee  nor  faculty  committee.  It  appears  that  the 
recommendation  had  come  from  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson, 
formerly  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  then  living  in 
Boston.  His  contact  in  Evansville  was  with  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Craig, 
vice  president  of  the  board,  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  formerly  president  of  Morningside 
College.  The  Evansville  College  board  confirmed  the  bishop’s 
selection.  Probably  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made  had 
both  trustee  and  faculty  committees  made  an  extended  search. 

But  when  President  Harper  resigned  after  nine  exhausting 
and  frustrating  years,  the  search  for  his  successor  followed  a 
more  normal  pattern.  In  February,  1936,  Bishop  Edgar  Blake, 
president  of  the  board,  appointed  a  trustee  committee  to  find  a 
new  president.  On  the  committee  were  Richard  R.  McGinnis, 
chairman;  W.  A.  Carson;  Mrs.  George  S.  Clifford;  J.  Giltner 
Igleheart;  Ralph  Irons,  superintendent  of  schools;  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Keck;  and  Walton  M.  Wheeler.  Soon  thereafter  the  trustee 
committee  selected  a  faculty  committee  to  “advise  and  consult” 
with  the  trustees.  Thus  for  the  first  time  the  faculty  was  to  have 
a  part  in  the  selection  of  a  president.  On  the  faculty  committee 
were  Charles  E.  Torbet,  dean;  Ralph  Olmsted,  business  manager; 
Dr.  Charles  Reeves,  professor  of  education;  Dr.  Floyd  Beghtel, 
professor  of  biology;  Dr.  Alvin  Strickler,  professor  of  chemistry. 

Before  beginning  their  search  the  committees  agreed  on  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  of  the  man  they  hoped  to  find.  He 
should  be,  they  said, 

1.  Not  over  45  years  old,  vigorous,  ambitious,  with  a 
desire  to  achieve,  to  create  and  accomplish. 

2.  Well  educated,  with  good  scholastic  ability  and 
academic  recognition,  and  having  the  ability  to  be 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  leader  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

3.  Affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Church,  though  not 
necessarily  a  minister,  and  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of 
Christian  higher  education. 

4.  Not  only  have  a  personality,  but  be  a  personality, 
possess  charm,  be  a  “man  among  men,”  and  a 
student  of  society. 

5.  Have  training  for  and  experience  in  administrative 
work  in  higher  education. 

6.  Have  an  appreciation  of  financial  problems,  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  money,  and  respect  for  budgets 
and  be  able  to  raise  money. 


Acknowledging  that  they  were  unlikely  to  find  a  man  who 
excelled  in  all  of  the  qualifications,  the  members  also  agreed 
that  they  could  not  likely  secure  an  already  successful  college 
president  for  the  $5100  per  year  salary  which  they  could  offer. 

Reporting  to  the  board  on  September  8,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
McGinnis,  after  telling  of  the  committee’s  consideration  of  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  and  its  careful  scrutiny  of  a  dozen  or 
more,  presented  as  its  recommendation,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  faculty  committee,  the  name  of  Dr.  Francis  Marion  Smith, 
then  the  minister  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

At  forty-one  Dr.  Smith  was  an  imposing  figure.  Active  in 
athletics  in  his  earlier  years  and  blessed  by  inheritance  with  a 
well  proportioned  body  and  six  feet  four  inches  of  height,  he 
fully  looked  the  part  of  a  college  president.  As  his  colleagues 
were  soon  to  learn,  his  character  and  personality  were  as 
impressive  as  his  appearance.  Studious  and  a  careful  thinker,  he 


F.  Marion  Smith  1936-1940 
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could  organize  and  marshall  facts  in  support  of  a  position  or  an 
idea  which  made  him  a  difficult  man  to  defeat  in  debate.  In 
personality  he  did  not  have  the  outgoing,  gregarious  qualities  of 
his  predecessor,  President  Harper.  But  he  was  considerate  and 
fair  in  his  contacts  with  trustees,  faculty,  alumni,  students  and 
the  public.  If  he  had  a  fault  it  was  that  he  was  perhaps  more  of  a 
thinker  and  planner  than  a  doer. 

Dr.  Smith  was  born  in  California  where  he  attended  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  A.B.  degree.  He  was  then  a  law  school  student  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  served  during  most 
of  World  War  I  as  a  lieutenant  on  a  destroyer  in  European 
waters.  Returning  to  the  University  of  Southern  California,  he 
earned  a  Master’s  degree  in  sociology.  By  this  time  he  had  made 
his  decision  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1923  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  Boston  University  and  was 
ordained.  After  serving  the  Northampton  Methodist  church 
until  1927,  he  entered  Columbia  University.  From  Columbia 
University  he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree,  his  thesis  being  on  the 
control  of  colleges  by  boards  of  trustees.  In  1930  he  was  called 
by  Trinity  Church  of  Springfield,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
progressive  Methodist  churches  in  New  England.  The  recommen¬ 
dations  of  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell,  of  his  district  super¬ 
intendent,  and  of  his  professors  at  Columbia  agreed  in  their 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  Dr.  Smith  to  be  president  of 
Evansville  College.  The  board  of  trustees  unanimously  approved 
the  committee’s  recommendation.  President  Smith,  his  wife  and 
14  year  old  son  arrived  September  14  to  begin  a  tenure  of  four 
years,  during  which  period  Evansville  College  was  to  go  through 
perhaps  the  most  tense  and  suspenseful  events  in  all  the  history 
of  the  College  before  or  since. 

President  Smith,  a  careful  and  thorough  worker,  spent 
several  months  becoming  acquainted  with  the  city,  the  trustees 
and  the  faculty,  and  especially  with  the  finances  of  the  College, 
as  well  as  working  on  curriculum  revision.  The  curriculum 
change  was  a  division  of  the  College  into  a  junior  and  senior 
college  and  the  organization  of  the  College  departments  into 
three  major  divisions— the  humanities,  physical  sciences,  and 
social  sciences.  Minor  changes  were  made  in  admission  and 
graduation  requirements,  and  the  conferring  of  the  Associate  of 
Arts  title  after  two  years’  work  was  approved.  The  level  for 
admission  was  raised  from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  high 
school  class  to  the  upper  two-thirds. 

At  the  trustee  meeting  March  2,  1937,  these  changes  were 
approved.  The  president  also  proposed  that  the  College  engage 
in  a  campaign  “within  two  years”  for  $600,000,  one-half  for 
buildings  and  one-half  for  endowment.  Buildings  needed  immed¬ 
iately,  he  said,  were  a  library,  a  physical  education  building  with 
social  and  dining  facilities,  and  dormitories.  The  president  of  the 
board,  Bishop  Edgar  Blake,  appointed  the  following  long-range 
financial  policy  committee:  Robert  D.  Mathias,  Samuel  L.  Orr, 
W.  A.  Carson,  Robert  Enlow,  Richard  R.  McGinnis,  J.  Giltner 


Igleheart,  Dr.  H.  A.  Keck,  and  Dr.  Orien  W.  Fifer.  Bishop  Blake 
and  President  Smith  were  ex-officio  members.  During  Dr. 
Smith’s  tenure  the  membership  as  well  as  the  name  of  this 
committee  changed  from  time  to  time. 

In  December,  1937,  the  board  approved  a  survey  by  the 
John  Price  Jones  Corporation  of  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $2750 
to  make  a  “thorough  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  College, 
...  to  determine  whether  a  successful  campaign  for  funds  for 
buildings  and  endowment  might  be  feasible.”  On  February  15, 
1938,  the  completed  survey  was  presented  to  the  board.  Its 
recommendations  led  to  more  than  a  year  of  continuous  activity 
by  the  trustees  and  its  committee,  raising  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  which  ultimately  were  crushed,  and  leaving  the  College 
almost  exactly  where  it  was  before  the  movement  was  begun. 

The  firm’s  report  was  discouraging.  It  predicted  that 
without  long  preparation  and  an  extensive  public  relations 
program  a  campaign  for  $600,000  would  fail  and  might  not 
raise  more  than  $100,000.  An  elaborate  plan  for  preparing  the 
College  for  a  successful  financial  campaign  was  included. 
Finally,  there  were  three  specific  recommendations.  First,  the 
College  could  enter  into  a  long-term  financial  program  to  raise 
the  $3,750,000  which  the  surveyors  estimated  would  be  needed 
over  a  ten-year  period.  After  intensive  cultivation  and  publicity 
a  first  campaign  for  $750,000  might  be  launched,  but  only  if 
$250,000  was  in  sight  from  the  members  of  the  board  and  close 
friends  of  the  College  and  assurance  of  $100,000  from  the 
Indiana  Conference. 

Two  other  possibilities  were  suggested:  (1)  reduce  the 
College  to  a  two-year  junior  college;  or  (2)  offer  the  College  to 
the  City  of  Evansville  to  be  operated  as  a  municipal,  tax-sup- 
ported  institution. 

When  in  June,  1938,  President  Smith  reported  that  he  had 
made  a  study  of  the  municipal  colleges,  it  was  clear  which 
course  he  favored.  The  special  committee  was  expanded  by 
adding  John  W.  Spencer,  Jr.,  and  William  Shear  from  the  board 
and  A.  A.  Brentano,  F.  B.  Culley,  Joseph  H.  Iglehart,  Albert  J. 
Venneman,  and  Charles  B.  Enlow  as  citizen  members,  and  it 
became  known  as  the  citizens  advisory  committee. 

On  July  7  this  committee  recommended  that  Evansville 
College  become  a  municipal,  tax-supported  college.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  was  approved  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  twenty- 
four  trustees  present,  ten  of  them  representing  the  Indiana 
Conference. 

Earlier  at  a  trustee  meeting  on  June  3  an  Indiana  Conference 
committee  of  ten  ministers  and  laymen  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  which  recommendations  the  College  should  adopt.  This 

committee  met  at  French  Lick  on  June  9  and  adopted  the 
following  statement: 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  looks  with  favor  upon  the  proposition  that 
steps  be  taken  looking  toward  the  reorganization  of 
Evansville  College  as  a  municipal  institution,  pro¬ 
vided  the  use  of  the  assets  heretofore  contributed  to 
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Evansville  College  be  restricted  to  substantially  the 
purposes  for  which  contributed. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Jones,  chairman,  and 
Rev.  Lee  S.  Jarrett,  secretary. 

Important  as  they  were,  these  were  only  the  first  steps.  The 
next  was  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  entire  Indiana  Confer¬ 
ence.  Although  the  Conference  had  no  absolute  legal  control 
over  the  College,  there  had  been  an  affiliation  with  the  church 
since  1855,  and  conference  members  and  churches  had  made 
substantial  contributions,  especially  since  1919.  Moreover,  the 
Conference  elected  18  of  the  36  trustees. 

A  second  necessary  step  was  to  obtain  an  enabling  act  from 
the  Indiana  Legislature  to  permit  the  city  to  acquire  and  operate 
the  College.  Beyond  this  it  was  assumed  that  it  probably  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  a  referendum  in  the  city.  This  might  be 
hazardous,  since  approval  would  mean  additional  taxes  to 
support  the  College. 

The  faculty  was  kept  informed  of  developments,  and  on 
September  13  it  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Faculty  of  Evansville 
College  .  .  .  approves  the  conversion  of  Evansville 
College  into  a  municipal  institution.  In  taking  such 


action  the  Faculty  ...  is  deeply  appreciative  of 
the  support  given  the  College  by  Indiana  Methodism 
throughout  its  history.  It  is  our  conviction,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  contemplated  move  will  result  in  the 
assured  financial  support  demanded  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution  and  for  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  accreditment  by  regional  and  national 
accrediting  agencies  .  .  .  and  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  action  will  make  possible  the  offering  of 
the  educational  advantages  and  services  ...  to  an 
extent  not  possible  for  an  institution  under  denom¬ 
inational  or  private  control. 

On  September  16  President  Smith  presented  the  case  for  a 
municipal  college  to  the  Conference.  He  did  not  argue  that  the 
College  could  not  continue  because  of  its  financial  problems, 
but  rather  that  it  was  not  providing  the  service  which  its 
founders  and  especially  the  Conference  had  hoped  it  would.  A 
part  of  his  statement  follows: 

The  enrollment  of  the  College  has  remained 
almost  constant  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  averaging 
around  400.  Approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  its 
enrollment  has  come  from  the  city.  While  the  city 
has  been  increasing  in  population  from  85,000  in 
the  1920  census  to  1 10,000  .  .  .  the  enrollment  of 
the  College  has  remained  around  the  400  level.  It 
has  been  determined  that  the  city  of  Evansville 
sends  to  college  or  university  approximately  one- 


Wb  also  ever  Ihinps  are  Honest  Whatsoever  things  arc 
Whatsoever  Ihinos  are  l  ovely  Whatsoever  Ihinos  cik  oj  Good-r 

THINK  ON  Till. SR  THINGS 


Whatsoever  things  are  I  rue 
Whatsoever  things  are  fare 


Memorial  to  John  C.  Moore  presented  in  1938  by  Agnes  Moore  Fryberger,  his  granddaughter.  The  bronze  plate  reads:  “In  Memory  of  John  Collins  Moore 
(1810-1871)  who  founded  the  College  at  Moore  Hill,  Indiana,  in  1854  ( now  Evansville  College)  for  the  advancement  of  youth.  ”  The  figures  on  the  left 
signify  discussion  and  debate;  those  on  the  right,  study. 
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half  the  average  proportion  in  the  United  States  of 
its  high  school  graduates. 

The  trustees  conclude  that  the  College  has  not 
been  rendering  service  to  the  young  people  of  its 
constituency  as  it  should.  One  evident  reason  for 
this  condition  is  the  necessary  charge  of  tuition  and 
student  fees.  .  .  . 

Evansville  and  towns  nearby  have  been  saying  to 
hundreds  of  their  brilliant  young  high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  “We  are  very  sorry  but  you  cannot  have  a 
college  education.  Your  parents  are  not  well-to-do. 

You  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  near  a  state 
university  where  low  tuition  is  charged,  and  Evans¬ 
ville  College  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  the  same 
opportunity  at  low  cost.  It  must  charge  tuition 
beyond  the  ability  of  you  or  your  parents  to  pay. 

“It  is  the  only  college  in  the  United  States 
dependent  on  annual  gifts  from  a  Community  Chest 
Fund  .  .  .  but  even  with  this  assistance  it  cannot 
render  the  service  it  desires.  It  must  charge  you 
$200  a  year  for  tuition  and  fees.  It  cannot  reduce  its 
charges.  There  is  no  other  way  at  present.  We  are 
sorry.  You  cannot  go  to  college.” 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Methodist  Church  and  the 
far-visioned  city  fathers  established  Evansville  Col¬ 
lege  to  meet  a  real  and  vital  need.  It  has  met  it  only 
in  part.  It  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
funds  for  endowments,  scholarships,  equipment, 
and  other  needs.  Its  desire  has  never  wavered.  Its 
courage  and  hopes  have  always  been  high,  but  its 
hands  have  been  tied.  .  .  . 

Evansville  as  a  city  has  been  growing.  .  .  .  The 
College  has  been  standing  still.  In  the  last  twenty 
years  the  high  schools  of  Evansville  have  grown  400 
per  cent;  from  one  high  school  with  less  than  200 
graduates  a  year  to  five  high  schools  with  almost 
900  graduates  a  year. 

Of  these  900  graduates  about  120  will  go  to 
college  or  university  this  year— about  14  per  cent. 

At  least  100  more  who  have  proven  their  ability, 
character,  intelligence,  industry,  and  future  promise 
.  .  .  will  be  unable  to  continue  their  education. 

Why?  For  the  most  part  because  they  cannot  meet 
the  expense.  They  cannot  afford  to  go  to  Evansville 
College  located  where  they  could  live  at  home. 

Following  President  Smith’s  address  and  the  Conference 
committee’s  report,  the  Conference  voted  without  significant 
opposition  to  approve  the  plan,  provided  that  unrestricted 
endowment  be  set  apart  to  provide  scholarships  to  students 
living  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference  and  that  in  event  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  College,  the  assets  should  be 
liquidated  and  $750,000  turned  over  to  the  Conference  for  the 
support  of  Christian  education.  A  Conference  committee  of 
twenty-five  ministers  and  laymen  was  appointed  to  cooperate 
with  the  trustees  in  changing  the  College  to  a  municipal 
institution. 

The  First  potential  roadblock  had  been  rolled  aside.  Now 
steps  must  be  taken  to  obtain  permissive  legislation. 

But  suddenly  there  occurred  an  event  which  was  to  send  the 
program  off  in  another  direction.  In  the  advisory  committee 
minutes  for  September  28  appears  this  sentence:  “Mr.  [C.  B.] 


Enlow  reported  as  to  conferences  .  .  .  relative  to  the 

possibility  of  the  College  being  taken  over  by  the  state.” 

The  minutes  record  the  essential  fact.  What  Mr.  Enlow  said 
to  the  committee  ran  a  good  deal  like  this: 

Look,  fellows,  I’ve  been  thinking.  For  years  we 
in  this  end  of  the  state  have  been  paying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  our  state  universities  and  colleges, 
but  the  closest  one  is  120  miles  away  and  too  many 
of  our  boys  and  girls  can’t  afford  to  go  that  far.  And 
we  have  been  paying  a  lot  of  other  taxes  to  the 
state,  and  what  do  we  get?  Just  about  nothing.  Most 
state  officials  think  Indiana  ends  at  the  B.  and  O. 
tracks. 1  Why,  instead  of  taxing  ourselves,  don’t  we 
let  the  state  operate  the  College?  Then  we’d  be 
getting  something  for  our  tax  money. 

Mr.  Enlow’s  words  found  ready  listeners  in  the  committee. 
Some  of  the  members  were  among  Evansville’s  largest  taxpayers. 
Just  where  and  when  the  idea  originated  no  written  record 
reveals. 

And  so,  in  the  vernacular,  there  was  a  new  ball  game.  The 
attempt  to  get  municipal  support  was  pushed  aside,  and  a 
program  to  secure  state  support  began.  This  also  would  require 
approval  by  the  trustees,  the  Indiana  Conference  and  the 
legislature.  The  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  on 
January  6,  1939,  strongly  intimate  that  President  Smith  still 
favored  a  municipal  college,  although  the  advisory  committee 
was  working  actively  for  a  state  college. 

The  plan  favored  by  the  committee  was  not  to  create  a 
totally  new  and  separate  institution,  but  instead  to  make  it  a 
college  of  Indiana  University.  On  July  1,  1937,  Herman  B  Wells 
had  been  appointed  acting  president  (later  president),  following 
the  35-year  term  of  William  Lowe  Bryan.  He  had  ambitious 
plans  for  the  University,  many  of  which  he  accomplished  during 
his  distinguished  service  to  the  University  as  president  from 
1937  to  1962.  He  was  expansion  minded  and  had  adopted  a 
slogan  for  the  University,  “The  State  is  our  Campus.” 

A  paragraph  from  the  College  trustee  minutes  of  January  6 
reads:  “After  reciting  the  experiences  of  twelve  municipal 
colleges,  President  Smith  expressed  the  feeling  that  an  enabling 
act  by  the  legislature  could  readily  be  had,  after  which  the 
matter  of  municipal  support  could  be  favorably  presented  to  the 
people  of  Evansville.” 

This  statement,  made  long  after  the  committee  had  laid 
aside  the  idea  of  municipal  support,  is  the  first  indication  that 
President  Smith  and  the  committee  apparently  had  different 
goals. 

At  a  meeting  on  January  20  the  trustees  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Evansville  College  authorize  and  respectfully  request 
the  amendment  of  the  charter  of  Evansville  College 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
its  regular  session  of  1939  so  that  Evansville  College 
will  become  a  college  or  school  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  and  its  trustees  be  the  same  as  the  trustees  of 
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Indiana  University  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  affairs  of  said  college.  .  .  . 

Again  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Indiana 
Conference.  The  committee  of  twenty-five  appointed  by  the 
Conference  the  previous  September  met  at  the  College  January 
6  and  adopted  unanimously  the  following  vague  statement: 

It  would  appear  to  the  committee  of  twenty-five 
of  the  Indiana  Annual  Conference  .  .  .  that  the 
interests  of  the  youth  within  the  present  area  of 
Evansville  College  would  best  be  served  by  the 
continuance  of  the  institution  as  a  full  four-year 
college. 

The  Conference  met  January  30  to  receive  the  committee’s 
report.  It  was  soon  obvious  that  the  vote  for  state  control  would 
not  be  unanimous.  Throughout  January  the  question  had  been 
debated  vigorously  in  the  newspapers,  in  educational  meetings, 
and  by  many  prominent  persons,  including  college  presidents, 


ministers,  and  legislators.  For  a  private  college  to  be  absorbed 
by  a  state  university  appeared  much  more  ominous  than  for  a 
private  college  to  become  a  municipal  college. 

After  four  hours  of  debate  the  Conference  gave  its  approval, 
the  vote  being  99  for  and  59  against.  The  resolution  of  approval 
follows: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that 
the  United  Session  of  the  Indiana  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  .  .  .  does 
hereby  endorse  and  approve  the  making  of  Evans¬ 
ville  College  into  a  college  or  school  of  Indiana 
University  and  does  hereby  approve  and  ratify  the 
said  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Evansville 
College  authorizing  the  amendment  of  the  present 
charter  of  Evansville  College  so  as  to  accomplish 
said  purpose. 

In  the  absence  of  Bishop  Blake,  Dr.  Orien  W.  Fifer,  editor  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  presided.  Because  the  vote  was 


Governor  Townsend  f March  1939)  signs  an  act  which  would  have  permitted  Evansville  College  to  become  a  college  of  Indiana  University. 
President  Smith  and  the  trustees  rejected  the  offer  of  Indiana  University  to  convert  the  College  into  an  extension  center. 

A  t  left  Jerry  Beeler;  center  rear  Mayor  William  II.  Dress.  Others  are  state  senators  and  representatives. 
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far  from  unanimous,  Dr.  Fifer  apparently  considered  it  impor¬ 
tant  that  he  reassure  President  Wells  of  the  willingness  of  the 
Conference  to  have  Indiana  University  take  over  the  College. 
This  he  did  in  a  letter,  from  which  excerpts  follow: 

While  the  vote  against  the  proposition  was  larger 
than  some  of  us  had  anticipated,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
assure  you  that  through  the  discussion  no  hostility 
of  any  bitter  or  implacable  type  was  developed  .... 

I  have  no  impression  whatever  that  any  abiding 
opposition  will  remain  in  the  Conference  concerning 
the  plan.  A  number  of  men  voted  in  the  negative 
simply  to  express  their  disappointment  in  the  fact 
that  Methodism  could  not  continue  Evansville  Col¬ 
lege.  .  .  .  My  sympathy  was  altogether  with  the 
proposed  plan  and  I  studied  carefully  the  spirit  and 
the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  Conference .... 

I  believe  that  a  number  of  the  men  who  did  not 
vote  for  the  plan  were  perfectly  willing  for  the 
majority  of  almost  two  to  one  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  .  .  .  they  themselves  remaining 

without  responsibility  for  their  action.  ...  I  wish 
you  to  consider  these  facts  and  not  take-  the 
negative  vote  too  seriously. 

Even  before  the  favorable  action  by  the  College  trustees  and 
the  Conference,  the  governor  of  the  state,  M.  Clifford  Town¬ 
send,  had  expressed  opposition,  saying  that  he  favored  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  center  in  Evansville.  Presidents  of  the 
independent  and  church  related  colleges  of  the  state  also  were 
opposed,  believing  that  the  take-over  of  Evansville  College  was 
only  the  beginning  and  that  eventually  all  private  colleges  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  state  universities.  Many  alumni  of  Indiana 
University  were  concerned  also  lest  the  University’s  resources  be 
spread  too  thin,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Bloomington  campus. 

Fearing  that  the  proposed  new  charter  for  the  College  if 
placed  before  the  legislature  might  be  amended  to  provide  for 
only  an  extension  center,  the  advisory  committee  searched  for 
another  legal  method  and  found  it  in  the  not-for-profit 
corporation  act  of  1935.  But  since  the  act  did  not  specifically 
include  colleges  among  the  organizations  which  could  be 
incorporated  under  it,  the  committees  decided  to  seek  an 
amendment  to  remove  all  doubt.  Early  in  March  the  amended 
act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by  Governor 
Townsend.  Since  it  had  been  quite  generally  assumed  that 
legislative  action  was  the  only  remaining  hurdle  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted,  the  public  generally  believed  that  the  union  of 
Evansville  College  with  Indiana  University  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

This  legislation  cleared  the  way  for  Evansville  College  to 
become  a  college  of  Indiana  University,  but  there  still  remained 
the  terms  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  trustees  of  the  two  schools. 
Since  the  Indiana  University  budget  had  been  prepared  without 
reference  to  a  school  at  Evansville,  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  trustees  had  pledged  sufficient  funds  to  support  the  junior 
and  senior  years  for  two  years,  while  the  University  would 
finance  the  freshmen  and  sophomore  years  from  fees.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  the  Evansville  College  trustees  had  not 
adopted  a  budget,  nor  had  it  elected  the  faculty  for  the  coming 


year. 

For  the  students  and  faculty,  there  followed  a  period  of 
concern  and  insecurity  as  they  waited  for  a  definite  plan  to  be 
offered  by  the  University.  The  suspense  was  harshly  broken 
when  a  letter  from  President  Wells  to  President  Smith  confirmed 
their  worst  fears— Indiana  University  could  accept  the  College 
only  as  an  extension  center,  offering  two  years  of  work  and 
without  the  activities  usually  associated  with  college  life. 
Moreover,  the  letter  proposed  that  the  endowment  fund  be 
liquidated  to  pay  the  college  debt  and  to  give  members  of  the 
faculty  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  with  pay.  Whether  any  of  the 
faculty  would  be  retained  by  the  University  after  the  leave  was 
not  mentioned,  but  the  faculty  quickly  decided  that  they  were 
being  told  good-bye.  If  any  funds  were  left,  it  was  suggested 
that  they  be  given  to  the  Methodist  Church  to  be  used  for 
educational  work  “with  the  hope  that  they  might  find  their  way 
to  DePauw  University.” 

Parts  of  the  letter  from  President  Wells  follow: 

If  we  are  to  utilize  this  property,  we  must  do  so 
free  from  traditional  concepts,  and  on  an  extension 
basis  similar  to  that  on  which  we  are  operating  .  .  . 
elsewhere.  This  will  allow  us  to  adjust  the  program 
to  the  cultural  and  vocational  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  both  of  college  age  and  beyond.  It  is  our 
informed  opinion  that  .  .  .  only  such  a  program 
has  the  support  of  public  opinion  generally  and  of 
such  specific  parties  at  interest  such  as  the  governor, 
legislative  leaders,  the  church-related  schools  of  the 
state,  and  the  other  state-supported  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

We  believe  that  the  gift  of  these  remaining  funds 
[as  described  above]  should  be  made  in  satisfaction 
of  the  hopes  of  scores  of  donors  that  their  funds 
would  be  utilized  to  further  church-related  educa¬ 
tion,  and  as  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  group  of 
citizens  at  present  in  charge  of  Evansville  College 
that  they  are  willing  to  accept  from  Indiana 
University  a  state-supported  program  in  harmony 
with  the  program  in  the  other  urban  centers  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  initiation  of  any  future  change  or 
adjustment  in  that  program  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
trustees  of  Indiana  University.  .  .  . 

If  there  is  disposition  on  the  part  of  your  board 
to  entrust  the  resources  of  Evansville  College  to  us 
upon  the  conditions  outlined  above,  we  shall  strive 
with  our  resources  and  experience  to  fill  [the]  need. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  .  .  .  your  board  decides 
to  embark  upon  a  different  program,  you  may  be 
assured  of  our  cordial  cooperation  in  every  way 
possible. 

Release  of  this  information  had  an  explosive  result.  Within 
days  strong  statements  of  protest  were  presented  by  the  faculty, 
the  students  and  the  alumni.  Thoroughly  aroused,  these  groups, 
though  they  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  offer  of  Indiana 
University  would  be  accepted,  nevertheless  set  out  in  strongest 
terms  what  they  considered  an  incredibly  unwise  proposal  for 
Evansville  College  to  accept. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  arguments  were  contained  in  a 
statement  by  the  faculty  to  the  board  of  trustees.  After 
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establishing  their  right  to  speak  on  the  matter  because  of  their 
training  and  experience  in  education,  their  loyalty  and  sacrifice, 
(salary  reductions  beginning  in  1933  were  still  not  fully 
restored)  their  concern  for  the  youth  of  Evansville,  and  their 
love  for  and  faith  in  the  College,  they  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  argument  that  an  extension  center  could  provide  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  youth  of  Evansville  and  vicinity.  In  an 
extension  center,  they  said,  there  would  be  no  student 
government,  organized  guidance  programs,  health  services, 
athletics,  social  organizations  or  alumni  body.  Also  they  pointed 
out  that  Evansville  College  (and  most  other  colleges)  would  at 
best  accept  but  one  year’s  work  done  in  extension.  Why  have  an 
extension  center  whose  credits  are  only  partially  accepted  by 
the  existing  college?  The  statement  reiterated  the  need  for  a 
four-year  college  at  Evansville.  Why,  the  letter  asked,  should 
Evansville  trade  for  a  two-year  extension  center  a  four-year, 
North  Central  accredited  college  with  strong  programs  in  liberal 
arts,  education,  business  administration  and  engineering,  with  a 
student  body  of  more  than  400,  a  loyal  and  able  faculty,  alumni 
numbering  more  than  1200,  an  endowment  fund  of  more  than 
$400,000,  and  a  campus,  buildings,  and  equipment  easily  worth 
a  million  dollars? 

To  students,  faculty,  and  alumni  alike  it  was  unthinkable 
that  the  offer  made  by  Indiana  University  would  be  even 
seriously  considered,  much  less  accepted. 

On  May  26  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  met  to 
consider  the  proposal.  President  Smith  presented  a  strong 


statement  in  opposition.  He  reminded  the  committee  that  when 
the  program  for  a  municipal  college  began,  the  purpose  had 
been  to  strengthen  the  College  and  make  it  available  to  many 
more  students.  During  the  two  years  since  the  change  was 
suggested,  he  had  often  spoken  out  against  its  becoming  a  junior 
college  or  an  extension  center. 

“How,”  he  asked,  “can  an  extension  center  train  teachers 
for  our  public  schools,  since  four  years’  preparation  are  now 
required?  Today  there  are  fifty  professions  and  vocations 
requiring  four  years  of  college  preparation.  Would  you  deprive 
[our  young  people]  of  a  four-year  course  and  thereby  prevent 
many  from  getting  pre-professional  training  for  law,  medicine, 
ministry,  dentistry  and  other  life  work?” 

He  then  suggested  that  the  state  operate  a  junior  college  on 
the  Evansville  campus  and  that  the  Evansville  College  be 
reorganized  as  a  senior  college  with  an  additional  year  added  for 
a  master’s  degree  program. 

“Failing  some  such  plan  as  this,”  he  said,  “I  see  no  other 
practical  proposal  than  that  the  College  become  a  municipal 
college;  that  an  enabling  act  be  secured  from  the  next 
legislature.” 

This  statement  makes  it  clear  that  President  Smith  expected 
the  committee  to  reject  Indiana  University’s  offer.  He  was 
prepared  to  return  to  his  first  plan,  a  municipal  college.  He 
added,  “It  seems  advisable  for  your  committee  to  recommend 
the  continuation  of  negotiations  with  Indiana  University  and 
the  continuation  of  the  present  College  program  for  at  least 
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another  year.” 

But  as  the  meeting  continued  it  became  clear  that  certain 
influential  members  had  decided  to  accept  Indiana  University’s 
offer  of  an  extension  center.  Probably  they  were  influenced  by 
suggestions  which  they  had  received  sub  rosa  that  before  long  a 
new  governor  might  agree  to  add  the  junior  and  senior  years  at 
Evansville.  Wishful  thinking  helped  them  to  believe  that  this 
would  happen.  The  action  of  the  committee  was  as  follows: 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the 
citizens  advisory  committee  request  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  to  negotiate  further  with  Indiana  University 
and  to  secure  the  best  terms  possible;  that  if  no 
better  terms  can  be  secured,  the  university ’s  pro¬ 
posal  to  conduct  an  extension  center  in  the  pro¬ 
perty  belonging  to  Evansville  College  rent-free  be 
accepted-,  and  that  such  terms  as  are  agreed  upon  by 
the  subcommittee  be  the  basis  of  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  advisory  committee. 

With  scarcely  a  sound  the  sky  had  fallen.  After  eighty-one 
years  (sixty-one  at  Moores  Hill  and  twenty  at  Evansville)  the 
end  apparently  had  come.  When  the  committee  was  created,  it 
had  been  assured  that  the  trustees  would  follow  its  recommen¬ 
dations.  Moreover,  several  of  the  more  influential  trustees  were 
on  the  committee.  President  Smith’s  report  to  the  board  at  its 
meeting  June  2,  apparently  written  after  the  committee’s 
meeting,  spoke  strongly  of  the  need  of  a  four-year  program. 
Without  specifically  advising  against  the  advisory  committee’s 
recommendation,  he  made  it  clear  the  Indiana  University’s  offer 
was  not  satisfactory.  Two  paragraphs  read: 

It  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  faculty  of  Evansville  College  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  be  a  backward 
step  for  Evansville  College  and  would  limit  higher 
educational  facilities  for  Evansville.  .  .  .  It  is  our 
judgment  that  you  would  not  find  an  educator 
anywhere  in  this  country  who  .  .  .  would  advise 
you  to  turn  Evansville  College  over  to  the  state  for 
an  extension  center.  The  limitations  on  such  a 
program  are  evident  as  we  examine  the  work  of 
extension  centers  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Your  faculty  and  administration  are  objective 
and  sincere  in  their  judgment  that  this  board  of 
trustees  should  consider  only  such  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  College  as  will  provide  this 
area  with  four  years  of  collegiate  education. 

He  added:  “We  trust  that  the  negotiations  with  Indiana 
University  will  continue,  with  the  hope  that  sometime  in  the 
future  a  plan  might  be  found  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
trustees  of  both  institutions.” 

Whether  the  president’s  forceful  arguments  for  the  four-year 
program  and  against  the  extension  center  would  have  caused  the 
trustees  to  reject  the  committee’s  recommendation  will  never  be 
known  because  of  an  event  which  had  made  the  recommen¬ 
dations  and  the  opposing  arguments  academic.  On  the  night  of 
June  1,  the  day  before  the  trustee  meeting,  at  the  Alumni 
Association  annual  banquet,  President  Smith  was  the  speaker. 
He  reviewed  the  attempts  to  reorganize  the  College  and  said 


The  College  “Stadium.”  Erected  by  students  and  faculty  from  lumber 
from  a  tabernacle  at  Sixth  and  Vine  Streets.  It  seated  2000  and  was  used 
until  about  1938. 


emphatically  that  an  extension  center  was  not  acceptable.  It  is 
doubtful  that  he  knew  that  a  reporter  from  the  Evansville 
morning  paper  was  present;  but  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
modified  his  talk  had  he  known. 

It  happened  that  the  two  members  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee’s  subcommittee,  C.  B.  Enlow  and  Edward  Fehn,  had 
decided  to  call  on  Governor  Townsend  on  the  following  day  to 
request  better  terms.  Arising  early,  they  stopped  at  Vincennes 
for  breakfast.  Picking  up  the  Evansville  paper  they  read  the 
banner  headline  in  type  an  inch  and  a  half  high:  “I.  U.’s  Plan 
Unacceptable  to  College.”  There  followed  an  account  of 
President  Smith’s  speech  to  the  alumni.  The  two  men  ate  their 
breakfast  and  returned  to  Evansville. 

News  of  the  president’s  statement  had  gone  out  over 
Associated  Press  wires,  and  the  story  was  also  in  the  newspaper 
that  President  Wells  read  as  he  ate  his  breakfast.  Assuming  that 
the  story  expressed  the  official  position  of  the  College,  he 
quickly  released  a  statement  saying  he  understood  the  reasons 
for  the  action,  that  the  decision  may  have  been  best  both  for 
Evansville  College  and  Indiana  University,  and  pledging  to  the 
College  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the  university. 

When  the  board  met,  the  committee’s  recommendation  was 
not  presented.  Instead  a  resolution  was  adopted  thanking  the 
committee  for  its  “thorough,,  sympathetic,  and  sacrificial 
cooperation”  and  asking  it  to  continue  its  work.  The  board  then 
proceeded  with  its  usual  business,  approved  a  budget  and 
elected  the  faculty  for  the  following  year. 

A  newspaper  article  a  few  days  later  quoted  Chairman 
Richard  R.  McGinnis  as  saying  that  the  committee  would 
continue  to  work  for  a  solution  of  the  College’s  problems,  but 
committee  members  interviewed  said  they  understood  they  had 
completed  their  work. 

For  many  years  some  Evansville  and  Tri-State  residents 
mistakenly  assumed  that  the  attempt  had  been  an  act  of 
desperation  on  the  part  of  Evansville  College  and  that  since  it 
had  failed,  the  College  would  close.  This  widespread  belief 
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caused  the  College  much  concern  during  the  summer  of  1939. 
Letters  were  sent  to  all  students  explaining  that  the  College 
would  be  operating  as  usual  in  the  fall.  Newspaper  articles  were 
prepared  and  brochures  were  distributed.  When  the  College 
opened  in  September  it  appeared  that  the  widespread  discussion 
of  the  College’s  problem  and  the  attendant  publicity  had  been 
helpful  rather  than  otherwise.  Enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1938 
had  been  429;  in  the  fall  of  1939  it  was  461. 

President  Smith,  feeling  that  failure  of  both  the  municipal 
and  state  college  proposals  endangered  the  future  of  the  College, 
resigned  on  May  1,  1940,  and  became  the  minister  of  Central 
Avenue  Methodist  Church  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  the  Conference.  In  1947  he  returned  to  his  home 
state  of  California. 

At  his  final  meeting  with  the  board  of  trustees  on  February 
23,  1940,  President  Smith  reviewed  the  development  of  the 
College  during  the  four  years  of  his  presidency  in  the  following 
words: 

“The  last  part  of  my  fourth  year  as  president  of  Evansville 
College  is  at  hand.  These  past  four  years  the  enrollment  has 
increased  steadily  from  368  to  455  in  the  regular  student  body, 
288  in  extension  classes  and  334  in  the  last  summer  session,  a 
total  enrollment  of  1077.  A  bank  debt  of  $68,000  has  been 
paid;  endowment  has  increased;  revolving  student  loan  funds 
have  been  increased  $4000  and  bequests,  $6541 ;  all  salaries  have 
been  increased  five  per  cent.  The  budget  of  approximately 
$152,000  has  always  been  in  balance,  and  this  fiscal  year,  with 
the  income  in  excess  of  expenditures  because  of  an  increase  in 
enrollment,  will  show  a  substantial  surplus  of  about  $25,000. 


“During  my  administration  the  educational  objectives  of  the 
College  have  been  redefined,  the  curriculum  reorganized  to 
provide  for  a  junior  and  senior  college.  Eight  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty,  all  of  whom  are  making  scholarly, 
effective  contributions  to  its  life  and  work.  A  Board  of  Women 
Counselors  of  75  members  has  been  organized  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  College.  ...  An  Athletic  Board  of  Control  was 
organized  two  years  ago  and  has  been  promoting  a  program 
which  has  greatly  increased  attendance  at  intercollegiate  games 
and  has  reduced  the  deficit  in  our  budget  item  for  athletics  from 
$3373  last  year  to  $413  this  year.  We  have  .  .  .  become  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  and  have 
strengthened  our  academic  quality  as  a  Christian  educational 
institution. 

“The  very  success  of  the  College  this  year  would  appear  to 
be  our  embarrassment,  for  there  are  those  who  have  felt,  if  not 
hoped,  that  it  would  gradually  get  worse  until  its  failure  would 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  state’s  offer  for  an 
extension  center.  The  College  is  21  years  of  age  now.  It  has  had 
a  vigorous  youth,  and  it  enters  into  its  maturity  looking  for 
friends  and  those  who  will  support  it  with  their  gifts  and  their 
good  will.  Therefore,  toward  the  close  of  the  best  year  of  the 
College  history,  with  the  largest  student  body,  stronger  faculty, 
enthusiastic  spirit,  a  remodeled  curriculum,  modern  courses 
supplying  needs  of  our  day  in  the  city,  such  as  the  private  pilot 
training  program,  and  with  new  work  in  the  evening  division 
being  ‘tailor-made’  to  the  city  of  Evansville  and  its  needs,  with 
an  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of  an  excellent  faculty,  a 
loyal  student  body,  and  a  board  of  trustees  who  are  concerned 


Dedication  of  the  Headen  Retreat  pool,  about  1928.  Left  to  right  -  Professor  Howard  Fifield  Legg,  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Bigney,  President  Earl  E.  Harper,  Mrs. 
Heber  Headen. 
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R.  Vance  Hartke,  President  of  Student  Government  (now  U.S.  Senator), 
crowning  homecoming  queen,  Dorothy  Bauermeister  [Doemer] ,  fall 
1940. 


for  the  welfare  of  the  institution,  I  now  tender  my  resignation 
to  take  effect  as  of  May  1,  1940. 

“The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  been  valuable 
beyond  measure.  Its  diversity  in  dealing  with  governor,  legis¬ 
lature,  politicians,  state  college  presidents  and  trustees,  private 
and  church  related  institutions,  the  press,  the  Community  Fund, 
civic  leaders,  educational  specialists,  survey  experts,  faculty, 
students,  alumni,  church  men— its  diversity  has  given  me  breadth 
if  not  depth  of  understanding  of  men,  of  youth,  and  of  issues. 

“I  have  loved  the  work;  I  have  grown  to  love  this  College, 
and  I  believe  in  its  future  with  all  my  heart.  Here  may  Christian 
democracy  be  exalted  in  principle  and  practice,  for  if  demo¬ 
cracy  with  its  responsibility  to  the  individual  and  its  repudiation 
of  dictators  and  of  shifty  and  shortsighted  policies,  its  govern¬ 
ment  by  conference  and  majority  where  each  individual 
judgment  counts  as  one  and  one  only— if  democracy  is  not 
nurtured  in  our  independent  and  liberal  colleges,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  what  will  happen  to  Evansville  College,  to  you, 
and  to  me.” 


■ '  ;  ’  ■ ' 1  > 
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Stone  seats  and  sundial  in  the  Clifford  Garden,  given  by  Mrs.  George  O.  Clifford  and  James  L.  Clifford.  In  inscriptions  read  “In  memory  of  Emily  Orr 
Clifford  1866-1952  and  first  woman  trustee  of  Evansville  College.  ”  Emily  Orr  Clifford  was  the  wife  of  George  S.  Clifford  (1858-1927),  the  “father”  of 
Evansville  College. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


President  Lincoln  B.  Hale;  Growth  Begins  &  W.  W.  II 


The  fourteen  years  of  Lincoln  B.  Hale’s  presidency  of 
Evansville  College  (1940  to  1954)  were  years  of  great  activity 
and  remarkable  achievement.  The  twenty -one  years  from  1919 
to  1940  had  been  filled  with  financial  struggles.  There  were  at 
first  the  problems  of  acquiring  a  campus,  erecting  a  building, 
and  in  general  getting  the  College  established.  Then  followed  the 
great  depression  with  all  energy  directed  to  keeping  the  College 
alive  as  financial  structures  crashed  one  after  another  and 
unemployment,  and  first  the  soup  kitchens  and  later  the  W.P.A., 
became  a  way  of  life  for  millions.  Six  years  after  the  opening  of 
the  College  in  1919,  enrollment  in  the  fall  semester  reached 
500,  but  thereafter  it  fluctuated  around  450,  where  it  remained, 
except  for  the  war  years,  until  the  arrival  of  the  veterans  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  From  283  in  the  fall  of  1944  (the  low 
point)  it  rocketed  to  1722  in  1947.  However,  by  the  time  of  Dr. 
Hale’s  departure  in  1954  the  enrollment  had  declined  to  969.  It 
reached  its  post-war  low  of  861  in  the  fall  of  1952. 

Lincoln  Hale  came  to  Evansville  College  in  August,  1939,  as 
dean  and  registrar,  following  the  retirement  of  Charles  E. 
Torbet.  On  the  resignation  of  President  Smith  May  1, 1940,  he 
was  named  acting  president  and  in  June,  1941,  president.  He 
brought  to  his  position  both  an  unusual  background  of 
preparation  and  a  dynamic  if  somewhat  abrasive  personality. 

A  native  of  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  born  August  23,  1899,  he 
learned  the  machinist’s  trade  following  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1916.  In  1918  he  entered  the  army  and  served  in 
France.  Returning  in  1919  he  spent  two  years  as  a  draftsman. 
But  his  strong  interest  in  people  led  him  in  1921  to  the  position 
of  assistant  boys’  work  secretary  in  the  New  Haven  Y.M.C.A.  By 
1923  he  was  educational  secretary,  directing  a  night  school 
program  of  700  students.  That  fall  he  so  impressed  the  dean  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University  that  he  was  admitted  to 
that  school  although  he  had  never  had  a  day  of  formal  college 
training.  Holding  his  Y.M.C.A.  job  also,  he  completed  the 
three-year  divinity  course  in  four  years,  receiving  the  B.D. 
degree  in  1927. 

From  1927  to  1930  he  was  in  Greece  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Thessaloniki  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute.  Returning 
in  1930  he  became  pastor  of  the  Oxford  (Connecticut) 
Congregational  Church  and  also  a  graduate  student  at  Yale.  He 
received  his  Masters’  degree  in  1933  and  Iris  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  1936.  His  thesis  was  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  problems  of  student  adjustment  to  college,  which 
was  later  published  under  the  title  From  School  to  College.  In 


1936  he  went  to  Carleton  College  as  director  of  student 
personnel  and  placement  and  adviser  to  freshmen. 

After  one  year  as  dean  and  registrar  at  Evansville,  he  was 
chosen  acting  president  in  1940  and  a  year  later  president, 
which  position  he  held  until  1954,  when  he  resigned  to  head  the 
federal  government’s  Foreign  Operations  Administration  mis¬ 
sion  to  Israel. 

Perhaps  few  men  ever  worked  harder  than  did  Lincoln  Hale 
during  his  fourteen  years  as  president.  His  energy  was  pro¬ 
digious.  Once  embarked  on  a  program,  he  was  tenacious  and 
unbending  in  his  determination  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  If  he  had  self-doubts,  they  were  not  apparent  to 
those  with  whom  he  worked;  but  he  had  a  dogmatism  common 
to  those  who  are  convinced  of  their  rightness  but  who  refuse  to 
defend  their  position  by  implying  that  no  other  position  merits 
consideration.  Add  to  this  an  explosive  temper  and  a  slight  but 
recognizable  touch  of  paranoia,  and  there  was  a  man  who,  in 
spite  of  his  unquestioned  intelligence  and  ability,  was  at  times  a 
heavy  cross  to  many  members  of  his  faculty  and  other 
subordinates.  Faculty  and  staff  who  lived  through  the  Hale 


President  Lincoln  B.  Hale,  1940-1954,  with  plans  of  Union  Building 
which  was  completed  in  1951.  The  picture  is  of  the  Engineering  and 
Science  Building,  completed  in  1947. 
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years  or  a  part  of  them  will  not  soon  forget  his  displeasure  when 
he  was  crossed  or  when  something  went  wrong.  Face  red  and 
jaws  quivering,  he  would  remove  his  glasses  and  clench  the 
temples  in  his  teeth.  It  was  alleged  that  new  temples  for  his 
glasses  every  six  months  was  routine.  But  his  anger  subsided 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  arose  and  usually  an  apology  followed. 
But  in  some  instances  mature  men  left  his  office  quite  shaken 
and  trembling  with  anger  and  resentment,  vowing  they  would 
never  enter  it  again,  and  some  resignations  followed  these 
episodes. 

But  Hale  was  intensely  human  and  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  the  faculty  and  the  well-being  of  the  students.  When 
misfortune  struck  he  was  first  to  offer  sympathy  and  to  give 
comfort.  His  dedication  to  the  College  was  never  in  question, 
and  his  sincere  desire  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  greater  service 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the  students  could  not  be 
doubted.  In  all  his  speeches  and  articles  there  appears  his 
philosophy  that  the  College  must  be  the  servant  of  the 
community,  providing  not  only  technical  and  practical  training 
but  moral  and  spiritual  leadership  as  well.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Evening  College  he  was  proud  to  tell  the  trustees  that  its  courses 
included  not  only  business,  education  and  engineering  but  also 
literature,  art,  music,  philosophy  and  religion—  non-vocational 
subjects  for  the  development  of  personality  and  character.  He 
told  the  trustees  that  the  College  was  moving  back  to  the 
emphasis  originally  given  it  by  President  Hughes— that  of  serving 
the  community  not  only  through  the  education  of  its  youth, 
but  also  by  its  involvement  in  programs  for  community 
improvement.  This  emphasis,  he  thought,  had  been  neglected 
during  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Harper  and  Smith. 
During  President  Hale’s  fourteen  years  the  creation  of  the 
Evening  College,  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study,  the  Center  for 
Industrial  Relations,  the  Preparatory  Music  School,  the  School 
of  Nursing,  the  re-organization  of  the  Co-op  Engineering 
program  and  cooperation  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  are 
indicative  of  his  desire  to  put  the  College  at  the  service  of  the 
community;  it  was  his  sure  conviction  that  these  developments 
would  strengthen  the  ties  of  the  College  with  the  community 
and  would  lead  to  meaningful  financial  support.  That  his 
intuition  was  correct  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  programs  has  been  dropped  in  the  following  years 
(although  cooperation  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  is 
somewhat  less  close)  and  that  Evansville  has  been  amazingly 
generous  in  its  support  of  a  massive  building  program  which 
began  in  1945  and  still  continues. 

Even  before  becoming  acting  president.  Hale  was  hard  at 
work  creating  a  night  school  program.  First  known  as  the 
Evening  College,  it  began  its  operation  in  September,  1940,  with 
an  initial  program  of  122  courses.  Of  these  courses,  he  told  the 
trustees,  83  could  be  considered  in  the  liberal  arts,  24  were  in 
business  and  15  in  engineering. 

In  the  same  year,  1940,  an  agreement  with  Deaconess 


Hospital  provided  for  much  of  the  classroom  work  of  the  nurses 
in  training  to  be  done  at  the  College  with  college  instructors 
doing  the  teaching.  This  program  still  continues. 

Another  opportunity  for  community  cooperation  which 
President  Hale  developed  appeared  in  1941,  when  Mrs.  Ora  Mae 
Cluthe  Eades  suggested  and  the  College  accepted  an  affiliation 
with  her  Cluthe  School  of  Music,  an  applied  music  school  for 
students  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  proved  so  satisfactory  to  both  parties  that  in  1942  the 
College  absorbed  the  Cluthe  School,  Mrs.  Eades  presenting  the 
school  with  all  its  equipment  as  a  gift  to  the  College.  Known 
thereafter  as  the  Preparatory  Music  School,  it  continued  to  be 
housed  in  the  building  known  as  Cluthe  Hall  until  1962,  when 
the  Fine  Arts  building  was  erected  on  the  campus. 

Immediately  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  December  7, 
1941,  and  the  declaration  of  war  on  Germany  and  Japan, 
President  Hale  moved  to  ready  the  College  for  any  service  which 
it  might  contribute  to  the  war  effort.  First  of  all,  he  felt  the 
College  must  continue  its  basic  job  of  education,  for  it  was  clear 
that  manpower  alone  would  not  win  the  war.  Men— and 
women— must  be  trained  for  leadership  and  for  technical 
competence.  Additional  courses  in  mathematics  and  physics 
were  added.  Semesters  were  shortened  to  16  weeks  and  the 
summer  session  extended  from  eight  weeks  to  twelve.  Later  the 
trimester  plan  was  introduced,  there  being  three  terms  of  16 
weeks  each.  Through  these  adjustments  students  could  complete 
four  years’  work  in  three  or  less. 

WORLD  WAR  II 

“Congratulations  to  the  Class  of  1940,”  wrote  Max  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  editor  of  The  Crescent,  in  the  issue  of  May  24,  1940. 
“You  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  graduate.  We  of  ’41,  ’42, 
and  ’43  may  never  finish,  or  at  best  at  a  much  later  date.” 

For  Max  Thompson,  the  nervous,  unhappy  and  pessimistic 
editor  of  the  College  newspaper,  these  words  were  more 
prophetic  than  he  knew;  although  he  was  graduated  with  his 
class  in  1941,  less  than  three  years  later  he  was  a  casualty  of 
World  War  II,  dying  in  an  exploding  plane  on  a  bombing  mission 
over  Germany,  one  of  thirty-two  known  dead  among  the  alumni 
and  former  students  of  the  College. 

Among  Evansville  College  students  as  elsewhere  the  idea 
that  America  inevitably  would  enter  the  conflict  developed 
slowly.  The  campus  had  gone  through  a  strong  peace  movement 
only  a  few  years  before.  Following  a  movement  which  began  at 
Princeton  University,  a  chapter  of  Veterans  of  Future  Wars  was 
established  at  the  College.  The  students  were  motivated  by  U.  S. 
Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye’s  investigations  of  the  munitions  makers, 
whom  he  styled  “merchants  of  death,”  as  well  as  by  the 
pressure  being  exerted  on  Congress  by  World  War  I  veterans  for 
larger  bonuses  for  war-time  service.  Said  The  Crescent  on  March 
20, 1936: 
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Plans  are  underway  for  the  organization  of  an 
Evansville  College  chapter  of  the  Veterans  of  Future 
Wars.  .  .  .  The  founders  announce  that  they  will 
demand  a  bonus  of  $1000,  with  interest  com¬ 
pounded  backward  from  1965  to  date. 

Women  of  Vassar  are  reported  to  have  organized 
an  auxiliary  known  as  Gold  Star  Mothers  of 
Veterans  of  Future  Wars.  They  will  agitate  for  free 
trips  to  France  to  visit  the  future  graves  of  their 
unborn  sons. 

This  was  war  protest  1936  style,  and  while  it  was  partly  in 
fun,  it  also  expressed  the  cynicism  of  students  about  the  state  of 
the  world,  which  already  was  preparing  for  another  armed 
conflict  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  Armistice  of  1918.  One 
result  was  a  heated  complaint  by  the  American  Legion  and 
other  patriotic  organizations,  a  situation  which  added  to  the 
burdens  of  Dean  Torbet,  who  was  then  acting  president. 

As  the  war  came  nearer,  The  Crescent  expressed  the  distaste 
of  the  students.  On  February  28,  1941,  the  lead  editorial, 
written  by  Thompson,  was  an  open  letter  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  which  read: 

We  agree,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  we  must  defend 
our  country  and  its  democracy  at  any  price. 

But,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  cannot  agree  with  your 
definition  of  American  democracy.  From  where  we 


stand,  American  democracy  is  in  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  desire  to  “defend  democracy  all  over  the 
world”  as  you  so  vigorously  propose. 

By  defending  democracy  all  over  the  world,  we 
suspect  that  you  mean  defending  Britain,  since  it  is 
said  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  flag. 

Less  than  a  month  later  there  were  bitter  words  in  the 
column  “Somebody  Told  Me,”  written  by  Clayton  Mundy, 
concerning  the  lend-lease  bill,  which  had  just  become  law. 

The  object  of  this  act  is  all-out  aid  to  Britain. 

The  result  will  be  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war. 

We  are  being  prepared  psychologically  for  a  war, 
because  we  are  being  told,  unofficially,  of  course, 
that  this  is  our  war  and  England  is  fighting  our 
battle.  Our  freedom  will  not  be  taken  away  from  us; 
we  will  be  asked  to  give  it  up  voluntarily  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

But  the  attitude  of  students  changed  abruptly  with  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  December  7,  1941.  Students 
gathered  in  the  auditorium  on  December  8  to  hear  by  radio 
President  Roosevelt’s  “Day  of  Infamy”  speech,  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  declaration  of  war  on  Japan  and  Germany.  But 
there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  patriotic  fervor  and  students 
rushing  to  the  recruiting  offices,  which  had  marked  the  April  6, 
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1917,  declaration  of  war  on  Germany. 

The  Crescent  editorial  tone  changed  immediately.  The 
December  12  issue  carried  a  two-column,  large-type  editorial, 
written  by  the  new  editor,  Harry  Chandler,  each  paragraph  of 
which  closed  with  the  repeated  statement:  “Ours  is  a  just 
cause.” 

Let  it  be  repeated  over  and  over  that  we  did  not 
provoke  war.  Let  it  be  said  we  clung  to  the  last 
thread  of  hope  down  to  the  last  moment,  down  to 
the  moment  war  was  declared  upon  us.  Let  it  be 
said  we  entered  the  war  to  protect  our  right  to  live 
.  .  .  that  we  entered  through  our  altruistic  desire 
to  smash  the  shackles  from  conquered  nations,  to 
restore  God  to  the  Godless,  to  re-establish  order  and 
security  so  that  men  may  live  to  build,  not  to 
destroy.  OURS  IS  A  JUST  CAUSE! 

President  Hale  immediately  moved  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  the  College  in  support  of  the  war.  A  message  from  him  to  the 
students  and  faculty  appeared  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Crescent. 

We  are  at  war  with  Japan.  .  .  .  The  basic  phil¬ 
osophy  of  Hitler  and  his  axis  partners  demands  the 
overthrow  of  democracy.  ...  We  know  that  sac¬ 
rifices  as  yet  discernible  only  in  part  will  be  required 
of  us.  Let  there  be  no  discouragement  or  hesitation 
to  face  the  road  we  all  must  travel.  .  .  .  Let  us 
determine  that  our  American  way  of  life  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

By  January  President  Hale  was  ready  to  propose  the 
College’s  program  for  the  war  years,  and  it  was  promptly 
approved  by  the  faculty.  Winning  the  war  must  be  placed  ahead 
of  every  other  consideration.  The  College  must  cooperate  with 
every  agency  of  the  government.  The  summer  session  was 
extended  from  eight  weeks  to  twelve,  and  by  taking  heavier 
loads  students  could  be  graduated  in  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years.  In  September,  1943,  the  college  year  was  divided 
into  three  trimesters  of  sixteen  weeks  each.  Students  were 
admitted  and  beginning  courses  were  offered  in  January  and 
May  as  well  as  in  September.  The  physical  education  require¬ 
ment  was  extended  from  two  years  to  four,  with  military  drill 
optional  for  men.  Offerings  in  physics  and  mathematics  were 
expanded.  Special  courses  were  offered  for  nurses  aides  and  in 
first  aid,  radio  communication,  and  meteorology.  There  was  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  courses  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  the  war  and  to  prepare  students  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  post-war  world.  Since  September,  1939,  the  College  had 
been  training  airplane  pilots  under  contract  with  the  Civilian 
Aviation  Authority,  and  this  activity  was  quickly  accelerated. 

For  the  moment  this  was  about  all  the  College  could  do. 
Military  training  programs  were  not  yet  ready  for  announce¬ 
ment,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  when  they  were  announced 
the  College  could  participate,  because  of  the  complete  lack  of 
dormitories. 

The  inaugeration  of  President  Hale,  which  was  to  have  been 
on  February  21,  1942,  was  canceled. 

One  important  program  the  College  could  participate  in 
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without  having  dormitories  was  the  Engineering-Science  Defense 
(later  War)  Management  Training  Program  for  the  training  and 
upgrading  of  the  many  defense  (and  later  war)  workers  in 
Evansville  plants  having  government  contracts.  This  program 
was  directed  by  Purdue  University,  which  was  the  government’s 
contractor  in  Indiana.  The  program  began  in  May,  1941,  and 
continued  until  July,  1945.  Classes  were  held  at  the  College  in 
the  evenings,  and  during  the  four  years  192  classes  were 
organized  with  a  total  enrollment  of  3851.  Teachers  were  drawn 
from  industry.  Firms  supplying  the  largest  number  of  enroll¬ 
ments  were  Republic  Aviation,  307;  Servel,  Inc.,  285;  Sunbeam 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  189;  Missouri  Valley  Bridge 
and  Iron  Company  (Evansville  Shipyard),  177;  Southern  Indiana 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  168;  and  Chrysler  Ordnance,  125. 
Soon  after  war  was  declared,  Evansville  College  took  over  the 
management  of  the  program  in  fourteen  Southern  Indiana 
counties.  From  July,  1942,  until  July,  1945,  a  similar  program 
in  business  subjects  was  carried  on  by  the  College  in  cooperation 


Dedication  of  Navy  V-5  Program,  May  23,  1943,  Left  to  right  -  Indiana 
Governor  Henry  F.  Shricker,  Kentucky  Governor  Speed  Johnson, 
Commander  W.  H.  Gardner,  and  Lieutenant  Lee  Goebel. 

with  Indiana  University,  with  Professor  Dean  Long,  head  of  the 
business  administration  department,  in  charge.  During  the 
period  1111  persons  were  enrolled  in  56  classes. 

Although  these  programs  were  conducted  at  cost  without 


any  provision  for  profit,  they  were  helpful  to  the  College,  since 
a  part  of  the  salary  of  persons  already  on  the  staff  could  be 
charged  against  them,  and  the  government  paid  rental  for  the 
rooms  used.  Moreover,  it  acquainted  hundreds  of  persons  with 
the  work  of  the  College,  creating  a  basis  for  future  interest  and 
support,  especially  for  the  Evening  College. 

With  enrollment  dropping  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  and 
even  during  terms,  it  was  essential  to  the  financial  health  of  the 
College  that  some  more  remunerative  government  contract  be 
secured.  It  was  President  Hale  who  had  the  inspiration.  Just 
across  the  Ohio  River,  about  eight  miles  from  the  College  and 
two  miles  from  Henderson,  Kentucky,  was  the  Audubon 
(Kentucky)  State  Park,  and  on  its  southern  edge  lay  the 
Audubon  Park  CCC  Camp,  recently  abandoned,  but  still  in 
excellent  condition.  Securing  a  commitment  for  its  rental  from 
the  Kentucky  commissioner  of  parks,  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Vaughn, 
President  Hale  went  in  search  of  a  training  contract. 

Since  1939  the  College  had  trained  airplane  pilots  under  the 
C.A.A.,  and  also  had  trained  a  limited  number  of  pilots  for  the 
army.  In  both  cases  the  College  had  provided  ground  school 
instruction  and  flight  training  for  the  civilian  pilot’s  license.  In 
1943  the  Navy  was  expanding  its  pilot  training  program,  with 
three  segments  of  the  training  in  colleges  and  the  final  training 
in  fighters  and  bombers  at  Army  Air  Force  bases.  Evansville 
College  was  assigned  a  V-5  segment  of  the  training,  consisting  of 
eight  weeks  of  ground  school  and  forty  hours  in  the  air  in  light, 
civilian  planes.  The  flight  training  was  handled  by  a  separate 
corporation,  organized  for  that  purpose  by  Clarence  Leich,  a 
trustee  of  the  College. 

By  this  time  the  Evansville  Airport  had  been  pre-empted  by 
the  Army  Air  Force  for  the  testing  of  the  famous  Thunderbolt 
fighter  planes  being  built  in  large  numbers  by  Republic  Aviation 
Corporation  in  a  large  factory  which  had  been  constructed  just 
north  of  the  flying  field,  now  the  Whirlpool  Corporation 
refrigeration  plant.  The  problem  of  a  field  for  the  V-5  cadets 
was  met  by  the  city  of  Evansville,  which  leased  140  acres  of 
level  land  lying  north  of  outer  Division  Street  near  Burkhardt 
Road. 

For  ground  school  and  housing  the  Audubon  CCC  Camp 
was  activated,  with  Lt.  Col.  Lyle  V.  Courtney  (retired)  as  the 
military  officer  in  charge  for  the  College  and  Emerson  Henke, 
instructor  in  the  department  of  business  administration,  as 
manager.  Navy  Lieutenant  Lee  H.  Goebel  was  commander  of 
the  camp,  and  Lt.  Edward  Pomeroy  was  assigned  by  the  Navy 
for  physical  training  and  fitness. 

The  facility  was  opened  April  5,  1943,  with  fifty  cadets 
coming  from  a  Navy  indoctrination  program  at  Murray  State 
College  in  Kentucky.  Later  enrollment  went  to  approximately 
ninety  per  session.  From  Evansville  cadets  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  for  additional  training  in  navigation  and  other 
ground  school  subjects  and  for  experience  in  flying  heavier 
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planes.  Training  was  completed  at  the  Corpus  Christi  or  the 
Pensacola  air  bases. 

On  May  24  the  camp  was  officially  commissioned  by 
Commander  W.  H.  Gardiner,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  program 
for  a  large  area  in  the  Middle  West.  Governor  Keen  Johnson  of 
Kentucky  and  Governor  Henry  F.  Schricker  of  Indiana  were  the 
principal  speakers. 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  facility  was  closed  and  the 
contract  canceled  when  the  Navy  decided  it  had  enough  cadets 
in  the  “pipeline”  to  meet  its  foreseeable  needs.  The  College  had 
trained  335  Navy  cadets  in  its  part  of  the  program.  In  all,  its 
pilot  training  program  for  the  C.A.A.,  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
Evansville  College  trained  639  young  men  to  fly,  most  of  whom 
were  pilots  in  World  War  II  and  afterward.  For  its  part  in 
helping  in  the  war  emergency,  the  College  received  an  official 
commendation  from  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

For  the  College  the  experience  brought  with  it  a  feeling  of 
accomplishment  under  difficult  conditions.  The  income,  being 
greater  than  expense,  helped  the  College  to  avoid  deficits  in 
1943-44  and  194445  (some  of  the  income  being  received  in  the 
latter  year),  two  of  the  most  difficult  years  financially  since  the 
worst  of  the  depression. 

While  the  V-5  program  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of 
the  College’s  contribution  to  winning  the  war,  other  important 
changes  were  taking  place  on  the  campus.  Early  in  1942  Dr. 
Alvin  Strickler,  since  1921  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry 
and  through  all  his  years  on  the  faculty  a  favorite  of  the 
students,  volunteered  for  military  service  and  was  commissioned 
a  captain  in  the  Air  Corps.  Later  transferred  to  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  he  served  until  the  end  of  the  war,  returning  as 
a  lieutenant  colonel.  Many  faculty  members  were  past  draft  age 
(as  was  Dr.  Strickler).  Others  were  deferred  because  of  their 
essential  work.  In  1943,  the  board  approved  leaves  of  absence 
for  any  employee  entering  military  service,  but  ruled  that  leave 
would  not  be  granted  for  war  industry  jobs.  This  ruling  resulted 
in  the  resignation  of  William  V.  Slyker,  head  coach  and  head  of 
the  department  of  physical  education  since  1930,  and  of 
Gaylord  H.  Browne,  head  of  the  music  department  since  1934. 
Neither  returned  to  the  College  after  the  war,  Slyker  entering 
the  practice  of  law  in  Evansville,  while  Professor  Browne  went 
to  California  to  teach  in  George  Pepperdine  College. 

The  1942-43  year  was  divided  by  the  faculty  into  three 
sixteen-week  trimesters,  thus  accelerating  still  further  the 
already  speeded-up  program.  In  194344  three  commencements 
were  held,  in  December,  April  and  August. 

As  enrollment  diminished  and  students  devoted  more  time 
to  study  and  less  to  social  events,  reports  of  casualties  started 
coming  in.  The  first  alumnus  to  die  in  the  war  was  Loren  Bailey, 
’37,  who  was  killed  in  a  training  flight  accident  March  16,  1942, 
only  three  weeks  after  receiving  his  commission.  Bailey  was  a 
popular  student,  a  fine  basketball  and  football  man.  His  death 


brought  home  to  the  students  and  faculty  the  seriousness  of  the 
conflict. 

The  football  schedule  for  the  fall  of  1942  was  played,  with 
the  exception  of  the  final  game  with  James  Milliken  University 
late  in  October,  when,  with  the  squad  down  to  twelve  men  and 
travel  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  Coach  Slyker  felt  com¬ 
pelled  to  cancel.  Basketball  continued  on  an  abbreviated 
schedule  throughout  the  war,  Emerson  Henke  taking  the 
coaching  responsibilities  through  the  seasons  of  194344, 
1944-45,  and  194546.  Ace-capades,  the  student  variety  show 
which  had  been  an  annual  event,  was  canceled  for  the  duration. 
Outward  Bound,  the  Thespian  society’s  production  planned  for 
March,  1943,  became  a  casualty  when  the  two  male  leads, 
Lester  Driggers  and  Robert  Cummings,  left  for  service.  In 
March,  1943,  the  faculty  approved  a  short,  war-emergency 
curriculum  in  secretarial  science  to  be  given  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1943  and  the  spring  of  1944. 

At  the  board  meeting  of  October,  1943,  President  Hale 
reminded  the  trustees  that  six  of  their  number  were  in  uniform. 
Among  them  was  Richard  R.  McGinnis,  president  of  the  board, 
who,  though  well  over  military  service  age,  succeeded  finally  in 
being  accepted  by  the  Navy,  his  overseas  service  being  that  of 
beachmaster  in  troop  landing  operations  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Another  was  Lt.  Rufus  Putnam,  who  left  his  position  as 
business  manager  of  the  Evansville  Public  Schools  to  enter  the 
Navy.  Others  were  Lt.  Norbert  G.  Talbott,  Major  Ralph  Irons, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Captain  Sam  Orr,  and  Lt.  Ellis 
Carson,  the  latter  a  pilot  who  had  the  hazardous  job  of  “flying 
the  Burma  hump”  carrying  supplies  to  the  Chinese,  who  were 
fighting  the  Japanese. 

The  four  years  from  1942  until  1946  were  trying  years  for 
the  school.  Enrollment  in  the  fall  of  1944  dropped  to  290,  the 
lowest  since  the  College’s  third  year,  1921-22,  and  income 
dropped  severely.  But  through  President  Hale’s  astute  manage¬ 
ment  and  because  of  the  Navy  contract,  the  College  maintained 
its  record  of  no  deficit  since  1932-33.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  its 
former  students  and  graduates  (not  including  the  pilots  it 
trained)  had  entered  military  service,  and  its  service  on  the 
home-front  was  substantial. 

BUILDING  PROGRAM 

Perhaps  nothing  in  President  Hale’s  administration  was  of 
more  significance  than  the  building  program,  which  resulted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  and 
the  McCurdy  Alumni  Union  Building.  Since  1922  three  pre¬ 
sidents  had  spoken  often  and  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
additional  buildings;  yet  for  reasons  which  they  could  not 
control,  the  Administration  Hall  stood  for  twenty-five  years  in 
majestic  isolation,  until  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building 
was  completed  in  1947. 

Fund  raising  began  in  1943,  at  a  time  which  seemed  about 


as  inopportune  as  could  be  chosen.  The  nation  was  at  war,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  far  from  clear.  Building  materials  were 
controlled  for  essential  uses,  such  as  war  factories.  The 
government  needed  every  dollar  it  could  get  from  taxes  and 
loans.  But  there  were  some  pluses.  Incomes  were  high;  and 
because  production  of  automobiles,  house-hold  equipment,  and 
many  other  items  had  been  stopped,  many  people  had  more 
surplus  funds  than  ever  before.  Taxes  were  high,  but  the 
government  allowed  deductions  for  gifts.  Businesses  that  were  in 
the  excess  profits  tax  bracket  could  make  gifts  at  a  real  cost  of 
20  per  cent  or  less  of  the  amount  given.  And  while  it  was  the 
patriotic  duty  of  all  to  buy  war  bonds,  there  was  no  bar  to 
buying  them  in  the  name  of  the  College;  and  gifts  contributed  in 
cash  could  be  invested  in  war  bonds. 

In  June,  1942,  President  Hale  had  suggested  the  raising  of 
funds  for  buildings,  asking,  “Would  the  board  approve  such  a 
project  undertaken  in  a  modest  way  by  the  administrative 
officers,  presented  in  one  or  two  pieces  of  inexpensive  litera¬ 
ture,  and  followed  up  by  interviews  with  a  carefully  chosen 
group  of  prospects?”  If  the  matter  was  discussed,  it  was  not 
included  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  Apparently  the  question 
went  unanswered. 

At  the  trustee  meeting  in  October,  1942,  President  Hale 
presented  a  definite  plan  which  the  board  discussed  and  referred 
to  the  executive  committee.  His  recommendation  was  for  a 
science  building  to  cost  $300,000  and  a  women’s  dormitory  for 
35  students  to  cost  $75,000.  In  March,  1943,  he  reported  only 
that  he  had  been  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  give  attention 
to  the  building  fund. 

But  plans  apparently  took  form  very  rapidly  after  this 
meeting,  for  at  a  special  meeting  on  April  29  the  trustees 
resolved  to  “proceed  immediately  to  raise  funds  for  buildings, 
equipment,  and  endowment.” 

The  catalyst  may  well  have  been  an  incident  which  President 
Hale  later  mentioned  as  the  point  at  which  he  became  convinced 
that  funds  could  be  raised.  Eager  to  be  convinced,  President 
Hale  was  most  receptive  to  a  suggestion  made  by  W.  C.  Bussing, 
president  of  the  Evansville  Printing  Corporation,  as  they  sat 
together  at  a  Red  Cross  fund  raising  meeting  in  March,  1943. 
Mr.  Bussing  explained  why  he  thought  the  College  could 
successfully  raise  a  building  fund  and  concluded  by  saying  he 
would  start  the  fund  with  $500. 

“Will  you  put  that  in  writing?”  Dr.  Hale  asked. 

“Of  course,”  Bussing  replied,  and  drawing  a  calling  card 
from  his  pocket  he  wrote  on  it  the  promise  he  had  just  made, 
not  realizing,  probably,  that  before  the  building  fund  was 
completed  it  would  cost  him  and  his  company  twenty  times  the 
amount  he  had  promised  at  the  Red  Cross  dinner. 

On  the  same  day  that  trustees  gave  their  approval,  a  contract 
was  signed  with  the  American  City  Bureau  of  Chicago  for 
direction  and  counsel.  This  began  a  relationship  which  contin- 
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McCurdy  Alumni  Memorial  Union,  Third  major  building  on  the  campus, 
completed  January  1951.  It  honors  Col.  William  H.  McCurdy,  charter 
trustee  and  generous  supporter  of  the  College. 


ued  for  twenty  years,  during  which  time  more  than  three  and 
one-half  million  dollars  was  raised  for  Evansville  College 
buildings.  During  President  Hale’s  administration  more  than 
$1,250,000  was  raised  for  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building 
and  the  McCurdy  Alumni  Union.  Money  for  the  Engineering 
Building  was  secured  through  what  was,  for  Evansville  at  least,  a 
new  technique— the  solicitation  of  a  limited  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  businesses  for  relatively  large  gifts.  Finally  in  1947 
there  was  a  city-wide  campaign  for  the  Student  Union  Building, 
which  raised  about  $420,000.  Throughout  the  period  President 
Hale  did  much  of  the  solicitation,  although  he  had  loyal  support 
from  many  of  the  trustees  and  other  interested  citizens. 

As  first  announced  the  goal  was  $650,000— $300,000  for 
Engineering  and  Science,  $150,000  for  the  Union,  $150,000  for 
a  gymnasium,  and  $50,000  for  expenses  and  uncollected 
pledges.  How  completely  unrealistic  these  figures  were  soon  was 
apparent.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  Engineering  and  Science 
Building  was  $700,000,  the  Union  $650,000,  and  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  when  finally  built  in  1962,  $940,000. 

Hale’s  priorities  as  to  buildings  did  not  please  many 
members  of  the  faculty.  In  general  there  was  agreement  as  to 
the  Engineering  and  Science  Building,  because  of  the  needs  of 
an  industrial  community  for  graduates  with  engineering  and 
science  training.  Moreover,  most  of  the  money  for  this  building 
was  expected  to  come  from  industry.  But  placing  a  student 
union  and  a  gymnasium  ahead  of  a  library  was  unpopular  with 
most  of  the  faculty.  Hale’s  defense  was  that  since  approximately 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  were  from  Evansville  and  there 
were  no  fraternity  houses  nor  dormitories,  the  need  for  a  center 
for  social  activities  and  for  experience  in  “graceful  living”  was 
critical.  Also,  he  had  a  conviction  that  the  student  union 
building  would  be  used  in  many  ways  by  the  public  (which  it 
was,  and  is,  especially  the  great  hall  and  the  cafeteria),  which 
would  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  College  and  the  com¬ 
munity.  Hale’s  tenure  ended  before  he  could  implement  his 
plans  for  a  gymnasium,  but  it  is  likely  that  his  priorities  had 
changed,  for  in  his  last  few  months  as  president  he  obtained 
from  the  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis  a  committment  for  a 
gift  of  $200,000  for  a  library,  on  condition  that  $450,000 


additional  be  raised  by  the  College.  In  1955,  a  year  after  Hale 
had  gone,  the  challenge  of  the  Lilly  Endowment  was  met,  and  in 
March,  1957,  the  Clifford  Memorial  Library  was  dedicated.  It 
was  more  than  five  years  later  that  the  Carson  Center  for  Health 
and  Physical  Education  was  completed  in  November,  1962. 

In  meeting  the  emergency  created  by  the  flood  of  veterans 
seeking  education  under  the  G.I.  Bill,  President  Hale  best 
demonstrated  his  talent  for  imaginative  solutions  to  problems. 
He  saw  more  clearly  than  most  the  problems  the  College  would 
have  to  meet  if  the  veterans  were  to  be  served.  In  contrast  to 
some  schools  which  quickly  established  a  limit  on  enrollment, 
saying  this  many  and  no  more,  Hale  announced  that  every 
qualified  veteran  would  be  admitted.  This  could  have  been 
considered  a  reckless  policy  for  a  college  which  in  1945  had 
only  one  building,  a  faculty  of  27,  and  an  enrollment  in  the  past 
three  years  of  300  to  400  students.  By  the  fall  of  1946  the  day 
enrollment  was  1505,  and  in  1947  it  was  1722.  The  first  critical 
shortage  was  classroom  and  library  space.  To  meet  this  shortage 
a  lease  was  negotiated  for  the  use  of  rooms  in  the  National 
Guard  Armory  near  by,  and  Bosse  High  School  offered  the  use 
of  its  chemistry  laboratories  in  the  late  afternoon.  Classes  ran 
from  7  a.m.  until  10  p.m.,  and  were  held  in  such  unlikely  places 
as  the  auditorium  stage  and  the  president’s  reception  room. 
Students  studied  sitting  on  the  stair  steps  and  the  hall  floors. 
Although  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  September,  1947,  the  shop  wing  was  sufficiently 
finished  in  1946  to  provide  for  drafting  classes  and  for  physics 
laboratory  and  classroom. 

In  the  summer  of  1946  forty  feet  of  the  south  end  of  the 
old  frame  gymnasium  was  re-modeled  for  use  of  the  music 
department,  the  remainder  of  the  gym  being  used  for  women’s 
physical  education  classes,  while  the  men  used  the  Armory. 

Football  came  back  in  the  fall  of  1946  in  charge  of  Don 
Ping,  the  amazingly  successful  coach  of  Memorial  High  School. 
Since  the  gym  was  no  longer  open  to  the  men,  a  concrete  block 
building  was  constructed  for  coaches’  offices,  locker  and  shower 
rooms,  and  equipment  storage.  The  cafeteria  was  expanded  by 
taking  over  the  men’s  lounge  and  adding  an  additional  room. 

Foreseeing  the  pressures  of  increasing  enrollments,  President 
Hale  began  to  seek  additional  facilities.  Fortunately  the  federal 
government  was  acutely  aware  of  the  problem,  and  legislation 
was  passed  providing  for  the  transfer  of  surplus  government 
buildings  to  college  campuses.  The  first  concern  was  for 
housing.  On  application,  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
in  Chicago  approved  the  use  by  the  College  of  a  housing  project 
erected  for  war  industry  workers  and  known  as  Parkside, 
situated  near  Mesker  Park,  about  six  miles  from  the  College. 
This  project,  consisting  of  eight  buildings,  provided  housing  for 
110  single  men  and  ten  families.  The  government  lent  two 
busses  for  transportation.  This  housing  was  used  during  194647 
and  194748  but  proved  to  be  quite  expensive.  In  1948  the 
buildings  and  equipment  were  sold  for  about  $9000,  which  was 
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The  campus  dedicated  as  a  Memorial  to  Vanderburgh  County  Veterans  of  World  War  II  on  United  Nations  Day,  September  22,  1946. 


slightly  less  than  half  the  loss  on  this  operation  during  the  two 
years. 

Much  more  successful  was  a  housing  project  set  up  on  the 
campus,  fronting  on  Rotherwood  Avenue  north  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  house,  and  also  provided  by  the  government.  It  consisted 
of  thirteen  two-family  aluminum-clad ,  pre-fabricated  structures 
which  had  never  been  used.  Named  officially  Campus  Court,  it 
soon  became  known  by  the  students  as  Tin  City.  They  were  first 
occupied  by  veteran  families  in  the  fall  of  1946  and  continued 
in  use  until  the  purchase  by  the  College  of  four  apartment 
buildings  at  Weinbach  Avenue  and  Walnut  Street  in  1961 . 

Although  the  federal  government  was  very  helpful  to  the 
College  as  it  struggled  to  provide  facilities  for  a  hoard  of 
veterans  who  clamored  for  admission  in  1946,  1947,  and  1948, 
in  one  respect  it  seemed  rather  arbitrary.  As  mentioned  above, 
two  housing  projects  for  veterans  were  provided.  One  was  a 
constant  drain  on  the  College’s  finances;  the  second  was  quite 
profitable.  The  contracts  between  the  College  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  provided  that  any  loss  on  operations  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  College;  any  profit  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Housing 
Authority.  The  persistent  attempts  of  the  College  to  convince 
the  Authority  that  the  profits  on  one  should  be  used  to  offset 
the  loss  on  the  other  were  unavailing. 

Of  equal  importance  were  the  buildings  acquired  for 
classrooms  and  other  educational  use.  In  the  summer  of  1947 
three  buildings  having  a  total  of  33,000  square  feet  were  placed 
on  the  campus  by  a  federal  agency.  They  provided  twelve 
additional  classrooms,  offices  for  forty  faculty  members,  a 
library  reading  room  seating  300,  a  dispensary,  and  two 


administrative  offices.  Given  the  names  of  Classroom  Building, 
Office  Building,  and  Library,  they  provided  greatly  needed 
facilities  for  an  enrollment  which  reached  1722  that  fall.  In 
1955  the  Classroom  Building  was  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  Clifford  Memorial  Library.  The  old  library,  now  renamed 
the  East  Classroom  Building,  and  the  Office  Building  continue 
to  serve.  Over  the  years  many  modifications  were  made  in  the 
temporary  buildings  as  new  demands  for  space  arose.  Presently 
they  provide  space  also  for  The  Crescent  and  LinC,  the  testing 
and  counsehng  center,  and  the  R.O.T.C.  After  twenty-four  years 
the  words  “temporary  buildings”  still  express  the  expectation 
and  hope  that  soon  they  will  be  replaced. 

A  fourth  building,  which  truly  was  temporary,  was  the 
Temporary  Union  Building,  constructed  in  the  summer  of  1947 
to  meet  the  critical  need  for  social  facilities.  In  1946  the 
Evansville  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  gave  the  College  its  frame 
building  adjacent  to  the  L  &  N  Station,  from  which  more  than 
one  million  meals  had  been  served  free  to  service  men  passing 
through  the  city  during  the  war.  It  was  moved  to  the  campus 
and  situated  just  west  of  the  Administration  Building  at  about 
the  present  location  of  the  Hyde  Hall  patio.  During  the  194647 
school  year  it  was  known  as  the  Veterans’  Lounge,  but  at  best  it 
could  accomodate  no  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  more 
than  1000  veterans  enrolled. 

Although  $420,000  was  raised  for  the  Student  Union  in  the 
summer  of  1947,  trustees  were  unwilling  to  authorize  con¬ 
struction  until  more  money  was  in  hand.  President  Hale, 
convinced  that  additional  social  space  was  needed  immediately, 
secured  the  approval  of  the  board  for  the  construction  of  an 
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addition  to  the  Veterans’  Lounge.  It  was  built  during  the 
summer  of  1947  at  a  cost  of  $36,000  and  served  well  as  a 
temporary  union  building,  acquiring  immediately  the  acronym 
TUB.  After  the  McCurdy  Union  Building  was  completed  in 
January,  1951,  the  TUB  became  the  R.O.T.C.  building  until  it 
was  razed  in  the  fall  of  1965  to  make  room  for  Hyde  Hall  and 
Shanklin  Theatre. 

CO-OP  ENGINEERING 

Completion  of  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  in  1947 
provided  facilities  which  President  Hale  knew  were  essential  for 
reactivating  co-op  engineering,  begun  in  1920  and  discontinued 
in  1931.  In  planning  the  building  he  had  sought  the  advice  of 
Dr.  A.  A.  Potter,  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  Purdue 
University.  He  now  sought  help  from  the  same  source  for  the 
development  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  result  was  the 
adoption  of  a  program  in  industrial  technology  with  majors 
provided  in  refrigeration,  industrial  chemistry,  electronics,  and 
machine  design.  The  student  could  choose  the  traditional 
four-year  full-time  program  or  the  five-year  co-op  plan.  The 
degree  to  be  given  was  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 
Technology.  The  absence  of  the  word  “engineering”  reflected 
the  feeling  of  the  faculty  that  because  of  the  limited  number  of 
engineering  instructors  and  the  lack  of  equipment,  the  more 
modest  terminology  was  appropriate.  It  also  recognized  the 
attitude  of  Purdue  University  that  the  College  was  not  yet  fully 
qualified  to  confer  professional  engineering  degrees  as  it  had 


done  in  the  earlier  years.  However,  in  October,  1949,  the 
faculty  not  only  approved  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  but  also  ruled  that  students  who  had  received  the 
Industrial  Technology  degree  could  return  their  diplomas  and 
receive  instead  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering. 
During  the  following  years  electronic  engineering  gave  way  to 
electrical,  and  refrigeration  was  replaced  by  mechanical.  In  1969 
degrees  being  conferred  were  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical, 
Industrial,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.  In  the  same  year 
thirteen  of  the  twenty-seven  engineering  graduates  had  been 
co-op  students.  The  revived  co-operative  program  began  in  the 
fall  of  1947  and  continues  to  claim  about  half  the  enrollment  in 
the  School  of  Engineering. 

Lincoln  Hale  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  Indiana,  the  result  of  an  idea  proposed  by  President 
Frank  Sparks  of  Wabash  College  and  President  Tom  Jones  of 
Earlham  College  in  the  late  1940’s.  They  were  convinced  that 
industry  was  ready  to  give  generous  financial  support  to 
colleges,  but  that  individual  solicitation  by  a  score  or  more  of 
college  presidents,  each  clamoring  for  a  gift  for  his  college,  was 
hurting  the  cause.  Their  plan  was  that  college  presidents 
working  in  pairs  would  solicit  for  a  group  of  colleges,  the  gifts 
to  be  divided  according  to  a  formula  agreed  upon  by  the 
members,  unless  the  donor  wished  to  designate  the  gift  to  a 
college  of  his  choice. 

President  Hale  was  quick  to  accept  the  idea,  and  in  1952  the 
organization  was  incorporated  with  Evansville  College  as  one  of 


1946-47  -  English  Composition  sections  combine  for  examination  at  the  National  Guard  Armory. 
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the  eleven  charter  members.  In  the  beginning  Evansville’s  share 
of  the  gifts  was  modest,  being  only  $3328  in  the  fiscal  year 
1951-52,  but  in  the  following  year  it  was  more  than  triple  this 
amount.  Within  five  years  it  had  grown  to  $40,000,  and  by 
1959-60,  the  first  year  in  which  total  gifts  to  the  then  thirteen 
member  colleges  reached  one  million  dollars,  Evansville’s  share 
was  $68,358.  Total  gifts  continued  to  increase,  but  Evansville’s 
share  increased  more  rapidly,  reaching  $100,000  in  1966-67.  In 
the  twenty  years  from  1951-52  through  1970-71,  Evansville 
College  received  a  total  of  more  than  $1,250,000.  This  result 
was  not  achieved  without  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
college  presidents,  each  of  whom  spends  four  weeks  each  fall  in 
solicitation.  The  Lilly  Endowment  has  made  its  contribution 
through  the  years  by  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  central  office, 
so  that  every  dollar  contributed  by  business  and  industry  is 
distributed  to  the  colleges. 


In  1946-47  when  the  returning  veterans  of  World  War  II  more  than 
quadrupled  the  enrollment  of  1944,  classes  met  in  any  available  space. 
This  one,  a  biology  class  taught  by  Dr.  D.W.  Dunham  (left),  met  on  the 
stage  of  the  auditorium. 


CENTER  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDY 

The  need  for  graduate  work  in  Evansville  and  the  inability 
of  Evansville  College  to  supply  it  had  concerned  President  Hale 
for  several  years.  The  Evansville  School  system  urged  its 
teachers  to  earn  a  Master’s  degree  and  offered  a  salary  increase 
to  holders  of  the  degree.  It  was  typical  of  Hale’s  imaginative 
approach  to  problems  that  he  hit  upon  a  solution  which  was 
advantageous  to  the  students  and  to  the  College.  The  plan  was 
not  complicated  nor  difficult  to  administer.  It  was  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  using  the  resources  of  Indiana  University,  Purdue 
University,  the  Evansville  Schools,  and  Evansville  College. 
Administration  was  the  responsibility  of  the  College,  which 
furnished  classroom  and  library  facilities,  handled  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  enrolled  the  students,  collected  the  tuition 
and  forwarded  the  grades  to  the  universities.  Teachers  were 
supplied  by  the  Universities,  and  classes  were  held  at  night  and 
sometimes  on  Saturdays.  Teachers  commuted  from  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  The  degrees  were  conferred  by  Indiana  University. 

From  the  beginning  in  1948  the  program  prospered,  there 
being  as  many  as  300  enrollments,  but  its  scope  was  somewhat 
more  restricted  than  originally  expected.  Purdue  University  was 


Foreign  students  are  guests  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hale,  about  1950. 


too  far  away  for  commuting,  and  the  demand  for  graduate  work 
in  engineering  work  was  not  great.  Purdue’s  contribution  was 
mainly  in  workshops  of  three  weeks  in  the  summer  sessions  in 
guidance  and  counseling.  The  Evansville  school  system  was  from 
the  first  only  nominally  a  member,  since  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  offer  its  work  for  adults  through  the 
Center.  Graduate  work  in  education  given  by  Indiana  University 
soon  became  the  principal  function  of  the  Center.  Teachers 
seeking  the  Master’s  degree  could  earn  it  through  courses  given 
at  the  Center  plus  two  summers  on  the  Indiana  University 
campus.  When  in  1963  the  Evansville  school  board  adopted  the 
regulation  that  all  teachers  must  attain  the  Master’s  degree 
within  seven  years  of  receiving  their  teacher’s  license,  enroll¬ 
ment  boomed.  The  importance  of  the  Center  declined  consid¬ 
erably  in  1965,  when  Evansville  College  was  approved  for  its 
own  Master’s  degree  in  education.  However,  a  few  courses 
continued  to  be  offered  by  Indiana  University.  In  the  fall  of 
1969  a  total  of  38  C.A.S.  students  were  enrolled  compared  with 
250  to  300  in  earlier  years.  In  1970-71  the  only  Indiana 
University  courses  given  were  in  health,  physical  education  and 
recreation.  While  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  did  not 
develop  as  broad  a  program  as  President  Hale  had  expected,  it 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  higher  education  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  especially  in  teacher  education.  Also,  the  share  of  tuition 
and  fees  retained  by  the  College  contributed  substantially  to  its 
overhead  expenses. 

MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

In  1944  a  four-year  program  for  the  training  of  medical 
technologists  was  begun,  the  first  three  years  given  in  the 
College  and  the  final  year  in  a  hospital  pathology  laboratory  and 
leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Biology  and  chemistry 
make  up  a  large  part  of  the  curriculum,  which  includes  also  a 
foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  English.  The  fourth  year,  a 
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full  twelve  months,  is  spent  in  Deaconess  or  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 
of  Evansville  where  study  is  directed  by  the  head  of  the 
pathology  laboratory. 

Although  relatively  few  students  take  this  program,  seventy- 
one  have  been  graduated  in  the  past  twenty-three  years, 
reducing  greatly  the  shortage  of  these  specialists  which  existed 
when  the  program  was  started. 

A  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  attended  Dr.  Hale’s  res¬ 
ignation  as  president  of  the  College  in  June,  1954.  As  is  not 
unusual  when  a  man  is  active  and  even  aggressive  in  a  position  of 
leadership  over  several  years,  President  Hale  had  irritated  a  good 
many  people,  including  some  of  the  trustees  and  many  of  the 
faculty.  In  April,  1954,  apparently  without  consulting  with  the 
trustees,  he  announced  that  he  had  been  selected  to  head  the  U. 
S.  Foreign  Operations  Administration  Mission  to  Israel.  Soon 
thereafter  he  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
Richard  R.  McGinnis,  explaining  that  he  felt  an  obligation  to 
accept  the  assignment  and  asking  for  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
with  the  privilege  of  extending  it  to  two  years.  On  May  12  the 
executive  committee  resolved  that  “the  continued  success  and 
development  of  Evansville  College  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
institution  have  an  active  and  permanent  head  now  and  during 
the  time  it  is  assumed  and  contemplated  that  President  Hale  will 
be  away  .  .  .  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  College  require 
that  the  leave  of  absence  requested  by  President  Hale  not  be 


Commencement,  1951.  Richard  R.  McGinnis,  president  of  the  trustees; 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  commencement  speaker;  Louis  Ruthenburg, 
recipient  of  honorary  degree;  and  President  Lincoln  B.  Hale. 


granted  .  .  .  and  that  his  term  as  president  of  Evansville 
College  terminate  on  June  8,  1954.”  On  May  21  the  board  at  a 
special  meeting  approved  the  committee’s  action,  and  on  May 
22  President  Hale  presented  his  resignation.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  board  on  June  7,  he  asked  that  the  minutes  of 
the  May  21  meeting  be  amended  to  show  that  although  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board,  he  had  not  been  notified  of  the  meeting 
at  which  the  decision  was  made  to  request  his  resignation. 

President  Hale  directed  the  program  of  U.  S.  economic  aid 
to  Israel  for  three  years  with  great  success.  Upon  returning  to 


Baccalaureate  Service  June  3,  1951.  From  1951  through  1962  Commencement  was  held  on  the  Campus. 
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the  United  States  in  1957,  he  became  associated  with  the 
American  Viewpoint  organization  and  engaged  in  writing  and 
lecturing  on  problems  of  the  Middle  East.  On  January  23,  1958, 
while  speaking  to  a  group  at  the  Theodor  Hertzl  Institute  in 
New  York  City,  he  collapsed  and  died.  His  ashes  were  taken  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  Mrs.  Hale  and  there,  in  accord  with  his 
wishes,  scattered  over  the  land  he  loved. 

A  memorial  service  for  President  Hale  was  held  January  26 
in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Student  Union,  a  building  for  which  he 
had  labored  long  raising  funds.  Dr.  Edgar  McKown,  dean  of  the 
College,  was  the  speaker.  Some  estimate  of  President  Hale’s 
personality  and  character  may  be  had  from  the  following 
sentences  taken  from  Dean  McKown ’s  tribute. 

A  trait  revealed  early  in  his  association  with  the 
College  was  his  fine  feeling  for  the  worth  of  a 
human  personality.  .  .  .  His  respect  for  personality 
was  the  basis  of  his  devotion  to  democracy.  .  .  . 

This  devotion  to  democracy  kept  fiercely  burning 
the  flame  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  dem¬ 
ocracies  in  World  War  II  and  of  the  free  world.  .  .  . 

The  values  of  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of 


Christian  education  are  immeasurable.  .  .  .  Dr. 

Hale  was  capable  of  intense  loyalties.  To  him  the 
College  was  of  greater  importance  than  any  person, 
including  himself.  .  .  .  Among  his  strongest  traits 
of  character  were  persistence  and  determination.  He 
permitted  nothing  to  sway  him  from  the  successful 
completion  of  a  project.  .  .  .  His  many  achieve¬ 
ments  could  not  have  been  possible  had  he  not  had 
an  unshakable  faith  that  what  ought  to  be  done 
could  be  done.  His  energy  apparently  was  limitless. 

In  a  manner  he  drove  his  associates,  but  he  drove 
himself  harder.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  international 
good  will  was  one  of  his  compelling  interests.  He 
was  active  in  arranging  programs  and  bringing 
persons  to  Evansville  and  the  College  for  the 
promotion  of  international  understanding.  He  re¬ 
activated  and  greatly  enlarged  our  foreign  student 
program  to  bring  to  our  campus  knowledge  of  other 
peoples  and  to  create  centers  of  good  will  to 
America  in  foreign  lands.  In  the  course  of  time  his 
passionate  desire  for  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
became  dominant.  His  going  to  Israel  was  largely 
due  to  his  eagerness  to  do  something  more  than  he 
could  do  here.  He  had  seen  so  many  boys  go  to  fight 
in  foreign  lands,  some  not  to  return,  that  he  felt 
with  the  full  force  of  his  dynamic  personality  that 
he  should  go  and  do  what  he  could  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Let  us  think  of  him  as  like  one  described  by  Robert 
Browning: 

One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched 
breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to 
fight  better,  sleep  to  wake. 

In  January,  1959,  Abraham  J.  Multer,  a  Congressman  from 
New  York,  entered  into  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  January  23,  excerpts 
from  which  follow: 

Lincoln  Hale  died  one  year  ago  today.  He  had 
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been  in  charge  of  America’s  point  four  program  in 
Israel.  On  January  23,  1958,  he  was  standing  before 
the  members  of  the  Theodor  Hertzl  Institute  in  New 
York,  a  Christian  telling  Jews  about  the  land  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  Then,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  he 
died. 

It  was  symbolic,  somehow.  For  Lincoln  Hale 
never  believed  that  anything  was  ever  finished,  that 
life  was  all  a  process  of  beginnings. 

For  Lincoln  Hale  going  to  Israel  was  the  great 
challenge  of  his  life.  His  job  was  to  direct  American 
technical  aid  and  economic  assistance. 

He  became  part  of  Israel.  Israel’s  problems 
became  his  problems.  Dr.  Hale  did  big  things  in 
Israel,  but  he  did  them  quietly,  with  wisdom  and 
simplicity.  He  was  the  second  only  to  the  U.  S. 
Ambassador.  Yet  his  simplicity  extended  to  every¬ 
one. 

The  people  of  Israel  grew  to  know  the  mild- 
mannered,  soft-voiced,  round  little  man  with  the 
bright  blue  eyes,  and  his  round  and  happy  and 
wonderfully  enthusiastic  wife,  Sallie.  Countless 
times  at  dawn  he  watched  new  immigrants,  who  had 
been  brought  in  by  the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  come 
off  the  ships  at  Haifa.  He  traveled  with  them  to 
their  new  settlements  in  the  Negev  to  help  them 
with  technical  aid  and  with  point  four  money  for 
houses  and  roads,  for  water  piped  in  from  the  north, 
and  .  .  .  seed  for  their  land. 

He  became  a  kind  of  practical  missionary  who 


understood  Israel’s  mission.  He  saw  the  newcomers, 
broken,  illiterate,  hungry,  riddled  with  disease— and 
he  knew  that  no  other  land  in  the  world  would  have 
taken  them. 

His  name  was  Lincoln  Hale,  two  names  that 
were  the  essence  of  America.  And  Lincoln  Hale 
became  the  essence  of  America  in  Israel.  Not  all 
Americans  understood  him,  but  the  Israelis  did.  For 
them,  he  was  the  symbol  of  America’s  compassion, 
of  our  desire  to  help  others  live  a  better  life  by  our 
willingness  to  teach  them  what  we  know. 
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President  Melvin  W.  Hyde,  The  Builder 


At  the  meeting  of  trustees  on  May  21,  1954,  at  which 
President  Hale’s  request  for  leave  was  denied,  Dean  Long,  vice 
president,  was  named  acting  president.  In  seeking  a  successor  to 
President  Hale,  the  trustees  appointed  their  own  committee  and 
also  invited  committees  of  the  faculty  and  the  alumni  to  assist. 
On  the  trustee  committee  were  Samuel  Orr,  chairman,  F. 
Bayard  Culley,  A.  A.  Brentano,  Rev.  Frank  R.  Greer,  L.  B. 
Finke,  and  Rev.  Dallas  Browning.  As  its  committee  the  faculty 
chose  Dr.  Wade  D.  David,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Boughner,  Dr.  Donald 
W.  Dunham,  Professor  Lucile  Jones  and  Dr.  James  E.  Morlock. 
Alumni  committee  members  were  Robert  Schaad,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  Miss  Mary  Dannettell,  Mrs.  Evelyn  D. 
Ingle,  Guthrie  May,  John  McCutchan  and  Joseph  T.  Theby. 

Soon  the  search  was  on.  The  committee  drew  up  its  list  of 
qualifications,  and  65  persons  were  considered,  nine  of  them  in 
great  detail,  in  interviews  in  Evansville  and  in  some  cases  in  the 
candidate’s  home  community.  The  advice  of  the  presidents  of 
several  large  universities  was  sought.  In  its  final  meeting  the 
committee  decided  to  place  three  names  before  the  trustees;  and 
on  February  7,  1955,  the  board  made  its  selection,  choosing  Dr. 
Melvin  Watson  Hyde. 

President  Hyde  came  from  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  where  for  six  years  he  had  been  assistant  president.  A 
native  of  South  Dakota,  he  was  graduated  from  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University  in  1926,  received  a  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  and  in  1932  obtained  a  Ph.D.  degree 
in  college  administration  from  the  same  institution.  From  1936 
to  1949  he  had  been  dean  of  Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio, 
and  earlier,  from  1932  to  1936,  dean  of  Dakota  Wesleyan. 
Previously  he  had  been  a  college  and  high  school  teacher.  He 
was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  became  president  of  Evansville 
College.  Mrs.  Hyde  was  a  graduate  of  Carleton  College  and  of 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Although  he  was  an  active  Methodist  layman,  Dr.  Hyde  was 
not  a  minister,  being  the  first  president  of  Evansville  College 
who  was  not  educated  for  the  ministry.  In  his  twelve  years  as 
president  he  gained  recognition  as  a  skillful  educational  admin¬ 
istrator.  Modest  and  non-agressive  in  his  personal  contacts,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  an  attitude  of  confidence  in  his  own  judgment 
which  led  him  to  seek  advice  or  counsel  rather  rarely.  As  a 
consequence  he  was  somewhat  impatient  with  committees, 
preferring  to  reach  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  reasoning.  Still  he  was  neither  autocratic  nor 


dictatorial,  nor  did  he  approach  problems  with  a  closed  mind.  A 
staff  or  faculty  member  might  leave  an  interview  feeling  that  his 
suggestions  had  fallen  on  deaf  ears  only  to  find  later  that  they 
had  been  accepted  and  acted  on.  While  in  many  instances  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  say  no  to  requests,  he  was  able  to  do  so  without 
losing  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  petitioner.  Soft  spoken 
and  a  man  of  quiet,  even  disposition,  he  soon  developed  a 
reputation  for  good  judgment  and  for  fairness  in  dealing  with 
faculty  and  students.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  who  was  not  easily  swayed  by  arguments  or 
pressure.  Very  few  persons  can  remember  ever  seeing  him  angry, 
yet  on  occasion  he  could  be  blunt  and  intractable. 

President  Hyde  was  not  an  innovater  in  educational  matters, 
but  long  experience  as  an  examiner  for  the  North  Central 
Association  and  as  a  dean  and  as  assistant  president  gave  him  an 
almost  uncanny  ability  to  quickly  find  any  weak  spot  in  a 
college  program  or  organization  and  to  move  promptly  to 
correct  it.  He  was,  in  short,  an  expert  in  the  field  in  which  he 
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was  working.  He  reached  decisions  promptly  and  acted  de¬ 
cisively  and  by  so  doing  avoided  the  uncertainty  and  vagueness 
of  policy  which  often  exist  within  a  college  community. 
Although  he  was  of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature,  he  put 
policy  before  personalities  and  even  cultivated  a  certain  aloof¬ 
ness  in  his  dealing  with  faculty  and  staff,  apparently  wishing  to 
make  sure  that  his  judgments  of  what  was  best  for  Evansville 
College  would  not  be  influenced  by  personal  friendships.  He 
lived  by  the  rules  and  expected  others  to  do  the  same. 

President  Hyde  cemented  relations  between  the  College  and 
the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  had 
become  somewhat  weakened  during  Lincoln  Hale’s  years  as 
president.  Though  he  had  been  trained  for  the  ministry,  Dr. 
Hale  was  a  Congregationalist  and  attended  the  Presbyterian 
Church  while  in  Evansville.  His  influence  in  the  Methodist 
constituency  was  not  strong. 

Most  College  presidents  have  ambitious  plans  as  they  begin 
their  term  of  office,  but  few  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
those  plans  accomplished  almost  exactly  as  projected.  Too  often 
their  plans  are  thwarted  by  illness  or  death,  dissention  in  the 
faculty  or  board  of  trustees,  economic  depression,  or  other 
unforeseen  difficulties.  President  Hyde  was  an  exception.  In 
1960  he  placed  before  the  board  a  ten  year  building  plan.  By 
this  time  the  Clifford  Library  and  two  dormitories— Hughes  and 
Moore  Halls— as  well  as  the  Union  addition  and  the  Bookstore, 
were  already  in  being.  For  the  decade  of  the  sixties  he  outlined 
plans  for  seven  buildings  and  three  large  additions.  Included 
were  the  Fine  Arts,  Physical  Education,  Classroom,  and  Food 
Service  buildings,  two  new  residence  halls,  a  chapel,  and  large 
additions  to  Hughes  and  Moore  Halls  and  the  heating  plant.  Not 
only  was  each  of  the  projects  completed  by  1967  (three  years 
ahead  of  schedule),  but  Shanklin  Theatre  had  also  been  added. 

The  only  part  of  the  program  not  accomplished  was  a  five 
million  dollar  addition  to  the  endowment  fund.  Here  a  choice 
had  to  be  made  in  priorities— which  was  more  vital,  buildings  or 
endowment?  Raising  funds  for  both  simultaneously  was  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible.  However,  the  endowment  fund  was  increased 
substantially— by  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars— and  an 
endowment  gift  of  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
which  he  had  sought  came  to  the  College  six  months  after  his 
resignation. 

President  Hyde’s  administration  will  always  be  known  as  a 
time  of  building.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  on  March  15, 1955, 
the  most  recent  building  to  be  constructed  was  the  Student 
Union,  which  was  completed  in  January,  1951.  The  only  other 
permanent  buildings  in  use  were  the  Administration  Building, 
completed  in  1922,  the  president’s  home  in  1928,  and  the 
Engineering  and  Science  Building  in  1947.  For  a  college  of  2000 
students  (day  and  evening)  with  a  broad  curriculum  including 
engineering,  business  administration,  education,  nursing  and 
music  as  well  as  liberal  arts,  the  facilities  were  seriously 
inadequate.  By  March,  1955,  plans  for  the  library  were  well 


Ribbon  Cutting  Ceremony  at  the  dedication  of  Clifford  Memorial 
Library,  March  19,  1957.  Left  to  right  —  F.  Bayard  Culley,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees;  James  Douglas  Barthlow,  vice  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association;  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Nenneker,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association;  and  Dr.  Melvin  W.  Hyde,  president  of  the 
College. 

advanced,  and  a  financial  campaign  was  being  organized  to  raise 
$450,000  to  claim  the  Lilly  Endowment  challenge  gift  of 
$200,000.  President  Hyde  accepted  a  leading  position  in  the 
campaign  and  helped  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

During  his  twelve  years  as  president  seventeen  buildings 
were  added  to  the  campus.  In  the  order  of  their  completion 
they  were  the  Clifford  Memorial  Library,  1957;  Hughes  Hall, 
1958;  Union  addition  and  Bookstore,  1959;  Moore  Hall,  1960; 
Bigney,  Franklin,  Hovda  and  Torbet  Houses  (purchased),  1961; 
Krannert  Hall  of  Fine  Arts  and  Wheeler  Concert  Hall,  1962; 
Carson  Center  for  Health  and  Physical  Education,  1962;  Moore 
Hall  addition,  1963;  Hughes  Hall  addition,  1964;  Harper 
Residence  Dining  Center,  1964;  Neu  Chapel,  1966;  Hale  and 
Brentano  Halls,  1966;  and  Hyde  Hall  and  Shanklin  Theatre, 
1967.  Three  additions  were  made  also  to  the  heating  plant  and 
maintenance  building  in  1956,  1961,  and  1966. 

The  cost  of  these  buildings  and  their  equipment  was 
approximately  $10,000,000.  The  only  indebtedness  on  June  30, 
1967,  was  $1,396,000,  all  of  which  was  for  bonds  issued  on 
self-liquidating  projects— Hughes  Hall  and  Harper  Dining  Center. 

There  was  also  a  long  term  lease  obligation  on  Hale  and 
Brentano  Residence  Halls  of  $1,278,160.  Debt-free  buildings 
costing  more  than  $7,000,000  were  added  to  the  campus  during 
Dr.  Hyde’s  administration. 

The  period  from  1955  to  1967  was  not  only  a  time  of 
building;  notable  gains  were  made  also  in  accreditation.  In  April, 
1958,  the  College  was  accredited  by  the  National  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  at  a  time  when  only  three 
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other  colleges  in  Indiana  were  accredited.  In  July,  1958,  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women  admitted  the 
College  into  membership. 

Accreditment  of  the  School  of  Nursing  by  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  was  achieved  in  January,  1961,  Evansville 
being  the  first  four-year  collegiate  school  of  Nursing  in  Indiana 
to  be  so  accredited.  Approval  for  membership  in  the  American 
Chemical  Society  came  in  September,  1962.  Fewer  than 
one-fourth  of  Indiana’s  forty  or  more  colleges  had  been 
admitted  by  that  time.  Local  chapters  of  several  national 
fraternities  and  sororities  were  chartered  between  1955  and 
1967. 

In  1965  after  long  and  careful  preparation,  application  was 
made  to  the  North  Central  Association  for  accreditation  of  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  for  teachers.  The  application  was 
approved  promptly;  and  during  1965-66  a  total  of  286  persons 
were  enrolled  in  this  program;  by  1966-67  the  enrollment  had 
more  than  doubled. 

In  1951  a  survey  had  been  made  of  the  College  for  the  Lilly 
Endowment  of  Indianapolis,  which  in  1950  had  begun  making 
annual  gifts  to  the  school.  The  survey,  made  by  Dr.  Norman 
Burns  and  Dr.  Manning  W.  Pattillo,  Jr.,  both  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  critical  of  the  College  at  several  points.  Support 
from  the  foundation  continued,  however,  although  at  a  reduced 
rate  from  the  $75,000  given  in  both  1950  and  1951,  dropping 
to  $50,000  in  1952  and  $35,000  in  1953.  In  1956,  in  President 
Hyde’s  second  year,  a  second  survey  was  made  by  the  same 
team.  The  following  paragraphs  are  from  their  report: 

There  have  been  important  improvements  in 
Evansville  College  in  the  past  five  years.  The  most 
significant  of  these  is  a  change  in  atmosphere. 
Relationships  within  the  College  are  more  harmon¬ 
ious  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  is  apparent.  Faculty  salaries  have  been 
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raised;  teaching  loads  have  been  regularized;  and  the 
policies  relating  to  faculty  tenure  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  service  have  been  revised  in  the  light  of 
the  best  academic  practice.  The  College  has  had  a 
successful  financial  campaign  and,  as  a  result,  an 
urgently  needed  library  building  will  soon  be  in  use. 

The  fact  which  impresses  us  most  about  Evans¬ 
ville  College  is  its  great  opportunity.  It  stands  alone 
in  a  growing  industrial  center.  It  does  not  have  to 
search  for  a  clientele;  a  large  and  increasing  group  of 
students  is  waiting  to  be  served.  The  College  is 
providing  at  moderate  cost  a  satisfactory  education 
for  a  growing  population. 

Taking  into  account  recent  improvements  in 
Evansville  College,  the  satisfactory  quality  of  its 
program,  and  its  great  potential  for  service,  we 
believe  this  institution  presents  a  strong  case  for 
continued  support. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey  the  annual  support  of  the 
foundation  was  increased  to  $72,000  per  year  and  in  1967  to 
$100,000.  During  President  Hyde’s  tenure  the  Lilly  Endowment 
contributed  a  total  of  $1,218,200  to  the  College.  In  addition  to 
the  annual  grants  for  current  expenses  there  were  the  following 
special  grants: 


1955 

Library  Building 

$200,000 

1958 

Faculty  Improvement 

16,000 

1958 

Greenhouse 

8,200 

1959 

Library  Books 

20,000 

1960 

Language  Laboratory 

12,500 

1960 

Faculty  Improvement 

16,000 

1960-1963 

Fine  Arts  and  Physical 
Education  Building 

245,000 

Total  contributions  of  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  from  1950  to 
1971  were  $1,923,200. 

While  each  building  was  important  to  the  development  of 
the  campus,  the  construction  of  dormitories  changed  the  life  on 
the  campus  most  of  all,  as  they  brought  many  students  from 
beyond  the  immediate  area  of  Evansville,  creating  a  more 
cosmopolitan  and  less  provincial  student  body.  In  1955  the 
out-of-town  enrollment  was  no  more  than  15  per  cent,  while  in 
1967  the  division  was  sixty  per  cent  local,  forty  per  cent  in 
dormitories  and  fraternity  houses,  with  thirty-five  states  and 
several  foreign  countries  represented.  In  1955  the  only  provision 
for  non-residents  was  twenty-six  apartments  for  married  stu¬ 
dents.  By  1967  nearly  1200  out-of-town  students  were  housed 
on  the  campus.  Evansville  College  ceased  to  be  a  “street  car” 
college,  and  campus  life  took  on  new  dimensions  with  numerous 
events  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends,  whereas  before  the 
campus  had  been  nearly  deserted  at  these  times  except  for 
Evening  College  classes. 

Enrollment  also  showed  a  remarkable  increase  during 
President  Hyde’s  twelve  year  tenure.  In  the  fall  of  1954  the 
full-time  day  enrollment  was  1091,  and  in  1966  it  was  2859,  an 
increase  of  more  than  160  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
enrollment  made  up  of  women  increased  from  thirty-three  to 
forty  per  cent,  the  increase  being  due  in  part  to  dormitories  for 
women  and  in  part  to  the  rapid  increase  in  enrollments  in  the 
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School  of  Nursing.  During  the  same  period  Evening  College 
enrollment  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  963  to  2210. 

In  every  respect  the  years  from  1955  to  1967  were  a  period 
of  tremendous  growth.  Income  for  1954-55  of  $1,064,600 
increased  to  $5,306,550  in  1966-67,  a  five-fold  increase.  In 
1954-55  the  support  provided  by  Associated  Colleges  of  Indiana 
was  $31,000;  in  1966-67,  $100,000.  In  the  same  years  annual 
support  from  the  Methodist  Church  increased  from  $8200  to 
$113,450,  and  from  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  from  $35,000 
to  $100,000;  endowment  income  from  $30,930  to  $109,110. 
The  increase  in  the  principal  of  the  endowment  fund,  while  less 
than  it  would  have  been  because  of  the  need  to  raise  funds  for 
buildings,  was  substantial,  rising  from  $528,500  to  $1,985,655, 
the  assets  on  June  30,  1967,  having  a  market  value  of 
$2,500,000.  Total  gifts  for  operating  purposes  were  $84,170  in 
1954-55  and  $547,830  in  1966-67.  Income  from  tuition  and 
fees  had  increased  nearly  five  times,  from  $583,000  to 
$2,869,000.  Loan  funds  for  students  increased  from  $3635  to 
$898,000,  mainly  because  of  the  National  Defense  Loan  Fund. 
Campus  acreage  increased  from  70  to  175  by  purchases  in  1961, 
1964,  and  1967.  In  1955  Evansville  College  was  well  down  the 
list  of  Methodist  related  colleges  in  enrollment  and  value  of 
physical  plant.  In  1967-68  it  was  first  among  all  these  83 
colleges  in  total  enrollment  and  eleventh  in  value  of  campus  and 
buildings.  By  1967  the  University  was  the  second  largest 
non-tax  supported  college  or  university  in  Indiana  in  enroll¬ 
ment,  being  exceeded  only  by  Notre  Dame  University. 

Early  in  his  term  of  office  President  Hyde  sought  increased 
support  from  the  Methodist  Church.  Before  Dr.  Hyde’s  arrival, 
President  Hale  had  asked  the  Indiana  Conference  to  contribute 
funds  for  a  women’s  residence  to  be  known  as  Moore  Hall  in 
memory  of  John  C.  Moore,  the  chief  founder  of  Moores  Hill 
College,  thus  fulfilling  the  stipulation  of  the  College  charter  that 
a  major  building  on  the  new  campus  should  be  named  in  honor 
and  in  memory  of  the  founder.  During  1954-55,  while  Dean 
Long  was  acting  president,  the  plan  was  advanced,  but  no  funds 
were  raised  because  of  a  previous  commitment  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  another  college.  It  was  originally  expected  that  the 
College  would  mount  a  campaign  for  funds  by  solicitation  of 
gifts  from  members  of  the  church.  But  at  the  Conference  session 
of  June,  1956,  a  goal  for  education  of  $1  per  member  was 
accepted  for  the  year  beginning  in  June,  1957,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  was  approved  for  the  dormitory,  to 
be  paid  over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  was  six  years  instead  of 
five  before  the  full  $500,000  was  paid  to  the  College;  but  the 
funds  were  raised  entirely  through  apportionment  to  the  local 
churches  and  remitted  by  the  Conference  treasurer  to  the 
College  without  expense  to  the  College;  the  cost  of  raising  funds 
in  the  Conference  in  earlier  years  had  absorbed  a  considerable 
share  of  the  gifts. 

President  Hyde  was  convinced  that  Evansville  College  should 
have  church  support— and  students— not  only  from  the  Indiana 


Torbet  House,  adjoining  the  campus  at  Walnut  Street  and  Weinbach 
Avenue,  one  of  four  apartment  buildings  purchased  in  1961  for  single 
and  married  student  housing. 


Conference,  which  occupied  the  state  from  Indianapolis  south 
and  was  the  traditional  supporting  Conference,  but  also  from 
the  North  and  Northwest  Indiana  Conferences,  which  shared  the 
remainder  of  the  state.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  proposed  in 
1956  a  revision  of  the  College  charter  to  include  trustees  from 
the  two  northern  Conferences.  His  proposal  was  supported  by 
the  trustees,  and  early  in  1957  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana 
amended  the  charter.  Since  an  earlier  amendment  in  1921,  the 
number  of  trustees  had  been  36,  an  increase  from  21  provided 
for  in  the  original  charter.  The  1957  amendment  increased  the 
number  to  48,  as  shown  below: 


Appointed  by 

1919 

1921 

1957 

Original 

Charter 

Amendment 

Amendment 

Indiana  Conference 

14 

18 

18 

North  Indiana  Conference 

3 

Northwest  Indiana  Conference 

3 

Evansville  Chamber  of 

Commerce 

7 

9 

9 

Alumni  Association 

3 

The  Trustees  (at  large) 

9 

12 

Total1 

21 

36 

48 

In  addition  to  giving  the  North  and  Northwest  Conferences 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  College,  the  amendment  also 
answered  the  often-expressed  request  of  the  Alumni  Association 
to  make  appointments  to  the  board.  Although  many  alumni  had 
served  on  the  board,  all  had  heretofore  served  as  Conference, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  at-large  trustees. 

Soon  after  President  Hyde  came  to  Evansville,  an  economic 
decline  of  the  city  began,  causing  great  concern  among  civic 
leaders.  The  closing  of  Servel,  one  of  the  city’s  largest 
employers,  was  followed  soon  by  the  removal  of  the  Chrysler  i 
assembly  plant  and  the  Briggs  body  plant  to  another  city.  At 


this  point  a  group  of  citizens  organized  to  find  ways  of  restoring 
the  city’s  prosperity,  and  as  their  leader  they  enlisted  President 
Hyde,  under  whose  direction  a  large  sum  was  raised  to  pay  for  a 
professional  survey  of  the  city’s  ills,  and  recommendations  for 
recovery.  This  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Evansville  Future 
organization  to  implement  the  survey  recommendations.  Dr. 
Hyde  was  its  first  president.  By  accepting  these  responsibilities 
and  acquitting  himself  with  distinction,  he  won  the  thanks  and 
admiration  of  the  city’s  civic  and  industrial  leaders.  In  1956  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Evansville  Community  Chest  fund  solicita¬ 
tion  for  a  large  number  of  civic  and  charitable  organizations.  In 
1959  the  Evansville  Rotary  Club  proclaimed  him  the  out¬ 
standing  citizen  of  the  year  for  1958.  In  these  and  other  ways 
he  forged  another  strong  link  in  the  chain  binding  Evansville 
College  to  Evansville,  following  in  the  path  made  by  earlier 
presidents.  President  Hughes  had  served  the  same  end  by  his 
adoption  of  the  cooperative  program  of  engineering  education 
and  through  his  numerous  personal  contacts  with  the  city’s 
leaders  and  his  philosophy  that  the  College  must  be  the  servant 
of  the  community.  President  Harper’s  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  largely  in  leadership  in  Evansville’s  cultural  and  musical 
organizations  and  his  cooperation  with  the  churches.  President 
Smith’s  efforts  in  the  direction  of  college-community  coopera¬ 
tion  were  largely  nullified  through  the  failure  of  the  municipal 
college  proposal.  President  Hale  had  bound  the  College  to  the 
community  in  many  ways— through  the  Evening  College,  the 
construction  of  the  Engineering  and  Science  and  the  Union 
buildings,  both  of  which  served  the  city  in  countless  ways,  as 
well  as  through  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Nursing  and 
the  Center  for  Industrial  Relations.  Thus,  in  different  ways, 
each  of  the  presidents  had  played  a  large  part  in  securing  the 
good  will  and  the  financial  and  moral  support  of  Evansville,  and 
in  making  the  College  truly  Evansville’s  college. 

As  a  part  of  his  program  for  developing  a  high  quality 
educational  institution,  President  Hyde  each  year  recommended 
higher  salaries,  which  were  approved  by  the  trustees.  In  1954-55 


President  Hyde  and  W.  A.  Carson  lay  the  cornerstone  of  Carson  Center 
for  Physical  Education  and  Health,  April  3,  1 962. 


Karl  Kae  Knecht  (right),  Courier  cartoonist  for  54  years,  presents  the 
originals  of  8000  of  his  cartoons  to  the  University.  Left  -  President 
Hyde. 


the  highest  salary  paid  to  a  full  professor  (and  this  included 
teaching  two  summers  out  of  three)  was  $6000  per  year.  By 
1967-68  the  top  salary  was  $13,400  for  the  academic  year  of 
nine  months.  Summer  teaching  brought  additional  pay.  The 
lowest  salaried  instructor  was  being  paid  considerably  more  in 
1967-68  than  a  full  professor  received  in  1954-55.  Other 
benefits  for  faculty  members  added  during  the  period  from 
1955  to  1967  were  life,  major  medical  and  disability  insurance, 
as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  College’s  payments  into  the 
retirement  fund. 

Although  suggestions  that  Evansville  College  should  become 
a  university  had  been  made  as  early  as  the  1930’s,  it  was 
President  Hyde’s  privilege  to  consummate  the  change.  In  1961 
in  a  talk  before  the  Evansville  Kiwanis  Club,  he  had  indicated 
that  the  time  for  the  change  was  drawing  near.  Finally  in 
January,  1967,  a  bill  to  change  the  name  to  the  University  of 
Evansville  was  introduced  into  the  Indiana  General  Assembly; 
and  on  February  17,  1967,  exactly  48  years  to  the  day  from  the 
approval  of  the  Evansville  College  charter  by  Governor  James  P. 
Goodrich  in  1919,  Governor  Roger  D.  Branigin  approved  the  act 
of  the  legislature,  and  as  he  signed  his  name,  Evansville  College 
became  the  University  of  Evansville. 

Even  before  the  name  change  in  1967,  the  College  was  a 
university  in  fact  though  not  in  name  nor  in  organization.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  liberal  arts  program,  (soon  thereafter 
designated  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  there  were  a 
graduate  division,  an  Evening  College,  a  College  of  Business 
Administration  (technically  still  known  as  a  department),  a 
School  of  Engineering,  a  School  of  Nursing,  a  School  of  Music, 
and  a  School  of  Education  (still  called  a  department). 

In  June,  1966,  President  Hyde  announced  his  resignation,  to 
become  effective  July  31,  1967,  thus  giving  the  board  a  full  year 
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Adam  J.  Neu  lays  the  cornerstone  for  Neu  Chapel  May  27,  1965.  Right, 
Mrs.  Neu;  left,  President  Hyde. 


in  which  to  find  a  replacement.  In  submitting  his  resignation  to 
Samuel  Orr,  president  of  the  trustees,  he  wrote,  “It  has  been  a 
matter  of  deep  personal  gratification  that  ...  I  have  had  a 
part  in  the  education  of  so  many  fine  young  people  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere,  helping  them  in  their  preparation  for 
useful  and  fruitful  lives. 

“I  have  a  deep  conviction,  however,  that  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  the  president  of  a  growing  dynamic  institution 
should  set  a  time  for  turning  over  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  to  capable  younger  minds,  hearts,  and  hands  if  the 
institution  is  to  maintain  vigorous  growth  and  progress.” 

Speaking  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  October,  1966, 
President  Hyde  mentioned  a  number  of  major  future  considera¬ 
tions  he  believed  to  be  important  for  Evansville  College: 

1.  I  believe  there  will  be  a  steady  growth  in 
enrollment  for  the  University.  This  will  vary  some¬ 
what,  depending  upon  Selective  Service  action  and 
economic  progress  of  the  area. 

2.  The  financial  needs  for  the  University  will 
increase.  This  will  be  true  because  of  inflationary 
changes,  need  for  greater  student  services,  com¬ 
petition  for  qualified  faculty,  plant  construction, 
and  annual  operation. 

3.  Because  of  increasing  size  of  the  school,  there  will 
be  considerable  organizational  change  in  the  faculty 
and  administration  structure.  This  should  largely 
take  place  during  the  coming  two  years. 

4.  ...  In  terms  of  a  well  balanced  University 
plant,  we  now  have  the  basic  buildings.  As  enroll¬ 


ments  increase,  more  dormitories  and  classroom 
facilities  will  be  required. 

5.  The  pattern  of  higher  education  in  America  is  not 
fixed.  This  institution  must  be  alert  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  new  ideas  and  social  needs.  Flexibility 
within  a  framework  of  integrity  is  mandatory.  A 
curriculum  of  quality  should  always  be  in  the 
process  of  refinement  and  improvement. 

6.  I  believe  the  best  future  for  the  University  is 
quite  closely  allied  to  Evansville  and  the  Tri-State 
area.  But  having  said  this,  I  also  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  service  of  the  school  should  continue  to  be 
extended  to  the  state  of  Indiana  and  beyond. 

7.  The  relationship  of  the  school  to  its  church 
supporting  body  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
encouraged. 

As  he  prepared  to  terminate  his  presidency,  many  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation  were  tendered  him  and  Mrs.  Hyde. 
They  were  guests  of  the  faculty  at  a  dinner  in  May.  Speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  faculty,  Dean  Nicholas  C.  Brown  said  in  part: 

The  results  of  President  Hyde’s  careful  planning, 
skillful  direction,  and  unsparing  work  are  measur¬ 
able  and  impressive:  The  physical  plant  assets,  as 
well  as  the  annual  budget,  have  not  just  doubled, 
tripled,  or  quadrupled,  but  quintupled !  The  endow¬ 
ment  has  quadrupled,  and  the  land  owned  by  the 
University  has  increased  from  70  to  175  acres.  The 
ratio  of  day  to  resident  students  has  moved  from 
85-15  to  60-40,  giving  us  a  more  cosmopolitan 
student  body  from  35  states.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  has  grown  from  38,000  to 
nearly  80,000.  The  instructional  budget  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly,  and  fringe  benefits  have  been  vastly 
improved.  Surely  not  many  institutions— private  or 
public— have  been  strengthened  as  this  one  has  in  a 
twelve-year  period.  Indeed,  our  future  progress  will 
be  possible  only  because  it  has  been  undergirded  by 
such  a  solid  foundation. 

Even  more  important  than  these  tangible  ac¬ 
complishments,  however,  are  the  achievements 
wrought  by  leadership,  example,  and  devotion  to 
purpose.  .  .  .  We  honor  him  this  evening,  not  only 
for  what  he  has  done  but  also  for  what  he  is. 


On  April  19,  a  breakfast  to  honor  President  and  Mrs.  Hyde 
was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evansville  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  A  group  of  250  business,  professional  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  heard  the  mayor  of  Evansville,  Frank  F.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  extoll  the  president’s  achievements  and  congratulate 
the  institution  on  becoming  a  university.  Following  the  break¬ 
fast  the  new  University  of  Evansville  sign  on  the  front  campus 
was  unveiled. 

At  its  meeting  in  March,  1967,  the  board  of  trustees  elected 
President  Hyde  president  emeritus.  Soon  after  the  retirement 
date,  President  and  Mrs.  Hyde  moved  to  the  new  home  which 
they  had  built  in  Estes  Park,  Colorado.  President  Hyde  has 
continued  as  an  examiner  for  the  North  Central  Association  and  J 
also  served  as  a  consultant  to  several  colleges. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Money  Problems 


How  much  in  actual  cash  did  the  College  receive  from  the 
city  and  Conference  campaigns  of  1917,  which  on  paper  had 
shown  pledges  totaling  a  million  dollars?  A  report  made  to  the 
board  of  trustees  dated  January  1,  1924,  indicates  that 
$453,734  had  been  collected  from  the  city  and  $334,134  in  the 
Conference.  In  addition,  the  College  still  held  the  Conference 
note,  which  at  that  time  had  a  balance  of  $120,820.  The  report 
further  shows  what  had  been  done  with  the  $787,868  collected. 
The  College  plant  (campus  and  buildings)  had  been  acquired  at  a 
cost  of  $596,955,  but  on  this  there  was  a  debt  of  $144,377,  so 
that  the  net  amount  expended  for  buildings  from  campaign 
funds  was  $452,578.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  two  campaigns 
over  a  period  of  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  was  $52,170,  and 
$109,695  had  been  added  to  the  endowment  fund.  There  had 
been  expended  on  interest  $11,250,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
the  College  for  four  years  above  the  funds  received  from  tuition 
and  other  sources  was  $141,000;  also  other  expenses  of  about 
$12,000  had  been  incurred  but  not  detailed  in  the  report.  While 
some  collections  were  made  on  outstanding  pledges  in  both  the 
city  and  the  Conference  in  succeeding  years,  the  amount  was 
not  significant. 

The  original  plan  was  that  of  the  one  million  dollars 
subscribed,  $500,000  was  to  be  used  for  campus  and  buildings 
and  $500,000  was  for  endowment  to  provide  current  income 
for  the  operation  of  the  college.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
figures  that  while  the  half-million  dollar  mark  was  approached 
so  far  as  buildings,  campus  and  equipment  were  concerned,  the 
great  failure  had  been  in  not  establishing  an  adequate  endow¬ 
ment.  At  this  point  the  campaigns  had  provided  less  than 
$800,000  in  actual  cash  for  the  college,  and  this  shortage,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  campaign  plus  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  receipts  of  the  campaign  to 
meet  college  operating  costs,  had  effectively  wrecked  the 
original  financing  plan.  The  endowment  fund  was  nearly 
$400,000  short  of  the  expected  amount,  and  without  the 
endowment  income  to  meet  the  deficit,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  College  to  plan  another  campaign  to  raise  additional  funds. 

After  four  and  one-half  years  of  operating,  therefore,  the 
College  found  itself  with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres  and  one 
main  building,  with  a  debt  of  nearly  $145,000,  and  with  an 
endowment  fund  of  less  than  $1 10,000,  which  did  not  produce 
sufficient  income  to  pay  the  annuities  which  the  College  had 
obligated  itself  for,  let  alone  provide  anything  for  the  payment 


of  ordinary  expenses.  Although  the  campaign  to  establish  the 
College  in  Evansville  had  in  many  ways  been  a  brilliant  success, 
the  results  had  fallen  far  short  of  expectations. 

But  since  too  much  had  been  accomplished  now  to  permit 
failure  to  overtake  the  new  school,  plans  were  advanced  for 
further  raising  of  funds  in  Evansville  and  in  the  Indiana 
Conference.  It  was  at  first  planned  that  DePauw  University,  the 
two  Methodist  hospitals  in  Indiana  and  Evansville  College  would 
engage  in  a  joint  fund  raising  effort  in  1923.  However,  after 
further  consideration,  DePauw  University  withdrew,  and  as  a 
result  Evansville  College  developed  plans  for  its  own  campaign. 
It  was  to  be  for  one  million  dollars,  half  to  be  raised  in 
Evansville  and  half  in  the  Conference.  Before  the  final  plans 
were  developed,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Y.W.C.A.  in 
Evansville  wished  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  building  in  the  spring 
of  1923,  and  upon  the  urging  of  this  organization  the  College 
postponed  its  efforts  for  a  year. 

As  plans  were  being  made  for  the  1924  campaign,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  College  did  not  have  sufficient  money  to  meet 
campaign  expenses.  In  February,  1924,  an  agreement  was  made 
with  the  principal  Evansville  banks,  establishing  a  credit  line  of 
$150,000.  The  requirements  of  the  banks,  while  reasonable  in 
the  circumstances,  were  difficult  for  the  College.  It  had  to  agree 
that  all  funds  collected  from  the  campaign  would  be  applied  on 
the  loan  until  it  was  paid.  As  additional  security  the  bank 
required  a  number  of  the  trustees  to  personally  guarantee  the 
loan  in  amounts  from  $2500  to  $10,000  each.  Further,  the 
College  was  required  to  turn  over  $90,000  of  endowment 
securities  as  collateral. 

Many  years  before,  the  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College  had 
habitually  borrowed  from  the  endowment  fund  for  current 
operations,  and  although  they  gave  the  endowment  fund  the 
College’s  notes  for  the  amount  borrowed  and  paid  interest  on 
the  loans,  this  was  still  a  serious  violation  of  principle. 

The  Evansville  trustees  knew  even  better  than  the  trustees  of 
Moores  Hill  College  that  placing  endowment  funds  with  the 
banks  as  collateral  was  improper,  although  not  illegal.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  other  way,  however,  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
the  committee,  as  if  to  excuse  its  action  and  to  warn  future 
trustees,  adopted  the  following  resolution:  “RESOLVED,  that 
the  action  taken  at  this  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  present  campaign,  which  is  a  campaign 
primarily  for  endowment,  and  shall  not  in  the  future  be 
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considered  as  authority  for  any  committee  ...  to  use 
endowment  funds  for  current  expenses,  and  that  it  shall  be  a 
fixed  policy  of  this  institution  to  .  .  .  meet  its  current 
expenses  without  recourse  to  the  principal  of  its  endowment.” 

How  little  the  College  realized  for  the  endowment  fund 
from  this  campaign  is  made  clear  by  noting  that  the  increase  in 
the  endowment  fund  from  May  31,  1923,  to  August  31, 1929, 
(by  which  time  the  pledges  made  in  1924  were  due)  was  only 
$36,000;  and  of  this  amount,  $26,000  represented  a  book¬ 
keeping  entry  by  which  funds  which  previously  had  been  carried 
in  the  operating  account  were  transferred  to  endowment,  where 
they  should  have  been  from  the  beginning. 

And  how  completely  this  campaign  had  failed  to  provide 
additions  to  the  building  and  the  endowment  funds  is  shown  in 
a  report  to  the  board  of  trustees  covering  the  six  months  ending 
December  1,  1924.  It  was  reported  that  the  cash  collected 
during  the  campaign  up  to  November  30  amounted  to 
$129,500.  This  was  only  $13,000  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
campaign.  While  the  report  also  shows  that  there  were  unpaid 
subscriptions  of  $605,000  on  November  30,  1924,  it  points  out 
that  of  this  amount,  $5700  was  in  annuity  pledges,  $63,000  in 
endowment  pledges  and  $141,350  in  estate  pledges,  a  total  of 
$210,350.  Both  the  endowment  and  the  estate  pledges  were  due 
in  the  indefinite  future,  at  the  death  of  the  donors.  Spread  over 
four  years  the  amount  expected  to  be  collected  would  scarcely 
meet  the  College  deficit,  and  would  provide  little  if  anything  for 
endowment  and  nothing  for  buildings.  While  exact  figures  are 
not  available,  it  is  likely  that  considerably  less  than  $40,000  was 
ever  realized  from  the  estate  notes  of  $141,000,  for  the  estates 
of  many  of  the  donors  were  wiped  out  or  greatly  diminished 
during  the  depression  years.  A  prime  example  of  what  can 
happen  with  estate  notes  is  shown  in  the  experience  which  the 
College  had  with  a  $50,000  estate  note  given  in  1924.  By  1933 
the  donor  was  bankrupt;  and  while  there  may  be  some  question 
that  the  College  had  a  valid  claim,  since  the  donor  was  still  alive, 
its  claim  nevertheless  was  allowed  by  the  bankruptcy  court  and 
resulted  in  a  payment  of  $1200  to  the  College.  The  donor 
succeeded  in  rebuilding  his  estate  materially  before  his  death. 
Had  the  decision  been  to  wait,  the  full  $50,000  might  have  been 
collected. 

Of  the  $1,000,000  sought  in  1924  only  about  $737,500  was 
subscribed  and  less  than  half  a  million  was  finally  collected. 
Thus  the  last  years  of  the  tenure  of  President  Hughes,  from 
1924  to  1927,  were  critical  years  for  the  College  financially. 
The  report  of  the  independent  auditor  for  the  College  on 
August  31,  1925,  stated  that  real  estate  known  as  the  Merrifield 
Farm  valued  at  $20,000  had  been  placed  in  the  endowment 
fund  and  that  liberty  bonds  of  an  equal  value  had  been 
withdrawn  and  used  for  operating  expenses.  Also  a  subscription 
note  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church  for  $10,000  made  in  1917 
had  been  placed  in  the  endowment  fund,  and  liberty  bonds  of 
$10,000  removed  and  the  proceeds  used. 


The  report  continues,  “No  interest  has  been  paid  on  the 
Trinity  Church  note  since  1923  and  the  Merrifield  Farm  has 
produced  no  income  whatever  to  the  College,  since  the  donor 
retains  a  life  interest.  Therefore,  the  substitution  of  these  items 
for  securities  has  deprived  the  College  of  income’  from 
$30,000.”  The  report  further  notes  that  after  deduction  of 
these  items  the  productive  endowment  fund  was  only  $96,000 
and  that  since  the  bank  loans  were  in  excess  of  this  amount,  all 
endowment  income  was  absorbed  to  pay  interest,  leaving 
nothing  for  current  expenses. 

The  balance  sheet  for  August  31,  1925,  reveals  that  the 
College  owed  the  banks  $134,640  and  other  loans  amounting  to 
$17,500  and  had  unpaid  bills  of  more  than  $10,000.  Further¬ 
more,  from  time  to  time  to  meet  pressing  obligations  the 
College  was  borrowing  from  surplus  funds  held  by  it  for  the 
various  student  organizations. 

How  desperate  the  situation  was  in  September,  1924,  may 
at  least  be  guessed  from  a  letter  which  on  September  18, 1924, 
President  Hughes  wrote  to  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  College: 

We  have  been  struggling  for  a  year  now  with 
bills  long  overdue.  In  fact,  it  was  only  last  week  that 
we  finally  succeeded  in  paying  the  last  bill  to  the 
contractor  who  built  our  building  [completed  in 
1922]  and  also  the  final  payment  to  the  architect. 

Other  bills  have  accumulated  for  over  a  year.  The 
campaign  proved  so  terribly  expensive  .  .  .  that 
we  were  forced  to  borrow  at  the  banks  far  beyond 
what  we  had  expected  and  not  enough  cash  has  yet 
come  in  from  the  campaign  to  pay  its  expenses. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  struggle  we  have 
had  to  keep  things  going.  We  have  had  to  cut  the 
budget  at  every  point.  My  own  salary  was  reduced 
$1000. 

The  College’s  financial  problems  were  somewhat  desperate 
from  the  very  first.  From  1917,  when  Moores  Hill  College 
closed,  until  September,  1919,  when  Evansville  College  opened, 
there  was  no  reliable  source  of  income.  With  the  war  in  progress 
no  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  pledges  made  in  the  spring 
of  1917  until  the  war  ended  in  November,  1918;  yet  an  office 
had  to  be  maintained,  and  a  president  paid  as  well  as  two 
professors  who  were  on  leave  of  absence  during  the  school  year 
1917-18.  A  small  amount  came  from  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Church  but  not  enough  to  meet  the  expenses. 
Because  of  the  restrictions  which  had  been  put  on  the  use  of  the 
funds  subscribed  in  1917,  the  College  was  not  at  liberty  to  use 
this  money;  in  fact,  what  was  paid  in  was  not  then  even  in  the 
possession  of  the  College,  being  held  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College  had  agreed  to  pay  one 
year’s  salary  to  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney  and  Professor  Charles  E.  Torbet 
so  that  they  might  study  in  the  east  while  they  awaited  the 
opening  of  the  College.  Apparently  the  trustees  left  it  to 
President  Hughes  to  find  the  means  of  paying  these  salaries,  and  ' 
the  letters  passing  between  the  professors  and  President  Hughes 
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tell  a  continuing  story  of  financial  embarrassment.  For  example, 
in  December,  1917,  Dr.  Bigney  wrote  to  President  Hughes  from 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  attending  Harvard  University:  “I  wish 
to  report  that  we  will  be  out  of  money  before  January  1.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lay  another  ounce  of  work  on  you,  so  I  borrowed 
$100  a  short  time  ago  but  that  will  soon  be  gone.  When  the 
campaign  is  over  I  wish  you  would  arrange  for  the  money  or  else 
we  will  have  to  leave.” 

President  Hughes  responded  by  going  to  the  bank  and 
borrowing  $200  on  his  own  personal  note,  which  amount  he 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Bigney.  In  June,  1917,  the  College’s  field 
secretary,  W.  E.  Cissna,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Evansville 
office  while  President  Hughes  was  ill,  wrote  to  Dr.  Bigney:  “We 
don’t  have  enough  money  to  meet  our  payroll  this  week.  I  have 
not  received  my  own  salary  for  the  last  month  and  President 
Hughes  likewise  and  he  is  very  much  in  need  of  money.  Mr. 
[Richard]  Rosencranz  loaned  me  $300  to  pay  the  postage  on 
the  letters  which  we  are  mailing  out.  Now  you  see  the  situation 
that  we  are  in.” 

Although  it  had  been  expected  that  the  funds  raised  in  1917 
would  be  used  only  for  buildings  and  endowment,  there  actually 
was  no  legal  impediment  to  the  College  to  use  funds  for  current 
operations.  The  theory  that  contributors  would  pay  five  per 
cent  interest  on  their  unpaid  balances,  which  could  be  used  for 
operating  the  College,  soon  had  to  be  given  up  when  most 
contributors  refused  to  pay  the  interest.  “Why  should  I  pay 
interest  on  a  contribution?”  was  the  usual  complaint.  Since  the 
College  had  no  other  major  source  of  income  for  meeting  its 
annual  deficit,  money  was  borrowed  from  the  1917  establish¬ 
ment  fund.  Eventually,  any  idea  of  repaying  the  loan  was 
dropped,  since  there  was  no  place  for  the  money  to  come  from; 
and  by  May  31,  1923,  operating  deficits  for  the  four  years 
amounting  to  more  than  $141,000  had  been  met  by  funds 
borrowed  from  this  source.  In  April,  1924,  it  was  reported  to 
the  board  that  debts  that  were  due  included  loans  from  the 
banks  of  $130,000,  a  note  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  Bank  of  St. 
Louis  for  $20,000  on  a  loan  of  $125,000  (this  was  the  first 
payment  due  January  1,  1924,  and  still  unpaid);  loans  from 
trustees  of  $7500;  campaign  expenses  unpaid,  $22,000;  and 
current  bills  payable  of  $12,000  plus  $5500  still  unpaid  on  the 
building.  In  addition  to  this  there  would  be  three  months 
faculty  salaries  of  $21,000,  three  months  of  ordinary  expenses 
of  $5000,  making  altogether  a  total  of  $224,000  that  would 
have  to  be  met  within  a  few  weeks.  The  income  was  estimated 
to  be  $20,000  from  regular  sources  and  $100,000  to  be 
collected  from  the  1924  campaign,  a  total  of  $120,000.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  College  was  then  more  than 
$100,000  short  of  being  able  to  meet  its  pressing  obligations. 

In  the  fall  of  1924  there  came  to  the  College  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Oscar  Peter  Nicholas  Zopf.  During  1925-26  and 
1926-27  he  was  business  manager  as  well  as  a  student.  He  had 
had  considerable  business  experience  before  coming  to  college, 


and  immediately  set  about  on  a  plan  to  bring  about  some 
system  to  the  College’s  disordered  financial  affairs.  Being  a 
person  of  considerable  self-assurance,  he  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  the  trustees  and  other  financial  interests  in  the  community 
of  the  advisability  of  refinancing  the  College’s  many  obligations 
and  at  least  getting  them  consolidated  into  one  loan.  This  he 
accomplished  by  floating  a  bond  issue  of  $175,000  to  be  paid 
over  a  period  of  ten  years.  While  the  proceeds  from  this  bond 
issue  did  not  meet  all  the  College’s  obligations,  it  at  least  took 
care  of  many  of  the  more  urgent  ones  and  gave  the  College  a 
little  breathing  spell  in  which  to  work  out  its  financial  problem. 
The  audit  for  a  year  later,  August  31,  1926,  shows  that  in 
addition  to  the  outstanding  bond  issue  of  $175,000  there  were 
notes  payable  to  banks  and  others,  as  well  as  accounts  payable 
and  payments  due  on  street  and  sewer  improvement  bonds 
amounting  to  more  than  $90,000.  While  Mr.  Zopfs  program 
was  by  no  means  a  “final  solution”  to  the  College’s  financial 
difficulties,  it  was  at  least  a  constructive  step  forward.  But  it 
was  many  years  before  the  bond  issue  finally  was  paid  and 
before  the  endowment  securities  that  had  been  given  as 
collateral  were  returned  to  the  College  upon  the  payment  of  the 
bank  loans. 

It  was,  in  fact,  twenty  years  before  this  bond  issue  was 
completely  paid,  continuing  to  be  a  burden  during  the  adminis¬ 
trations  of  four  presidents.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
on  February  11,  1930,  it  was  reported  that  all  the  holders  of 
Evansville  College  bonds  had  agreed  to  accept  a  five-year 
extension  in  the  dates  of  payment.  This  relieved  the  College  of 
making  any  payments  on  the  principal  of  the  issue  for  five 
years,  but  interest  payments  continued.  As  the  depression 
deepened  and  scores  of  corporations  were  forced  to  default  on 
their  bonds,  the  College  secured  an  agreement  from  its 
bondholders  to  accept  three  per  cent  interest  instead  of  six  per 
cent.  This  rate  continued  for  two  years,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  persons  receiving  annuity  payments  from  the  College,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  agreed  to  accept  one-half  the  payments 
due.  Also,  the  Evansville  banks  agreed  to  reduce  their  interest 
rate  from  six  to  five  per  cent.  In  January,  1935,  President 
Harper  reported  to  the  board  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  approval  of  the  bondholders  to  accept  new  bonds  paying 
four  per  cent  interest  and  maturing  in  ten  years.  At  this  time  the 
bonded  indebtedness  was  $125,000.  In  February,  1941,  the 
business  manager  reported  that  the  amount  of  bonds  still 
outstanding  was  $100,000.  In  October,  1944,  he  recommended 
that  the  bonds  be  redeemed  by  withdrawing  $80,000  from 
endowment  funds  which  had  been  so  designated  by  the  board  of 
trustees  and  not  by  the  donor,  supplemented  by  $20,000  from 
current  funds.  This  recommendation  was  approved  by  the 
board;  and  on  January  1,  1945,  almost  twenty  years  after  the 
bonds  were  first  issued,  they  were  paid  in  full. 

Loans  from  Evansville  banks  had  also  been  a  continuing 
burden  to  the  College  since  1921,  when  the  amount  owed  was 
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$3000.  By  1924  this  amount  had  risen  to  $158,500.  Year  by 
year  payments  were  made  from  campaigns  and  current  funds, 
and  from  1926  until  1939  the  loans  ranged  between  $85,000 
and  $44,000.  In  August,  1939,  the  executive  committee 
authorized  the  withdrawal  of  $44,000  from  the  endowment 
fund,  again  using  funds  which  had  not  been  specified  as 
endowment  by  the  donor.  In  this  way  the  bank  loans  were  paid 
and  endowment  investments  held  by  the  banks  as  security  were 
released,  terminating  a  situation  which  had  long  been  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  College  and  which  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
the  future.  For  the  first  time  in  the  nearly  ninety  years,  since 
1856  when  the  institution  had  opened  as  Moores  Hill  Male  and 
Female  Collegiate  Institute,  the  College  was  out  of  debt.  Since 
1944  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  the  College  to  borrow,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  during  the  large  veteran  enrollment, 
when  payments  of  tuition  by  the  Veterans’  Administration  were 
long  delayed.  These  loans  were  temporary,  and  the'credit  of  the 
College  was  such  that  no  collateral  was  required. 

The  building  program  on  the  new  campus,  which  began  with 
such  optimism  and  confidence  in  1921  and  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  Administration  Hall,  the  temporary  gymnasium 
and  heating  plant,  thereafter  soon  collapsed  and  remained  in  a 
state  which  could  not  even  be  called  suspended  animation,  but 
rather  moribund,  for  almost  twenty -five  years.  There  were  good 
reasons  for  this.  By  1925  the  College  had  a  bond  debt  of 
$175,000,  on  which  repayments  and  the  interest  charge  of 
$10,500  per  year  were  a  heavy  burden.  Lacking  a  large 
endowment  fund  and  any  reliable  sources  of  income  beyond 
tuition,  except  such  money  as  could  be  raised  in  campaigns, 
together  with  some  support  from  the  Methodist  Church, 
additional  buildings  were  impossible.  Moreover,  while  buildings 
were  desirable  there  really  was  very  little  reason  for  them  so 
long  as  the  enrollment  remained  under  the  500  mark,  which  it 
did  year  after  year,  exceeding  that  figure  only  slightly  once  or 
twice  until  the  veteran  enrollment  in  1946.  But  needed  or  not, 
no  funds  were  available  for  buildings. 

This  was  the  situation  when  President  Hughes  resigned  in 
July,  1927,  to  become  president  of  Hamline  College  in  St.  Paul. 
In  September* he  was  succeeded  by  President  Earl  E.  Harper,  and 
by  the  time  President  Harper  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  constituency  and  fully  understood  the  financial  problems,  it 
had  become  clear  that  another  campaign  for  funds  was 
inevitable.  Again  a  partnership  between  the  city  and  the 
Conference  was  proclaimed,  and  a  goal  of  $250,000  for  each 
was  established. 

Realizing  that  the  “high  pressure”  campaigns  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence  in  1917  and  especially  in  1924  had  left  a  residue  of  bad 
feeling  both  among  the  ministers  and  church  members,  it  was 
decided  to  conduct  this  campaign  over  two  years  through  the 
efforts  of  a  field  representative  and  President  Harper.  Rev.  John 
T.  Jones,  who  was  experienced  in  fund  raising  for  churches,  was 
selected  field  representative  and  began  his  work  in  1928. 


Progress  was  slow,  and  while  the  costs  were  much  less  than  in 
1924,  they  still  were  considerable,  and  the  money  received  in 
cash  was  little  more  than  the  costs  of  salary  and  travel. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  the  Evansville  city  campaign  was 
conducted  in  the  usual  intensive  manner  with  large  numbers  of 
volunteers  in  teams  and  divisions.  Austin  S.  Igleheart,  son  of 
John  L.  Igleheart,  was  the  chairman.  At  about  the  close  of  the 
Evansville  campaign  he  left  the  city  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
General  Foods  organization,  in  later  years  becoming  president 
and  finally  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  before  his 
retirement.  The  city  campaign  fell  short  of  its  goal,  with  only 
$189,000  of  the  $250,000  being  pledged.  Within  six  months  the 
stock  market  crash  occurred  and  the  great  depression  began. 
While  the  payments  on  pledges  were  not  too  distressing,  many 
sincere  contributors  found  that  when  the  payments  were  due 
(this  was  a  three-year  campaign)  the  rosy  prospects  of  early 
1929  had  dissolved  into  the  gloom  of  1930  and  1931.  The 
records  show  that  approximately  $165,000  was  paid  in  from 
this  quarter-million-dollar  campaign.  Again,  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  buildings,  and  the  additions  to  the  endowment 
were  modest,  the  greater  part  of  the  funds  collected  being  used 
to  meet  the  annual  deficit  and  to  retire  some  indebtedness. 
Although  by  August,  1932,  the  endowment  fund,  which  in 
1921  had  been  reported  as  $109,000,  had  grown  to  $408,000, 
$230,000  of  the  increase  had  come  from  two  bequests,  neither 
of  which  had  any  connection  with  campaigns. 

By  1932  the  College  again  desperately  needed  funds,  but 
because  of  the  depression  it  was  considered  hopeless  to  attempt 
a  large,  multiple-year  campaign.  At  this  point  the  College  began 
a  series  of  annual  solicitations  to  meet  the  deficit  in  current 
expenses  with  no  attempt  to  raise  funds  for  endowment  or  for 
buildings.  These  local  fund  drives  produced  the  following  totals 


in  pledges: 

1932 

$17,800 

1933 

25,000 

1934 

19,000 

1935 

50,000 

By  the  fall  of  1935,  worn  out  by  the  continued  pressure  of 
fund  raising  and  unhappy  with  the  continuing  slashing  of  the 
budget  each  year,  President  Harper  was  determined  to  resign 
and  to  pass  the  responsibility  to  another  man,  who  he  hoped 
would  be  more  successful.  Unwilling  to  desert  the  College  with 
its  future  so  uncertain,  he  convinced  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Community  Fund  that  it  should  include  Evansville  College 
in  its  budget.  A  quota  of  $41,250  was  established,  and  although 
this  was  not  always  reached,  from  the  spring  of  1936  until  1940 
the  College  continued  a  member  of  the  Community  Fund  and 
during  that  period  received  $168,414  for  its  support. 

By  1940,  however,  following  a  survey  of  the  Evansville 
Community  Fund,  it  seemed  advisable  to  terminate  this 
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arrangement.  To  the  Fund  it  appeared  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
College  could  scarcely  be  justified  within  the  purpose  of  its 
activities;  and  to  the  College  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  it  was  losing  contact  with  the  citizens  of  Evansville  which  it 
had  had  in  previous  years  through  its  own  fund  drives.  Thus,  in 
May  and  June  of  1940,  Evansville  College  again  went  to  the 
community  for  funds  to  meet  its  annual  deficit,  this  time  for 
$35,000  and  raising  $38,000  under  the  general  chairmanship  of 
Richard  R.  McGinnis,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Except 
for  the  1935  campaign  for  $50,000,  this  was  the  first 
completely  successful  fund  raising  of  the  College  since  1917. 

The  period  beginning  in  September,  1936,  with  the  arrival 
of  President  Harper’s  successor,  Dr.  F.  Marion  Smith,  and 
ending  with  his  resignation  in  May,  1940,  was  given  over  largely 
to  efforts  to  establish  Evansville  College  as  either  a  municipal 
college  or  a  branch  of  the  state  university,  which  is  discussed 
elsewhere. 

The  foregoing  explains  why  during  the  period  from  1922 
until  the  1940’s  no  other  building  appeared  on  the  College 
campus,  with  the  exception  of  the  president’s  home,  which  was 
built  and  paid  for  in  1928  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Igleheart. 

It  should  have  been  fully  evident  to  the  leadership  of  the 
College,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  it  was,  that  so  long  as  it 
was  necessary  for  Evansville  College  to  raise  funds  to  meet  the 
operating  deficit,  it  could  not  stage  a  successful  building  and 
endowment  fund  effort.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  William  A.  Carson, 
a  long-time  trustee  of  the  College  and  one  of  Evansville’s  most 
successful  businessmen  (interurban  fine  operator,  manufacturer, 
and  banker),  that  in  the  fall  of  1940  a  new  financial  policy  was 
established  by  the  board.  At  his  insistence,  but  with  the  willing 
acceptance  by  the  other  board  members  and  President  Hale,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  College’s  policy  would  be  to  operate 
within  its  normal  sources  of  income  so  that  the  annual 
solicitations  could  be  ended  and  the  way  opened  to  secure  funds 
for  a  building  program. 

The  1940  annual  fund  drive  had  been  directed  by  the 
American  City  Bureau,  a  fund-raising  counsel  in  Chicago.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  College  should  turn  to  this  organiza¬ 
tion  for  advice  and  counsel  on  the  raising  of  funds  for  buildings. 
In  March,  1941,  Joseph  C.  Nate,  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  met 
with  the  trustees  and  argued  that,  although  members  of  the 
board  felt  that  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  expanding  defense 
activities  of  the  country  precluded  a  building  fund  drive,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  good  time  to  raise  money.  He  said  forty-nine 
colleges  were  engaged  in  raising  funds  with  goals  of  $500,000  or 
more.  He  believed  that  a  campaign  for  building  and  endowment 
even  as  early  as  that  fall  would  have  a  good  chance  of  success. 
Whatever  their  reasons,  the  trustees  did  not  take  action  on  his 
advice.  In  a  little  more  than  six  months  the  United  States  was  at 
war,  and  President  Hale  was  extremely  busy  developing  plans  by 
which  the  College  could  aid  the  war  effort  and  survive  during 
the  time  of  reduced  enrollment.  In  December,  1942,  President 


Hale  discussed  “a  proposal  heretofore  considered  by  the  trustees 
of  raising  funds  for  buildings  by  inducing  friends  of  the  College 
to  purchase  war  bonds  and  give  them  to  the  College.”  The 
trustees  approved  the  plans  and  asked  President  Hale  to  make 
definite  recommendation  at  the  January,  1943,  meeting.  It  was 
not  until  April  14,  however,  that  the  trustees  again  debated  the 
matter.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  record  agreement  on  several 
points:  first,  that  the  College  had  a  good  case  to  present  to  its 
constituency;  second,  that  the  months  just  ahead  would  be  a 
more  favorable  time  to  raise  money  than  for  several  years  past 
and  likely  for  several  years  to  come;  third,  that  there  was  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  a  carefully  planned,  long-range 
development  program  would  succeed  where  a  short,  high- 
pressure,  old-style  campaign  would  fail;  fourth,  that  the 
proposal  to  construct  an  engineering  building  would  meet  with 
favor  on  the  part  of  Evansville  industry.  The  committee 
approved  in  principle  a  building  fund  campaign;  and  so,  after  a 
lapse  of  21  years,  the  prospect  for  additional  buildings  for  the 
Evansville  College  campus  brightened.  It  was  four  years, 
however,  before  the  first  new  building,  Engineering  and  Science, 
was  completed  and  another  four  years  before  the  Student  Union 
Building  was  opened.  For  President  Hale  these  were  to  be  eight 
years  of  the  most  exhausting  labor  while  he  worked  to  draw  the 
College  and  the  city  closer  together  and  to  develop  a  college 
ready  to  meet  the  already  emerging  challenges  of  the  post-war 
years.  With  his  zeal  and  dynamo-like  energy,  he  could  upon 
occasion  be  abrasive,  and  during  the  years  there  was  occasion¬ 
ally  an  alienation  of  some  friend  of  the  College  on  this  account. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  conviction  that  Evansville 
College  could  and  would  become  an  outstanding  educational 
institution  and  particularly  one  which  would  effectively  serve 
industry,  business  and  the  professions  and  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  social,  moral  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  community. 

After  the  approval  of  a  building  fund  program  on  April  14, 
1943,  no  time  was  lost  getting  the  movement  started.  A 
contract  was  signed  with  the  American  City  Bureau  for 
professional  direction,  and  on  June  5  a  downtown  headquarters 
office  was  opened  in  the  old  American  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
building  at  Sixth  and  Main  Streets.  At  the  outset  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  effort  would  be  in  three  stages.  The  first  was  a 
solicitation  of  Evansville  industries  and  a  few  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals,  a  total  of  not  more  than  300  persons  and  industries. 
When  this  had  been  accomplished,  it  was  planned  to  solicit  800 
to  1000  industries  and  persons  somewhat  less  affluent,  this  to 
be  followed  by  a  city-wide  campaign  involving  5000  or  more 
prospects.  While  this  program  did  not  run  exactly  according  to 
schedule,  basically  it  was  followed,  with  the  second  part  of  the 
program  in  1945  and  1946,  and  the  city-wide  campaign  in  1947. 

Although  unquestionably  it  was  a  well-conceived,  well- 
executed  and  timely  effort,  it  is  interesting  from  the  point  of 
view  of  hindsight  to  notice  that  some  rather  naive  judgments 
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were  made.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  that  at  the  beginning,  a 
goal  of  $650,000  was  established  and  that  with  this  money  it 
was  expected  that  three  major  buildings  would  be  built— the 
Engineering  and  Science  Building,  the  Student  Union  and  a 
gymnasium.  Although  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  construction 
over  several  years  needs  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  estimates 
even  at  1943  prices  were  ridiculously  low.  The  eventual  cost  of 
these  three  buildings  was  $2,290,000.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that 
the  lower  goal  was  set,  for  had  a  truly  rational  figure  been  used, 
it  might  have  been  considered  impossible  to  raise  such  a  large 
sum. 

Robert  D.  Mathias,  a  trustee  who  was  then  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Old  National  Bank,  took  on  the  burden  of  the 
chairmanship.  He  was  assisted  by  two  associate  chairmen,  W.  A. 
Carson  and  Louis  Ruthenburg,  the  latter  the  president  of  Servel, 
Evansville’s  largest  industry.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  first 
segment  of  the  program  can  be  attributed  to  the  high  standard 
of  giving  established  by  Servel,  which  in  November,  1943, 
announced  a  gift  of  $50,000.  Just  as  the  large  gift  of  $50,000 
from  the  Rosencranz  family  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
campaign  to  establish  the  College  in  1917,  so  the  equally  large 
gift  by  Servel  in  1943  set  a  high  standard,  particularly  for 
Evansville  industries.  Had  this  gift  been  $10,000  or  even 
$25,000,  unquestionably  the  giving  of  many  other  Evansville 
industries  would  have  been  scaled  down  in  proportion,  and 
probably  the  effort  would  have  ended  in  failure. 

By  January,  1944,  $230,000  had  been  subscribed.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  alumni  of  the  College  organized  under  the  leadership 
of  John  R.  Feigel  and  accepted  a  goal  of  $50,000.  By  this  time 
the  College  had  graduated  only  1200  students,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  3000  former  students,  not  graduates. 
Of  this  total  of  4200,  800  were  in  military  service.  For  strict 
accuracy  it  should  be  added  that  the  gifts  of  students  and 
faculty  were  included  in  the  alumni  total.  During  1944 
ninety -eight  men  and  women  who  were  in  military  service, 
many  of  them  in  combat  areas,  contributed  $7502,  an  average 
of  $76.50  each.  Contributions  came  from  England,  Africa, 
Sicily,  Italy,  Iceland,  India,  Australia,  and  New  Guinea.  At  least 
two  of  the  contributors  did  not  return  from  the  war.  The 
student  body,  then  numbering  only  about  300,  pledged  more 
than  $5000,  while  faculty  and  staff,  about  forty-five  persons  in 
all,  gave  $4250.  Alumni,  student  and  faculty  contributions  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Student  Union 
Building,  and  a  promise  was  made  that  it  would  be  erected  as  a 
tribute  to  alumni  who  served  in  the  war  and  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  died  and  that  the  building  would  be  named  the 
Alumni  Memorial  Union  Building.  When  by  October,  1947,  the 
development  fund  was  terminated,  with  the  exception  of  some 
efforts  later  to  raise  funds  for  equipment,  $58,000  had  been 
given  by  1335  alumni,  students  and  faculty,  and  since  1943, 
$1,265,000  had  been  secured— $520,000  in  the  person  by 
person  and  firm  by  firm  solicitation  from  1943  till  1946; 


$300,000  from  the  estate  of  Col.  William  H.  McCurdy; 
$387,000  in  the  city-wide  student  union  campaign  in  the 
summer  of  1947;  and  the  $58,000  contributed  by  alumni, 
students  and  faculty. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  this  building  fund  effort,  the 
first  since  1924,  twenty-three  years  earlier,  and  begun  while  the 
outcome  of  World  War  II  was  still  undecided,  marked  an 
important  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  College.  Mr. 
Carson’s  thesis  that  the  College  could  and  must  operate  without 
annual  fund  campaigns,  thus  opening  the  way  for  the  raising  of 
funds  to  provide  essential  buildings,  had  been  conclusively 
proved.  It  had  become  clear  also  that  Evansville  was  prepared 
to  support  its  College  with  substantial  funds  for  development. 
After  the  rather  frenzied  enthusiasm  of  1917,  and  as  the 
enrollment  remained  virtually  static  at  about  400  to  450 
students  while  the  school’s  officers  and  trustees  exhausted 
themselves  to  meet  the  gap  between  income  and  outgo,  doubts 
as  to  the  permanence  of  the  College  arose.  Although  these 
doubts  were  dispelled  in  part  by  the  College’s  accreditment  by 
the  North  Central  Association  in  1931,  confidence  wavered  as 
the  school  fought  through  the  long  depression  from  1930  to 
1939.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  agony  of  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  institution  into  a  municipal  or  state  school— an 
attempt  which  failed,  perhaps  fortunately— did  nothing  to 
restore  the  community’s  confidence.  Meanwhile  the  one  major 
building  completed  in  1922  still  stood  alone  on  a  campus  so 
vacant  that  nearly  half  of  it  was  rented  to  the  city  for  a  park. 
Now,  from  the  vantage  point  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
is  clear  that  the  1940’s  were  the  years  when  the  future  of 
Evansville  College  as  an  effective  force  in  the  state  and  nation 
was  assured.  And  without  taking  any  of  the  honor  of  this 
accomplishment  from  the  many  who  helped,  acknowledgement 
must  be  made  of  the  leadership  of  President  Lincoln  B.  Hale.  He 
believed,  where  many  doubted.  He  refused  to  be  discouraged, 
because  his  faith  was  too  great  for  him  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  defeated.  It  is  true  that  he  received  a  mighty  assist  from  the 
Veterans  Educational  Act,  which  increased  the  College’s  enroll¬ 
ment  from  less  than  300  to  more  than  1700  in  two  years;  but 
except  for  his  faith  and  confidence  Evansville  College  would  not 
have  been  ready  for  this  boon  and  would  have  muffed  its  great 
opportunity.  He  had  shown  what  could  be  done  and  had  opened 
the  path  for  those  who  were  to  follow  him. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  non-tax-supported  colleges, 
Evansville  College  has  of  necessity  depended  upon  the  generos¬ 
ity  of  individuals,  corporations,  and  foundations  for  funds  to 
meet  the  annual  operating  deficit,  for  buildings  and  for 
endowment.  The  enrollment  was  small  and  tuition  low.  It  was 
not  until  1940-41  that  tuition  income  reached  $100,000.  Year 
after  year  the  money  received  from  campaigns  did  little  more 
than  cover  operating  deficits,  pay  interest  and  gradually  retire 
the  debt  incurred  when  the  Administration  Hall  was  built. 

As  the  depression  of  1929  deepened  and  gifts  from  local 
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citizens  and  from  the  church  declined  drastically,  the  future 
looked  depressingly  hopeless.  Evansville  College  had  not  found  a 
“Santa  Claus”  ready  with  open  purse  as  had  many  colleges.  But 
better  times  were  ahead  even  when  things  looked  blackest.  In 
June,  1929,  President  Harper  announced  that  the  College  would 
receive  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Preston  Kumler  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  had  died  in  an  automobile  accident. 
Kumler,  an  attorney,  had  spent  his  early  years  in  Evansville. 
When  the  estate  finally  was  settled  in  July,  1930,  the  College 
received  securities  valued  at  $150,000.  The  entire  amount  was 
placed  in  the  endowment  fund  as  a  memorial  to  the  parents  of 
the  donor  Daniel  B.  and  Nellie  Preston  Kumler.  A  few  years 
later  the  trustees  directed  that  the  income  be  used  for  the  chairs 
of  history  and  English. 

William  A.  Carson,  a  trustee  from  1928  until  1946,  was  a 
generous  supporter  of  the  College.  His  gifts  have  exceeded 
$225,000,  including  $100,000  for  the  Carson  Center  for  Health 
and  Physical  Education  and  a  $100,000  scholarship  fund. 

The  construction  of  the  beautiful  Neu  Chapel  in  1965  was 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $350,000  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  J. 
Neu.  Mr.  Neu  became  a  trustee  in  1953.  He  is  a  businessman 
who  developed  one  of  the  large  Evansville  bakeries. 

In  1969  Thomas  J.  Morton,  Jr.,  an  Evansville  industrialist, 
presented  to  the  University  his  historic  Old  Stone  House  on  old 
Highway  66  beyond  Newburgh  and  the  adjoining  ten  acres  as 
the  site  for  a  “cluster  college”  proposed  by  President  Graves.  An 
additional  sixty  acres  is  to  become  the  property  of  the 
University  when  funds  have  been  secured  to  build  and  endow 
the  cluster  college.  The  property  is  valued  at  $375,000.  The 
donor  is  a  trustee  of  the  University,  as  was  his  father,  J.  T. 
Morton,  Sr.,  from  1925  until  1942. 

A  gift  of  $400,000  was  made  in  1961  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  C.  Krannert,  through  the  Inland  Container  Corporation 
Foundation,  Inc.,  to  the  fund  then  being  raised  for  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  and  the  Carson  Center.  In  acknowledgement  of 
the  gift,  the  classroom  and  studio  wing  of  the  Fine  Arts  Building 
was  named  the  Krannert  Hall  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Krannert,  a 
major  owner  of  the  Inland  Container  Corporation,  is  well- 
known  for  his  many  large  gifts  for  higher  education. 

Over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  gifts  exceeding 
$150,000  have  come  to  the  College  from  the  Orr  family  and 
their  family  business,  the  Orr  Iron  Company.  Samuel  L.  Orr 
became  a  trustee  in  1923  and  served  until  his  death  in  July, 
1948.  His  son  Samuel  Orr  was  elected  a  trustee  in  1935  and 
from  1963  to  1968  was  president  of  the  board.  Endowment 
scholarship  funds  of  $25,000  each  have  been  given  in  memory 
of  Samuel  L.  Orr  and  his  wife,  Louise  Dunkerson  Orr,  by  their 
children  Samuel,  Robert  D.  and  Mrs.  Kendrick  Orr  Grosjean. 

The  Kleymeyer  family  is  another  which  has  had  a  long 
association  with  the  College.  Henry  C.  Kleymeyer  became  a 
trustee  in  1923  and  served  until  1948,  when  he  became  a  trustee 
emeritus.  In  1960  his  son  Ralph  T.  Kleymeyer  became  a  trustee 


and  was  secretary  of  the  board  from  1963  to  1968.  He  and  his 
brother  Clifford  in  1955  contributed  $18,000  to  provide  the 
Kleymeyer  auditorium  in  the  library  as  a  memorial  to  their 
father.  Total  gifts  from  father  and  sons  exceed  $200,000.  A  third 
son,  Henry  F.  Kleymeyer,  also  has  made  a  large  gift. 

Since  1950  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  the  charitable 
foundation  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  pharmaceutical  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Indianapolis,  has  made  annual  gifts  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  for  current  expenses  and  has  assisted  in  funding  three 
major  buildings— the  Clifford  Memorial  Library,  Carson  Center 
and  the  Fine  Arts  building.  Total  gifts  to  the  University  in 
twenty-one  years  exceed  $1,900,000.  The  foundation  has  thus 
in  a  major  way  strengthened  the  educational  program. 

When  in  1951  the  Associated  Colleges  of  India  la  was 
formed  to  solicit  maintenance  funds  from  individuals  and  more 
especially  corporations  on  a  state-wide  basis,  Evansville  College 
became  a  charter  member.  The  Indiana  organization  was  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  cooperatively  solicit  gifts  from 
business  and  industry  instead  of  each  president  seeking  gifts  for 
his  own  school.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  first  solicitation, 
the  University  of  Evansville  has  received  more  than  $1,254,000 
from  this  source,  an  average  of  $62,000  per  year.  For  the  past 
five  years  the  average  has  been  $93,600  per  year. 

Most  of  Evansville’s  larger  corporations  have  made  large 
donations  toward  the  building  program  and  for  the  support  of 
special  projects.  A  list,  by  no  means  complete,  includes  the 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric  Company;  Servel,  Inc.; 
Whirlpool  Corporation;  Mead  Johnson  and  Company;  Credi- 
Thrift  Financial  Corporation;  International  Harvester  Company; 
the  Coca  Cola  Company;  International  Steel;  the  Evansville 
banks;  the  Vanderburgh  Savings  and  Loan  Association;  The 
Evansville  Press',  and  The  Evansville  Courier. 

Not  only  have  individuals,  foundations  and  corporations 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  and  financial  stability  of  the 
University,  several  religious  and  civic  organizations  have  also  had 
a  part  in  the  College’s  progress.  Among  these,  the  largest 
contributions  have  come  from  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  In  the  years  from  1958  until  1964  the 
Conference  contributed  an  even  $500,000  for  the  construction 
of  the  first  women’s  residence  hall.  Although  in  the  early  years 
the  Conference  support  was  minimal,  dropping  to  less  than 
$1000  in  1939,  since  1964  it  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
financing  the  University.  Together  with  the  North  and  North¬ 
west  Indiana  Conferences,  the  church  has  recently  contributed 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  $100,000  per  year,  with  approximately 
$60,000  to  $65,000  per  year  coming  from  the  Indiana 
Conference  and  the  remainder  from  the  other  conferences. 

Large  grants  for  the  support  of  athletics  have  come  to  the 
College  from  groups  organized  for  that  purpose.  In  1949  the 
Scholastic  Society  was  organized  to  raise  funds  for  the  support 
of  football.  Since  that  date  approximately  $160,000  has  been 
contributed.  In  1957  the  Tip-off  Club  was  incorporated  for  the 
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support  of  basketball.  Funds  received  by  the  College  have 
exceeded  $150,000.  When  intercollegiate  swimming  was  begun 
in  1962,  supporters  of  this  activity  organized  the  Aqua  Aids. 
This  group  has  contributed  more  than  $25,000.  All  funds  from 
these  three  organizations  have  been  used  by  the  University  for 
scholarships  for  athletes. 

In  1966  the  College  Tourney  Corporation,  an  organization 
which  sponsors  the  NCAA  college  basketball  national  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Evansville,  made  a  gift  of  $10,000  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  tennis  courts.  In  1969  the  same  organization 
contributed  $15,000  for  portable  bleacher  seats. 

In  the  College’s  early  years  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  made  yearly  grants  of  $6000  to  the  College. 
The  annual  grants  were  terminated  in  the  1930’s,  but  gifts  for 
special  purposes  have  been  made  occasionally  since  that  time. 
Gifts  of  almost  $25,000  have  been  made  toward  the  cost  of  the 
temporary  chapel  in  1950,  the  Neu  Chapel  in  1965  and  for  the 
support  of  the  religious  life  program  in  1967. 

For  more  than  Fifty  years  literally  thousands  of  individuals 
and  corporations  have  made  gifts  both  large  and  small  to 
increase  the  endowment,  to  build  the  College  and  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  operation.  Many  have  been  sacrificial  gifts.  Two 
stories  will  reveal  the  dedication  of  many  of  the  donors. 
Following  the  Establishment  campaign  of  1917  the  College 
announced  that  Liberty  Bonds  would  be  accepted  at  face  value 
for  the  payment  of  subscriptions  although  these  bonds  could 
then  be  bought  at  a  discount  of  about  eight  per  cent.  The 
Crescent,  noting  in  1919  that  the  Rosencranz  family  had  paid 
its  $50,000  subscription  in  full,  pointed  out  that  the  donors 
could  have  saved  $4000  by  buying  bonds  and  presenting  them 
for  payment,  but  had  not  done  so.  A  second  example  relates  to 
a  $25,000  pledge  made  by  Col.  William  H.  McCurdy  in  1924. 
Col.  McCurdy  paid  this  pledge  by  giving  $25,000  in  Servel,  Inc., 
bonds.  Later  the  price  of  these  bonds  declined  to  less  than 
$21,000.  When  this  occurred,  Col.  McCurdy  sent  his  check  for 
more  than  $4000  to  make  up  the  difference.  These  actions, 
while  they  demonstrate  the  concern  which  the  donors  had  for 
the  welfare  of  the  College,  even  more  strikingly  demonstrate  the 
character  of  the  donors. 

While  every  gift  to  a  college  is  an  act  of  faith,  those  who 
contributed  large  sums  in  the  early  years  demonstrated  their 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  school.  In  the  past  twenty  years 
or  more  its  permanence  has  no  longer  been  questioned.  Gifts  to 
endowment  or  for  buildings  have  been  made  by  individuals, 
corporations  and  foundations  in  the  secure  knowledge  that  the 
University  is  as  permanent  as  anything  can  be  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  They  make  their  gifts  knowing  that  the  school 
has  passed  through  its  first  troubled  years  and  is  now  firmly 
established,  eager  to  serve  the  on-coming  generations  of  youth. 

THE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

In  comparison  with  its  eighty-one  sister  senior  colleges 


Colonel  William  H.  McCurdy 


having  Methodist  Church  affiliation,  the  University  of  Evansville 
stands  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  list  except  with  respect  to  its 
endowment  fund.  The  College  began  its  life  in  Evansville  with 
no  endowment  whatever,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  with  less 
than  no  endowment.  The  endowment  of  Moores  Hill  College, 
what  little  there  was,  had  been  dissipated  to  meet  operating 
expense.  When  funds  could  not  be  found  elsewhere,  money  was 
borrowed  from  the  endowment,  and  the  College  gave  its  notes 
to  cover  the  loans  and  paid  interest  on  the  money.  But  when  the 
College  reached  the  end  of  its  financial  rope  in  1917,  its  only 
asset  was  the  campus,  for  which  there  was  no  sale.  But  there 
were  annuity  obligations  which  Evansville  College  accepted.  The 
money  which  would  have  provided  income  to  pay  the  annu¬ 
itants  had  been  spent;  hence  the  statement  that  Evansville 
College  started  with  less  than  no  endowment. 

The  original  financing  plan  of  the  revived  College  was 
beautiful— on  paper.  One  million  dollars  was  to  be  raised— one- 
half  for  campus  buildings  and  equipment  and  one-half  for  an 
endowment  fund.  And  until  the  pledges  were  paid,  the  donors 
were  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  unpaid  portion.  When 
all  the  pledges  were  paid,  the  College  would  have  a  campus  and 
buildings  and  a  half  million  dollars  of  endowment.  Interest  paid 
on  the  subscriptions  was  to  cover  the  operating  deficit.  The  flaw 
in  the  plan  was  that  not  one  person  in  fifty  would  pay  interest 
on  his  unpaid  pledge,  a  contingency  which  it  now  seems  might 
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have  been  anticipated.  Moreover,  not  all  pledges  were  paid: 
people  died,  moved  away,  went  bankrupt,  or  simply  reneged.  Of 
the  one  million  dollars  subscribed  in  1917,  the  only  funds  which 
found  their  way  into  the  endowment  were  those  which  donors 
gave  specifically  for  that  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  money  was 
used  for  the  campus  and  the  first  building  (although  $125,000 
had  to  be  borrowed  in  1922  to  pay  the  contractor)  and  to  meet 
the  annual  deficits,  which  in  five  years  came  to  a  total  of 
$199,591. 

The  subscriptions  were  to  be  paid  over  a  five-year  period, 
but  because  of  World  War  I  no  attempt  to  collect  was  made 
until  1919.  On  this  schedule  pledges  should  have  been  paid  in 
full  by  1924.  Reference  to  the  audit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
May  31,  1924,  shows  endowment  assets  of  $1 10,445,  and  some 
of  this  amount,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much, 
represented  endowment  gifts  made  in  the  campaign  of  March, 
1924.  Income  from  endowment  for  the  year  was  $2731,  and 
$5355  was  paid  to  annuitants.  At  this  rate  of  earning  it  would 
have  required  the  income  from  an  endowment  fund  of 
$220,000  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the  annuitants. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930’s  and  the  difficult  war 
years  which  followed,  all  the  money  that  could  be  found  had  to 
go  to  cover  the  annual  deficit  and  to  pay  off  debts  left  over 
from  1919  to  1925.  Because  of  the  great  increase  in  enrollment 
following  World  War  II,  the  constructions  of  buildings  had  to 
take  priority  over  increasing  endowment. 

In  1924  President  Hughes  told  the  trustees  that  the  average 
endowment  per  student  in  the  Methodist  Colleges  was  $1200 
and  the  average  income  per  student  $61  per  year.  The  Evansville 
College  endowment  per  student  was  then  $200  and  income  $11, 
and  even  that  pitifully  small  amount  was  absorbed  by  annuity 
payments.  In  1961,  thirty-seven  years  later,  President  Hyde 
reported  that  twenty-three  comparable  colleges  had  endowment 
funds  which  averaged  $5000  per  student,  while  Evansville’s  was 
$469,  less  than  one-tenth  the  average.  Evansville  College,  he 
said,  vitally  needed  $5,700,000  more  than  the  $1,000,000  of 
endowment  it  then  had.  But  little  progress  was  made  toward 
raising  it;  all  the  dollars  that  could  be  found  were  needed  for 
buildings. 

After  the  $50,000  Rosencranz  gift  of  1917  twelve  years 
passed  before  there  was  another  large  gift.  The  students,  faculty 
and  friends  of  the  College  were  thrilled  when  in  September, 
1929,  President  Harper  announced  that  the  College  would  soon 
receive  $150,000  from  the  estate  of  Preston  Kumler,  a 
Washington  attorney  who  had  lived  in  Evansville  as  a  young 
man.  The  gift  came  as  the  result  of  a  suggestion  to  Kumler  by 
Samuel  L.  Orr,  a  trustee.  In  1931,  $80,000  came  from  the  estate 
of  Leslie  G.  Igleheart  for  engineering  endowment,  and  in  1932 
Mrs.  Louise  Graessle  of  Rushville  made  a  gift  of  a  grapefruit 
orchard  at  McAllen,  Texas,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  for  which 
she  had  paid  $33,750.  A  year  later,  a  gift  of  $25,000  was 
received  from  the  estate  of  John  L.  Igleheart. 


Hundreds  of  gifts  to  the  endowment  fund  have  been 
received  since  1919;  some  were  for  as  little  as  $10  and  the 
largest  by  far  was  the  bequest  of  $862,500  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Fehn,  which  was  received  in  1969. 

Following  the  $25,000  John  L.  Igleheart  bequest  in  1933 
there  was  no  really  substantial  gift  to  the  endowment  fund  for 
twenty  years.  There  were  numerous  smaller  gifts,  including 
several  of  $5000  and  more,  but  also  there  were  withdrawals 
from  the  fund  on  order  of  the  trustees  for  payment  of 
indebtedness.  The  funds  withdrawn  were  those  placed  volun¬ 
tarily  in  the  fund  by  the  trustees  themselves;  no  funds 
designated  for  endowment  by  the  donors  were  ever  withdrawn. 
On  June  30,  1932,  the  funds  had  assets  of  $396,934;  after  the 
addition  of  gifts  and  after  withdrawals,  the  fund  twenty  years 
later,  on  June  30,  1952,  was  only  $433,552. 

The  depression  years  with  their  bond  defaults  and  mortgage 
foreclosures  did  far  less  harm  to  Evansville  College  than  to  most 
other  colleges.  In  the  Midwest  especially  many  of  the  colleges 
invested  in  farm  mortgages,  with  the  result  that  they  became 
owners  of  large  farms  which  produced  little  or  no  income  and 
could  not  be  sold  for  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Fortunately, 
Evansville  had  no  money  invested  in  farm  mortgages.  However, 
it  did  suffer  from  defaults  on  bond  interest  and  from  the 
inability  of  several  companies  to  pay  dividends.  In  June,  1934, 
bonds  totaling  $51,000  out  of  $173,000  were  in  default,  and  of 
stocks  representing  an  investment  of  $85,750,  no  dividends 
were  being  paid  on  $32,000. 

In  March,  1933,  the  Canal  Louisiana  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  failed  to  reopen  following  the  national  bank  holiday 
ordered  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  bequest  received  from 
Preston  Kumler  had  included  stock  in  the  bank  having  a  value  of 
nearly  $40,000  when  received.  For  a  time  it  appeared  that  this 
would  be  a  total  loss,  but  over  several  years  the  College  received 
the  full  amount  of  its  investment  although  there  was  loss  of 
income  for  several  years. 

In  May,  1930,  Col.  William  H.  McCurdy,  a  charter  trustee, 
died  after  a  long  career  in  business  in  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati 
and  Evansville.  In  1902  he  established  in  Evansville  the  Hercules 
Buggy  Company,  which  became  one  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturers  of  buggies  in  the  United  States.  With  the  coming  of  the 
automobile,  production  was  switched  to  gasoline  engines.  Then 
as  electricity  took  over  the  work  formerly  done  by  gas  engines, 
the  company  built  truck  bodies.  Finally  the  company  was 
reorganized  as  Servel,  Inc.,  for  many  years  a  large  manufacturer 
of  kerosine,  gas  and  electric  home  and  commercial  refrigerators. 
Col.  McCurdy  was  one  of  the  most  generous  supporters  of  the 
College  during  his  lifetime,  making  gifts  of  $60,000  between 
1917  and  1929.  His  will  provided  a  large  legacy  for  the  College, 
but  it  also  provided  that  the  estate  would  not  be  distributed 
until  1945.  In  the  intervening  years  the  College  received  income 
from  it  amounting  to  $48,000.  On  the  distribution  of  the  estate, 
the  College  received  a  one-half  undivided  interest  in  the  large 
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Campus,  1966. 


four-story  building  at  Fourth  and  Sycamore  streets,  called  the 
Sears  Building  because  of  the  long  term  lease  to  that  company, 
plus  securities  and  cash  of  $290,000.  Although  the  half  interest 
in  the  building  was  placed  in  the  endowment  fund  at  the 
nominal  value  of  $170,000,  subsequent  rental  income,  based  on 
sales  volume,  indicated  that  its  value  was  at  least  $500,000.  The 
wisdom  of  this  decision  was  apparent  when  several  years  later 
the  College  was  receiving  as  much  as  $71,500  in  annual 
rental.  ^  Using  this  valuation,  the  gifts  of  Col.  McCurdy  during 
his  lifetime  and  from  his  estate  totaled  $898,000,  making  it  one 
of  the  largest  gifts  ever  received.  The  Union  building  bears  the 
name  of  the  McCurdy  Alumni  Memorial  Union  in  recognition  of 
his  generosity. 

Following  the  McCurdy  gift  there  was  no  other  large  gift  to 
the  fund  until  1956  when  the  College  was  notified  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  that  it  would  share  in  a  large  distribution  being 
made  to  several  hundred  colleges,  Evansville’s  share  being 
$290,500.  A  condition  of  the  gift  was  that  it  remain  in  the 
endowment  fund  for  ten  years  with  the  income  being  used  to 
increase  faculty  compensation.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
trustees  voted  to  commit  this  gift  permanently  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund. 

Through  three  generations  the  Igleheart  name  has  been 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  Evansville  College.  Of  the  older 
generation  John  L.  Igleheart  built  and  furnished  the  president’s 
home  in  1928  at  a  cost  of  $37,500.  Other  gifts  during  his 
lifetime  and  by  bequest  raise  his  contributions  to  more  than 
$100,000.  He  served  as  a  trustee  from  1922  until  his  death  in 
1933.  A  brother  Leslie  T.  Igleheart  made  a  bequest  of  $80,000 
in  1930  for  the  support  of  the  engineering  department  and  for 
equipment.  Another  brother  Addison  made  large  contributions 
in  College  campaigns. 

Austin  S.  Igleheart,  son  of  John  L.  Igleheart,  in  1967 
established  the  Igleheart  Center  for  the  Study  of  Urban  Affairs 
with  an  endowment  of  $450,000.  His  son  James  B.  Igleheart  has 


served  as  a  trustee  of  the  College  since  1962. 

By  1957-58,  after  thirty-eight  years  had  passed,  endowment 
income  had  become  a  significant,  though  still  small,  percentage 
of  total  income.  In  that  year  it  was  $92,000,  or  six  per  cent  of 
total  income,  compared  with  seventy-two  per  cent  from  student 
fees.  In  another  thirteen  years  income  from  endowment  had 
doubled,  but  by  that  time  total  income  had  increased  to  eight 
million  dollars  and  the  doubled  endowment  income  provided 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  total  budget. 

A  unusual  gift  came  to  the  College  in  1966  when  trustees  of 
the  Vanderburgh  County  Orphans  Educational  Fund  transferred 
its  assets  of  $191,578  to  the  College,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  for  Vanderburgh  County  students. 

In  1969  a  bequest  of  $862,500  was  received  from  the  estate 
of  Flora  C.  Fehn  as  an  endowment  for  the  Edward  J.  Fehn 
Chair  of  Business  Administration.  Beginning  as  an  office  boy  at 
The  Evansville  Courier,  Mr.  Fehn  rose  to  be  president  of  the 
corporation.  Mrs.  Fehn’s  interest  in  the  College  began  when  in 
1919  she  attended  community  courses  and  continued  through¬ 
out  her  life.  From  1963  until  her  death  in  December,  1967,  she 
was  a  trustee  of  the  University  by  appointment  of  the  Indiana 
Conference. 

The  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  Music  Fraternity  endowment  for 
a  professorship  in  music  was  presented  to  the  University  in 
December,  1969.  Income  from  the  fund  has  provided  for  the 
addition  to  the  faculty  of  a  teacher  of  stringed  instruments.  The 
gift  of  $98,000  resulted  from  contributions  which  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  construction  of  an  American  Museum  of  Music  in 
Evansville.  When  it  became  apparent  that  sufficient  funds  could 
not  be  raised  for  this  purpose,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  fund  to 
the  University. 

Several  other  sizable  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  fund  in 
recent  years.  Among  them  are  the  gift  of  Austin  S.  Igleheart  of 
$450,000  in  memory  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Igleheart,  for  the  support  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Affairs; 
$50,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Phelps  Darby;  $76,000  from 
the  estate  of  Dr.  Gardner  C.  Johnson;  $34,750  from  the  estate 
of  Miss  Jane  Brenner,  an  alumna;  $50,000  from  the  estates  of 
Mrs.  Tina  Skora  and  her  son  Isadore  Skora  for  nursing 
scholarships;  $50,000  from  the  Orr  family  for  scholarships  in 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Orr. 

On  March  31,  1971,  the  endowment  fund  had  a  book  value 
of  $3,349,000  and  a  market  value  of  $4,076,000.  The  income 
from  the  fund  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1971,  was  $183,869, 
which  was  just  about  twice  the  total  value  of  the  endowment 
fund  principal  in  1920. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


The  Faculty 


It  has  been  said  that  the  college  president’s  most  critical  task 
is  his  selection  of  faculty  members,  for  a  college  can  be  no 
better  than  the  ability  and  character  of  its  instructors.  Although 
no  president  of  Evansville  College  has  batted  1000  per  cent  in 
this  respect,  the  record  has  been  little  short  of  remarkable.  The 
great  majority  of  the  staff  over  the  years  have  been  men  and 
women  of  ability  and  of  devotion  to  their  work.  President 
Hughes  in  1919  set  the  standard  when  he  told  the  new  board  of 
trustees  that  he  would  recommend  for  the  faculty  only  persons 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  best  colleges  and  universities, 
who  were  primarily  teachers  instead  of  researchers,  and  who  had 
demonstrated  their  competence  as  teachers.  That  they  must  be 
men  and  women  of  unblemished  character  and  religious 
motivation  was  so  well  understood  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  it.  He  was  fortunate  in  the  two  men  he 
brought  from  Moores  Hill.  Andrew  J.  Bigney  and  Charles  E. 
Torbet  had  proved  their  ability  and  their  devotion  to  duty 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  at  the  old  school. 

In  fifty  years  the  faculty  grew  from  nine  to  more  than  two 
hundred  sixty  in  1971,  and  during  those  years  more  than  one 
thousand  persons  have  had  full-time  teaching  appointments.  At 
least  as  many  have  taught  as  Evening  College  lecturers,  as 
student  assistants  and  in  other  part-time  positions.  Few  have 
rendered  less  than  able  and  conscientious  service,  and  many  are 
entitled  to  distinction  for  their  success  as  teachers  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  purposes  of  the  College.  Forty  of  the  faculty  have 
served  for  twenty  or  more  years  each,  the  record  thus  far  for 
one  person  being  forty-six  years. 

Unlike  many  colleges,  Evansville  College  has  never  made  any 
extensive  provision  for  housing  of  faculty  members.  In  periods 
when  rental  houses  were  scarce,  this  lack  probably  denied  the 
College  some  excellent  professors.  In  1923  President  Hughes, 
always  the  promoter,  announced  a  plan  to  provide  sites  for 
faculty  houses.  In  partnership  with  Dr.  Bleeker  Knapp,  an 
Evansville  physician,  he  plotted  seventeen  acres  of  ground 
immediately  west  of  the  campus,  named  it  College  Park 
Addition,  offered  to  the  faculty  building  lots  facing  the  campus 
and  arranged  for  loans  from  the  College  endowment  fund.  Eight 
or  ten  faculty  members  bought  lots,  but  only  two— Professors  A. 
B.  Cope  and  Olaf  Hovda— built  homes.  The  other  buyers  left  the 
College  and,  after  paying  interest  and  taxes  for  several  years, 
asked  the  College  during  the  great  depression  to  take  the  lots 
back  and  cancel  the  mortgages.  In  the  same  way  President 


Hughes  returned  six  lots. 

The  Alumnus  for  May,  1950,  published  the  results  of  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  faculty,  which  at  that  time  numbered 
104.  These  persons  had  received  211  degrees  from  87  colleges 
and  universities.  Their  teaching  experience  totaled  1416  years, 
an  average  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years  each,  eight  of  which 
had  been  at  Evansville  College.  Their  average  age  was  41  years, 
and  more  than  half  had  been  in  business  or  professional  work 
before  teaching.  Practically  all  had  traveled  abroad.  Forty  were 
veterans  of  World  War  II  and  four  of  World  War  I.  Faculty  were 
teaching  sixteen  hours  per  week,  and  the  top  professorial  salary 
was  $5000  for  eleven  months,  with  each  third  summer  off  with 
full  pay. 

When  he  was  organizing  the  College  in  1919,  President 
Hughes  adopted  the  quarter  system  rather  than  the  semester 
plan.  It  was  his  expectation  that  the  College  would  operate  for 
four  twelve-week  quarters,  and  the  first  faculty  was  engaged  on 
that  basis.  Although  the  quarter  plan  was  continued,  President 
Hughes  soon  dropped  the  four  quarters  of  teaching  for  faculty. 
We  find  him  saying  to  the  trustees  in  March,  1922: 

We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  four  quarters.  Thus 
far  the  majority  of  our  men  have  taught  all  year.  At 
the  outset  it  seemed  to  me  that  college  professors 
could  work  [eleven]  months  of  the  year  as  well  as 
any  other  men.  I  have  been  forced  to  a  different 
conclusion.  I  now  believe  that  each  member  of  the 
faculty  should  take  one-quarter  each  year  for  study. 

At  the  same  meeting  faculty  salaries  were  approved  for 
nine  months  at  the  former  full  year  rate.  The  summer  school 
was  continued,  and  many  of  the  staff  taught  the  fourth  quarter 
for  extra  pay.  Few  of  the  academic  year  students  attended  the 
summer  quarter  in  the  earlier  years,  but  their  places  were  taken 
by  public  school  teachers  who  attended  to  meet  state  require¬ 
ments  of  additional  training.  Twenty-five  years  later,  during 
President  Hale’s  administration,  the  College  again  engaged 
faculty  on  a  year-round  basis,  but  with  the  provision  that  each 
third  summer  would  be  free  for  study,  travel,  or  recreation,  with 
pay  continuing.  In  1956  the  College  again  returned  to  the  nine 
months,  or  academic  year,  engagement.  In  1958  and  in  1960  the 
Lilly  Endowment  made  gifts  of  $16,000  each  for  “faculty 
improvement.”  Using  these  funds,  the  College  granted  leaves 
with  pay  to  several  faculty  members  to  complete  their  Ph.D. 
degree  work. 

Although  there  was  no  established  sabbatical  leave  program 
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until  1963,  two  leaves  were  given  earlier  on  an  individual  basis. 
Dr.  Alvin  Strickler,  head  of  the  chemistry  department,  was 
granted  leave  with  full  pay  for  the  second  semester  of  1937-38 
after  having  been  on  the  faculty  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  same 
provision  was  made  for  Professor  James  E.  Morlock,  head  of 
sociology  and  dean  of  men,  for  the  second  semester  of  194748 
after  sixteen  years  on  the  staff.  The  sabbatical  leave  program 
adopted  by  the  trustees  in  1963  provided  that  faculty  holding 
ranks  of  professor  or  associate  professor  and  having  served  for 
six  years  could  request  leaves  of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months. 
The  applicant  was  to  submit  an  acceptable  plan  of  proposed 
study,  research  or  educational  travel  and  was  to  return  to  the 
College  following  the  leave  for  at  least  one  year,  or  repay  the 
amount  he  received  while  on  leave,  which  was  one-half  the 
academic  year  salary.  The  plan  became  effective  in  1964  and 
only  two  leaves  were  to  be  granted  in  that  year,  Dr.  Harris 
Erickson,  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion,' and  Dr.  Vivien 
W.  Maves,  professor  of  psychology,  being  the  first  two  faculty 
to  take  leave  under  the  new  plan.  Both  used  the  leave  for 
educational  travel  in  Europe  and  Asia.  In  1968  the  sabbatical 
leave  program  was  revised,  giving  staff  members  three  options: 
full  academic  year  at  half  salary,  two  quarters  leave  at 
two-thirds  salary,  or  one  quarter  leave  at  full  salary  for  the  leave 
period.  Other  provisions  remained  unchanged. 

Others  who  have  participated  in  the  sabbatical  leave 
program  include  Lawrence  W.  Anderson,  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  1965-66;  V.  C.  Bailey,  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Kushner,  engineering,  1966-67;  Dr.  B.  C.  Lee,  engineering,  and 
Arthur  B.  Aarstad,  political  science,  1967-68;  Dr.  Virginia 
Grabill,  English,  and  0.  Wesley  Shepard,  music,  1968-69;  Dr. 
Donald  W.  Dunham,  biology,  Dr.  Paul  Grabill,  English,  and  Dr. 
Philip  A.  Kinsey,  chemistry,  1969-70. 

Considering  the  number  of  persons  involved,  there  have 
been  few  deaths  of  faculty  members  while  in  active  service.  The 
first  year  of  the  College  began  inauspiciously,  however,  when  in 
March,  1920,  Miss  Ethel  Burton,  acting  head  of  the  department 
of  education,  died  following  an  operation.  Her  successor,  Bert 
Hermann,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  April,  died  in  September. 
There  were  no  other  deaths  until  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney  died 
November  13,  1929.  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda,  another  member  of  the 
original  1919  faculty,  died  September  6,  1942.  With  his  going 
no  member  of  the  pioneer  group  of  1919  remained,  the  others 
by  that  time  having  retired  or  resigned.  Others  who  were 
members  of  the  faculty  at  the  time  of  their  deaths  were 
Clarence  Edwards,  associate  professor  of  speech,  April  30, 1948; 
Mark  Stigers,  director  of  cooperative  training,  August  11,  1953; 
Gordon  R.  Stein,  director  of  special  educational  services,  May 
12,  1956;  Florence  Keve,  head  of  the  art  department.  May  13, 
1961;  G.  W.  H.  Powell,  chemistry,  September  6,  1961; 
Lawrence  W.  Anderson,  business  administration,  November  20, 
1967;  Margaret  Taylor  Shepard,  co-head  of  music,  January  30, 
1968;  Claude  T.  Hathaway,  physical  science,  May  17,  1968,  and 


Miles  E.  Taylor,  Center  for  Industrial  Relations,  September  23, 
1971. 

Dean  Charles  E.  Torbet,  after  thirty-eight  years  of  service  at 
Moores  Hill  and  Evansville,  was  the  first  faculty  member  to 
retire.  This  was  in  1939  before  a  retirement  income  program 
had  been  adopted  and  before  college  employees  were  covered 
by  Social  Security.  However,  the  trustees  approved  a  retirement 
allowance  for  Dean  and  Mrs.  Torbet,  which  was  continued  until 
his  death  in  1967  in  his  ninety-seventh  year.  Dean  Torbet  was 
also  the  first  of  the  faculty  to  be  named  emeritus.  Others  who 
have  been  given  emeritus  recognition  are  A.  B.  Cope,  education, 
and  Pearl  Le  Compte,  speech,  in  1952;  George  Dasch,  music, 
1953;  Alvin  Strickler,  chemistry,  1954;  Guy  B.  Marchant, 
engineering,  1957;  Wahnita  DeLong,  dean  of  women,  and  G.  R. 
McCoy,  registrar,  1958;  Lucile  Jones,  education,  1960;  Edgar  M. 
McKown,  dean  of  the  College,  1965;  Don  Ping  in  1966;  Ray  M. 
Dufford,  physics,  Melvin  W.  Hyde,  president,  Ralph  Olmsted, 
business  manager,  and  Dean  Long,  business  and  economics,  all 
in  1967;  Mildred  C.  Boeke,  nursing,  1968;  Cecil  B.  Selfridge, 
music,  and  Harris  D.  Erickson,  philosophy  and  religion,  1969; 
Wade  D.  David,  history,  Vivien  Maves,  psychology,  and  James 
Morlock,  sociology,  1970;  and  Virgil  C.  Bailey,  mathematics, 
Paul  Beck,  health  and  physical  education,  Harold  Houston, 
engineering,  and  Corian  R.  Lundquist,  home  economics,  1971. 
Professor  Boeke  in  1968  received  also  the  first  University  of 
Evansville  medal  for  distinguished  service. 

Although  the  Evansville  College  faculty  were  never  required 
to  teach  subjects  other  than  those  for  which  they  were 
prepared,  as  were  often  the  teachers  at  Moores  Hill,  there  were 
times  in  the  early  years  when  the  faculty  was  small  that  a 
professor  had  to  teach  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  his  field.  For 
example,  when  the  department  of  business  administration  was 
created  in  1922  with  Waldo  F.  Mitchell  as  its  head  and  only 
teacher,  he  taught  all  the  courses  offered.  In  1922-23  courses 
listed  in  the  catalog  included  industrial  society,  business 
economics,  general  and  agricultural  economics,  accounting 
(three  courses),  budgeting,  banking,  business  statistics,  business 
cycles,  corporation  finance,  foreign  exchange,  credits  and 
collection,  risk  and  insurance,  public  finance  and  taxation, 
secretaryship,  retail  administration,  purchasing,  advertising,  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  trade,  rail  and  ocean  transportation,  sales 
administration,  personnel  administration,  business  law,  and 
business  research  (three  courses)— a  total  of  27  courses.  Natural¬ 
ly  one  person  could  not  teach  all  the  courses  in  any  one  year, 
but  within  the  four  year  period  he  was  expected  to  cover  all  the 
courses  listed.  In  1970  it  required  twenty -two  full-time  instruct¬ 
ors  to  teach  the  business  administration  courses,  and  no  person 
was  teaching  outside  his  specialty,  be  it  accounting,  finance, 
management,  office  management,  economics,  or  marketing. 

In  the  earlier  years  the  same  situation  existed  in  chemistry 
as  in  business  where  for  several  years  Dr.  Strickler  was  the  only  ij 
teacher  except  for  student  assistants.  Courses  in  this  department 
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included  general  inorganic  chemistry,  six  quarters;  qualitative 
analysis,  two  quarters;  quantitative  analysis,  six  quarters;  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  five  quarters;  physical  chemistry,  two  quarters; 
industrial  chemistry,  one  quarter;  and  thesis.  Besides  these  there 
were  five  one-quarter  courses  in  chemistry  for  home  economics 
majors. 

In  the  earliest  years,  the  faculty  being  quite  small,  it  was 
expected  that  it  might  become  necessary  for  instructors  to  teach 
in  other  fields  than  their  own.  Thus  we  find  in  the  minutes  of 
the  board  for  June  20,  1920,  the  following: 

The  faculty  and  curriculum  committee  report 
was  read  by  Dr.  [William  N.]  Dresel  and  the  report 
was  adopted  with  the  understanding  that  all  persons 
thus  elected  to  the  faculty  shall  share  as  teachers  in 
departments  other  than  their  own  which  may  need 
additional  teaching  service  and  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  president  whenever  their  time  and 
qualifications  will  so  justify. 

Happily  this  requirement  was  seldom  if  ever  implemented.  The 
situation  recalls  the  complaint  of  a  professor  years  earlier  in  an 
anonymous  college  that  he  occupied  a  “settee”  rather  than  a 
“chair.” 

As  a  consequence  of  the  wide  range  of  courses,  it  was  often 
necessary  for  faculty  to  teach  excessive  loads,  which  usually  was 
done  without  complaint  and  with  no  thought  of  extra  pay. 
Many  years  passed  before  provision  was  made  for  “overload” 
payment  when  teaching  hours  exceeded  sixteen  or  seventeen  per 
week.  For  some  years  faculty  members  were  permitted  to  earn 
extra  pay  if  they  taught  “extension”  courses— late  afternoon, 
night,  or  Saturday  courses  given  mainly  for  public  school 
teachers.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  Evening  College, 
which  opened  as  a  separately  organized  division  in  1940,  this 
practice  was  continued.  Then  evening  teaching  was  required  as  a 
part  of  the  teacher’s  assignment.  When  through  necessity  a 
teacher’s  hours  exceeded  the  normal  load,  additional  pay  was 
provided  but  at  a  fixed  credit  hour  rate,  often  much  smaller 
than  the  instructor’s  regular  academic  year  salary  rate  per  hour. 
For  example,  if  a  professor’s  academic  year  salary  for  a  normal 
load  of  48  hours  per  year  (16  hours  per  quarter)  was  $8000,  his 
credit  hour  rate  would  be  $167,  but  for  his  “overload”  he  was 
paid  at  the  then  current  rate  of  $90  per  credit  hour.  While  there 
was  some  complaint  about  this  disparity,  most  of  the  teachers 
accepted  it  willingly.  Besides,  it  was  additional  income,  which 
was  always  welcome.  It  was  the  College’s  policy  to  discourage 
overload  teaching  because  of  the  feeling  that  it  tended  to  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  by  limiting  the  teacher’s  time  for 
preparation,  reading,  research  and  writing,  but  often  it  could 
not  be  avoided.  The  practice  provided  great  flexibility  in 
meeting  changes  in  enrollment,  and  it  was  more  economical 
than  adding  teachers  to  the  staff  before  their  full  time  could  be 
utilized. 

Sometime  before  1967  the  normal  teaching  load  was 
reduced  to  15  hours  per  quarter,  45  per  year.  In  1967-68, 


President  Graves  approved  a  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  curriculum  and  academic  affairs  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  adopt  as  its  objective  a  normal  teaching  load  of  twelve 
credit  hours  per  week,  to  be  attained  in  three  years  by  reducing 
the  load  one  hour  per  week  each  year  beginning  in  September, 
1968.  But  in  the  spring  of  1969  President  Graves  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  faculty: 

Last  fall,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  deans,  I 
expressed  the  University’s  willingness  to  move  to 
the  twelve  hour  teaching  load  in  September,  1969, 

(one  year  ahead  of  schedule)  provided:  (1)  that  the 
faculty  of  each  school  and  college  would  explore 
every  possibility  of  reducing  loads  through  curricu¬ 
lar  revision  and  new  teaching  arrangements,  and  (2) 
that  the  reduction  of  loads  would  not  result  in 
merely  increasing  the  amount  of  overtime. 

Accordingly,  .  .  .  the  normal  teaching  load  for 
the  1969-70  academic  year  will  be  36  to  39  hours 
and  only  those  hours  in  excess  of  39  hours  will 
be  considered  overtime.  .  .  .  Beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1970,  the  normal  teaching  load  will  be  36 
hours. 

By  reducing  teaching  loads,  .  .  .  the  University 
seeks  to  provide  faculty  members  with  more  time 
for  intellectual  enrichment,  professional  prepara¬ 
tion,  class  planning,  student  counseling,  and  other 
activities  that  will  enhance  our  academic  program. 

Reduction  in  teaching  hours  will  presumably  give  faculty 

more  time  also  to  participate  in  community  activities.  In  1919 
President  Hughes  in  keeping  with  his  conviction  that  the  College 
should  not  only  be  in  the  community  but  of  the  community 
and  be  a  vital  force  within  it,  the  faculty  throughout  the  years 
have  avoided  the  ivory  tower  concept  and  have  participated 
actively  in  the  civic,  religious,  educational,  and  political  affairs 
of  the  city.  The  active  leadership  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  raising  funds  to  bring  the  College  to  Evansville  has  been 
discussed  elsewhere.  As  a  logical  follow-up  of  this  close 
relationship,  the  Chamber  in  1922  offered  the  faculty  mem¬ 
bership  for  one-half  the  usual  fee.  Of  a  full-time  faculty  of 
approximately  seventeen,  twelve  accepted.  The  cost  to  the 
College  was  $150.  Many  faculty  members  have  been  active  in 
the  city’s  several  service  clubs.  Dr.  Strickler  was  a  member  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club  during  most  of  his  33  years  at  the  College  and 
served  the  Club  as  president.  Dean  Long  was  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  in  1934-35.  As  many  as  six  members  of  the 
faculty,  including  President  Hyde,  were  Rotary  Club  members 
in  the  1960’s.  Early  pioneers  in  studies  of  atmospheric 
pollution,  more  than  forty  years  before  the  subject  became  a 
national  concern,  were  Max  B.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda. 
Their  special  concern  was  the  black  smoke  spewed  out  by  nearly 
every  factory  and  school  smokestack  in  Evansville  as  well  as 
smoke  from  thousands  of  home  furnaces.  Under  the  auspices  of 
a  smoke  abatement  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
they  set  up  several  stations  on  top  of  buildings  to  collect  soot  to 
determine  how  many  thousands  of  tons  of  soot  fell  on  the  city 
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in  a  year.  Since  there  was  no  enforcement  ordinance,  they 
sought  to  teach  householders,  by  means  of  newspapers  and 
meetings,  how  to  fire  furnaces  to  produce  less  smoke,  and  to 
convince  the  owners  of  industries  that  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unburned  carbon  were  going  up  their  smokestacks.  Through 
Robinson’s  influence  one  of  the  heating  boilers  purchased  by 
the  College  in  1921  was  of  a  new,  over-draft  type,  which,  if 
properly  fired,  was  almost  smokeless.  While  the  efforts  of  these 
two  men  did  not  significantly  reduce  the  smoke  and  soot 
nuisance,  they  did  prepare  public  opinion  to  support  the  air 
pollution  ordinance  which  the  city  adopted  later  and  which 
since  1951  has  been  effectively  enforced  by  Mr.  John 
Clausheide,  director  of  the  Pollution  Control  Board. 

In  1957  President  Hyde  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Evansville  Future  organization,  a  civic  group  which  helped  to 
bring  prosperity  back  to  Evansville  after  its  loss  of  several  large 
industries  in  the  middle  1950’s.  Both  President  Hyde  and 
President  Hale  served  as  president  of  the  Community  Fund  and 
as  chairman  of  an  annual  fund  solicitation.  Some  faculty 
members  were  heads  of  divisions  and  others  worked  on  teams. 

In  1922  the  director  of  the  Community  Fund  said:  “In 
proportion  to  their  salaries,  Evansville  College  professors  were 
the  most  liberal  contributors  this  year  to  the  Community 
Chest.”  President  Hughes  was  quoted  in  The  Crescent  as  saying: 

“Evansville  College  has  stressed  community  obligations  in  a  way 
that  almost  no  other  College  has.  In  this  program  the  faculty  has 
joined  most  heartily.”  Faculty  members  have  usually  subscribed 
one  hundred  per  cent  to  the  Community  Fund,  their  gifts  being 
larger  than  many  other  community  groups  having  greater 
incomes.  In  1937  and  1938,  when  the  College  was  supported  by 
the  Community  Fund,  the  faculty  assessed  themselves  two  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  as  their  contribution.  In  1939  they  voted  a 
one  per  cent  assessment.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
faculty  group  action,  but  the  total  gift  of  faculty  members  has 
been  generous.  In  1932,  although  their  salaries  were  small,  they 
gave  generously  to  the  Unemployment  Relief  Fund. 

Faculty  members  have  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  and 
as  officers  of  many  civic  organizations  and  on  city  and  county 
official  boards.  Even  if  it  were  available,  the  list  would  be  too 
long  to  include.  In  1970,  however,  they  were  serving  as  follows: 
Dean  Earl  M.  Tapley  was  president  of  the  Public  Housing 
Authority;  Ludwig  Petkovsek  was  president  of  the  County 
Welfare  Board;  Dr.  Ray  Arensman  was  a  member  and  Steven  B. 
Edwards  was  director  of  the  Government  Study  Commission, 
which  was  organized  to  study  the  feasibility  of  consolidating 
township,  city  and  county  government;  Ralph  Olmsted  was  a 
member  of  the  Area  Plan  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Appeals;  Theodore  Latz  was  president  and  Dr.  Ray  Arensman 
was  a  member  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Counseling  Service;  Mr. 
Latz  was  also  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Red  Cross 
chapter.  The  departments  of  education,  of  sociology  and 


psychology  have  provided  leadership  in  several  programs  dealing 
with  problems  of  the  economy,  of  health,  of  poverty,  of  law 
enforcement  and  probation.  Faculty  members  involved  include 
Dr.  Mau  Sung  Tsai,  David  Reeder,  Jr.,  Michael  Taylor,  Dr. 
Clifford  Stone,  and  Millard  Pace  of  the  department  of  business 
administration;  Dr.  Wilma  Shafer,  Dr.  Leland  W.  Moon,  Dr. 
Robert  Garnett,  Dr.  Clifford  Kraft  and  Dr.  Rex  Brown  of  the 
department  of  education;  Rev.  Ray  Lynn  and  Dr.  R.  Wayne 
Perkins,  department  of  philosophy  and  religion;  David  Brownlie, 
Patricia  Hochstetler,  guidance  center;  Miss  Thelma  Brittingham, 
Mrs.  Helen  Arensman,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hausmann  and  Miss  Hariett 
Pickett,  School  of  Nursing;  Arthur  B.  Aarstad,  department  of 
political  science;  Dr.  James  E.  Morlock,  Ludwig  Petkovsek  and 
Birk  Harl,  department  of  sociology;  James  Voorhees,  depart¬ 
ment  of  physical  education;  Dr.  Franklyn  Rhodes,  department 
of  psychology;  and  many  others.  Students  also  have  been 
involved  in  many  of  the  programs  for  community  improvement. 
Any  appraisal  of  the  changes  in  the  civic  life  of  Evansville  in  the 
last  50  years,  the  extraordinary  development  of  interest  of  its 
citizens  in  a  wide  range  of  cultural  activities  as  well  as  the 
upgrading  in  its  educational,  political,  and  economic  pattern 
must  give  much  credit  to  the  University,  some  to  the  faculty 
directly  and  perhaps  much  more  to  the  graduates,  who  have 
been  influenced  by  their  four-year  exposure  to  the  teachings  of 
the  faculty. 

Faculty  members  have  also  contested  for  political  office, 
but  until  1970  without  success.  In  1932  Professor  Heber  P. 
Walker  of  the  history  department  was  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  representative  of  Vanderburgh  County  in  the 
state  legislature.  In  1947  William  V.  Slyker,  former  coach  and 
director  of  physical  education,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  mayor.  In  1954  Don  Ping,  who  held  the  same 
position  with  the  College,  ran  for  sheriff.  Soon  after  his 
retirement  in  1967  Vice  President  Dean  Long  was  a  candidate 
for  city  councilman-at-large.  In  1970  Arthur  B.  Aarstad  received 
the  nomination  as  county  councilman-at-large  and  was  elected 
in  November,  1970. 

Nearly  all  faculty  members  have  been  active  members  of 
local  churches  of  many  denominations,  serving  as  members  and 
officers  of  official  boards,  finance  chairmen  and  in  other 
responsible  positions. 

Since  salaries  for  many  years  were  below  an  amount  which 
would  provide  an  acceptable  standard  of  living  for  faculty 
famihes,  it  was  natural  that  members  would  welcome  part-time 
employment  outside  the  College.  President  Hale  was  concerned 
because  the  employment  sometimes  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
faculty  member’s  position  in  the  community  and  might  cause 
criticism  of  the  College.  In  his  report  to  the  board  in  March, 
1952,  President  Hale  presented  a  policy  statement,  which  the 
board  approved.  It  provided  that  faculty  should  not  accept 
employment  which  would  reduce  their  effectiveness  as  teachers 
and  that  advisory  or  consulting  services  were  preferred.  It  also 
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provided  that  any  opportunity  for  outside  employment  should 
be  presented  to  the  president  for  approval.  Although  a  few 
teachers  felt  that  they  rather  than  the  president  should  decide, 
they  accepted  the  rule  without  much  complaint,  and  teachers 
became  more  careful  about  the  work  they  accepted.  Although 
the  resolution  of  the  board  has  never  been  repealed,  the  rapid 
increase  in  salaries  in  the  late  1950’s  and  in  the  1960’s  lessened 
the  need  for  the  policy.  In  a  modified  form  the  statement 
appears  in  the  Faculty  Manual  for  1970-71.  In  recent  years 
outside  employment  has  been  almost  entirely  in  consulting 
service. 

The  question  of  faculty  representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees  was  raised  only  once,  at  least  only  once  seriously 
enough  to  be  included  in  faculty  minutes.  In  the  spring  of  1924, 
after  a  rather  unsuccessful  and  expensive  campaign  for  one 
million  dollars,  the  trustees  felt  that  the  top  professorial  salary 
of  $3000  for  nine  months  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  $2800. 
A  request  from  the  faculty  that  two  of  its  members,  the  dean  of 
the  college  and  the  dean  of  women,  be  permitted  to  sit  with  the 
trustees  but  without  vote  was  referred  by  the  board  to  the 
executive  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  a  later 
meeting.  Minutes  of  the  executive  committee  and  of  the  board 
do  not  show  any  further  action,  nor  is  there  any  record  that  the 
faculty  has  since  1924  made  a  similar  request. 

The  College  faculty  has  been  rather  fluid  over  the  years, 
members  moving  out  to  other  positions  and  new  members 
coming  in.  Of  the  original  group  in  1919  three-fourths  were 
gone  within  five  years  or  less,  four  of  them  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  An  analysis  of  about  one-half  the  total  faculty  from 
1919  to  1970  shows  that  twenty-five  per  cent  left  after  one 
year,  sixteen  per  cent  after  two  years,  sixteen  per  cent  after 
three  years,  five  per  cent  after  four  years,  while  thirty  per  cent 
served  for  five  or  more  years.  The  figures  for  the  early 
departures  were  for  all  reasons— release  by  the  College,  resigna¬ 
tions  for  other  positions,  temporary  appointments,  reduction  of 
staff  because  of  decreased  enrollment  after  the  veteran  “bulge” 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  War,  illness,  and  death.  The 
percentages  for  one  to  four  years  do  not  include  those  presently 
on  the  faculty,  since  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  they  may 
remain.  The  rather  high  percentage  of  short  service  also  reflects 
the  problem  of  low  salaries  prior  to  about  1955  as  well  as  those 
who  departed  because  of  unhappiness  with  the  administration, 
lack  of  opportunity  for  promotion,  entrance  into  military  or 
other  government  service,  normal  rotation  of  R.O.T.C.  person¬ 
nel,  who  usually  are  assigned  by  the  Air  Force  for  three  years, 
and  all  other  reasons  for  faculty  mobility.  Of  the  forty  who 
have  remained  for  twenty  years  or  longer,  the  average  is  more 
than  twenty-six  years;  eighteen  were  still  active  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  While  there  were  disadvantages  in  the  rate  of  faculty 
turnover,  there  have  been  gains  as  well.  The  introduction  of 
several  new  faculty  members  each  year  has  brought  new  ideas 
and  new  life  to  the  group  and  has  prevented  what  might 


otherwise  have  been  stagnation  and  a  status  quo  attitude. 
Commenting  on  the  loss  of  staff  in  the  early  years,  President 
Hughes  and  President  Harper  both  remarked  that  usually  those 
who  departed  moved  to  more  prestigious  schools.  This,  they 
felt,  reflected  credit  on  the  College  which  lost  their  services. 

FACULTY  SALARIES 

Compared  with  salaries  paid  at  Moores  Hill,  which  never 
exceeded  $1000  per  year,  (and  that  not  always  paid  in  full),  the 
salary  scale  adopted  in  1919  by  the  board  of  trustees  for 
Evansville  College  was  generous,  though  still  below  the  average 
for  independent  colleges.  The  top  salary  for  a  full  professor  was 
$2500  for  four  quarters  of  twelve  weeks  each,  instead  of  for  the 
usual  academic  year.  By  1922-23  the  salary  had  been  raised  to 
$3000  for  three  quarter,  but  two  years  later  as  financial  problems 
became  acute  the  faculty,  after  a  conference  with  a  committee 
of  trustees,  accepted  a  cut  of  $200.  By  1929-30  the  figure  was 
again  $3000,  where  it  remained  through  1931-32.  As  the 
depression  continued  and  the  financial  crisis  deepened,  the 
faculty  unanimously  agreed  to  return  ten  per  cent  of  their  pay 
for  1932-33  to  the  College.  For  the  following  year  the  trustees 
reduced  salaries  to  85  per  cent  of  pre-depression  levels  and  did 
not  guarantee  this  amount,  agreeing  only  to  pay  such  amounts 
as  possible  after  other  necessary  expenses  were  met.  The  result 
was  payment  of  only  68  per  cent  of  the  pre-depression  levels  so 
that  a  $3000  salary  then  became  $2040.  In  1934-35  it  was 
seventy  per  cent  and  it  was  not  until  1936-37  that  payment  of 
salaries  was  again  guaranteed  and  then  at  only  85  per  cent.  In 
1937-38  the  payment  was  ninety  per  cent  or  $2700,  where  it 
remained  for  eight  years  before  returning  to  100  per  cent  or 
$3000  in  194546.  In  the  following  year  ten  per  cent  was 
added. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1947,  a  new  salary  plan, 
developed  and  recommended  by  President  Hale,  received  board 
approval.  This  unusual  plan  placed  all  faculty  members  on  a 
twelve  months’  salary  for  services  during  the  academic  year  plus 
the  summer  session.  Teachers  had  each  third  summer  off  for 
study  or  recreation  with  full  pay.  Presumably  this  plan  was 
original  with  President  Hale.  However,  if  he  had  read  carefully 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees,  he  would  have  discovered 
in  the  report  of  President  Hughes  to  the  board  on  June  18, 
1923,  this  paragraph  from  a  report  by  Dean  Charles  E.  Torbet: 

Before  another  summer  we  should  consider 
organizing  our  work  in  such  a  way  that  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  our  regular  teaching  force 
continue  through  the  summer  quarter  each  year. 

The  other  one-third  should  be  off  duty  for  recrea¬ 
tion  or  study.  The  salary  schedule  should  be  so 
arranged  that  pay  for  all  regular  full-time  teachers 
would  be  on  a  twelve-months  basis,  including  the 
year  in  which  the  teacher  should  be  off  duty  for 
three  months. 

But  twenty-four  years  passed  before  the  dean’s  suggestion  was 
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adopted.  As  a  complement  to  the  salary  and  leave  plan,  a  loan 
program  was  established  for  study  loans  for  the  free  summer 
term.  Under  this  plan  a  faculty  member  could  borrow  one-half 
the  difference  between  his  usual  living  expenses  and  the  cost  of 
his  summer  expense.  Administered  by  a  committee  of  two 
administrative  officers  and  three  faculty  members,  the  program 
during  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  helped  many  faculty 
members  to  work  toward  advanced  degrees.  In  1956,  President 
Hyde  terminated  the  plan,  and  substituted  a  more  traditional 
arrangement  for  sabbatical  leave.  The  change  back  to  the  usual 
academic  year  appointment  of  nine  months  might  have  posed 
serious  problems  had  it  not  been  arranged  that  faculty  would 
receive  for  nine  months  the  same  pay  that  they  had  been 
receiving  for  the  full  year.  As  the  financial  fortunes  of  the 
College  improved  with  larger  enrollments  and  increased  gift  and 
endowment  fund  income,  salaries  increased  rapidly  until  a  top 
salary  of  $8400  was  being  paid  in  1961-62  and  by  1967-68 
$13,400.  Substantial  raises  were  made  also  for  the  following 
years.  The  salary  mentioned  is  the  top  salary  for  the  professorial 
rank.  Associate  and  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  received 
less. 

As  in  industry,  “fringe  benefits”  are  important  to  the 
college  teacher,  but  for  twenty-six  years  there  were  none.  The 
first  to  be  adopted  was  a  retirement  plan,  but  this  was  not  until 
July  1,  1945.  Earlier  minutes  of  the  board  give  evidence  that  the 
trustees  recognized  the  need  for  a  retirement  plan;  but  until  the 
College’s  finances  began  to  stabilize  in  the  early  1940’s,  it 


remained  in  the  area  of  wishful  thinking.  Early  in  1945  the 
trustees  voted  for  a  retirement  program  to  be  administered  by 
the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  a  non-profit 
company  organized  for  college  and  university  staff  members. 
Members  contributed  five  per  cent  of  their  annual  salaries, 
which  amount  was  matched  by  the  College. 

When  the  plan  was  adopted  there  was  no  provision  for  past 
service,  although  there  were  some  faculty  who  had  been  on  the 
staff  for  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years,  except  for  a  statement 
that  the  College  “expects  but  does  not  promise”  to  pay  past 
service  personnel  the  difference  between  their  retirement  pay 
and  $900  per  year.  At  least  three  such  persons  retired  on  less 
than  $900  per  year  from  TIAA,  but  because  the  College  was 
then  covered  by  Social  Security,  the  difference  was  not  paid, 
although  in  one  case  there  was  considerable  unhappiness  over 
the  decision. 

When  in  1952  TIAA  established  the  country’s  first  variable 
annuity  plan,  providing  for  the  investing  of  a  portion  of  the 
premiums  in  a  common  stock  fund,  Evansville  College  immedi¬ 
ately  adopted  the  new  plan,  and  most  of  the  staff  elected  to 
direct  one-half  their  premiums  to  the  new  organization,  known 
as  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Its  object  is  to  permit 
participation  in  the  growth  of  the  national  economy  and  to 
provide  retirement  allowances  which  would  more  likely  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  cost  of  living  than  the  traditional  bond-and 
mortgage-invested  fund  of  TIAA.  Nearly  all  the  faculty  elected 
to  have  one-half  of  the  premiums  invested  in  CREF,  and  they 


The  Faculty,  1925-26;  Left  to  right  -  front  row  -  Howard  F.  Legg,  Bible;  Charles  E.  Torbet,  dean  and  registrar;  Andrew  J.  Bigney,  biology;  Dora 
States,  education;  Josephine  M.  Hardy,  foreign  languages;  Marjorie  A.  Porter,  librarian;  Hilda  Minder,  speech;  Hezel  May  Snyder,  home  economics; 
Wahnita  DeLong,  English,  dean  of  women;  President  Alfred  F.  Hughes;  A. B.  Cope,  education;  Henry  J.  Bassett,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Rear  -  Ralph  Olmsted,  assistant  to  the  president;  C.C.  Regier,  history;  Oscar  P.  N.  Zopf,  business  manager;  John  B.  Watkins,  business  administration; 
Guy  B.  Marchant,  engineering;  Pierrepont  H.  Nichols,  English;  Olaf  Hovda,  physics;  Alvin  Strickler,  chemistry;  John  M.  Harmon,  physical  education; 
Robert  E.  Robb,  engineering;  Max  B.  Robinson,  engineering. 
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James  E.  Morlock 

Dean  of  Men,  Sociology,  1931-1970 
Emeritus  1970. 


Ida  Stieler 

Physical  Education,  1935- 
Emeritus  1972 


Donald  W.  Dunham 
Biology,  1941- 


Lawrence  W.  Anderson 
Economics  and  Finance,  1945-1967 

Wade  D.  David,  History 
and  Political  Science  1945-1972 
Emeritus  1970. 


V.  C.  Bailey 

Mathematics,  1946-1972 
Emeritus  1971 


Ralph  H.  Coleman 
Mathematics,  1946- 


Francis  R.  Buller 
Psychology,  1944-1956 


Harris  D.  Erickson 
Philosophy  and  Religion, 
1947-1969,  Emeritus  1969 


Alleen  Herron 
Music,  1947-1972 
Emeritus  1972 


Florence  Keve 
Art,  1948-1961 


John  Kronsbein 
Engineering,  1 948-1 953 
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Vivien  W.  Moves 
Psychology,  1946-1970 
Emeritus  1970 


James  A.  Sears 
Physics,  1946-1951 


L  eland  W.  Moon 
Education,  1949-1972 
Emeritus  1972 


F.  Woody  Werking 
Foreign  Languages,  1946-1971 
Emeritus  1971 


Cecil  B.  Selfridge  Andrew  Sherockman 

Music,  1947-1969  Chemistry  -  1946-1955 

Emeritus  1969 
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have  profited  by  their  decision,  although  neither  they  nor  the 
management  of  the  retirement  funds  could  foresee  the  situation 
in  1969  and  1970  when  stock  prices  dropped  disastrously  and 
dividends  moderately,  while  inflation  continued  and  the  cost  of 
living  went  steadily  upward.  The  result  of  this  phenomenon  was 
that  in  1970  retirees  received  a  smaller  income  from  CREF  than 
previously,  while  the  cost  of  living  increased. 

In  1950  Congress  amended  the  Social  Security  law  permit¬ 
ting  employees  of  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  non-profit 
organizations  to  participate  in  the  Social  Security  system. 
Evansville  College  joined  on  the  earliest  date,  January  1,  1951, 
and  the  retirement  plan  with  TIAA  was  continued,  thereby 
providing  reasonably  adequate  retirement  benefits.  Non- 
academic  employees  were  admitted  to  the  TIAA  retirement  plan 
in  1966.  By  1971  inflation  had  impaired  the  adequacy  of  the 
retirement  program  and  an  increase  of  the  College’s  contribu¬ 
tion  was  being  considered. 

In  1946  a  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield  group  was  formed  for 
employees,  and  within  a  short  time  the  College  was  paying 
one-half  the  premium.  In  1960  a  major  medical  plan  was 
provided,  first  with  a  maximum  of  $15,000  and  later  $25,000, 
the  College  sharing  half  the  cost.  The  trustees  have  provided  also 
that  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  a  faculty  member  remains  on 
salary  for  three  months. 

Next  came  group  life  insurance,  starting  modestly  in  1955 
with  a  $3000  policy  for  each  faculty  member.  By  1960  it  had 
been  increased  to  approximately  a  year’s  salary,  with  a 
maximum  of  $8000,  and  1963  this  was  increased  to  $10,000. 
Currently  the  insurance  is  approximately  one  and  one-half  the 
annual  salary,  with  a  $25,000  maximum.  A  smaller  amount  is 
available  to  non-academic  employees.  All  employees  pay  ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  the  premium. 

In  1966  a  disability  provision  was  added  to  the  retirement 
plan,  providing  that  in  case  of  permanent  disability  the  faculty 
member  will  receive  sixty  per  cent  of  his  salary,  and  both  his 
and  the  College’s  share  of  the  retirement  premium  is  paid.  At 
age  65  the  disability  payments  cease,  and  retirement  benefits 
begin  just  as  though  employment  had  continued.  By  1970  three 
members  of  the  faculty  were  disabled  and  receiving  benefits. 

Through  these  “fringes”— retirement  plan,  social  security, 
medical  benefits,  life  and  disability  insurance— the  College  has 
provided  protection  for  its  faculty  from  almost  any  misfortune. 
They  also  have  the  protection  of  tenure  after  the  usual  trial 
period. 

Other  benefits  of  considerable  economic  importance  are 
provided,  including,  since  1955,  free  tuition  for  dependents. 
With  tuition  currently  $1400  per  year,  this  is  a  substantial 
benefit  for  a  faculty  member  with  college  age  children  or  an 
unemployed  wife.  Also  any  full-time  staff  member  may  enroll 
for  courses  for  a  maximum  of  five  hours  each  quarter. 
Attendance  at  professional  meetings  is  encouraged  by  an 
allowance  for  expenses. 


THE  DEPARTMENTS 

Air  Force  ROTC  As  early  as  November,  1948,  President  Hale 
discussed  with  the  trustees  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Force 
ROTC  unit.  On  December  30,  the  board  met  for  a  decision.  The 
issue  was  one  on  which  there  was  a  clear-cut  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  trustees.  Arguments  against  such  a  military 
unit  on  the  campus  were  made  primarily  by  the  ministerial 
members  of  the  board,  while  lay  members  in  general  were  in 
favor.  After  discussion  which  lasted  for  much  of  the  afternoon, 
it  was  voted  14  to  6  to  make  an  application  for  the  unit.  It  was 
agreed  that  student  participation  would  be  voluntary. 

Trustee  records  make  no  further  reference  to  the  ROTC 
until  March,  1951,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  application 
of  Evansville  College  had  been  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  and  that  Detachment  240  would  be  activated  on  July 
1,  with  the  first  students  to  be  enrolled  in  September.  That  fall 
194  students  entered  the  ROTC  program,  most  of  them 
freshmen.  The  following  year  327  were  enrolled,  the  number 
which  still  stands  as  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  twenty-one 
years  of  its  existence.  The  average  yearly  enrollment  has  been 
231. 

The  presence  of  this  uniformed  military  detachment  has 
added  an  intangible  something  to  the  morale  of  the  students. 
The  ROTC  participates  in  the  social  life  of  the  campus, 
sponsoring  a  military  ball  each  spring.  Cadets  enter  their  teams 
in  intramurals  and  compete  in  athletics  with  teams  from  other 
colleges.  The  annual  parade  review  is  an  event  of  May  Day.  The 
Donald  Wright  chapter  of  the  Arnold  Air  Force  Society 
functions  as  an  honorary  fraternity  for  the  cadets,  members 
being  chosen  by  the  society  on  the  basis  of  superior  grades, 
qualities  of  leadership  and  military  aptitude.  Angel  Flight,  made 
up  of  young  women  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  unit,  is  a  service 
group  chosen  by  the  Arnold  Air  Force  Society.  Cadets  and 
Angels  serve  as  ushers  for  important  College  events  and  as  guides 
when  groups  of  visitors  come  to  the  campus. 

But  for  all  its  social  life  and  extra  curricular  affairs,  the 
AFROTC  is  serious  business.  Air  Force  officers  instruct  in 
aerospace  studies,  including  world  military  systems,  growth  and 
development  of  aerospace  power,  and  the  professional  officer. 
Emphasis,  however,  is  on  general  education  and  the  student’s 
field  of  specialization.  Students  who  complete  the  junior  and 
senior  years  of  the  program  are  commissioned  second  lieuten¬ 
ants  and  enter  the  Air  Force  as  pilot  or  navigator  trainees  or  in 
administrative  officer  positions.  In  the  19  years  since  the  first 
commissioning  in  1953  to  June,  1971,  333  men  have  become 
officers,  an  average  of  nearly  18  per  year.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
men  commissioned  have  elected  to  be  flying  officers,  either  as 
pilots  or  navigators,  an  unusually  high  per  cent.  Many  of  the 
graduates  make  the  Air  Force  a  career,  and  those  from  the 
earlier  classes  are  now  captains,  majors,  and  lieutenant  colonels. 

Three  graduates  of  the  ROTC  have  lost  their  lives  during  the 
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Vietnam  War.  They  are  Captain  William  Canup,  ’64,  student 
government  president  in  1962-63;  First  Lieutenant  Steve  Bosse, 
’63,  killed  in  a  plane  accident  in  Washington  state  after  flying 
100  combat  missions  in  Vietnam;  Captain  Charles  E.  Shelton, 
’54,  who  has  been  missing  since  1965  and  presumed  dead.  Two 
other  persons  who  were  not  ROTC  graduates  have  died  in 
Vietnam— Marine  Lieutenant  Tom  Keppen,  ’63,  and  Major  Jean 
A.  Kearby,  a  staff  officer  in  the  University  of  Evansville  ROTC 
unit  from  1963  to  1967. 

In  the  fall  of  1971  women  were  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Evansville  unit.  Fifteen  young  women  joined  the  corps.  Upon 
commissioning  they  may  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  Air  Force 
positions  except  pilots. 

Commanding  officers  who  have  served  as  professors  of 
aerospace  studies  are  the  following: 


Lt.  Col.  Donald  E.  Cluxton  195  1-52 

Lt.  Col.  James  E.  Brantner  1952-55 

Lt.  Col.  James  F.  Dougherty  1955-56 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  E.  Hearn  1956-59 

Lt.  Col.  Victor  P.  Sinclair  1959-63 

Lt.  Col.  Miles  E.  Taylor  1963-67 

Lt.  Col.  Fred  H.  Loemker  1967-70 

Lt.  Col.  Noel  R.  Reynolds  1970- 


Since  1951,  forty-two  commissioned  officers  and  sergeants  have 
served  the  University  of  Evansville  ROTC  Detachment.  Present 
staff  for  the  Detachment  includes  three  officers  and  three 
sergeants. 


We  are  deeply  interested  in  every  move  at 
Evansville.  We  must  have  something  on  which  to 
lavish  our  hopes  and  ambitions.  The  loss  of  the 
school  at  Moores  Hill  and  the  memories  of  almost  a 
life  of  service  spent  so  delightfully  yet  in  such 
poverty,  but  so  rich  in  the  results  produced,  is 
frequently  in  our  minds.  We  have  just  learned  that 
the  board  decided  not  to  open  the  school  until 
1919.  We  would  like  to  have  official  notice,  for  we 
are  vitally  affected  by  such  a  decision  and  cannot  be 
blamed  for  being  anxious  about  the  future,  since  the 
prospects  of  a  continuation  of  our  appetites  is 
rather  good  and  we  must  have  a  way  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door. 

In  the  summer  of  1919  Dr.  Bigney  returned  to  Moores  Hill 
to  supervise  the  shipping  of  a  part  of  the  library,  some  furniture 
and  a  few  pieces  of  science  equipment.  While  there  he  wrote 
President  Hughes  about  the  needs  of  his  department  for  fall.  His 
request  for  equipment  is  in  great  contrast  with  the  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  equipment  which  the  professors  consider 
essential  in  1971.  He  wrote: 

In  zoology  I  won’t  need  anything  but  a  few 
frogs  and  some  dissecting  pans.  Later  we  will  need 
microscopes,  but  there  will  be  time  after  school 
opens  to  consider  them.  Some  tables  and  stools  will 
be  needed  also.  An  aquarium  and  some  glassware 
should  be  on  hand.  In  botany  we  could  wait,  for  the 
same  equipment  as  is  used  in  zoology  will  do.  The 
College  will  have  to  invest  in  text  books  even  if 
some  classes  should  not  materialize.  My  policy  has 
been  that  the  College  must  take  the  risk  and  provide 
for  what  the  students  will  need. 


Biology  When  Evansville  College  opened  in  1919  after  the  two 
year  hiatus  following  the  closing  of  Moores  Hill  College,  Andrew 
Johnson  Bigney,  the  revered  professor  of  biology  with  twenty- 
nine  years  of  fruitful  service  at  the  old  school,  was  ready. 
Between  1917  and  1919  he  had  spent  one  year  as  a  student  and 
laboratory  assistant  (for  which  he  was  paid  four  dollars  per 
week),  at  Harvard  University,  and  one  year  as  an  instructor  at 
Syracuse  University,  where  his  old  friend  and  former  teacher, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Hargitt,  was  head  of  the  biology  department.  The 
two  years  had  been  valuable,  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
absorb  the  latest  new  knowledge  in  his  field  and  to  learn  new 
laboratory  techniques.  But  they  had  been  also  years  of  worry 
and  concern.  It  was  first  expected  that  Evansville  College  would 
open  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  President  Hughes  had  promised  Dr. 
Bigney  that  he  would  be  paid  for  his  year  of  leave  for  study. 
The  promise  was  kept,  but  payment  was  always  uncertain  and 
erratic,  since  the  College  was  almost  entirely  without  operating 
funds.  When  it  became  certain  early  in  1918  that  because  of  the 
war  the  College  could  not  open  that  fall,  Bigney  was  faced  with 
the  serious  problem  of  finding  employment.  The  position  at 
Syracuse  took  care  of  that.  But  worries  continued.  Was  it 
certain  that  the  new  College  would  ever  open?  There  were 
rumors  that  it  would  not  when  the  Evansville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  under  whose  auspices  the  half-million  dollar  fund 
was  raised,  showed  some  reluctance  to  release  the  pledges.  In 
this  period  of  uncertainty  he  wrote  to  President  Hughes: 


Since  the  temporary  College  building  did  not  provide  space 
for  biology,  a  basement  room  in  the  nearby  Lockyear’s  Business 
College  was  obtained,  and  here  Dr.  Bigney  taught  for  three 
years,  winning  the  same  reputation  for  good  teaching  and 
concern  for  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
students  that  had  been  the  badge  of  his  teaching  at  Moores  Hill. 

In  later  years  many  graduates  of  Evansville  College  called  him 
the  best  teacher  they  ever  had  at  Evansville  or  in  other  colleges 
and  universities  they  had  attended.  A  gentle  and  ingenuous  man, 
he  could  be  stern  when  necessary,  something  which  his  students 
soon  learned. 

Why  did  Dr.  Bigney  not  aspire  to  an  advanced  degree?  After 
teaching  at  Moores  Hill  from  1888  to  1890,  he  resigned  to  study 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  remained  for  two  years, 
but  did  not  work  toward  a  degree.  At  that  time  he  probably 
could  have  earned  a  Ph.D.  degree  easily  in  two  years.  Again  in 
1917-18  he  studied  at  Harvard,  but  not  for  a  degree.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  Evansville  College  would  not  open  in 
1918,  President  Hughes  wrote,  suggesting  that  he  remain  at 
Harvard  for  another  year  and  asking  whether  by  so  doing  he 
could  receive  the  Ph.D.  degree.  The  question  went  unanswered. 

He  had  certainly  the  equivalent  of  the  degree,  and  his  teaching 
would  not  have  been  any  more  effective  had  he  received  it.  His 
title  of  Doctor  rested  upon  his  having  been  awarded  the  ( 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Moores  Hill  College  in 
1910. 
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After  his  many  years  of  privation  and  inadequate  equip¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Bigney’s  reward  came  when  he  was  chosen  professor 
and  head  of  the  biology  department  of  the  new  College  in  1919 
at  a  salary  more  than  twice  that  which  he  had  received  before 
and  five  times  his  beginning  salary  of  $500  in  1888,  and  when  in 
1922  the  department  moved  to  the  new  Administration 
Building,  where  he  had  the  exclusive  use  of  two  large, 
well-equipped  laboratories  and  a  large  lecture  room.  Although 
disappointed  when  it  became  evident  that  the  College  would  be 
unable  to  construct  a  science  building  immediately,  he  was  too 
pleased  with  his  new  facilities  to  complain. 

Always  interested  in  his  students  as  individuals,  he  even 
selected  the  lot  for  his  new  home  on  a  street  which  most  of  the 
students  would  use  going  to  and  coming  from  the  College.  In 
1922  few  students,  or  faculty  members  for  that  matter,  had 
automobiles.  The  Bellemeade  street  cars  brought  most  of  the 
students  to  the  campus.  The  college  stop  was  Norman  Avenue. 
Dr.  Bigney  built  his  home  on  that  street  near  Lincoln  Avenue. 
Since  it  was  completed  in  1922,  the  house  has  always  been 
occupied  by  a  faculty  family.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bigney  in 
1939  it  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Fritz  Newmann,  professor  of 
modern  languages,  and  in  1944  it  was  purchased  by  Dean  Edgar 
M.  McKown. 

At  Evansville  Dr.  Bigney  added  ten  years  of  service  to  his 
twenty-nine  at  Moores  Hill.  His  death  occurred  on  November 
13,  1929,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  All  his  teaching  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  at  Syracuse  University,  were  spent  in  southern 
Indiana,  but  his  influence  through  the  hundreds  he  taught  was 
worldwide. 

To  complete  the  fall  semester  of  1939-40,  the  College 
secured  G.  H.  Springstun,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  for  the 
second  semester  Dr.  Norman  Grier,  who  had  taught  in  several 
eastern  universities.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  session  Dr.  Grier 
decided  to  return  to  the  East.  He  was  followed  in  1930-31  by 
Howard  C.  Abbott,  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Abbott,  a  polio  victim,  seemed  to  his  colleagues  and  his 
students  to  be  carrying  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  was  not 
given  reappointment. 

Stability  returned  to  the  department  when  Dr.  Floyd  E. 
Beghtel,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  Central  College  and  Indiana 
University,  came  in  1931  from  the  biology  department  of 
Indiana  Central.  A  calm,  slow  speaking  and  totally  unabrasive 
person,  he  was  liked  and  respected  by  faculty  and  students.  But 
he  was  a  man  who  had  a  keen  sense  of  justice  and  who  was  loyal 
to  his  friends.  When  in  1943,  a  professor  of  history  was  released 
after  sixteen  years  on  the  College  staff,  Dr.  Beghtel  resigned  in 
protest.  He  left  teaching  permanently  and  for  several  years  was  a 
house  builder. 

Fortunately,  there  stood  ready  to  assume  the  headship  of 
the  department  a  man  who  was  to  advance  it  to  a  position  of 
prominence  in  the  College.  He  was  Donald  W.  Dunham,  a 
graduate  of  Muskingum  College  with  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Ohio 


State  University,  who  came  to  the  College  as  instructor  of 
biology  in  1941.  He  advanced  rapidly,  and  by  1943  he  was 
assistant  professor  and  acting  head  of  the  department.  In  1945 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  and  made  head  of  the  department. 
Never  considered  by  his  students  to  be  an  “easy”  teacher,  he  has 
become  distinguished  for  his  fairness,  for  his  thorough  teaching 
and  for  demanding  and  receiving  the  very  best  efforts  from  his 
students.  Indiana  University  and  other  medical  schools  are 
known  to  favor  students  who  have  had  their  pre-medical  courses 
in  zoology  in  Dr.  Dunham’s  classes.  In  the  fall  of  1971  he  began 
his  thirty -first  year  on  the  University  faculty,  teaching  with  as 
much  vigor  and  concern  for  his  students  as  when  he  first 
arrived. 

Through  the  years,  since  the  great  expansion  of  the  faculty 
beginning  in  1945,  several  other  teachers  of  biology  have  come 
and  gone  after  teaching  for  a  few  years,  but  three  have  remained 
to  contribute  to  the  increasing  prestige  of  the  department.  In 
1950  Charles  W.  Robertson,  a  graduate  of  Southwestern  College 
with  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  New  York  University,  became 
associate  professor  of  biology.  In  1953  he  was  promoted  to  full 
professor  and  is  now  in  his  twenty-second  year  on  the  faculty. 
P.  Louis  Winternheimer,  a  graduate  of  Purdue  University  and 
the  state  University  of  Iowa,  became  assistant  professor  of 
biology  in  1957.  His  teaching  is  in  botany.  In  1968  Mr. 
Winternheimer  was  the  winner  of  the  first  Outstanding  Teacher 
Award,  which  carried  with  it  a  prize  of  $1000  contributed  by 
the  Alumni  Association.  In  1962  Wayne  P.  Mueller  joined  the 
department  as  an  assistant  professor.  He  was  graduated  from 
Evansville  College  in  1956  and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  1962.  Professor  Mueller  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Jo  Ann  Frohbieter,  ’56,  though  the  latter  is  not  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  have  engaged  in  significant  research  into 
the  causes  of  cancer.  In  1970  Professors  Mueller  and  Wintern¬ 
heimer  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Trees  of  the  University  of 
Evansville  Campus. 

One  additional  member  of  the  biology  faculty  should  be 
mentioned.  She  is  Mrs.  Ima  Russell,  formerly  Mrs.  Ima  Wyatt. 
She  was  graduated  from  Evansville  College  in  1925  and  received 
the  Master’s  degree  from  the  College  in  1926,  one  of  six  to 
receive  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  between  1924  and  1929,  after 
which  the  faculty  voted  to  no  longer  offer  this  degree.  She 
became  instructor  in  biology  in  1926  and  remained  in  the 
department  until  1941. 

Chemistry  For  the  first  two  years  in  Evansville  the  chemistry 
lectures  were  given  by  Dr.  Bigney,  with  Charles  D.  Dilts,  Central 
High  School  instructor,  teaching  the  laboratory  work.  But  after 
an  intensive  search,  President  Hughes  found  the  man  he  wanted 
for  this  important  department.  He  was  Dr.  Alvin  Strickler,  who, 
during  his  thirty-three  years  on  the  faculty  (1921-1954),  proved 
to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  able  teachers  the  College  has 
had,  but  also  one  of  the  most  versatile  men  in  all  its  history.  His 
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knowledge  of  chemistry  was  deep  as  well  as  broad,  but  the  field 
of  chemistry,  as  broad  as  it  was,  could  not  command  all  his  time 
and  interest.  He  soon  became  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Philoneikean  Literary  Society  (later  the  Pi  Epsilon  Phi  local 
fraternity  and  still  later  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  national) 
gradually  taking  over  the  sponsorship  at  first  held  by  Dr. 
Bigney.  In  1930  he  founded  the  first  police  training  school  for 
the  City  of  Evansville,  wrote  the  first  police  training  manual  and 
directed  the  school  until  1936.  He  was  early  a  member  of  the 
Evansville  Kiwanis  Club,  participating  in  its  numerous  civic 
activities  and  eventually  serving  as  its  president.  But  his  greatest 
interest  was  his  students  to  whom  he  taught  not  only  chemistry 
but  his  philosophy  of  life. 

Under  his  direction  the  chemistry  department  soon  gained 
the  reputation  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  College.  His 
demand  for  high  grade  work  in  classes  and  for  neatness  and 
order  in  the  laboratories  became  a  legend  in  his  time. 

The  Citation  of  Merit  adopted  by  the  faculty  at  his 
retirement  as  professor  emeritus  in  1954  said  in  part: 

Hundreds  [of  students]  will  recall  with  grati¬ 
tude  your  encouragement,  your  kindliness,  your 
concern  for  their  welfare.  Scores  of  your  students, 
building  on  the  solid  foundation  which  you  gave 
them,  have  gone  on  to  places  of  responsibility  and 
distinction. 

During  your  teaching  career  you  have  witnessed 
a  revolution  in  your  chosen  field  of  chemistry.  With 
your  eyes  always  to  the  future,  you  have  kept 
abreast  in  a  period  of  bewildering  changes  in  a 
growing  and  developing  science. 

Not  only  did  he  integrate  new  discoveries  and  developments 
in  chemistry  into  his  teaching;  he  was  also  interested  in  their 
practical  application.  In  1927  soon  after  it  was  found  that 
quartz  glass  transmits  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  ultra 
violet  rays  in  sunlight  whereas  ordinary  glass  screens  them  out 
almost  entirely,  he  purchased  quartz  glass  for  the  nursery 
windows  in  his  home  and  for  the  windows  of  his  office  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Administration  Building.  A  little  earlier  the 
first  ultra  violet  lamps  were  being  made  to  produce  vitamin  D  in 
persons  exposed  to  the  rays.  With  departmental  funds  Strickler 
purchased  an  ultra  violet  lamp  and  for  two  years  basketball 
players  exposed  themselves  to  the  light’s  rays  in  a  small  room 
adjacent  to  the  chemistry  laboratories.  The  team  scored  well  in 
those  years,  but  whether  the  vitamin  D  should  have  the  credit  is 
debatable. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  Dr.  Strickler  announced  the  opening  of  a 
“chlorine  room”  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  colds.  The 
College  newspaper  at  first  said  that  a  small  amount  of  chlorine 
gas  would  be  introduced  into  the  chapel  ventilating  system,  but 
this  plan  was  abandoned,  probably  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  proper  dilution  of  the  gas  and  because  the  chapel 
audience  would  be  a  “captive”  group.  Instead  a  classroom  was 
chosen  into  which  chlorine  gas  was  introduced  at  fifteen  parts 
to  one  million  parts  of  air.  The  treatment  room  was  continued 


during  the  winter  of  1925-26  and  1926-27.  As  many  as  85 
persons,  many  of  them  townspeople,  sat  in  the  room  for  an 
hour  or  two  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons.  Many 
persons  reported  their  colds  cured  and  others  gave  the  room 
credit  for  prevention.  But  in  the  fall  of  1927  Dr.  Strickler 
terminated  the  experiment  saying  that  it  had  been  begun  with 
the  “advice”  of  the  federal  government  but  that  “recently  the 
government  has  shown  less  enthusiasm  for  the  treatment.”  The 
treatment  was  said  to  have  been  developed  during  the  exper¬ 
imental  uses  of  the  gas  by  the  United  States  Army  in  World  War 

I.  Probably  a  higher  proportion  of  the  chlorine  would  have 
cured  and  prevented  colds— permanently. 

In  1942  Dr.  Strickler  volunteered  for  service  in  World  War 

II.  He  was  commissioned  a  captain,  and  after  a  training  period 
was  assigned  the  San  Bernadino  Air  Service  Command  where  he 
was  soon  promoted  to  major  and  appointed  to  the  commanding 
general’s  staff  as  chief  of  the  chemical  warfare  section.  He  was 
released  from  the  service  in  1946  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and 
resumed  the  teaching  of  chemistry.  The  faculty  gave  him  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  1951  marking  his  completion  of  thirty 
years  on  the  staff.  He  retired  in  1954  and  was  made  professor 
emeritus  by  the  board.  He  returned  to  his  native  state  of 
Michigan,  where  he  had  built  a  home  on  beautiful  Crystal  Lake, 
a  short  distance  from  Frankfort.  In  his  thirty-three  years  at 
Evansville  he  had  taught  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
much  more  than  chemistry.  The  alumni  of  the  College’s  first 
third  of  a  century  will  long  remember  him  with  gratitude  and 
pleasure. 

Two  Evansville  College  students  who  were  laboratory 
assistants  while  in  college  and  who  on  graduation  became 
instructors  will  be  remembered  by  alumni  who  were  chemistry 
students  between  1930  and  1942.  Karl  Schaaf,  whose  height  of 
four  feet  was  little  hindrance  to  his  work  as  an  instructor,  was 
graduated  in  1932,  taught  from  1932  until  1937,  when  he  left 
to  be  a  chemist  for  a  Chicago  manufacturer.  He  lived  only  a  few 
years  after  leaving  Evansville.  Philip  Hatfield,  skilled  not  only  in 
chemistry  but  also  in  electronics,  taught  from  1937  until  1942. 
Since  then  he  has  been  an  engineer  for  the  General  Electric 
Company  in  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

Following  Dr.  Strickler  as  department  head  in  1954  was  Dr. 
Norman  0.  Long,  a  graduate  of  Hiram  College,  with  his  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  joined  the  faculty  in  1950 
and  remained  until  1957,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Indonesia.  Upon  returning  to 
the  states  he  taught  in  colleges  in  Northern  Indiana. 

The  third  man  to  head  the  department,  and  the  present 
incumbent,  is  Dr.  Lowell  E.  Weller,  now  in  his  fifteenth  year.  He 
was  graduated  from  Bowling  Green  State  University  (Ohio)  in 
1948  and  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Michigan  State 
University  in  1956.  Dr.  Weller  has  proved  to  be  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  man  who  so  well  established  the  department  in 
1921.  He  has  written  extensively  for  technical  journals  and  has 
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Clarence  W.  Buesking 
Math,  Computer  Science,  1957- 


Virginia  L.  Grabill 
English,  1957- 


Orville  J.  Jaebker 
History,  1952- 


RobertM.  Rapp 
Music,  1956- 


Paul  E.  Grabill 
English,  1957- 


C.  W.  Robertson 
Biology,  1950-1972 
Emeritus  1972 


Corian  Lundquist 
Home  Economics,  1951-1971 
Emeritus  1971 


Kelly  G.  Miles 
Physics,  1955- 


Raymond  T.  Dufford 
Physics,  1952-1967 
Emeritus  1967 
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modernized  the  chemistry  department,  both  in  teaching  and  by 
acquiring  much  modern  equipment,  partly  through  government 
grants.  The  great  change  in  the  field  of  chemistry  from  1921  to 
1954,  as  noted  in  the  faculty  citation  for  Dr.  Strickler  on  his 
retirement,  has  accelerated  in  the  years  since  1954.  Dr.  Weller 
has  kept  abreast  of  those  developments,  but  has  also  found  time 
to  be  active  in  faculty  affairs.  In  1968-69  Dr.  Weller  served  as 
the  first  president  of  the  University  of  Evansville  Senate  in  this 
new  organization  of  the  faculty. 

Of  the  several  other  men  and  women  who  have  taught 
chemistry,  three  others  deserve  special  mention.  Andrew 
Sherockman,  1946  to  1955,  combined  a  mastery  of  the  field  of 
chemistry  with  a  strong  interest  in  the  humanities,  devotion  to 
the  welfare  of  his  students  and  a  loyalty  to  the  College.  In  1955 
Professor  Sherockman  joined  the  National  Steel  Company  in 
Pittsburg.  In  1956  Dr.  Philip  A.  Kinsey,  a  graduate  of 
Manchester  College  with  a  Ph.D.  from  Purdue  University,  joined 
the  Evansville  College  faculty  to  teach  physical  chemistry. 
Promoted  to  professor  in  1963,  he  is  now  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
A  brilliant  young  scientist,  he  was  on  Sabbatical  leave  in 
1969-70  studying  the  use  of  computers  in  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  California  in  Santa  Barbara.  Clifford  G.  Shultz, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico,  was  appointed  associate 
professor  in  1960  and  remained  until  1966,  when,  although 
offered  reappointment,  he  elected  to  leave  teaching  and  go  into 
the  real  estate  business. 

These  men  and  others  have  helped  to  maintain  the  standards 
set  by  its  first  professor  and  maintain  its  reputation  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  institution. 

In  the  fifty  years  that  have  passed  since  1921,  the 
department  has  had  only  three  heads,  one  serving  for  thirty- 
three  years,  a  second  for  three,  and  a  third  for  fourteen  years, 
an  unusual  record  and  one  which  has  contributed  to  the 
stability  of  the  department. 

English  Of  the  original  faculty  of  1919,  none  made  a  more 
forceful  impression  on  the  students  and  the  community  than 
Dr.  George  Bruce  Franklin  and  his  wife,  Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin. 
Dr.  Franklin  was  an  urbane  and  polished  southern  gentleman, 
the  son  of  a  prosperous  Georgia  plantation  owner,  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  whose  Master’s 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  were  from  Harvard.  He  had  taught  at  Georgia 
Tech  and  at  Simmons  College  in  Boston.  From  1916  to  1918  he 
was  head  of  the  English  department  of  Colby  College  in  Maine, 
and  in  1918-1919  he  was  in  France  as  a  Y.M.C.A.  secretary  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force.  For  a  time  in  1919  he  was 
director  of  publications  for  the  A.E.F.  University  in  Beaume, 
France. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  usual  courses  in  composition  and 
English  and  American  literature,  Dr.  Franklin  also  gave  courses 
in  Beowulf,  Chaucer,  and  Old  English  language  and  literature. 
He  also  was  librarian;  the  position,  while  important,  did  not 


involve  actual  library  work,  but  was  somewhat  like  the  present 
position  of  faculty  chairman  of  the  library  committee.  He  also 
taught  a  course  in  journalism  and  was  adviser  for  The  Crescent 
and  The  LinC.  A  unique  service  which  he  rendered  was  his 
lectures  in  English  literature  given  in  the  community  classes, 
which  were  taught  in  the  late  afternoon  and  in  which 
enrollments  often  exceeded  two  hundred  persons,  most  of  them 
women. 

Mrs.  Franklin  was  dean  of  women,  taught  “oral  English” 
and  for  the  first  year  was  in  charge  of  physical  education  for 
women.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  in 
1904,  where  she  later  taught  for  eight  years  and  where  as  a 
teacher  she  had  known  President  Hughes,  who  was  graduated  in 
1907.  She  had  studied  also  at  Radcliffe  College  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  A  woman  of  charm  and  warm  personali¬ 
ty,  she  was  forceful  and  possessed  an  unusual  sum  of  common 
sense.  In  addition  to  her  earlier  teaching  she  had  been  a 
Chautauqua  lecturer. 

Together  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  were  a  perfect  team,  and 
they  quickly  made  hundreds  of  friends  throughout  the  city. 
During  their  five  years  in  Evansville  they  lived  in  the  women’s 
dormitory,  which  was  named  Sweetser  Hall,  on  S.  E.  First 
Street. 

Their  leaving  in  the  summer  of  1924  was  a  shock  to  the 
College  and  to  the  community  as  well.  But  the  lure  of  the  East 
was  too  strong.  Mrs.  Franklin  became  the  first  dean  of  women 
of  Boston  University,  where  she  was  responsible  for  the  social 
life  of  eleven  thousand  young  women,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  English.  Dr.  Franklin  retired  in  1943 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  in  1945,  after  serving  for  22  years  as  dean  of 
women.  Such  was  her  impression  on  the  University  that 
fourteen  years  later  the  trustees  named  the  lounge  of  a  new  528 
capacity  women’s  residence  in  her  honor,  and  the  Women’s 
Student  Council  voted  $20,000  for  lounge  furnishings  and 
$5000  for  her  portrait.  Dr.  Franklin  died  in  1960  at  83  years 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  in  1970  at  93.  At  Evansville  College,  the 
trustees  in  1960  gave  the  name  of  Franklin  House  to  one  of  its 
four  student  apartment  buildings  in  honor  of  these  two  teachers 
who  had  done  so  much  to  bring  credit  and  respectability  to  the 
struggling  new  college  in  its  first  critical  five  years. 

When  the  Franklins  left  Evansville  rather  late  in  the  summer 
of  1924,  Jackson  McKinney,  a  graduate  of  Marietta  College  and 
Ohio  State  University,  was  secured  for  composition  and 
literature,  and  Aura  Smith,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  and  a  graduate  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England, 
was  appointed  to  teach  the  speech  classes.  Both  left  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  President  Hughes  felt  that  the  College  must  have  a 
Ph.D.  man  to  head  the  department,  and  Professor  Smith’s 
conduct,  while  probably  not  unusual  by  the  standards  of  1971, 
was  a  bit  too  unrestrained  for  the  strongly  church-related  and  , 
somewhat  provincial  College  of  1924. 

In  1925  the  direction  of  the  department  went  toPierrepont 
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H.  Nichols,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  College  in  1914,  with  a 
Master’s  from  Harvard  in  1921  and  a  Ph.D.  in  1924.  Before 
coming  to  Evansville  he  had  taught  at  Penn  State  College, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  New  York  University. 
A  man  of  serious  mien  and  dignified  appearance,  he  was  felt  by 
some  to  be  somewhat  stodgy  and  lethargic,  but  he  was  a 
competent  scholar  who  had  the  respect  of  his  students  and 
colleagues.  In  1931  he  resigned  to  be  head  of  the  English 
department  of  Lincoln  University  in  Pennsylvania. 

His  successor,  who  was  to  remain  longer  than  the  total 
tenure  of  his  three  predecessors,  was  Ernest  C.  Van  Keuren,  a 
native  of  Canandaguia,  New  York.  His  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
were  from  Cornell  University  and  his  Master’s  degree  from 
Harvard.  During  Dr.  Van  Keuren’s  fifteen  years  at  Evansville 
extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  English  courses.  More 
emphasis  was  placed  on  American  literature  and  authors.  The 
American  tradition,  creative  writing,  great  books  and  their 
authors,  American  biography,  Oriental  literature,  vital  thought, 
semantics,  American  poets  since  1870,  modern  drama,  Victorian 
poets  and  seminar  in  literature  were  some  of  the  courses 
appearing  in  the  courses  announced  for  1946-47  which  are  not 
in  the  catalog  for  Dr.  Nichols’  last  year.  Late  in  this  period 
journalism  was  expanded  also.  The  enrollment  and  the  staff  had 
been  increased  greatly,  making  possible  a  wider  range  of  courses. 
Dr.  Van  Keuren  was  a  mature  scholar  and  an  inspiring  teacher. 
His  resignation  in  the  fall  of  1946  to  become  chairman  of  the 
division  of  humanities  at  the  new  Chicago  branch  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  was  accepted  by  President  Hale  with 
genuine  regret. 

The  tenure  of  Dr.  Van  Keuren’s  successor  was  short.  Dr. 
Martin  S.  Shockley  had  joined  the  faculty  in  1946  as  professor 
of  English.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Richmond 
and  had  an  M.A.  from  Duke  University  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  had  an  engaging  personality 
and  was  popular  with  students.  But  when  Professor  George 
Parker  was  dismissed  in  April,  1948,  for  alleged  political 
activity,  Shockley  was  one  of  his  strong  supporters,  and  he  was 
outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the  president  and  the  trustees.  In 
March,  1949,  when  faculty  for  the  1949-50  year  were  elected, 
Dr.  Shockley  was  dropped  as  department  head,  although  he  was 
retained  as  a  professor.  He  remained  for  that  year  but  in  June, 
1950,  resigned  to  teach  in  North  Texas  State  College  in  Denton, 
Texas. 

In  1949  the  headship  was  passed  to  Miss  Wahnita  DeLong,  a 
faculty  member  since  1920  and  dean  of  women  from  1924  until 
1947.  A  native  of  Ohio,  she  was  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  and  of  Ohio  State  University.  In  1923-24  she  was  on 
leave  to  study  at  Columbia  University.  At  her  retirement  in 
1957  after  thirty -seven  years  as  a  teacher  and  twenty-seven 
years  as  dean  and  assistant  dean  of  women,  she  was  elected 
professor  of  English  emeritus,  but  returned  the  following  year 
on  a  temporary  and  part-time  basis  as  women’s  counselor  and 


professor  of  English.  In  her  thirty-eight  years  at  Evansville  she 
had  served  under  the  administrations  of  five  presidents— Hughes, 
Harper,  Smith,  Hale  and  Hyde— and  was  the  confidante  of  and 
adviser  to  thousands  of  young  women.  She  supported  President 
Harper  in  his  decision  to  permit  dancing  as  a  part  of  the  College 
social  program  and  guided  the  transformation  of  the  women’s 
literary  societies  into  national  sororities.  Her  special  teaching 
field  was  creative  writing,  and  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
many  of  her  students  win  prizes  in  poetry,  essays,  and  short 
stories.  Her  own  poetry  has  been  published  in  numerous 
magazines.  For  a  time  she  was  the  editor  of  Hoosier  College 
Verse,  an  annual  publication  in  which  appeared  many  of  the 
best  poems  written  by  students  in  Indiana  colleges  and 
universities.  She  continues  living  in  Evansville  and  participates  in 
many  University  activities. 

Dr.  Virgil  G.  Logan  came  to  the  Evansville  College  faculty  in 
1954  as  associate  professor  of  speech.  At  that  time  and  until 
1962,  speech  was  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  English  depart¬ 
ment,  the  others  being  composition,  literature  and  journalism. 
Dr.  Logan  was  graduated  from  Western  Michigan  State  College 
in  1928  and  from  the  University  of  Alabama  with  a  Master’s 
degree.  His  Ph.D.  was  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  On  Miss 
DeLong’s  retirement  in  1957,  Dr.  Logan  became  head  of  the 
English  department;  in  1962  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  new 
department  of  speech,  but  resigned  to  teach  at  Findlay  College 
in  Ohio  and  later  taught  for  several  years  in  Canada.  Both  Dr. 
Logan  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Lillian  Logan,  who  taught  in  the 
Evansville  public  schools,  are  the  authors  of  several  text  books 
in  speech  and  in  education. 

In  1962  when  Dr.  Logan  was  appointed  head  of  speech,  Dr. 
Paul  E.  Grabill  was  chosen  by  President  Hyde  to  be  head  of  the 
English  department.  Dr.  Grabill  and  his  wife,  Dr.  Virginia 
Lowell  Grabill,  had  come  to  Evansville  College  in  1957,  each 
with  the  rank  of  associate  professor  of  English.  Both  were  Ph.D. 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  both  had  taught  at 
Bethel  College  in  Minnesota  from  1952  to  1957.  Although  Dr. 
Grabill  is  handicapped  physically  by  severe  arthritis,  his  mastery 
of  American  and  English  literature,  especially  Shakespeare,  and 
his  original  and  cogent  lectures  have  won  him  hundreds  of 
appreciative  students.  On  taking  up  his  work  at  Evansville,  Dr. 
Grabill  was  surprised  and  concerned  to  discover  that  none  of  the 
English  majors  were  liberal  arts  students;  all  were  preparing  to 
teach  English  in  the  high  school.  He  set  about  to  correct  this 
situation  by  seeking  out  good  English  students  and  encouraging 
them  to  become  liberal  arts  majors  in  English.  Within  a  few 
years  he  was  graduating  more  than  twenty  majors  each  year, 
many  of  whom  have  continued  their  work  for  advanced  degrees 
in  the  universities.  In  1970  Dr.  Grabill  received  the  Alumni 
Association  Distinguished  Professor  Award. 

One  year  after  coming  to  Evansville  Dr.  Virginia  Grabill 
became  director  of  women’s  counseling,  but  also  continued  to 
teach.  During  her  years  in  this  position  Moore  Hall  for  women 
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was  built  and  opened  in  1960,  and  in  1961  two  of  the  four 
apartment  buildings  purchased  by  the  College  were  opened  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  the  women  cooking  their  meals  and  caring  for 
their  apartments.  These  two  buildings,  Franklin  House  and 
Bigney  House,  provided  room  for  112  women.  In  1965  Mrs. 
Grabill  asked  to  be  relieved  of  her  administrative  responsibilities 
to  return  to  full-time  teaching  of  English.  She  is  now  the 
director  of  the  teaching  of  composition.  Dr.  Paul  and  Dr. 
Virginia  Grabill  with  the  help  of  many  other  able  teachers  have 
brought  distinction  to  the  department.  In  the  year  before  Dr. 
Paul  Grabill  joined  the  faculty  there  was  only  one  teacher  in  the 
department  who  held  the  Ph.D.  degree.  By  1969-70  there  were 
seven. 

Since  1919  more  than  75  men  and  women  have  contributed 
their  skill  and  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Obviously  only  a  few  can  receive  individual  mention.  One 
who  could  not  possibly  be  omitted  was  Pearle  LeCompte, 
teacher  of  speech  from  1926  to  1952  and  coach  of  dramatics 
and  debate  from  1926  until  1947.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  of  Northwestern  University,  she  had  taught  in 
several  colleges,  including  Stephens  College,  Washburn  College 
and  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  and  had  directed  the  Little 
Theater  in  San  Antonio.  Using  an  auditorium  almost  completely 
inadequate  for  dramatic  productions,  she  produced  between 
1926  and  1947  scores  of  plays  of  unusual  excellence,  at  the 
same  time  endearing  herself  to  students  by  her  frankness  and 
compassion  as  well  as  her  indefatigable  energy  and  her  insistence 
on  high  artistic  standards.  In  the  same  way  she  won  the 
admiration  and  close  friendship  of  scores  of  students  who 
participated  in  debate  and  in  public  speaking  contests.  Many  of 
these  friendships  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  her 
life.  After  her  death  in  her  home  town  of  Pierce  City,  Missouri, 
in  1967  at  81  years  of  age,  her  former  students,  as  well  as  many 
patrons  of  the  drama  in  Evansville,  established  the  Pearle 
LeCompte  Scholarship  Fund,  which  has  assisted  many  aspiring 
young  actors  and  actresses.  It  was  Miss  LeCompte  who  first 
produced  in  Evansville  the  Christmas  play  Eager  Heart,  which 
was  given  each  Christmas  season  for  forty-three  years. 

Dr.  Daniel  C.  Boughner  came  to  the  faculty  in  1950  after 
extensive  college  teaching  experience.  He  was  a  Ph.D.  degree 
graduate  of  Princeton  University.  While  he  was  at  Evansville,  the 
University  of  Minnesota  published  the  result  of  his  long 
research,  a  book  entitled  The  Braggert  in  Renaissance  Comedy. 
In  1956  he  was  granted  leave  to  study  for  a  year  at  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  a  Guggenheim 
fellowship.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
Fulbright  Scholarship  for  study  in  Rome  and  Florence. 

Very  soon  after  coming  to  Evansville  in  1963,  Professor 
George  C.  Klinger  assumed  responsibility  for  WEVC-FM,  the 
College  radio  station.  In  the  years  since  then,  the  station  has 
greatly  improved  its  program  and  has  professionalized  its 
activities  in  a  way  which  it  had  lacked  in  its  earlier  years.  The 


quality  of  its  programs  has  improved  under  Dr.  Klinger’s 
guidance  and  the  broadcasting  hours  increased.  The  station  has 
attained  a  reputation  for  literate  programs  and  for  good  music. 
For  several  years  it  has  broadcast  the  programs  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Much  of  the  improvement  of  the 
station  has  resulted  from  Dr.  Klinger’s  steadying  influence  and 
his  persistence  in  demanding  excellent  programs. 

In  another  area  Dr.  Klinger  has  directed  a  program  of 
assistance  to  high  school  and  grade  school  pupils  who  need  help 
in  their  studies.  In  a  number  of  centers  in  the  city,  college 
students,  employed  in  the  federal  government’s  work-study 
program,  have  tutored  hundreds  of  students  who  needed  more 
personal  assistance  than  their  teachers  have  time  to  give  them. 

Dr.  Klinger  was  graduated  from  New  York  University  in 
1950  and  in  1951  earned  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  In  1970  he  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Columbia. 

Among  others  who  have  devoted  several  years  of  their  lives 
to  the  advancement  of  the  department  of  English  are  Virginia 
(Mrs.  Arad)  McCutchan,  lecturer  in  composition  since  1955; 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Welsh,  instructor  from  1963  to  1969;  Mrs. 
Charlotte  W.  Stephens,  instructor,  1946  to  1959;  Arthur  C. 
Spence,  assistant  professor,  1946  to  1960;  Sarah  Lee  (Mrs. 
Daniel)  Snepp,  lecturer,  1953  to  1963;  Jane  E.  (Mrs.  Ralph) 
Olmsted,  lecturer  and  instructor,  1945  to  1968;  Miss  Sallibelle 
Royster,  lecturer  1962  to  1969;  Dr.  Mary  R.  (Mrs.  Rudolph) 
Ellingson,  professor  since  1963;  J.  Frederick  Doering,  instructor 
1940-42  and  professor  1965  to  1969;  Miss  Mary  G.  Wolfe, 
assistant  professor  1946  to  1951;  Galen  W.  Clough,  associate 
professor  since  1963;  Howard  A.  Hill,  assistant  professor  1949 
to  1954;  Ann  S.  (Mrs.  John  E.)  Carlson,  instructor  since  1962; 
and  Miss  Mary  Hodor,  instmctor,  1963  to  1967,  and  assistant 
professor  since  1969. 

Journalism  Ever  since  1919  journalism  has  been  included  in  the 
department  of  English  and  remains  there  in  1971  although  in 
the  intervening  years  it  has  been  expanded  from  one  course  in 
news  writing  to  thirteen  courses  including  photojournalism, 
feature  writing,  editing,  law  of  communications,  supervision  of 
school  publications,  public  opinion,  history  of  communications 
and  other  related  courses.  During  the  first  twenty-four  years,  its 
teaching  was  restricted  to  one  course,  or  occasionally  two 
courses.  Teachers  during  these  years  were  Dr.  G.  B.  Franklin, 
1919-1924;  Jackson  McKinney,  1924-25;  Ralph  Olmsted, 
1925-1929  and  1942-1944;  Mabel  Inco  (Morris)  1929-1931;  and 
Dr.  E.  C.  Van  Keuren,  1931-1942. 

In  1944  the  first  person  who  was  educated  and  experienced 

in  journalism  was  brought  to  the  College  as  director  of  public 
relations,  supervisor  of  student  publications  and  teacher  of 
journalism.  He  was  James  G.  Johnson.  He  expanded  the  y 
journalism  offerings  to  six  courses  and  increased  the  size  of  The  i 
Crescent  to  full  newspaper  size  as  college  enrollment  zoomed 
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Arthur  B.  Aarstad 
Political  Science,  1 958- 


Ludwig  A.  Petkovsek 
Sociology,  1958- 


Helen  Shrode, 
Nursing  1958- 


Wilma  C.  Shafer 
Education,  1960- 


Lowell  E.  Weller 
Chemistry,  1957- 


Leslie  Miley,  Jr. 
Art,  1961- 


Wayne  P.  Mueller 
Biology  1962- 


James  S.  Voohees 
Physical  Education,  1962- 


Dudley  S.  Thomas 
University  Theater 
Director,  1962- 
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upward  when  the  veterans  came  the  following  year.  His  inability 
to  hear,  even  with  the  help  of  a  hearing  aid,  caused  him  to  resign 
in  1947.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Mt.  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 

The  first  of  the  two  John  Boyds  who  taught  journalism— 
John  Allen  Boyd— began  a  five  year  tenure  as  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  and  assistant  director  of  public  relations  (to 
Harold  Van  Winkle,  director)  in  1947.  In  1952  he  resigned  to 
teach  at  Indiana  State  College  in  Terre  Haute,  where  he  is  still 
on  the  faculty.  On  his  leaving,  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
publications  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  by  Miss 
Emmy  Seegmueller,  a  recent  graduate. 

Miss  Freda  A.  Martin,  an  Ohio  State  University  honor 
graduate  in  journalism,  came  as  assistant  professor  in  1953  and 
remained  until  1957,  when  the  journalism  teaching  was  taken 
over  for  a  year  by  Dr.  Virginia  Grabill  of  the  English 
department. 

John  Knight,  who  came  as  instructor  in  1958,  was  a  man  of 
many  talents  as  well  as  wide  experience  in  the  communications 
field.  He  had  been  a  foreign  correspondent,  newspaper  editor 
and  television  news  director.  For  the  two  years  he  remained  in 
Evansville,  he  was  active  in  community  affairs,  was  first 
president  of  the  Broadway  Theater  League  and  made  numerous 
talks  on  his  experiences  as  a  correspondent  in  Israel  and  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  In  1960  he  resigned  to  be  assistant 
to  the  president  and  public  relations  director  for  Wisconsin 
State  College,  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

In  1960,  Walter  H.  Stewart,  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  with  a  Master’s  degree  from  the  same 
institution,  came  as  instructor  of  journalism.  At  40  years  of  age 
he  had  had  nine  years  of  experience  in  newspaper  work, 
including  a  year  as  editor  of  a  county  weekly  newspaper,  and 
had  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  After  a  year  he 
elected  to  leave  for  a  journalism  position  in  Nebraska  State 
College  at  Kearney. 

Following  Stewart,  the  second  John  Boyd,  this  one  being 
John  H.  Boyd,  Jr.,  was  selected.  He  was  a  graduate  with  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees  in  journalism  from  Indiana  University  and 
came  to  the  College  from  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Evansville 
Press.  After  four  successful  years  he  moved  to  Michigan  State 
University  as  assistant  professor  of  journalism.  For  two  years 
beginning  in  1965  the  position  went  to  Mrs.  Jeane  R.  Young,  a 
Master  of  Arts  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Her 
successor  in  1967  was  Richard  B.  Bayley,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  left  in  1968  to  complete  the  work  for 
his  Ph.D.  degree. 

Robert  H.  Byler,  Jr.,  a  University  of  Missouri  Master  of  Arts 
graduate,  is  now  in  his  fourth  year  at  Evansville.  His  experience 
has  been  both  in  newspaper  work  and  television.  Under  his 
supervision  The  Crescent  has  made  a  major  change  to  tabloid 
size  with  issues  running  from  eight  to  sixteen  pages. 

Since  in  the  fifty-two  completed  years  from  1919  to  1971 


there  have  been  seventeen  teachers  of  journalism,  the  average 
tenure  has  been  short.  Although  journalism  is  not  yet  a  separate 
department,  students  can  earn  a  major  in  the  subject. 


Foreign  Languages  In  the  early  years  of  the  College  there  was 
not  much  emphasis  on  the  foreign  languages  of  French,  German 
and  Spanish.  Languages  were  required  for  the  B.A.  degree,  but 
only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  1928-29,  for 
example,  was  in  liberal  arts.  The  remainder  was  in  education, 
engineering,  and  business,  and  in  these  curricula  language  was 
not  required.  Also  a  number  of  students  took  Latin  and  a  few 
Greek  to  meet  the  language  requirement. 

In  the  first  year,  1919-20,  French  was  the  only  foreign 
language  given.  It  was  taught  by  Professor  Hector  Goumaz,  a 
native  of  France,  one  of  many  who  came  to  the  United  States  to 
teach  because  of  the  great  increase  of  interest  in  the  language  of 
our  close  ally  in  the  first  world  war.  He  had  taught  in  boys’ 
schools  in  France,  and  he  delighted  in  telling  his  college  students 
that  French  boys  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  were  much 
better  students  than  they.  When  the  editor  of  The  Crescent 
rather  naively  retaliated  by  printing  an  editorial  saying  that  in 
spite  of  the  brilliance  of  French  boys,  France  had  never 
produced  a  man  the  equal  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  had  his  ears 
pulled  by  the  irate  professor,  who  used,  apparently,  the  kind  of 
discipline  he  was  accustomed  to  use  on  his  French  boys. 

Professor  Goumaz  left  the  faculty  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
was  replaced  by  Miss  Mary  Lois  Raymond,  a  dignified  and 
cultured  woman,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  and  an  M.A.  graduate  of  Radcliffe  University.  Her 
appointment  was  associate  professor  of  Romance  languages.  She 
had  studied  also  at  McGill  University  in  Canada,  at  Boston 
University  and  in  two  universities  in  France.  In  her  first  year  in 
Evansville,  both  German  and  Spanish  were  added.  But  German 
was  dropped  after  the  one  year  and  not  again  taught  until 
1926-27,  at  which  time  Spanish  disappeared  from  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  not  to  be  restored  for  fourteen  years. 

Miss  Raymond  remained  until  1924,  and  during  her  last  two 
years  there  were  two  teachers  in  the  department,  the  other  one 
being  Dr.  Martin  W.  Storn,  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  had  studied  also  in  France,  Germany,  England, 
Spain  and  Mexico  as  well  as  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  two 
teachers  in  the  department,  both  of  them  quite  competent  in 
French,  German  and  Spanish,  it  seems  puzzling  that  no  German 
was  given  and  that  the  credit  hours  taught  per  term  were  only 
27,  a  number  which  did  not  constitute  a  full  teaching  load  for 
two  persons  at  a  time  when  16  credit  hours  was  the  normal  load 
and  some  taught  seventeen  or  more. 

Dr.  Storn  resigned  in  1925  to  teach  at  Southwestern  College 
in  Memphis.  His  successor  was  Miss  Josephine  Hardy,  a 
middle-aged  spinster  with  a  rather  reserved  personality,  but  a 
good  teacher.  Little  information  is  now  available  concerning 
her.  In  her  second  year,  1926-27,  the  name  of  the  department 
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was  changed  to  modern  languages. 

During  the  years  from  1919  to  1927  the  department  had 
been  so  small  that  no  one  was  designated  as  head  of  the 
department.  When  there  is  only  one  teacher,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  head  in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  But  in  1927  Miss  Hardy  was 
named  acting  department  head.  In  that  year  another  teacher  of 
foreign  languages  was  added.  She  was  Miss  Irene  Welke,  an 
attractive  young  woman  of  twenty-two  at  the  time.  She  held  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Russell  Sage  College  and  an  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Evansville  was  her  first  teaching  assign¬ 
ment,  and  she  was  a  very  popular  teacher,  especially  with  the 
young  men.  In  1929  she  was  married  to  Derrell  R.  Place,  who 
had  been  one  of  her  students.  In  1936  declining  health  made  a 
leave  of  absence  necessary.  She  died  in  California  in  October, 
1940,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age. 

From  1936  to  1938  all  the  teaching  in  modern  languages 
was  done  by  Dr.  Roberta  Riegel,  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  When  she  resigned,  President  Smith 
brought  in  Dr.  Fritz  Neumann,  a  voluntary  exile  from  Hitler 
Germany,  a  summa  cum  laude  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg.  After  working  in  vain  for  a  democratic  system  of 
education  and  the  continuation  of  the  German  Republic,  he  had 
left  Germany  in  1934  when  he  anticipated  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Hitler  Reich  on  all  German  education.  Before  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  had  taught  in  France,  England,  and  Italy.  In 
1939  President  Smith  through  the  efforts  of  the  local  district 
congressman,  Hon.  John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  induced  the  state 
department  to  permit  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  Dr. 
Neumann’s  wife  and  children,  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  since  1934. 

Dr.  Neumann  was  well  educated  in  history  and  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  languages,  and  his  teaching  at  Evansville  was  highly 
satisfactory.  After  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against 
Germany  in  December,  1941,  and  nearly  every  native  German 
became  suspect,  the  question  inevitably  arose:  Is  Neumann  a 
secret  German  agent?  But  his  record  of  fighting  dictatorship  in 
his  native  country,  which  endangered  his  freedom  if  not  his  life, 
soon  satisfied  the  questioners.  Dr.  Neumann  taught  at  Evansville 
for  six  years,  and  Mrs.  Neumann,  a  well-educated  and  forceful 
woman,  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Evening  College.  In  1944  the 
Neumanns  went  to  Chicago,  where  Dr.  Neumann  taught  in  the 
North  Shore  Day  School  in  Winnetka.  Later  he  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Roosevelt  University. 

In  1941-42  Spanish  returned  to  the  curriculum  after  along 
absence.  The  instructor  was  Miss  Gertrude  Leich,  a  member  of 
the  talented  and  well-educated  Leich  family  of  Evansville.  She 
had  done  her  graduate  study  at  the  National  University  of 
Mexico.  In  1957  she  went  to  St.  Mary’s-of-the-Woods  College. 
She  remained  there  until  returning  to  Evansville  College  in 
1962,  where  she  continued  until  1966,  having  been  twenty 
years  on  the  Evansville  faculty. 

During  1944-45  and  1945-46  courses  in  French  and  German 


were  taught  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Kolb,  an  M.A.  graduate  of 
Indiana  University.  In  1946  the  department  was  again  headed 
by  a  native  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hans  Hagemann,  whose  college 
education  was  obtained  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  Ph.D. 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr.  Hagemann  was  not 
happy  at  Evansville  and  resigned  in  1948  to  teach  in  Southeast 
Missouri  State  College,  where  he  remained  until  1967. 

Early  in  1947  there  arrived  at  Evansville  College  a  man  who 
in  the  twenty-three  years  since  he  had  first  entered  college  as  a 
freshman  had  studied  in  nine  colleges  and  universities,  including 
three  in  foreign  countries  and  who  while  at  Evansville  for 
twenty-four  years  would  study  in  two  more.  He  had  taught  in 
four  colleges— North  Dakota  State,  Grinnell  College,  the  Citadel 
and  Georgia  Military  Academy.  He  was  F.  Woody  Werking,  a 
native  of  the  adjoining  Posey  County  and  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University.  His  foreign  study  was  at  the  University  of 
Nancy,  the  University  of  Frankfurt  and  the  University  of 
Mexico. 

After  two  years  on  the  faculty  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hagemann 
as  head  of  the  department.  This  position  he  held  through 
1967-68  when  he  surrendered  it  voluntarily,  but  continued  as 
professor  of  foreign  languages.  For  a  time  in  the  1960’s 
Professor  Werking  taught  Russian,  in  which  he  was  proficient  as 
well  as  in  French  and  German  and  he  has  also  taught  Spanish.  In 
1961  the  department  acquired,  through  a  gift  of  the  Lilly 
Endowment,  an  electronic  language  laboratory. 

An  uncompromising  individualist,  Dr.  Werking  has  been 
committed  to  his  teaching  and  has  found  great  satisfaction  in 
the  success  of  his  students.  He  retired  as  professor  emeritus  in 
1971  after  more  than  35  years  as  a  teacher  and  nearly  a  dozen 
years  as  a  university  student. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Mrs.  Werking  also  taught  in  the 
department.  She  also  was  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Presently  head  of  the  department  is  Dr.  William  M.  Felsher, 
a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  Louisiana  State  University.  Now  in  his 
second  year  at  Evansville,  he  is  already  a  great  favorite  of  his 
students,  who  appreciate  his  informality  and  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion. 

Geology  and  Geography  These  two  subjects  have  always  been 
the  stepchildren  of  the  curriculum.  For  four  years,  from  1947 
to  1951,  there  was  a  department  of  geology  and  geography, 
headed  by  Dr.  Franklin  C.  MacKnight.  President  Hale  had  urged 
the  faculty  to  create  the  department  because  of  increasing 
interest  in  oil  geology  as  the  Evansville  area  participated  in  a 
limited  oil  well  development.  But  course  enrollments  were  fewer 
than  expected,  and  when  in  1951  the  College  had  only  about 
half  the  total  enrollment  of  1947,  the  department  became  a 
casualty  of  the  ensuing  retrenchment. 

Some  courses  in  geology  had  been  given  during  most  years 
of  the  1920’s  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney,  whose  broad  training  and 
teaching  experience  in  many  of  the  natural  sciences  qualified 
him  to  teach  courses  in  general,  historical  and  physical  geology. 
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With  the  death  of  Dr.  Bigney  in  1929,  these  courses  were 
dropped  and  were  not  offered  again  until  the  coming  of  Dr. 
MacKnight.  When  the  department  was  terminated  in  1951,  the 
Evening  College  took  over  the  teaching  of  a  few  courses  in 
geology  and  has  continued  it  to  the  present. 

Geography  has  had  even  less  attention  than  geology.  At 
different  times  a  course  or  two  was  taught  in  the  education  or 
business  administration  departments.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
two  or  three  courses  have  been  given  each  year,  but  there  was 
still  no  department  and  teachers  who  were  qualified  were  drawn 
from  other  departments.  In  1970  Dr.  Jerry  D.  Kendall  was 
added  to  the  staff  as  assistant  professor  of  geography,  but  there 
is  still  no  organized  separate  department,  although  currently  five 
courses  are  being  given. 

Health  and  Physical  Education  For  the  first  three  years  while 
the  College  was  in  temporary  quarters  in  downtown  Evansville, 
the  physical  education  program  was  restricted  by  the  lack  of 
any  facilities  for  outside  activities.  But  otherwise  the  instruction 
was  adequate.  Men  used  the  gym  and  pool  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
while  the  women  used  the  chapel  (which  had  removable  seating) 
with  Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin  as  the  instructor.  It  was  not  until 
1922,  when  the  move  was  made  to  the  campus,  that  the 
students  had  their  own  facilities  and  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  outdoor  activities,  although  at  first  there  were  no  fully 
developed  facilities  for  tennis,  track,  baseball  or  football. 

The  organized  program  of  physical  education  began  in  the 
fall  of  1923  when  John  M.  Harmon  joined  the  faculty  as 
instructor  of  physical  education  and  coach  of  all  sports.  But 
twelve  years  passed  before  the  women  had  a  full-time  instructor. 

In  1923-24  the  part-time  instructor  was  Claire  Pouchee  of  the 
Evansville  Y.W.C.A.  Thereafter  for  several  years  upperclass 
women  were  in  charge.  In  order  they  were  Irene  Nolan  Johns, 
Dorothy  Dawson,  Alice  Lytle  Taylor,  Mary  Flo  Siegel  Niednagle 
and  Mabel  Dillingham  Nenneker.  From  1933  to  1935  Hazel 
Rodgers  was  employed  part-time.  But  in  1935  there  came  an 
instructor  who  in  1970-71  completed  thirty-six  years  in  the 
position.  She  is  Ida  Stieler,  now  professor  of  physical  education 
for  women. 

With  the  coming  of  John  Harmon  in  1923,  courses  for  the 
high  school  teacher’s  license  in  physical  education  were  given. 
Since  that  time  increasing  numbers  of  men  and  a  few  women 
have  majored  in  this  subject.  As  a  result,  many  graduates  are 
now  coaches  in  Tri-State  high  schools  and  elsewhere. 

In  1938  the  department  of  physical  education  became  the 
department  of  health  and  physical  education.  For  a  good  many 
years  the  gym  classes  were  quite  informal,  with  students 
spending  most  of  their  time  in  games.  In  the  1950’s  a  wide  range 
of  theory  and  technique  courses  as  well  as  practice  and  skill 
courses  were  introduced  by  Arad  McCutchan.  In  1968  James 
Voorhees  became  head  of  the  department,  and  he  has  carried  on 


the  development  of  the  department  begun  by  Mr.  McCutchan. 
Courses  are  now  grouped  under  headings  of  service  and  skill, 
theory  and  technique,  physical  education  theory,  physical 
activity  theory  and  health  education  theory. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  between  physical 
education  and  intercollegiate  sports,  many  of  the  instructors  in 
this  department  have  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on 
athletics. 


History  From  1919  until  1922,  Dean  Charles  E.  Torbet  was  the 
College’s  only  teacher  of  history,  but  by  1922  larger  enroll¬ 
ments  and  increased  duties  of  the  dean’s  office  required  an 
addition  to  the  history  staff.  The  new  professor  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  inspiring  teachers  of  the  College’s  long  history. 
He  was  Charles  G.  Vannest,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  students,  who 
quickly  gave  the  friendly  six-foot-four,  two-hundred-fifty-pound 
teacher  the  name  of  Tiny.  There  was  great  disappointment  when 
he  resigned  in  1925  to  teach  in  Harris  Teachers’  College  in  St. 
Louis.  While  at  Evansville  he  took  advantage  of  being  near  the 
area  where  Lincoln  spent  his  years  from  seven  to  twenty-one  to 
gather  material  for  a  book  which  he  published  in  1927  entitled 
Lincoln  The  Hoosier.  The  thesis  of  his  book  was  that  much  of 
Lincoln’s  greatness  could  be  attributed  to  his  fourteen  years  in 
Southern  Indiana,  contending  that  it  was  here  that  Lincoln’s 
character  was  formed  and  his  philosophy  of  life  was  developed. 
A  rather  strange  arrangement  between  Professor  Vannest  and 
President  Hughes  illustrates  the  way  in  which  honorary  degrees 
could  be  conferred  in  the  school’s  early  years.  In  his  desire  to 
retain  Vannest  on  the  faculty,  President  Hughes  promised  that  if 
he  would  remain  the  College  would  confer  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  on  the  publication  of  the  book.  Although 
Vannest  did  not  remain,  he  nevertheless  asked  in  1928  that  the 
degree  be  granted.  Dr.  Harper,  who  was  then  the  president, 
declined,  pointing  out  that  Vannest  had  not  remained  at 
Evansville. 


Professor  Vannest’s  successor  in  the  fall  of  1925  was 
Cornelius  C.  Regier,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Before  coming  to  Evans¬ 
ville  he  had  taught  in  six  colleges  in  twelve  years,  and  he 
maintained  the  same  average  tenure  at  Evansville  College. 
Although  he  was  considered  a  good  teacher,  his  tactless  manner 
and  his  somewhat  radical  views  on  social  and  political  matters 
did  not  sit  well  with  the  administration,  and  in  1927  his 
contract  was  not  renewed.  In  1932  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press  published  his  The  Era  of  the  Muckrakers. 

In  1927  there  came  to  the  department  a  native  of  Southern 
Indiana  and  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University,  who  was  to 
remain  for  sixteen  years.  Heber  P.  Walker  was  born  at  Oakland 
City,  Indiana.  In  addition  to  degrees  from  Indiana  University,  he 
had  studied  for  three  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  A 
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Business  administration  faculty,  1968-69.  Rear,  left  to  right  -  Lewis  D. 
Howell,  Jr.,  David  B.  Reeder,  Jr.,  Royce  Lorenz,  Ronald M.  Faust,  Allen 
B.  Bess,  Clifford  E.  Stone  (assistant  dean),  Wen  Chow,  Middle  row  - 
Robert  A.  Martin,  Dell  P.  Hartman,  Ann  B.  Katterhenry,  Ray  W. 
Arensman  (dean),  Miles  E.  Taylor,  Mau  Sung  Tsai.  Front  -  S.  Michael 
Groomer,  James  A.  Julian,  Tom  Henrion,  Theodore  T.  Latz,  Michael  R. 
Taylor. 


Engineering  faculty,  1968-69.  Rear,  left  to  right  -  Paul  E.  Funk,  B.C. 
Lee,  Harold  Houston,  Syama  P.  Chaudhuri,  Edward  Susat,  Front  — 
Joseph  B.  Kushner,  Dean  William  O.  Hartsaw,  Max  Casler,  Clarence 
Winternheimer. 


Music  Faculty,  1951  -  Standing,  (left  to  right)  -  Nicholas  Cannici,  Wesley  Shepard,  Alberta  Williams,  Pearl  Grabowsky,  Margaret  T.  Shepard ,  Sylvia 
Olmstead,  Leonard  H.  Freiser,  Cecil  B.  Selfridge;  seated  -  Jean  Bridges,  Alleen  Herron,  Ralph  W.  Waterman,  Barbara  Atkin  [Fehn] ,  Genevieve  Erickson. 
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strong  advocate  of  reform  in  government,  he  ran  for  state 
representative  in  1932  on  a  platform  which  promised  the 
elimination  of  township  trustees  but  was  defeated.  Professor 
Walker  taught  history  and  government  with  vigor  and  convic¬ 
tion.  In  1943-44  he  was  on  leave  of  absence  and  did  not  return. 
For  many  years  he  taught  in  the  Indiana  University  center  at 
Indianapolis. 

The  year  of  194344  was  a  time  of  low  enrollments  because 
of  World  War  II,  and  the  history  position  vacated  by  Walker  was 
not  filled.  Dr.  James  E.  Morlock  of  the  sociology  department 
taught  the  history  classes  except  for  Latin  and  Greek  history 
taught  by  Dr.  I.  M.  Blackburn  on  a  part-time  arrangement.  In 
1944  Dr.  George  Lewis,  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  filled  in  for  a  year.  Two  years  after  Professor 
Walker’s  departure,  stability  again  returned  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Wade  D.  David,  who  was  to  remain  for  twenty-five 
years.  David,  a  native  of  Lebanon,  received  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  early  earned  and  has  maintained  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  a  gifted  teacher.  In  the  fall  of 
1945-46  only  three  courses  in  history  were  given;  one  course  in 
political  science  was  withdrawn  because  only  three  students 
enrolled.  By  the  year  of  Dr.  David’s  retirement  as  professor 
emeritus  in  1970,  thirty  courses  in  history  and  fifteen  in 
political  science  were  being  taught  by  seven  instructors. 

When  in  1946  the  enrollment  more  than  tripled  over  1945, 
the  additional  history  classes  were  taken  by  Cyrus  L.  Gunn,  who 
was  until  then  superintendent  of  schools  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Indiana.  He  was  a  graduate  of  DePauw  and  Indiana  Universities. 
After  six  years  at  Evansville  he  resigned  to  accept  a  school 
superintendency  in  Northern  Indiana.  By  1948  the  increased 
enrollment  and  the  addition  of  courses  in  political  science  made 
necessary  two  more  instructors.  They  were  John  L.  Loos,  Ph.D., 
Washington  University,  and  William  H.  Brandon,  M.A.,  Penn 
State  College.  Both  these  men  left  in  1951,  when  the  drastic 
drop  of  enrollment  as  the  veterans  were  graduated  made  a  good 
many  of  the  faculty  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  College. 

But  by  1952  another  instructor  was  needed.  Chosen  for  the 
position  was  Orville  J.  Jaebker,  a  graduate  of  Concordia 
Theological  Seminary  and  of  Indiana  University.  In  1954  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Indiana  University  and  was  promoted 
from  assistant  to  associate  professor.  In  1960  he  became 
professor  of  history  and  four  years  later  was  named  head  of  the 
department.  In  1970  he  was  chosen  to  receive  the  Alumni 
Association  Distinguished  Professor  Award,  being  the  third 
teacher  to  be  chosen  for  this  honor. 

As  enrollment  continued  to  increase,  Arthur  B.  Aarstad  was 
added  to  the  faculty  in  1958  as  instructor  of  history  and 
political  science.  He  was  born  in  Norway  but  was  educated  in 
the  United  States  and  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Olaf  College  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  In  1967-68  he  was  on  leave  in 
Switzerland  to  continue  research  toward  his  Ph.D.  degree,  which 


he  received  in  1970  from  Indiana  University,  on  the  subject  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  In  1970,  political  science  was  separated 
from  the  history  department,  and  Dr.  Aarstad  was  made  head  of 
the  new  department.  Much  interested  in  the  practical  side  of 
political  science,  he  ran  for  Vanderburgh  County  councilman  in 
the  fall  of  1970  and  was  elected  by  a  large  margin. 

Another  history  staff  member  who  has  been  on  the  faculty 
for  several  years  is  Thomas  C.  Fiddick,  an  honor  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  a  M.A.  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California.  Joining  the  faculty  in  1963  as  an  instructor,  he  is 
now  assistant  professor  of  history  and  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  at  Indiana  University. 

Home  Economics  This  department  has  had  a  difficult  life. 
Begun  in  1919  with  great  expectations,  it  has  not  achieved  the 
success  that  was  expected  of  it  by  its  founders.  And  1970-71, 
which  marked  its  fifty-second  year,  also  witnessed  its  termina¬ 
tion. 

The  reasons  for  its  unhappy  condition  are  many.  Since  no 
science  building  was  constructed  until  1947,  the  department 
was  hidden  away  in  the  Administration  Building  in  what  was  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  attic.  Limited  resources  of  the  College 
made  it  impracticable  to  operate  a  practice  house,  which  was 
one  of  the  requirements  for  the  training  of  vocational  home 
economics  teachers.  Low  enrollments  and  high  unit  costs 
discouraged  presidents  from  allowing  the  department  an  ade¬ 
quate  budget.  Low  budgets  meant  a  limited  teaching  staff  and  a 
minimum  of  modern  equipment,  and  with  limited  staff  and 
equipment  the  department  was  unable  to  increase  its  enroll¬ 
ments.  In  1943  the  department  was  closed  when  enrollments 
during  World  War  II  declined.  When  it  was  reactivated  in  1945 
an  attempt  was  made  to  strengthen  it  by  organizing  a 
curriculum  called  home  economics  in  business.  It  was  believed 
that  graduates  of  this  course  would  be  needed  by  large  food 
processors,  public  utility  companies,  and  manufacturers  of 
kitchen  equipment.  Students  in  the  home  economics  in  business 
curriculum  took  sixty  hours  in  home  economics  and  thirty 
hours  in  business,  a  total  of  half  the  hours  needed  for 
graduation.  Business  courses  included  economics,  accounting, 
marketing,  and  management.  But  the  assumed  potential  was  not 
achieved,  and  only  a  few  students  were  interested.  In  the  years 
from  1946  to  1962,  only  seven  persons  were  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  of  Home  Economics  in  Business. 

The  closing  of  the  department  is  perhaps  indicative  of  the 
changed  status  of  women.  In  the  colleges  more  and  more 
women  are  preparing  for  careers  in  the  arts,  business,  and  the 
professions,  leaving  few  who  are  interested  in  the  purely 
domestic  roles.  When  in  1968-69  the  College  was  creating  its 
blueprint  for  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  the  decision  was  made 
that  the  expense  of  upgrading  the  department  and  providing 
adequate  space  and  faculty  could  not  be  justified  in  the  fight  of 
the  probable  enrollments. 
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The  first  catalog  (1919-20)  presented  an  impressive  list  of 
courses.  In  addition  to  the  usual  courses  in  foods  and  clothing, 
they  included  millinery,  home  nursing,  household  accounting, 
the  house,  its  planning,  sanitation,  decoration  and  management, 
and  history  of  the  family.  There  was  considerable  experimenta¬ 
tion  apparently  as  to  what  courses  should  be  taught.  In  1928-29 
in  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  foods  and  clothing,  the 
catalog  included  design,  related  art,  costume  design,  gardening, 
nutrition,  dietetics,  and  child  welfare. 

In  1930  the  department  lost  its  separate  identity  when 
President  Harper  combined  it  with  chemistry.  The  strategy  was 
to  increase  the  number  of  departments  headed  by  the  holder  of 
a  Ph.D.  degree.  In  actual  fact,  however,  the  department  was 
unchanged,  and  the  teacher  of  home  economics  was  de  facto  its 
head.  In  1939  home  economics  was  reinstated  as  a  separate 
department. 

Probably  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  department  came 
during  the  tenure  of  Miss  Agnes  Bahlert,  1947-1951.  In  those 
years  29  courses  with  a  total  of  126  quarter  credit  hours  were 
listed,  although  a  major  required  only  45  hours. 

Elizabeth  L.  Cowan,  a  graduate  of  Drexel  Institute  and 
formerly  a  teacher  at  Hanover  College  and  Indiana  University, 
was  the  first  professor  of  home  economics.  She  stayed  only  one 
year  and  in  1920  took  leave  of  absence  and  did  not  return.  She 
was  followed  in  1920-21  by  Helen  Peeples,  a  graduate  of  Lewis 
Institute.  Her  successor,  Dorothy  Iwig,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  remained  for  three  years,  but  her 
replacement,  Hazel  May  Snyder,  served  but  two  years.  In  1927 
she  went  to  North  Central  College,  Naperville,  Illinois.  The  rapid 
turnover  was  continued  by  Hazel  M.  Sweet,  B.S.  and  M.S.  from 
Kansas  State  College.  After  leaving  Evansville  Miss  Sweet  was 
married  to  John  M.  Harmon,  coach  and  director  of  physical 
education  at  Evansville  from  1923  to  1930. 

During  the  depression  years  from  1929  to  1936  the 
instructor  was  Gladys  M.  Curry.  In  1940  she  was  married  to  a 
Dr.  Morrell,  a  chemist  employed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Her  tenure  of  seven  years  was  a  record  until  that  time  for  the 
department,  and  the  next  incumbent,  Lettie  Mae  Clarke,  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  University,  stayed  only  two  years. 

Ina  Pearl  Nichols,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
Columbia  University,  assumed  the  position  in  1938,  but  low 
enrollment,  the  resulting  financial  pinch,  and  according  to 
President  Hale’s  report  to  the  board,  “lagging  interest  in  the 
subject”  led  to  the  closing  of  the  department  in  June,  1943.  But 
in  September,  1945,  it  was  reopened  with  Janett  M.  Leberman 
in  charge.  But  she,  too,  remained  for  only  two  years,  leaving  in 
June,  1947,  to  marry  Walter  Schusky.  Her  successor  was  Agnes 
E.  Bahlert,  B.S.  and  M.S.  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who 
resigned  in  1951,  frustrated  by  small  enrollments  and  limited 
budgets.  During  her  four  years  there  was  almost  continual 
controversy  between  Miss  Bahlert  and  the  administration. 

Peace  returned  to  the  department  with  the  coming  of  Corian 


Stambaugh  (later  married  to  Kenneth  Lundquist),  who  had 
served  in  the  Navy  from  1942  to  1949  and  had  a  Master’s  degree 
from  Columbia  University.  For  twenty  years  she  has  headed  the 
department,  and  when  she  retired  in  June,  1971,  the  home 
economics  department  passed  into  history.  Some  of  the  courses 
moved  into  other  departments:  nutrition  for  nurses  will  be 
taught  in  the  school  of  nursing,  nutrition  for  elementary 
teachers  in  the  school  of  education,  and  it  is  possible  that  home 
decoration  may  find  a  place  in  the  art  department.  Personal 
finance  has  already  been  transferred  to  business  administration. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  a  course  or  two  may  be  taught  in  the 
University  Evening  College. 

Latin  and  Greek  Even  before  Moores  Hill  College  closed  in 
1917,  Latin  and  Greek  were  losing  their  pre-eminence  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  respectable  college  education.  However,  they 
were  still  in  some  demand:  Latin  was  still  widely  taught  in  the 
high  schools,  and  Greek  was  still  mandatory  for  the  student  who 
wished  to  enter  theological  school.  When  Evansville  College 
opened  in  1919  enrollments  in  both  subjects  were  small  from 
the  beginning  and  declined  in  succeeding  years.  But  such  courses 
as  Roman  life,  mythology  and  Roman  history  and  politics  were 
given  to  provide  non-language  students  with  some  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  era  and  to  provide  a  respectable  teaching 
load  for  the  professor. 

For  the  first  year  this  professor  was  Eugene  S.  McCartney,  a 
Ph.D.  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  McCart¬ 
ney  was  at  home  in  several  languages  in  addition  to  the  classical 
as  shown  by  articles  published  that  year  in  The  Crescent 
discussing  war  slang  of  the  French  and  German  soldiers  in  World 
War  I.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Dr.  McCartney  resigned  and 
left  teaching  because  of  increasing  deafness,  which  made 
teaching  difficult  in  a  day  before  electronic  hearing  aids.  In 
1927  he  was  editor  of  all  scholarly  publications  for  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

To  replace  Dr.  McCartney,  the  College  obtained  Dr.  Henry 
Jewell  Bassett,  who  because  of  his  amazingly  wide  scholarship 
and  eccentricities,  was  probably  as  interesting  a  man  as  has  ever 
flunked  a  student  at  Evansville.  First  of  all,  he  was  only  five  feet 
tall,  though  in  no  sense  a  dwarf,  for  he  was  perfectly 
proportioned.  Second,  he  sported  a  huge  handlebar  mustache. 
Third,  his  diet  was  unbelievably  restricted.  Those  who  knew  him 
well  insisted  that  he  lived  on  one  kind  of  meat,  sweet  potatoes 
and  bread.  In  his  apartment,  he  confided  to  one  of  his  students, 
he  was  a  nudist. 

Dr.  Bassett  was  a  brilliant  student.  He  had  two  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degrees,  one  from  Maryville  College,  the  other  from 
Princeton  University.  At  Princeton  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  fraternity  key,  which  he  wore  on  a  chain 
across  his  vest,  seemed  strangely  large  on  so  small  a  person.  His 
Master’s  degree  was  from  Maryville  and  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  had  studied  at  the  American 


Academy  in  Rome  as  well  as  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Columbia  University. 

From  1921  to  1929  he  was  secretary  of  the  faculty.  The 
minutes  for  that  period  are  models  of  literacy  and  clarity. 

Although  he  was  friendly  and  had  a  sense  of  humor,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  person  of  considerable  dignity,  and  his  diminui- 
tive  stature  was  a  sore  point  with  him  and  a  subject  on  which  he 
did  not  appreciate  any  comment.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  had 
he  been  willing  to  exploit  the  fact  of  his  small  size,  it  could  have 
provided  much  amusement  for  him,  his  students  and  his 
colleagues. 

A  desire  to  be  near  his  home  in  Maryville  caused  him  to 
resign  in  1929  when  he  was  offered  a  professorship  in 
Southwestern  College,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  died  early  in 
1957  at  approximately  seventy -five  years  of  age. 

Dr.  Bassett’s  successor  at  Evansville  was  another  man  of  fine 
intellect  and  extensive  knowledge.  He  was  Charles  C.  Delano,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University  and  of  New  York  University, 
from  which  he  received  his  Ph.D.  degree.  He  had  studied  a  year 
at  the  University  of  Bonn  in  Germany  and  had  traveled 
extensively  in  Greece,  Italy  and  Central  Europe.  He  was  53 
years  old  when  he  came  to  Evansville  in  1929,  and  like  Dr. 
Bassett  he  was  a  bachelor.  His  life  was  given  over  entirely  to  the 
study  of  the  classics;  and  during  his  student  and  teaching  years 
he  had  accumulated  a  library  of  3000  books,  many  of  them  rare 
editions.  But  also  like  Dr.  Bassett,  he  was  an  eccentric,  though 
in  a  different  way.  Acclaimed  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  brilliant 
scholar  in  religion  and  philosophy  as  well  as  in  languages,  he  was 
careless  of  his  personal  appearance  at  a  time  forty  years  before 
“hippies”  had  made  this  condition  more  commonplace.  This 
was  one  blind  spot  in  his  personality.  It  manifested  itself,  as  one 
example,  in  his  wearing  a  shirt  without  change  until  it  fell  into 
rags.  Another  defect  in  what  was  in  many  ways  a  beautiful  and 
lovable  character  was  his  disregard  for  his  bills.  No  amount  of 
admonition  from  President  Harper  brought  about  the  slightest 
improvement  in  either  of  these  habits.  After  he  left  Evansville  in 
1932,  the  bills  continued  to  arrive  for  several  years. 

With  the  departure  of  Dr.  Delano  the  days  of  the  eccentrics 
were  ended,  but  so  almost  were  the  days  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  subjects  continued  to  be  taught— Greek  until  1938  and 
Latin  1942.  During  the  years  1932  to  1942  the  professor  was 
Imri  B.  Blackburn,  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  Indiana  University.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad  educational  background  and  wide  interests. 
In  addition  to  his  education  in  the  Classics,  he  was  a  competent 
musician,  who  from  1933  to  1935  directed  the  College  a 
cappella  choir,  organized  in  1927  by  President  Harper.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  an  able  teacher  of  ancient  and  medieval  history.  As 
the  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek  grew  fewer  and  smaller,  history 
courses  filled  out  his  teaching  load.  By  1937  his  long-standing 
interest  in  religion  had  led  to  his  ordination  as  an  Episcopal 
priest,  and  he  became  the  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  only  ten  miles  distant,  but  continued  as  a 


part-time  instructor  for  the  College.  On  November  1,  1943,  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Evansville.  The 
following  year  he  took  leave  of  absence  from  the  College  and 
because  of  his  church  duties  did  not  return  to  the  faculty.  Later 
he  taught  in  Seabury -Western  Theological  Seminary,  1954-1960, 
and  at  Nashota  House  (Seminary)  1960-1966,  retiring  in  1966. 
In  1967  his  son,  Deryl  A.  Blackburn,  a  graduate  of  Evansville 
College,  became  assistant  dean  of  the  University  Evening 
College. 

And  so  the  “dead  languages”  at  Evansville  College  were 
dead— but  not  quite!  The  need  for  instruction  in  Latin  for  high 
school  teachers  still  existed.  In  1960  Mrs.  Mary  Ellingson,  a 
Ph.D.  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  began  giving  Latin 
instruction,  at  first  in  the  Evening  College  but  later  in  the  day 
sessions,  having  sometimes  three  classes,  beginning,  second  year, 
and  advanced  Latin.  From  four  to  ten  students  have  been 
enrolled,  and  two  students  have  graduated  with  majors  in  the 
subject.  They  are  Vivian  Morlock  Taylor,  ’63,  and  Judy  M. 
Grebe,  ’68.  By  1970,  however,  no  Latin  courses  were  being 
taught,  and  Professor  Ellingson  was  devoting  her  time  to  the 
English  Department.  But  some  demand  for  Latin  still  exists. 
Whether  teaching  it  will  be  revived  is  now  an  unanswered 
question.  But  the  so-called  dead  languages— Latin  at  least— seem 
reluctant  to  give  up  the  ghost. 


Mathematics  From  1919  until  World  War  II  the  subject  of 
mathematics  received  little  attention  at  Evansville  College;  for 
twenty-five  years  it  was  not  even  a  separate  department,  being 
combined  with  physics,  and  until  1942  both  subjects  were 
taught  by  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda.  As  late  as  1939-40,  only  twenty-eight 
semester  hours  were  offered,  and  in  some  cases,  because  of 
insufficient  enrollment,  not  all  classes  were  taught.  Interest  in 
mathematics  had  been  declining  for  several  years  in  the  high 
schools.  This  situation  changed  rather  explosively  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  A  few  years  later  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  I  led  to  a  crash  program  throughout  the  nation  in  the 
sciences  and  mathematics.  Later  additional  impetus  to  the  study 
of  mathematics  came  from  the  rapid  emergence  of  computer 
technology,  for  which  training  in  mathematics  is  essential. 
Presently  approximately  300  credit  hours  are  available  to 
students. 

When  mathematics  was  split  off  from  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment  in  1946,  Guy  B.  Marchant,  formerly  head  of  engineering, 
became  head  of  mathematics,  and  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Ralph  H. 
Coleman  was  added  to  the  mathematics  staff.  He  became 
department  head  in  1957,  following  Professor  Marchant’s 
retirement.  Dr.  Coleman  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Indiana 
University  in  1956.  Now  completing  his  twenty-fifth  year  on 
the  faculty,  he  has  been  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of 
many  important  faculty  committees  and  in  1955  succeeded 
Professor  Long  as  chairman  of  the  Athletics  Board  and  as 
faculty  representative  to  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference.  He 
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is  the  person  to  whom  the  faculty  and  the  administration  has 
often  turned  when  there  was  significant  committee  work  to  be 
done.  He  has  had  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  graduate 
study  as  chairman  of  the  graduate  council  and  later  as  chairman 
of  the  graduate  studies  committee  of  the  University  Senate. 

Another  veteran  teacher  of  mathematics  who  has  completed 
his  twenty-fifth  year  is  Virgil  C.  Bailey.  He  was  graduated  from 
Concord  State  College,  West  Virginia,  and  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  Before  coming  to  Evansville  in  1946,  he  coached 
basketball  and  track  and  taught  mathematics  at  Emory  and 
Henry  University  for  fourteen  years  and  taught  math  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  for  three  years  and  at  Ohio  State  University 
for  a  year.  Since  coming  to  Evansville  College  he  has  attended 
summer  sessions  at  Indiana  University,  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

Clarence  W.  Buesking  came  to  Evansville  College  in  1957, 
after  graduation  from  Ball  State  University  and  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  1963  he  became  director  of  the  computer  center  and  in 
1969  was  named  head  of  the  new  department  of  computing 
science. 

A  graduate  of  Evansville  College  in  1961  and  of  Washington 
University  with  a  Master’s  degree  in  1963,  Gene  W.  Bennett 
joined  the  department  in  1963.  He  is  now  an  assistant  professor 
and  recently  received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Indiana  University. 

Others  currently  in  the  department  are  Dr.  Clark  H. 
Kimberling  and  Professors  Robert  A.  Brooks,  John  R.  Knott, 
Kenneth  L.  Stofflet  and  Melba  J.  Patberg. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  Because  of  the  historical  background 
and  its  church  sponsorship,  the  new  school  from  the  beginning 
had  a  strong  department  of  Bible  and  religion.  For  the  teacher 
of  these  subjects  President  Hughes  in  1919  engaged  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Shumway,  a  man  of  many  degrees.  From  the  University  of 
Southern  California  he  had  the  B.A.,  M.A.  and  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  degrees  and  from  Boston  University  the  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  He  was  thirty-two  years  of 
age  and  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Dr. 
Shumway  had  a  strong  interest  in  day  schools  of  religious 
education,  and  through  his  leadership  the  first  such  school  was 
organized  in  Evansville. 

The  catalog  for  1919-20,  under  the  heading  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Religious  Education,  listed 
twenty-one  courses,  but  indicated  that  they  were  given  in 
alternate  years.  No  courses  in  philosophy  were  included. 

Dr.  Shumway  remained  on  the  faculty  for  only  two  years. 
No  reason  is  now  known  for  his  leaving  though  a  remark  made 
many  years  later— fifty  years  later  in  fact— by  a  student  in  one  of 
his  first  classes  that  he  was  so  strongly  anti-Catholic  that  she 
dropped  the  class  after  a  few  sessions  may  furnish  a  clue.  But 
this  is  speculation.  Certainly  President  Hughes  would  not  have 
been  happy  with  such  a  person. 


With  his  successor,  Professor  Thomas  A.  Williams,  came  a 
reorganization  of  the  department’s  offerings.  The  department 
was  now  named  English  Bible  and  Religious  Education,  and 
seven  courses  in  philosophy  were  added  while  those  in  Bible 
were  reduced  to  nine.  In  contrast  to  Dr.  Shumway,  who  was 
somewhat  of  an  introvert,  Williams  was  outgoing  and  everyone’s 
friend.  His  classes  were  popular  with  students  and  their 
enrollments  large.  He,  too,  was  a  graduate  of  Boston  University, 
for  it  was  to  this  school  that  President  Hughes  instinctively 
turned  for  a  professor  in  this  field.  It  was  the  most  prestigious 
Methodist  affiliated  university  of  that  time,  and  Dr.  Hughes  had 
also  been  a  student  there.  Hughes  had  been  a  student  of  Borden 
Parker  Bowne,  the  advocate  and  originator  of  the  philosophy  of 
personalism,  while  Williams  had  studied  with  Bowne’s  disciple, 
Dr.  Edgar  S.  Brightman.  One  could  have  predicted,  therefore, 
that  when  philosophy  courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum, 
one  of  them  would  be  the  philosophy  of  personalism,  which 
Professor  Williams  taught  with  enthusiasm  and  conviction.  This 
course  remained  in  the  catalog  until  the  announcement  of 
courses  for  1936-37.  It  was  dropped  by  Dr.  Edgar  M.  McKown, 
who  became  head  of  the  department  in  1936.  Although  he,  too, 
had  studied  with  Dr.  Brightman  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  philosophy  of  personalism,  he  felt  that  a  separate  course  in 
this  particular  philosophical  position  was  not  desirable. 

In  1925,  Professor  Williams  was  invited  to  join  the  faculty 
of  Hamline  College  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  In  1927  he  was  dean 
of  Oklahoma  City  University.  He  died  in  April,  1958,  while  a 
district  superintendent  in  the  Central  Kansas  Methodist  Confer¬ 
ence. 

When  Professor  Williams  departed  from  Evansville  College, 
President  Hughes  turned  again  to  one  of  his  former  professors  at 
Boston  University  for  a  recommendation.  As  a  result  there  came 
to  the  school  one  of  the  most  dedicated  Christian  scholars  ever 
to  serve  on  the  faculty.  He  was  Howard  Fifield  Legg,  a  cum 
laude  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  with  advanced  degrees 
from  Drew  and  Boston  Universities.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
been  a  pastor  of  churches  in  the  East,  but  he  had  not  only  done 
some  college  teaching  but  had  continued  his  education  by 
systematic  study  and  reading.  In  preparation  for  full-time 
college  teaching,  he  had  completed  work  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Religious  Education  at  Boston 
University  in  1925.  He  had  also  completed  all  course  work  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree. 

Professor  Legg  was  a  liberal  in  theology,  though  perhaps  not 
within  the  meaning  that  the  term  has  come  to  mean  in  recent 
years.  His  commitment  to  living  by  the  teachings  of  Christ  was 
complete,  which  led  to  conflicts  with  some  members  of  the 
Evansville  community,  including  some  ministers  who  gave  lip 
service  to  the  creed  but  did  not  live  by  it.  He  was  loved  by  his 
students  and  respected  by  anyone  who  was  willing  to  listen  to 
him  with  an  open  mind.  But  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
Evansvillians  were  permanently  closed.  President  Harper,  who 


came  in  1927,  supported  Professor  Legg  completely  and  so 
much  admired  his  dedicated  Christian  spirit  that  when  in  1936 
he  became  president  of  Simpson  College  in  Iowa,  he  induced 
Professor  Legg  to  follow  him.  When  Professor  Legg  retired  in 
1947,  he  went  to  California  to  live.  He  is  now  in  his  ninety-first 
year  and  still  as  mentally  keen  as  when  he  taught. 

Perhaps  after  nearly  forty  years  it  is  permissible  to  relate  an 
incident  which  demonstrates  his  adherence  to  living  by  the 
philosophy  and  ethics  which  he  taught.  He  was  at  Evansville 
during  the  worst  of  the  depression  years.  On  a  Saturday  night  in 
the  spring  of  1933  he  deposited  his  pay  check  in  the  bank  where 
he  had  his  account.  On  Monday  morning  the  bank  failed  to 
reopen.  The  College  account  was  in  another  bank  which  was  still 
open.  On  Monday  morning  an  official  of  this  bank  called  the 
College  saying,  “We  have  Professor  Legg’s  salary  check.  If  you 
will  stop  payment  on  the  check,  we  will  return  it  to  his  bank, 
where  the  amount  will  be  deducted  from  his  account,  and  you 
can  write  him  another  check.”  The  suggestion  was  relayed  to 
Professor  Legg,  who  took  but  a  moment  to  make  his  decision. 
“No,”  he  said  firmly.  “Many  other  people  deposited  their 
checks  Saturday  night  and  will  lose  their  money.  There  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  have  favored  treatment.  You  may  do  as 
you  wish,  but  I  will  never  authorize  stopping  payment.” 

With  the  departure  of  President  Harper  in  February,  1936, 
and  the  subsequent  resignation  of  Professor  Legg  in  June,  it  fell 
to  Dean  Torbet,  the  acting  president,  to  find  a  replacement  to 
staff  what  was  still  a  one-man  department.  His  choice  was  a 
happy  one.  He  brought  to  the  College  a  man  whom  he  knew 
well,  for  he  was  an  alumnus,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1922— Dr. 
Edgar  M.  McKown.  Although  he  was  serving  as  a  pastor,  he  had 
prepared  himself  for  the  teaching  of  religion  and  philosophy  by 
earning  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  and  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  at  Boston  University.  He  began  his  teaching  in  the 
fall  of  1936  as  professor  of  Bible  and  philosophy,  a  position  he 
was  to  hold  for  thirty  years.  The  title  was  changed  in  1946  to 
professor  of  religion  and  philosophy  and  later  to  philosophy  and 
religion. 

In  1941  he  was  faced  with  a  difficult  decision  when 
President  Hale  asked  him  to  accept  the  position  of  dean  of  the 
College.  Dr.  McKown  had  looked  forward  to  a  lifetime  of 
teaching  religion  and  philosophy,  believing  that  it  was  there  that 
he  could  serve  best.  He  accepted  the  appointment  on  condition 
that  he  would  always  be  permitted  to  teach  as  many  classes  as 
his  duties  as  dean  would  permit.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
work  of  the  registrar  should  be  separated  from  that  of  the  dean, 
(the  two  positions  had  been  carried  by  one  man  since  1919).  In 
his  first  years  as  dean,  Dr.  McKown  taught  nine  credit  hours 
each  term,  but  as  enrollment  grew  and  faculty  expanded,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  do  less  teaching.  During  his  final  year  as 
dean,  1961-62,  he  taught  only  one  course.  But  he  had  kept  the 
promise  made  to  himself  in  1941  that  so  long  as  he  was  on  the 
College  staff  he  would  continue  to  teach  in  spite  of  administra¬ 


tive  duties. 

After  twenty-one  years  as  dean  he  resigned  in  1962,  but 
continued  as  head  of  the  department  until  1966,  and  during 
these  four  years  was  also  director  of  religious  life.  From  1966 
until  1969  he  taught  on  a  limited  part-time  basis.  Since  1969, 
still  vigorous  and  looking  ten  years  younger  than  his  age,  he  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  traveling  throughout  the  United  States 
with  Mrs.  McKown  (Mary  Eicholz,  E.C.,  ’23).  His  tenure  as  a 
teacher,  1936  to  1969,  is  one  of  the  longest.  When  he  began  his 
thirty-three  years  of  teaching,  the  College  enrollment  was  398 
and  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  religion  and 
philosophy  department.  In  1969  the  enrollment  had  reached 
3000  and  the  department  instructors  numbered  seven.  During 
his  twenty-one  years  as  dean,  he  had  called  4025  seniors  to  the 
commencement  platform  to  receive  their  degrees.  As  chairman 
of  the  curriculum  committee  he  had  guided  the  faculty  through 
many  improvements  in  the  curriculum.  During  his  years  as  dean 
the  school  of  nursing  was  established,  the  Air  Force  ROTC  was 
started,  engineering  was  reinstated  as  a  degree  program,  the 
preparatory  school  of  music  organized,  and  most  department 
faculties  increased  from  one  or  two  professors  to  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  more,  and  the  Evening  College  advanced  from  an 
experiment  to  a  firmly  established  division.  He  helped  to  keep 
the  College  on  a  path  of  steady  growth  and  increasing  prestige. 
He  is  the  co-author  of  a  book  entitled  Understanding  Christian¬ 
ity  and  of  twenty  or  more  articles  published  in  educational, 
religious,  and  philosophical  journals. 

It  was  through  the  leadership  of  Dr.  McKown  that  a  very 
sticky  problem  relating  to  the  requirement  that  all  students 
were  required  to  take  courses  in  philosophy  or  religion  was 
solved.  In  the  1940’s  there  was  considerable  objection  from 
Catholic  parents  because  of  the  affiliation  of  the  College  with  a 
Protestant  denomination  and  because  the  teacher  of  these 
subjects  was  a  Protestant  clergyman.  To  meet  the  objection,  Dr. 
McKown  brought  to  the  faculty  a  Catholic  priest  to  teach  a 
course  in  philosophy,  which  any  student  could  elect  to  take.  At 
the  same  time  a  rabbi  was  appointed  to  teach  a  course  in 
Judaism. 

The  first  teacher  of  the  course  in  scholasticism  was  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Schoettlekotte,  who  taught  from  1948  to  1967.  He 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Robert  L.  Kress.  The  course  in  Judaism 
was  taught  from  1948  until  1955  by  Rabbi  Milton  Greenwald, 
from  1955  to  1962  by  Rabbi  Martin  B.  Ryback  and  from  1962 
to  1964  by  Rabbi  Martin  I.  Douglas. 

Currently  the  head  of  the  department  and  director  of 
religious  life  is  Dr.  R.  Wayne  Perkins.  The  fifth  person  to  head 
the  department  in  fifty  years,  he  is  a  graduate  of  Asbury 
College,  magna  cum  laude,  and  like  those  preceding  him  his 
graduate  work  was  at  Boston  University,  S.T.B.  summa  cum 
laude,  and  Ph.D.  Unlike  those  before  him  he  has  had  the  (j{ 
advantage  of  having  a  beautiful  and  well-equipped  building,  the 
Neu  Chapel,  as  headquarters  for  his  program.  Under  his 
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direction  and  because  of  the  availability  of  Neu  Chapel,  a 
worship  service  is  now  held  Sunday  mornings  in  addition  to  the 
Thursday  morning  chapel  service.  In  keeping  with  the  current 
trend,  some  of  the  services  have  been  unconventional.  The 
search  goes  on  for  services  which  the  students  will  find  relevant 
to  their  style  of  life  and  meaningful  as  well  to  persons  of  the 
earlier  generation.  The  experiment  continues,  criticized  by 
some,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Perkins. 

Many  other  persons  have  contributed  in  various  degrees  to 
the  work  of  the  department  and  its  companion  activity,  the 
program  of  campus  religious  life.  Space  permits  personal 
mention  of  only  a  few. 

Harris  D.  Erickson  came  to  the  faculty  in  1947  after 
receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Washington.  A 
widower,  he  later  married  Genevieve  Peck,  who  gave  many  years 
of  valuable  service  to  the  department  of  music.  After  twenty- 
two  years  at  Evansville  he  retired  in  June,  1969,  as  professor 
emeritus  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Walter  G.  Parker,  1926  to  1932,  taught  religious  education; 
he  also  worked  with  rural  pastors  and  did  field  work  for  the 
College. 

Edmund  R.  Warne  is  remembered  as  the  first  director  of 
religious  life,  1945-46.  He  was  not  happy  in  this  work  and  was 


reported  to  have  said  after  leaving  that  he  went  to  Evansville 
College  to  direct  the  religious  life  but  did  not  find  any. 

George  F.  Parker  is  mentioned  elsewhere  as  the  center  of  a 
controversy  relating  to  the  candidacy  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  for 
nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  result 
was  that  Parker  was  discharged,  and  the  College  was  placed  on 
the  censured  list  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

Dr.  Mearl  P.  Culver,  a  graduate  of  Albion  College,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Columbia  University  and  Yale  University, 
with  a  Ph.D.  from  the  last  mentioned  school,  was  director  of 
religious  life  from  1950  until  1957.  He  had  been  president  of 
Southwestern  College,  Winfield,  Kansas,  from  1945  to  1949. 

William  E.  Coates,  1953-1957,  was  assistant  professor  in 
charge  of  a  program  called  Town  and  Country  Church  Work, 
which  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  It  provided  assistance  and  professional  advice 
to  pastors  of  the  rural  town  and  rural  churches.  Professor  Coates 
resigned  in  1957  for  additional  university  study  and  the 
program  was  terminated. 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Mansure  came  to  the  College  in  1957  as 
director  of  religious  life  soon  after  completing  five  years  as 
principal  of  Hartzell  Theological  Seminary  in  Rhodesia,  Africa. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  held 
advanced  degrees,  including  the  Ph.D.,  from  Boston  University. 
After  five  years  he  resigned  to  teach  in  Findlay  College  in  Ohio. 

Physics  The  faculty  for  the  College’s  first  year  was  one  of 
unusual  ability— it  had  to  be  if  the  new  school  was  to  escape 
being  known  as  just  another  freshwater  college.  Of  the  first 
eleven  teachers  probably  none  was  better  prepared  or  a  better 
teacher  than  Olaf  Hovda,  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics. 

In  addition  to  his  unquestioned  academic  competence,  he  was 
noted  for  his  mechanical  skills.  As  a  boy  and  young  man,  he  had 
mastered  several  skilled  trades.  A  native  of  Minnesota  and 
descended  from  hardy  Norwegian  stock,  it  was  not  until  he  was 
twenty-six  years  old  that  he  was  able  financially  to  enter 
college.  In  1904  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  to  Sigma  Xi, 
honorary  science  fraternity.  After  teaching  high  school  physics 
and  math,  he  returned  to  the  University  for  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree,  which  he  received  in  1909.  He  then  traveled  to  the 
University  of  Goettingen  in  Germany  for  his  Ph.D.,  which  he 
received  in  1913.  Returning  to  the  States  he  was  an  instructor 
of  mathematics  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa  and  professor  of 
physics  in  Morningside  College  and  Carleton  College  before 
joining  the  Evansville  College  faculty.  He  was  then  forty-five 
years  old. 

The  physics  equipment  at  Evansville  was  minimal  or  less,  a 
situation  which  he  met  by  constructing  many  pieces  of 
equipment,  using  the  mechanical  skills  which  he  had  acquired  as 
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a  youth.  He  patented  two  of  his  inventions,  one  a  set  of  rotary 
discs  to  demonstrate  the  principal  of  the  conservation  of  angular 
momentum,  the  other  an  automatic  dishwasher.  The  first  was 
manufactured  for  many  years  by  a  Chicago  physics  equipment 
company.  The  latter,  while  successful,  lacked  the  refinements  of 
electronic  controls  which  were  then  some  years  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Hovda  was  the  chairman  of  the  first  faculty  committee 
on  athletics  and  was  a  member  until  1932.  During  his  years  on 
the  committee,  intercollegiate  competition  in  football,  basket¬ 
ball  and  track  was  firmly  established.  He  was  sponsor  for  the 
Photozetean  Literary  Society  (later  the  Phi  Zeta  Fraternity  and 
eventually  Lambda  Chi  Alpha)  throughout  his  years  on  the 
faculty.  Until  he  built  his  home  on  Rotherwood  Avenue  facing 
the  campus,  he  rode  his  bicycle  daily  to  the  College,  rain  or 
shine.  An  excellent  golfer,  he  could  often  be  seen  practicing  his 
game  on  the  front  campus.  Although  he  did  not  apply  for  a 
patent,  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Evansville,  at  least,  to  put 
wheels  on  his  golf  bag! 

As  World  War  II  progressed  in  Europe,  the  College  began  the 
training  of  aviation  cadets,  at  first  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority  and  later  for  the  Army.  For  these  cadets  and  other 
interested  students  and  adults  Dr.  Hovda  developed  courses  in 
aviation  ground  school  and  aero-dynamics,  using  for  the  latter  a 
wind  tunnel  and  other  equipment  which  he  built. 

Dr.  Hovda  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  September  7,  1942,  the 
day  after  his  sixty-eighth  birthday,  while  on  the  golf  course. 
With  his  passing  no  member  of  the  original  1919  faculty 
remained  on  the  staff.  He  had  served  at  Evansville  for 
twenty-three  years. 

Charles  B.  Vance  was  Dr.  Hovda’s  successor.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Denison  and  Ohio  State  University  and  had  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Indiana  University.  Dr.  Vance  left  in  June,  1945, 
and  apparently  was  not  replaced  that  fall.  However,  in  January, 
1946,  as  veteran  enrollment  expanded,  Robert  A.  Artman 
joined  the  staff  as  associate  professor  of  physics. 

In  1946  as  veteran  enrollments  pushed  ever  upward, 
forty-six  persons  were  added  to  the  faculty,  doubling  its  size. 
Many  of  the  teachers  had  just  been  released  from  military 
service  following  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Among  them  was 
James  F.  Sears,  probably  as  remarkable  a  man  as  was  ever  a 
member  of  the  Evansville  College  faculty.  He  was  released  in  the 
spring  of  1946  from  his  military  position  of  adviser  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Marine  Corps  forces  in  the  Pacific 
area  for  radio  and  radar.  A  Master  of  Science  graduate  of  Purdue 
University,  he  had  taken  the  newly  developing  field  of  electron¬ 
ics  as  his  specialty.  Although  only  thirty-four  years  old,  he  had 
extensive  experience.  But  Sears  was  far  from  bemg  a  specialist. 
Though  not  a  philosopher  in  a  technical  sense  and  essentially  an 
engineer  and  scientist,  his  logical  and  brilliant  mind  illuminated 
every  problem  which  arose  and  made  him  a  highly  successful 
teacher.  Sears  came  to  the  College  at  a  time  of  stimulating 
events.  Not  only  was  the  quadrupling  of  enrollments  demanding 


the  greatest  ingenuity  from  every  member  of  the  staff,  but  the 
College  was  constructing  the  first  major  building  in  twenty-five 
years— Engineering  and  Science.  Sears  came  too  late  to  have  any 
influence  on  building  plans,  but  he  did  have  a  major  part  in 
deciding  on  equipment  and  in  securing  large  amounts  of  war 
surplus  electronic  equipment  at  virtually  no  cost.  It  was  also  a 
time  when  the  engineering  department,  reduced  to  a  two-year 
program  by  President  Harper  in  1931,  was  being  readied  to 
again  give  engineering  degrees. 

But  Sears’  ability  and  promise  were  too  well  known  for  him 
to  remain  at  Evansville.  On  January,  1952,  he  accepted  a  highly 
classified  position  with  a  U.  S.  government  agency.  During  the 
past  nineteen  years  his  assignments  have  taken  him  to  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  Western  World,  as  well  as  the  Near  East  and 
the  Far  East.  The  details  of  his  work  are  classified,  but  they 
involve  the  solution  of  defense  problems  for  the  United  States 
and  its  friends  in  scientific  areas.  During  these  years  Professor 
Sears  has  worked  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  other 
branches  of  government  as  well  as  for  industries  involved  in 
government  defense  analysis  and  problem  solving.  He  has  read 
papers  at  several  international  scientific  conferences.  For  three 
years  he  worked  with  the  United  Nations  and  Israel  in  an 
international  program  for  the  use  of  science  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  Evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  College  to  have  him 
return  to  the  faculty  is  shown  by  his  having  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  more  than  six  years  until  it  finally  became 
evident  that  he  would  not  return. 

When  Professor  Sears  left  the  College,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Artman 
was  appointed  acting  head  of  the  department.  He  had  joined  the 
department  in  January,  1946,  on  being  released  from  military 
service.  A  1937  B.A.  graduate  of  Illinois  College,  he  earned  a 
M.A.  degree  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  1939,  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  Iowa  in  1950.  He  remained  at  Evansville  only  until 
June,  1952,  resigning  to  do  research  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  Later  he  returned  to  teaching  and  was  chairman  of 
the  department  of  physics  at  Bucknell  University,  where  he  died 
February  15,  1970,  at  the  age  of  54  years. 

When  Dr.  Artman  departed,  President  Hale  was  fortunate  to 
find  a  man  ideally  prepared  to  develop  the  department.  He  was 
Dr.  Roy  T.  Dufford,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Northwestern 
University,  with  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Although  he  was  not  a  young  man  when  he  came  to  Evansville, 
Dr.  Dufford  had  stayed  abreast  of  the  momentous  changes 
occurring  in  his  field  and  was  in  fact  quite  knowledgeable  in  the 
new  nuclear  and  atomic  physics.  He  had  taught  for  twenty-three 
years  at  the  University  of  Missouri  and  had  been  chairman  of 
the  science  division  of  Missouri  Valley  College  for  six  years.  He 
was  also  a  competent  astronomer.  Since  the  courses  in  astrono¬ 
my  were  very  limited,  Dr.  Dufford  took  the  lead  in  organizing  <T 
an  astronomy  society  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Evansville 
Museum.  For  many  years  he  has  given  lectures  for  the  society. 
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Ever  since  the  launching  of  the  first  Russian  Sputnik  in  1957, 
Dr.  Dufford  has  been  recognized  as  the  local  authority  on  space 
exploration  and  travel  and  is  the  person  quoted  by  local 
newspapers  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  eclipses,  earthquakes 
and  other  natural  phenomena. 

Dr.  Dufford  was  acknowledged  by  his  colleagues  as  a 
brilliant  scientist.  One  of  them  observed  that  he  had  never 
known  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  science  was  so  broad.  This 
was  remarkable  since  several  branches  of  the  sciences  were 
scarcely  known,  let  alone  taught,  at  the  time  Dr.  Dufford  was  a 
student.  Retiring  as  professor  emeritus  in  1967,  he  has  retained 
a  lively  interest  in  science  including  his  lectures  at  the  Museum. 

Currently  and  since  1963  the  head  of  the  physics  depart¬ 
ment  is  Professor  Kelly  G.  Miles.  A  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  in  North  Carolina,  he  has  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  from  North  Carolina  State  University 
and  has  done  additional  study  at  George  Washington  University, 
the  University  of  Maryland,  the  University  of  Kansas  and  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Before  coming  to  Evansville  in  1955  he 
had  held  positions  in  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  and  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  he  has  been  the  technical 
adviser  to  the  College  radio  station  WEVC-FM  and  often 
chairman  of  judges  for  the  Evansville  Regional  Science  Fair. 

Three  other  men  who  have  had  several  years  of  service  in  the 
physics  department  are  Max  S.  Casler,  Ph.D.  University  of 
Illinois,  since  1952,  although  now  teaching  in  the  department  of 
engineering;  Harold  W.  Willis,  associate  professor,  who  served 
from  1946  until  1953;  and  Darrell  G.  Megli.  Professor  Megli 
joined  the  staff  in  1962,  left  in  1965  to  complete  his  Ph.D. 
degree  work  in  nuclear  physics,  which  he  received  in  1969,  and 
returned  to  Evansville  the  same  year  as  assistant  professor.  Many 
other  men  have  taught  in  the  department  but  for  shorter 
periods,  especially  during  the  time  of  large  veteran  enrollments. 
Psychology  At  Evansville  College,  as  in  many  other  colleges,  the 
subject  of  psychology  came  in  through  the  side  door,  or  to  use 
another  figure,  under  the  umbrella  of  the  education  department. 
In  1919  and  for  several  years  following,  psychology  was 
mentioned  in  the  catalog  only  in  connection  with  education, 
e.g.,  educational  psychology,  child  psychology,  psychology  of 
elementary  school  subjects.  It  was  not  until  1930  that  the 
department  of  education  became  education  and  psychology, 
and  courses  in  the  latter  subject  were  listed  under  a  separate 
heading.  But  sixteen  more  years  passed  before  in  1946 
psychology  became  a  separate  department.  In  its  last  year  as  a 
part  of  the  department  of  education,  it  offered  but  twenty-four 
semester  credit  hours,  six  hours  short  of  a  major.  But  on 
becoming  a  separate  department  it  quickly  increased  to  fifteen 
courses  for  a  total  of  fifty-four  credit  hours.  But  still  for  some 
years  its  enrollment  was  made  up  largely  of  education  students, 
and  the  several  courses  relating  to  teaching  had  most  of  the 
students.  Gradually  the  department  developed  until  in  1969 


twenty-two  courses  provided  a  strong  major  in  the  subject. 

The  first  professor  of  psychology  was  Alfred  B.  Cope.  He 
had  come  to  Evansville  College  in  1921  as  head  of  the 
department  of  education;  and  though  he  was  bumped  from  the 
headship  in  1927,  he  continued  in  the  department.  His  title  did 
not  change  to  professor  of  psychology  until  1939.  He  continued 
in  this  position  until  1952,  when  he  retired  as  professor 
emeritus  after  a  tenure  of  thirty-one  years. 

When  a  separate  department  of  psychology  was  created  in 
1946,  its  first  head  was  Dr.  Francis  P.  Buller.  He  had  joined  the 
faculty  in  1944  as  professor  of  psychology  and  first  director  of 
testing  and  counseling.  He  was  a  graduate  of  McPherson  College 
and  had  earned  the  B.D.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Yale 
University.  In  1956  he  resigned  to  serve  as  an  independent 
clinical  psychologist  for  industry. 

In  1957  H.  Donell  Miller  joined  the  faculty  as  associate 
professor  and  head  of  the  department.  Each  of  his  four  degrees 
was  earned  in  a  different  school.  His  Bachelor  of  Science  was 
from  the  University  of  Washington,  his  M.A.  from  Trinity 
College,  his  B.D.  from  Yale  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Louisiana  State 
University.  After  five  years  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  but  did  not  return. 

The  third  department  head  is  Delbert  J.  Sampson,  a 
graduate  of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  with  a  S.T.B.  from 
Boston  University  and  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Denver.  He 
joined  the  faculty  in  1962. 

It  is  of  interest,  whether  or  not  it  is  significant,  that  all  three 
of  these  heads  of  the  psychology  department  held  degrees  in 
theology,  and  each  of  them  had  done  some  preaching  before 
turning  to  the  teaching  of  psychology. 

Next  to  Professor  Cope  in  years  of  service  in  the  department 
is  Dr.  Vivien  W.  Maves,  who  came  in  1946  and  in  1970  was 
made  professor  emeritus  after  twenty-four  years  of  service. 

It  was  not  until  Dr.  Sampson  came  that  any  work  was  done 
consistently  in  the  area  of  experimental  and  laboratory  psychol¬ 
ogy.  A  laboratory  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  department  is 
presently  its  greatest  need.  Although  it  got  a  late  start  as  a 
department,  psychology  is  now  firmly  established;  and  its 
growth  has  been  rapid  especially  in  the  last  five  years,  having 
now  a  full-time  staff  of  six. 

Sociology  No  teacher  of  sociology  was  on  the  staff  in  the 
College’s  first  year,  1919-20,  but  in  the  following  year  six 
courses  were  offered,  and  Walter  A.  Terpenning  was  added  to 
the  small  faculty  as  associate  professor.  Terpenning  was  a 
graduate  of  Kalamazoo  College  and  had  taken  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  later  earned  a  Ph.D. 
degree.  He  had  recently  returned  from  Russia  where  he  was  a 
Y.M.C.A.  worker  with  Allied  troops  who  were  assisting  “white” 
Russian  soldiers  to  resist  the  Red  army  following  the  revolution. 
While  at  Evansville  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled  To 
Russia  and  Return.  It  did  not  deal  with  military  matters,  but 
rather  with  the  social  conditions  and  with  the  life  and  customs 
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of  the  serfs  and  other  Russians,  and  its  point  of  view  was 
sociological.  Terpenning  remained  only  two  years  before  taking 
a  year’s  leave  for  additional  study  and  resigned  at  the  end  of  his 
leave.  College  catalogs  do  not  indicate  that  there  was  a  teacher 
of  sociology  on  the  staff  in  1922-23,  although  course  announce¬ 
ments  for  that  year  show  ten  courses  in  sociology,  of  which 
only  five  were  open  for  enrollment  that  year.  In  1923-24  the 
ten  courses  were  again  listed  but  only  two  were  to  be  given. 
Probably  any  courses  that  were  given  were  taught  by  other 
faculty  members  or  perhaps  by  a  local  person  on  a  part-time 
arrangement,  for  lists  of  faculty  for  those  years  do  not  include 
any  teacher  of  the  subject.  The  announcement  for  1924-25 
omitted  the  subject  entirely. 

In  1925-26  and  1926-27  Raymond  M.  Veh  was  assistant 
professor  of  sociology,  and  sociology  courses  were  again 
included,  although  the  total  for  the  year  added  up  to  only 
fifteen  quarter  credit  hours;  apparently  he  assisted  in  other 
subjects.  In  1927  he  resigned  and  later  engaged  in  publications 
work  for  a  national  church  organization. 

His  successor  was  Paul  G.  Cressey,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  and  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  After  four  years  he 
requested  leave  for  an  additional  year  of  graduate  study  in  New 
York,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  associate 
director  of  a  motion  picture  study  being  conducted  by  New 
York  University,  and  resigned  his  position  at  Evansville. 

Fortunately  when  Professor  Cressey  was  given  leave,  a 
graduate  of  Evansville  was  ready  to  fill  the  vacancy.  James  E. 
Morlock,  ’27,  had  just  completed  his  work  for  the  Master’s 
degree  in  sociology  at  Indiana  University  in  the  spring  of  1931. 
That  fall  he  became  instructor  of  sociology  for  his  Alma  Mater 
and  began  a  tenure  which  is  still  continuing  in  1971.  In  1936  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  sociology  and  was  appointed  dean 


of  men.  He  held  the  latter  position  until  1968,  a  period  of  32 
years.  Soon  after  receiving  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1947,  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship  and 
made  head  of  the  department.  Although  his  formal  retirement 
came  in  1970,  he  continues  to  teach  a  full  schedule  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

Throughout  his  nearly  forty  years  on  the  faculty,  Dr. 
Morlock  has  been  a  favorite  of  many  hundreds  of  students. 
Without  ignoring  high  standards  of  scholarship,  he  has  used  a 
common  sense  approach  to  his  subject  and  illuminates  and 
clarifies  many  of  the  principles  of  sociology  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  a  long  life  of  teaching  and  observation.  In  1956  he 
published  The  Evansville  Story ,  a  history  of  Evansville  and 
Vanderburgh  County.  The  book  was  revised  and  reprinted  in 
1965. 

In  1969  Miss  Emily  Nett,  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  was  named  assistant  professor  of  sociology,  and  in 
1970,  when  Dr.  Morlock  retired,  she  became  acting  head  of  the 
department. 

Ludwig  A.  Petkovsek,  a  graduate  of  Hiram  College  with  a 
Master’s  degree  from  Purdue  University,  joined  the  department 
as  an  instructor  in  1958.  Now  an  associate  professor,  he  has  long 
been  active  in  social  work  in  the  community  and  has  been 
president  of  the  Vanderburgh  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  since  1969. 

In  1962  Birk  C.  Harl,  after  twenty  years  on  the  Evansville 
police  force,  fifteen  years  as  a  captain  and  five  as  an  inspector  of 
internal  services,  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  the  department. 
His  Master’s  degree  is  from  Indiana  University,  and  since  1966 
he  has  been  an  assistant  professor.  His  wide  experience  in  police 
work  has  given  him  a  valuable  background  for  the  teaching  of 
sociology. 


CHAPTER  NINE 


Administration 


The  administration  of  the  College  in  September,  1919, 
resembled  that  of  the  last  year  at  Moores  Hill.  President  Hughes, 
the  last  president  there,  was  the  first  president  of  Evansville 
College.  Although  the  College  announcement  said  that  the 
president  would  teach  freshman  orientation,  the  first  freshmen 
cannot  remember  that  he  did  so.  Charles  E.  Torbet,  who  had 
been  vice  president  at  Moores  Hill,  was  dean  and  registrar. 

An  addition  to  the  staff  was  one  which  Moores  Hill  never 
had,  although  the  need  was  evident— that  of  business  manager. 
To  this  position  the  trustees  elected  Charles  P.  Beard,  a  man  of 
extensive  business  experience,  who  had  recently  completed  a 
term  as  county  auditor.  The  title  which  the  trustees  chose  for 
the  position,  probably  upon  the  recommendation  of  President 
Hughes,  was  executive  secretary.  The  title  was  rather  inappropri¬ 
ate  for  the  business  officer  of  a  college,  because  it  did  not 
describe  the  function  of  the  office.  So  far  as  can  be  determined, 
no  other  college  used  this  title  for  its  business  manager. 
Nevertheless,  its  use  was  continued  here  for  thirty  years,  until  it 
was  changed  to  that  of  business  manager  and  treasurer. 

Compared  with  1971  when  the  University  listed  sixty-nine 
persons  as  administrative  officers,  together  with  scores  of 
assistants  and  secretaries,  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
College  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  was  indeed  simple.  From 
1919  until  1926  it  consisted  of  a  president,  a  dean-registrar  and 
a  business  manager.  Each  of  these  persons  had  a  secretary  and  in 
addition  there  was  a  bookkeeper.  There  was  a  dean  of  women, 
who  was  a  full-time  teacher.  There  was  no  dean  of  men  until 
1926,  when  the  position  was  created  and  its  first  appointee 
—Raymond  M.  Veh— was  directed  to  provide  “religious  and 
social  guidance”  for  the  men.  Mr.  Veh  also  taught  sociology  and 
economics.  After  his  departure  in  1927  the  position  was  not 
filled  until  1929,  when  Professor  Howard  Fifield  Legg  of  the 
department  of  Bible  and  philosophy  was  named  dean  of  men.  It 
was  not  until  1944  that  another  administrative  officer  was 
added.  This  was  the  appointment  of  James  G.  Johnson  as 
director  of  public  relations;  he  also  taught  the  journalism  classes 
and  supervised  The  Crescent  and  the  LinC. 

The  administrations  of  the  several  presidents  have  been 
discussed  elsewhere  in  some  detail  and  there  are  many  refer¬ 
ences  also  to  the  dean  and  registrar  for  twenty  years,  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Torbet.  Through  the  administrations  of  three  presidents,  Drs. 
Hughes,  Harper,  and  Smith,  he  was  the  balance  wheel,  the 
gyroscope,  who  kept  the  College  on  a  steady  course.  He  was  not 
a  person  to  seek  the  favorable  opinion  of  students  or  faculty;  he 


followed  the  established  rules  and  his  own  convictions.  But  he 
had  a  reputation  for  fairness.  President  Harper  once  told  the 
faculty  that  they  should  consider  every  day  Thanksgiving  Day 
because  of  Dean  Torbet. 

On  Dean  Torbet’s  resignation  July  1,  1939,  the  board 
appointed  Lincoln  B.  Hale,  who  held  the  position  in  193940 
and  continued  through  1940-41,  although  in  that  year  he  was 
also  acting  president.  When  in  1941  he  became  president,  the 
office  of  dean  and  registrar  was  divided  for  the  first  time,  and 
Dr.  Edgar  M.  McKown  became  the  dean  of  the  College. 

During  his  twenty-one  years  as  dean  the  faculty  increased 
from  about  35  to  100,  the  student  body  from  480  to  2000.  This 
period  also  saw  the  beginning  of  the  department  of  nursing,  the 
revival  of  the  department  of  engineering,  several  notable 
revisions  of  the  curriculum,  including  the  adoption  of  a  strong 
general  education  curriculum.  Although  the  College  did  not 
become  a  university  until  after  Dr.  McKown’s  resignation,  it  was 
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moving  rapidly  in  that  direction.  In  all  the  many  problems 
which  can  arise  in  a  college  faculty  he  dealt  with  teachers 
courteously  and  was  effective  in  reconciling  opposing  points  of 
view,  thus  lessening  controversy.  While  the  campus  grew  from 
one  main  building  to  eight  during  these  years,  the  College 
changed  from  a  “street  car”  college  to  a  school  which  housed 
and  fed  nearly  one-third  of  its  students. 

To  replace  Dean  McKown,  President  Hyde  made  a  thorough 
search.  His  selection  was  Dr.  Nicholas  C.  Brown,  whose  personal 
qualities  of  tact  and  frankness  and  his  education  and  experience 
made  him  a  happy  choice.  Forty -two  years  old,  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  where  he  had  been 
president  of  the  student  body,  and  held  the  Master’s  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Yale  University.  He  had  taught  in  two  colleges  and 
an  academy,  and  he  had  been  dean  of  men  and  registrar  of 
Emory  and  Henry  College.  For  several  years  immediately 
preceding  his  appointment  he  was  a  staff  associate  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  in  Washington,  a  position 
which  gave  him  a  broad  knowledge  of  colleges  and  their 
problems.  Dr.  Brown’s  ability,  integrity  and  warm  personality 
made  him  an  immediate  favorite  with  faculty  and  administrative 
staff  as  well  as  with  students. 

Important  developments  during  Dean  Brown’s  seven  years  at 
Evansville  included  the  approval  of  graduate  work  in  education 
and  business  administration  by  the  North  Central  Association,  a 
new  plan  of  sabbatical  leaves,  the  inclusion  of  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  the  School  of  Nursing  program,  the  establishment  of 
the  Richard  E.  Meier  Foundation  Lecture  Series,  the 
installation  of  computer  equipment  and  courses  in  com¬ 
puter  technology,  and  perhaps  most  meaningful  of  all,  the 
transition  of  the  school  from  a  college  to  a  university,  together 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  faculty  which  created  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Senate.  With  the  coming  of  university  organization  in  1967, 
he  was  named  academic  vice  president.  During  his  years  student 
enrollment  increased  rapidly  to  3000  full-time  students  while 
the  faculty  grew  from  100  to  175. 

Feeling  that  he  wished  experience  in  another  university  and 
desiring  also  to  return  to  his  home  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Brown  resigned  in  1969  to  become  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs  in  Millersburg  State  College  near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Brown’s  successor  as  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
was  Dr.  Fred  E.  Harris,  an  experienced  educator  who  terminated 
twelve  years  in  a  similar  position  at  Baldwin-Wallace  College  to 
come  to  Evansville.  At  Baldwin-Wallace  he  was  responsible  for 
planning  new  buildings  for  life  sciences,  physical  sciences, 
theater  and  the  arts.  He  developed  there  a  visiting  faculty 
program  and  established  programs  involving  students  and 
faculty  in  decision-making  processes  for  the  college.  In  interna¬ 
tional  educational  activities  he  was  program  director  for  Village 
Development  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky’s  Pakistanian  program,  a  team  leader  in  a  survey  of 
public  education  in  Afghanistan  and  director  of  the  Baldwin- 


Wallace  College  faculty  development  in  Middle  Eastern  coun¬ 
tries.  In  1967  and  again  in  1969  he  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Education  Study  Team  in  Vietnam. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  Dr.  Harris  was  a  man  of  original 
ideas  and  vigorous  leadership.  His  institution  of  the  Informal 
Learning  Sequence,  a  faculty  development  program,  and  faculty 
seminars  are  discussed  elsewhere.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  an  ideal 
partner  for  President  Graves  as  together  they  move  the 
University  into  new  and  experimental  educational  programs.  In 
July,  1970,  the  top  administrative  staff  was  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Dr.  Larry  Jackson,  who  came  from  the  College  of 
the  Pacific  with  an  impressive  record  of  accomplishments  in 
higher  education  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad.  He  was  named  provost 
of  the  proposed  “Cluster  College,”  and  assistant  to  the 
president. 

By  June,  1968,  the  conversion  of  the  College  into  a 
University  was  nearing  completion  with  the  appointment  of 
deans  for  six  of  the  seven  schools  or  colleges.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  promotion  of  men  who  were  heads  of  the 
several  departments  which  were  given  the  status  of  separate 
schools.  It  left  only  the  deanship  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
unfilled.  For  this  position  President  Graves  chose  Dr.  George  W. 
English,  recently  professor  of  political  science  and  assistant  dean 
of  Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  At  thirty-nine,  Dr.  English 
was  a  graduate  of  Illinois  State  University  and  had  earned  the 
Ph.D.  at  Southern  Illinois  University.  He  had  taught  at  Kansas 
State  University  and  had  served  also  as  professor  and  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

Charles  P.  Beard,  the  first  business  manager,  remained  for 
only  a  year.  He  was  a  careful  and  prudent  businessman,  but 
completely  without  any  experience  in  college  accounting  and 
finance.  To  remedy  this  lack,  President  Hughes  secured  Edward 
Rowlands,  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  school.  He  served  the  College  from 
1920  until  1924,  the  period  in  which  the  school  built  its  first 
building  and  moved  from  its  temporary  home  on  Vine  Street  to 
the  Lincoln  Avenue  campus.  The  financial  problems  of  that 
period  were  difficult  and  varied.  Because  of  temperament  rather 
than  lack  of  ability,  Rowlands  gradually  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  president  and  the  trustees,  and  in  1924  his  resignation  was 
accepted.  By  this  time  the  College  was  hard  pressed  for  funds 
and  President  Hughes  asked  Dean  Torbet  to  assume  the  business 
manager’s  work  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  dean  and  registrar.  In 
1925  there  appeared  a  student  of  mature  years  who  had  had 
experience  in  business  and  who  lacked  nothing  in  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Oscar  P.  N.  Zopf  became  business  manager  in  1925  and 
continued  until  November,  1928.  During  those  years  he  brought 
order  out  of  a  rather  chaotic  financial  situation.  But  Zopfs 
great  self-confidence  and  his  apparent  unwillingness  to  submit  j 
to  the  leadership  of  President  Harper,  preferring  rather  to  report  J 
directly  to  the  board  of  trustees,  brought  him  into  conflict  with  ' 
the  president.  President  Harper  insisted  that  a  college  can  have 
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only  one  head,  just  as  two  persons  cannot  drive  an  automobile 
at  the  same  time.  Memoranda  which  passed  between  the  two 
make  it  clear  that  neither  was  willing  to  give  way  to  the  other, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1928  the  open  break  came  and  the  position 
was  once  more  vacant. 

To  take  over  the  duties  President  Harper  picked  a  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  whom  President  Hughes  had 
added  to  the  staff  in  1925  as  assistant  to  the  president,  a 
position  much  less  prestigious  and  important  than  it  later 
became.  Ralph  Olmsted  had  majored  in  English  and  was  totally 
without  business  training  or  experience,  his  only  experience 
having  been  two  years  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  two  years  of 
high  school  teaching  of  English.  On  November  15,  1928,  he 
became  business  manager  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and 
remained  in  the  position  until  his  retirement  August  1,  1967, 
soon  after  the  College  became  a  University.  In  these  thirty-nine 
years,  plus  three  as  assistant  to  the  president,  the  school  grew 
from  a  weak  infant  to  strong  maturity.  Olmsted  was  active  in 
college  and  university  business  manager  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  serving  twice  as  president  of  the  Indiana  Association  of 
College  and  University  Business  Officers  and  for  four  years 
secretary,  two  years  vice  president  and  one  year  president  of  the 
Central  Association  of  College  and  University  Business  Officers. 

In  1967  Carl  A.  Gardner  was  appointed  business  manager 
and  treasurer.  Unlike  his  predecessor  he  was  well  prepared  for 
his  work.  He  is  an  honor  graduate  of  Eastern  New  Mexico 
University  and  is  a  certified  public  accountant.  He  joined  the 
business  staff  of  the  College  January  1,  1965,  as  chief 
accountant.  In  1969,  as  the  school  was  assuming  university 
organization,  he  was  named  vice  president  for  financial  affairs. 
During  these  years  he  has  demonstrated  that  by  education, 
experience,  and  character  he  is  ideally  equipped  for  the 
position.  He  resigned  in  July,  1971,  to  become  comptroller  of 
the  University  of  Denver  and  Dr.  Larry  Jackson  succeeded  him. 
In  1970  the  position  of  chief  accountant  was  changed  to 
controller  and  to  this  position  the  University  appointed  Charles 
M.  Shike,  a  graduate  of  Colorado  State  College  and  supervisor  of 
accounting  for  the  higher  education  system  of  South  Dakota. 

As  already  mentioned,  in  1941  the  work  of  the  dean  and 
registrar  was  divided.  At  this  time  Mrs.  Marjorie  Webster,  later 
Mrs.  Keith  Slater,  became  registrar.  Mrs.  Slater  had  entered 
Evansville  College  as  a  student  in  1927  and  from  1928  on  she 
was  employed  in  the  dean  and  registrar’s  office.  Soon  she  was 
appointed  assistant  registrar  and  assistant  to  the  dean.  After 
becoming  registrar  in  1941  she  continued  in  this  position  until 
1944  when  she  left  Evansville.  However,  she  returned  in  1945  to 
be  assistant  and  secretary  to  President  Hale.  She  resigned  in 
1950  and  is  now  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Drew  University. 

In  1944  George  R.  McCoy  began  a  tenure  of  fourteen  years 
as  registrar,  in  the  first  three  years  of  which  the  College 
enrollment  went  from  less  than  300  to  more  than  1700  students 


as  World  War  GI’s  almost  pushed  out  the  walls.  McCoy  had  been 
for  several  years  a  school  superintendent  when  he  joined  the 
faculty  in  February,  1937,  as  assistant  professor  of  education. 

In  1941  he  was  named  director  of  admissions,  a  position  which 
he  continued  to  hold  when  he  became  registrar.  From  1944 
until  his  retirement  in  1958  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  faculty. 
Mr.  McCoy’s  service  to  the  College  was  distinguished  by  his 
complete  dedication  to  his  work,  which  he  carried  on  with 
insufficient  staff  and  office  space.  He  bore  the  sometimes 
unrewarding  duties  of  registrar  with  patience  and  without 
complaint  no  matter  how  long  the  hours  and  how  frustrating 
the  job.  Now  past  eighty  years  of  age  he  is  well  and  active, 
mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

Following  Mr.  McCoy’s  long  tenure  two  men  served  the 
office  briefly.  The  first  of  these,  Dr.  Carl  Bickley,  was  registrar 
from  1958  to  1960.  At  this  time  the  registrar’s  office  was 
moved  to  more  adequate  space,  which  originally  was  the  physics 
laboratory  and  later  the  College  Bookstore.  Much  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  purchased  and  the  secretarial  staff  expanded.  When  in 
1960  Dr.  Bickley  resigned  to  become  director  of  the  Purdue 
Extension  Center  of  Ft.  Wayne,  he  was  followed  by  Dr.  H. 
Owen  Long,  who  came  from  Kentucky  Wesleyan  University 
where  he  was  professor  of  economics.  Dr.  Long’s  two  years  as 
registrar  were  uneventful  ones  although  enrollment  was  steadily 
increasing.  In  1962  he  resigned  to  teach  in  the  Pensacola 
(Florida)  Junior  College. 

After  these  four  years  of  rather  rapid  turnover,  there 
followed  a  period  of  more  stability  which  still  continues.  In 
1960  Kenneth  H.  Jones,  a  graduate  of  Evansville  College  with  a 
M.B.A.  degree  from  Bradley  University,  became  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  College.  He  had  held  this  position  for  two 
years  when  President  Hyde  invited  him  to  become  the  registrar. 
Here  he  is  now  in  his  ninth  year,  a  period  in  which  enrollment 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent  and  in  which  the  processes  of 
registration  and  grade  reporting  have  been  converted  to  the 
computer.  As  were  all  his  predecessors  since  1941,  Jones  is 
secretary  of  the  faculty,  and  since  its  organization  in  1968  he  has 
been  secretary  of  the  University  Senate. 

Dean  Long  will  be  remembered  by  many  students,  faculty 
and  alumni  as  the  College’s  first  vice  president.  In  1949,  after 
heading  the  business  administration  department  for  twenty 
years  and  being  director  of  evening  education  and  assistant  to 
the  president,  he  was  named  vice  president.  His  title  as  the  first 
vice  president  the  College  had  is  only  slightly  clouded  by  the 
fact  that  from  October,  1920,  to  February,  1921,  the  College 
had  a  vice  president.  His  name  was  W.  A.  Johns  and  the  title  was 
solely  for  prestige,  as  his  job  was  to  raise  money.  But  after  five 
months  he  was  relieved  of  his  title,  duties  and  salary  by 
President  Hughes  who  wrote  him  that  not  only  had  he  shown  no 
ability  to  obtain  money,  but  had  also  made  false  statements  4 
about  the  College.  By  1949  time  had  removed  the  stain  from  1 
the  office;  moreover,  Dean  Long’s  title  was  genuine  and  not 
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given  for  prestige.  His  responsibility  was  adult  education,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Evening  College,  included  many  programs 
with  close  community  relationships,  including  co-operative 
engineering,  the  department  of  nursing,  the  Center  for  Industrial 
Relations  and  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study. 

Public  relations,  now  a  standard  division  of  administration 
in  even  the  smallest  colleges,  was  in  its  infancy  when  Evansville 
College  opened  in  1919.  Usually,  as  many  other  small  colleges, 
at  Evansville  it  was  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  president.  In 
1925  President  Hughes  added  an  assistant  to  his  staff  to  relieve 
him  of  this  activity.  When  this  assistant  became  the  business 
manager  the  public  relations  duties  remained  with  him,  and  it 
was  not  until  1944  that  James  G.  Johnson  was  engaged  for  the 
work.  His  effectiveness  hampered  by  increasing  deafness,  he 
resigned  June  30,  1947.  He  was  followed  by  Harold  Van  Winkle, 
whose  congenial  spirit  and  optimistic  good  humor  created 
friends  for  him  and  for  the  College.  He  left  in  January,  1953,  to 
earn  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  Indiana  University.  Later  he  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Bowling  Green  State  University  in  Ohio  and  now  is  at 
Kent  State  University.  Emma  Louise  Seegmueller,  then  a  recent 
graduate,  carried  on  the  work  until  W.  Noel  Johnston  arrived  in 
the  summer  of  1953  then  to  become  director  of  public 
relations,  with  the  additional  title  of  assistant  to  the  president. 
At  this  time  the  supervision  of  student  publications  was 
removed  from  public  relations  duties.  Johnston  was  profession¬ 
ally  trained  for  the  position  and  his  work  was  highly  successful. 
But  relations  between  Johnston  and  President  Hale  became 
strained;  the  breaking  point  was  reached  in  May,  1954,  and 
Johnston  resigned.  Two  weeks  later  President  Hale  also  resigned 
and  went  to  Israel  to  direct  our  country’s  economic  aid  to  that 
nation.  Johnston  returned  to  the  East  and  was  for  several  years 
the  secretary  and  director  of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association.  Since  1965  he  has  been  president  of 
Defiance  College  in  Ohio.  Ben  Morton,  who  was  the  assistant  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  left  in  the  summer  of  1954,  whereupon  Miss 


Louise  Moberly,  the  journalism  teacher,  assumed  the  public 
relations  duties  until  December,  1955,  which  marked  the  arrival 
of  Robert  R.  Rowland.  With  Rowland’s  coming  the  position  was 
both  upgraded  and  expanded,  the  title  becoming  assistant  to  the 
president  and  director  of  public  relations  and  development.  For 
the  first  time  there  began  a  consistent,  orderly  program  for 
developing  financial  support.  Years  earlier  Evansville  College, 
like  many  other  colleges,  had  used  “field  men”  to  travel  about, 
preaching  in  churches,  and  soliciting  gifts,  but  there  was  little 
consistent  cultivation  of  possible  large  donors.  The  field  man’s 
records  were  mainly  in  his  head  or  in  his  pocket.  There  was  little 
careful  work  in  the  office,  building  prospects  lists  and  learning 
the  interests  and  financial  ability  of  donors.  Because  of  the 
added  responsibilities  of  financial  promotion,  an  assistant  was 
added  to  the  staff  for  the  specific  work  of  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  contacts  and  for  College  publications.  During  the 
fifteen  years  of  Dr.  Rowland’s  tenure  four  persons  served  in  this 
position.  They  were  Miss  Ann  Thompson,  1956  to  1960;  Don 
H.  Follette,  1960  to  1963;  Paul  W.  Hartman,  1963  to  1967;and 
Miss  Jean  Coyle,  1967  to  1970.  Douglas  Henry,  ’66,  became 
director  of  public  relations  in  1970. 

Dr.  Rowland  was  also  given  administrative  responsibility  for 
other  activities  which  were  related  to  his  office,  including 
alumni  affairs,  student  recruiting  and  admissions.  When  the 
College  became  the  University  of  Evansville  in  1967  his  title  was 
changed  to  vice  president  for  development,  and  there  was  added 
to  the  staff  an  associate  director  of  development.  This  position 
was  filled  by  Charles  E.  Dunn,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  who  had  had  a  wide  experience  in  business  and 
promotional  work.  In  1969  Martin  L.  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  a  graduate 
of  Tulane  University  and  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  was  added 
to  the  development  staff  as  an  assistant  director.  He  was  the 
owner  of  an  advertising  agency  in  New  Orleans  and  had 
managed  radio  stations.  In  1970  a  third  person  was  added  to  the 
staff.  He  was  Tod  L.  Lehman,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  State 
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University,  who  had  served  the  University  of  Evansville  as  an 
admissions  counselor.  In  1971  he  became  assistant  to  the 
president. 

After  his  long  and  successful  service  Dr.  Rowland  resigned 
July  1,  1970,  to  become  vice  president  for  development  of 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  His  successor  was 
Jesse  E.  Kent,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
with  both  B.S.  and  M.B.A.  degrees.  For  five  years  he  had  been  a 
senior  counsel  with  American  City  Bureau/Beaver  Associates, 
fund  raising  counsel.  For  two  years  he  was  director  of  special 
funds  for  Monmouth  College  and  from  1968  to  1970  vice 
president  for  development  for  Ripon  College  in  Wisconsin. 

It  was  not  until  the  influx  of  hundreds  of  veterans  from 
World  War  II  that  a  separate  office  was  created  to  deal  in  a 
consistent  and  more  formal  and  comprehensive  way  with 
student  affairs,  counseling,  personnel  records,  health  and  stu¬ 
dent  organizations.  In  1946  Everette  L.  Walker  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  dean  of  the  College  and  student  counselor.  One 
year  later  the  title  was  changed  to  director  of  student  personnel. 
In  the  following  eight  years  that  he  remained  at  the  College,  Dr. 
Walker  developed  the  policies  and  routines  of  the  new  office.  In 
1955  he  resigned  to  become  dean  and  registrar  of  Lambuth 
College  in  Jackson,  Tennessee.  Later  he  was  for  four  years  a 
staff  member  of  the  National  Methodist  Board  of  Education  in 
Nashville.  In  1961  he  went  to  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
where  he  was  dean  until  in  1970  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
president  of  Colleges  of  Mid-America,  a  consortium  of  twelve 
colleges  in  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

As  Dr.  Walker  left,  his  place  was  taken  by  a  young  man  who 
had  just  received  his  Doctor  of  Education  degree  from  Indiana 
University,  Dr.  Robert  V.  Thompson,  who  administered  his 
office  with  skill  and  energy.  He  was  the  first  administrative 
officer  to  have  the  title  of  dean  of  students.  As  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  office  increased,  two  staff  members  were 
added.  Dr.  Virginia  Grabill  became  director  of  women’s  counsel¬ 
ing,  although  she  continued  to  teach  in  the  English  department, 
and  Clifford  Kraft  was  appointed  director  of  men’s  counseling. 
On  Dr.  Thompson’s  resignation  after  nine  years,  he  was 
followed  in  1965  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilson,  who  was  just 
completing  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Indiana  and  who  had  been 
director  of  special  educational  services  (testing  and  counseling) 
since  1962.  In  1969  the  position  was  changed  to  vice  president 
for  student  affairs. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  College,  Mrs.  Lucy  Jenkins 
Franklin  was  dean  of  women;  but  she  gave  most  of  her  time  to 
teaching.  When  she  left  in  1924  to  become  the  first  dean  of 
women  for  the  Boston  University,  Miss  Wahnita  DeLong 
succeeded  her  and  remained  in  the  position  until  1947.  In  these 
years  many  changes  occurred  in  the  privileges  of  students, 
including  the  introduction  of  dancing  as  an  approved  social 
activity.  It  was  in  these  years  also  that  the  women’s  literary 
societies  became  local  sororities  and  were  well  on  the  way  to 


becoming  nationals.  In  1947  Miss  DeLong  was  promoted  to  a 
full  professorship  in  English  and  surrendered  the  deanship  to 
Miss  Esther  Brown,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
During  Miss  Brown’s  four  years  as  dean  of  women  the  local 
sororities  became  nationals.  In  1951  she  resigned  to  be  dean  of 
women  of  Northeast  Missouri  Teacher’s  College  in  Kirksville, 
Missouri.  For  the  next  six  years,  the  title  of  dean  of  women  was 
dropped  and  the  term  women’s  counselor  was  used.  The 
incumbent  was  Mrs.  Charlotte  W.  Stephens.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Walton  M.  Wheeler,  Sr.,  a  trustee  and  college 
attorney  from  1919  until  1939  and  treasurer  of  the  board  for 
several  years. 

When  failing  health  forced  Mrs.  Stephens  to  retire  in  1957, 
Dean  DeLong  assumed  the  duties  for  a  year,  the  final  year  of 
thirty-eight  years  of  service  to  the  College,  her  retirement 
occuring  in  June,  1958.  In  1958  President  Hyde  appointed  to 
the  position  a  woman  of  exceptional  ability  and  personality. 
She,  too,  was  a  professor  of  English,  as  all  her  predecessors  had 
been.  Dr.  Virginia  Lowell  Grabill  was  a  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  She  came  to  the  College  in  1957  with  her 
husband  Dr.  Paul  E.  Grabill,  professor  of  English,  who  has  been 
head  of  the  English  department  since  1962.  Mrs.  Grabill’s 
appointment  as  director  of  women’s  counseling  was  concurrent 
with  the  completion  of  Hughes  Hall  and  its  use  by  women  for 
two  years  as  they  awaited  the  opening  of  the  Moore  Hall 
residence  for  women  in  1960.  In  1961  the  College  purchased 
four  apartment  buildings  at  Weinbach  and  Walnut  Streets,  two 
of  which  were  taken  over  by  women  students  in  what  amounted 
to  a  cooperative  housing  project.  All  these  new  situations  Dr. 
Grabill  met  calmly  and  expertly,  although  this  was  her  first 
experience  in  administration.  But  she  perceived  that  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  encroaching  on  her  work  as  professor  of 
English,  and  in  1965,  after  seven  hectic  years,  she  induced 
President  Hyde  to  return  her  to  full-time  teaching. 

Her  replacement  was  Luise  Freeman  Schnakenburg,  a  1937 
graduate  of  the  College,  who  had  been  for  several  years  dean  of 
girls  at  F.  J.  Reitz  High  School  in  Evansville.  Her  familiarity 
with  the  College  and  her  long  experience  in  working  with  young 
women  made  her  transition  to  the  new  position  an  easy  one. 
She  worked  easily  and  effectively  with  the  women  students,  of 
whom  by  1965  there  were  more  than  1100.  Mrs.  Schnakenburg 
resigned  in  June,  1968,  to  devote  more  time  to  her  family  and 
to  civic  affairs,  which  included  membership  on  the  Evansville- 
Vanderburgh  School  Board. 

With  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Marie  Childers  in  1968,  the 
title  of  dean  of  women  again  came  into  use  after  the  term  of 
women’s  counselor  having  been  used  since  1951.  Mrs.  Childers 
was  graduated  from  Southern  Illinois  University  in  1962  and  in 
1964  she  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Higher 
Education  from  the  same  university.  Mrs.  Childers  brought  to 
her  task  more  professional  training  for  the  work  than  any  of  her 
predecessors.  In  1970  in  a  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the 
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vice  president  for  student  affairs  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Childers 
became  dean  for  student  affairs. 

In  1929  Howard  Fifield  Legg  was  named  dean  of  men.  He 
was  a  logical  choice,  for  he  was  admired  and  respected  by 
students  and  colleagues.  He  was  fond  of  students  and  eager  to 
serve  them.  Moreover,  when  the  office  was  first  created  in  1926 
it  was  for  the  “religious  and  social  guidance  of  the  men 
students.”  When  in  1936  Professor  Legg  resigned  to  go  with 
President  Harper  to  Simpson  College  in  Iowa,  Acting  President 
Torbet  recommended  the  appointment  of  James  E.  Morlock,  a 
1927  graduate  of  Evansville  College,  who  had  joined  the  faculty 
in  1931  in  the  department  of  sociology.  For  thirty -two  years 
(1936-1958)  he  was  dean  of  men,  continuing  his  teaching  of 
sociology.  From  1949  until  1970,  when  he  became  professor 
emeritus,  he  was  head  of  the  department.  As  a  result  of  his  work 
as  dean  as  well  as  of  his  teaching,  he  probably  knows  intimately 
more  graduates  and  former  students  than  any  other  person.  His 
humanity  and  the  warmth  of  his  personality,  his  common-sense 
approach  to  situations  and  a  ready  sense  of  humor  made  him  an 
ideal  dean  of  men,  as  thousands  of  alumni  will  testify. 

In  1962  the  position  of  director  of  men’s  counseling  was 
created  although  the  position  of  dean  of  men  was  continued.  To 
this  position  President  Hyde  appointed  Dr.  Clifford  W.  Kraft,  a 
1947  graduate  of  the  College.  First  appointed  alumni  secretary 
and  admissions  counselor  in  1949,  Dr.  Kraft  left  the  College  in 
1957  to  work  in  industry  but  returned  to  the  College  in  1962. 
In  1967-68  he  was  on  leave  to  complete  his  Doctor’s  degree  at 
Indiana  University  and  on  his  return  he  was  named  dean  of  men. 
However,  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the 
department  of  education  where  he  is  now  an  associate  professor. 

Robert  F.  Pollock,  Sr.,  was  Dr.  Kraft’s  successor  as  dean  of 
men  in  1968.  Mr.  Pollock  is  a  graduate  of  DePauw  and  of 
Christian  Theological  Seminary  and  has  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  counseling.  Like  Mrs.  Childers  he  also  was  appointed 
dean  for  student  affairs  in  Dr.  Wilson’s  reorganization  of  his 
office.  The  purpose  in  dropping  the  titles  of  dean  of  men  and 
dean  of  women  is  to  provide  a  more  unified  approach  in  dealing 
with  student  affairs. 

For  half  its  first  fifty  years  Evansville  College  had  no 
organized  counseling  or  guidance  service  for  its  students.  In 
1944,  when  it  was  evident  that  hundreds  of  veterans  would  be 
enrolling  after  World  War  II,  the  office  of  testing  and  counseling 
was  created.  Its  director  was  Dr.  Francis  P.  Buller,  a  Ph.D. 
graduate  of  Yale  University.  Within  a  year  the  Center  was  under 
contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration  to  do  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  testing  which  each  veteran  was  required  to  have  before  the 
Administration  would  assign  him  to  college  or  to  any  other 
program  of  education  or  training.  For  several  years  the  Center 
tested  every  veteran  in  several  counties  in  southwestern  Indiana 
who  applied  for  G.I.  educational  benefits. 

By  1951,  when  Gordon  Stein  became  director  of  testing  and 
counseling,  the  Veteran  program  was  diminishing.  To  fill  this 


gap  Mr.  Stein  negotiated  a  contract  with  the  public  school 
system  of  Evansville  to  carry  on  a  remedial  reading  program  for 
pupils  deficient  in  reading  skills.  The  Center  also  provided 
testing  and  counseling  services  for  a  large  number  of  other 
persons  in  the  community  who  sought  this  kind  of  service.  After 
directing  the  Center  for  five  years  Mr.  Stein  died,  and  his  place 
was  taken  by  Gordon  Rettke,  his  assistant  director  since  1952. 

In  1958  the  Center  was  renamed  Special  Educational  Services. 
From  1944  until  about  1955  the  Center  provided  only  a 
minimum  of  counseling  services  for  students,  but  as  the  work 
for  the  public  schools  and  other  outside  activities  declined,  the 
Center  gave  more  attention  to  students.  Its  name  was  changed 
to  the  Guidance  Center,  and  by  1970  its  time  was  given  almost 
exclusively  to  students,  providing  the  guidance  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  needed  by  a  student  body  of  3000. 

Mr.  Rettke  resigned  in  1962  and  he  was  followed  as  director 
by  Robert  L.  Wilson.  When  in  1965  Dr.  Wilson  was  named  dean 
of  students,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Garnett  became  the  director.  In  1968 
Dr.  Garnett  asked  for  transfer  to  the  education  department;  and 
David  E.  Brownlie,  who  had  most  recently  been  a  counselor  at 
Washburn  University  and  the  Menninger  Clinic  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  came  to  the  University  of  Evansville  as  the  director. 

MAINTENANCE 

The  University  has  been  fortunate  in  the  men  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  buildings  and  the  care  of  its  campus. 
For  its  first  ten  years,  however,  it  had  no  full-time  employee, 
except  for  one  custodian,  Neeley  Strayhorne,  the  other  work 
being  done  by  students.  Although  students  in  some  colleges  do 
much  of  the  maintenance  work  and  do  it  well,  the  success  of 
such  an  arrangement  depends  upon  a  skilled  organizer  and  work 
director,  which  Evansville  College  did  not  have.  Consequently 
there  were  many  problems.  Even  the  heating  plant  was 
entrusted  to  students,  but  with  unhappy  results.  One  boiler  was 
ruined  and  often  the  Administration  Building  was  cold. 

In  1929  the  College  employed  its  first  superintendent  of 
buildings  and  grounds.  Some  students  continued  to  be  used,  but 
under  direction,  and  soon  there  was  marked  improvement.  The 
superintendent  was  Clarence  M.  Shultz,  who  did  most  of  the 
work  that  was  needed— painting  and  repairing  buildings,  operat¬ 
ing  the  heating  plant,  mowing  the  grass  and  little  by  little  adding 
trees  and  shrubs  to  the  campus.  After  twenty-one  years  of 
nearly  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week 
responsibility  (he  lived  on  the  campus)  he  resigned  to  live  in 
Florida,  having  operated  the  physical  plant  with  little  assistance 
and  with  commendable  economy. 

Mr.  Shultz  left  just  as  the  College  was  beginning  its 
transformation  from  a  one-building  to  a  multi-building  school. 

, 

His  Successor,  A.  C.  Biggs,  soon  faced  problems  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  which  had  scarcely  been  dreamed  of  when  he  came  in  1950.  'i 
The  Union  Building  was  nearing  completion,  and  the  Clifford 
Library,  the  dormitories,  and  all  the  other  buildings  which 
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followed,  often  one  overlapping  another  in  time,  made  his  job 
one  of  the  most  demanding  of  any  on  the  campus.  Fortunately 
he  knew  how  to  organize  a  complex  department  composed  of 
custodians,  groundskeepers,  carpenters,  electricians,  plumbers, 
and  other  mechanics.  Demands  on  the  department  are  endless, 
as  air  conditioning,  new  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  and 
other  sophisticated  equipment  and  controls  have  come  into 
common  use.  As  a  measure  of  the  changes  from  1950  to  1970  it 
can  be  noted  that  boiler  capacity  for  steam  production  has 
increased  fourteen-fold,  while  air  conditioning  capacity  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  875  tons.  Compared  to  one  full-time 
employee  in  1922,  the  staff  of  the  physical  plant  now  numbers 
75.  In  1968  Mr.  Biggs’  title  was  changed  to  director  of  physical 
plant  to  better  describe  his  responsibilities. 

For  many  years  visitors  to  the  Evansville  campus  have 
commented  on  the  clean  and  well  kept  condition  of  the 
buildings.  The  credit  for  this  condition  is  due  W.  A.  (Joe)  Miner 
and  a  fine  group  of  custodians  and  matrons.  Mr.  Miner,  as 
superintendent  of  building  services,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  development  of  high  standards  in  custodial  work.  Each  year 
he  conducts  classes  for  the  custodians  and  has  himself  earned 
the  rating  of  executive  housekeeper.  Probably  as  much  as  any 
member  of  the  University  of  Evansville  staff  he  has  taken  his 
work  seriously;  and  he  has  developed  many  techniques  for 
better  cleaning  and  sanitation.  To  a  considerable  degree  he  has 
been  able  to  infect  the  custodial  staff  with  his  enthusiasm  and 
desire  for  improved  methods.  Mr.  Miner  retired  in  1971. 

From  1944  until  1968  several  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
business  manager  were  “spun  off’  into  full-time  administrative 
positions.  The  first  of  these— public  relations— has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  In  1949  the  alumni  office  was  created;  for  some  years  it 
'  shared  the  time  of  Clifford  W.  Kraft  with  the  work  of 
admissions.  In  the  same  year  the  position  of  assistant  business 
manager  was  created.  It  was  first  filled  by  Charles  Leckrone,  a 


former  business  manager  of  McKendree  College  in  Illinois.  After 
a  year  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  appeal  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
in  which  he  had  formerly  served.  He  returned  to  that  service, 
and  is  now  a  commander.  Kenneth  H.  Jones  followed  him  in 
1960,  and  two  years  later  was  promoted  to  registrar.  From  1962 
to  1965  the  assistant  business  manager  was  Donald  R.  Harbison, 
a  1961  graduate  of  Evansville  College.  After  three  years  the  lure 
of  big  business  proved  too  strong  for  him  to  resist  and  he  left  to 
join  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  However,  in  1969  he  returned 
to  college  administration  as  assistant  director  of  business  affairs 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Brockport,  and  is  now 
the  director. 

When  Mr.  Harbison  left  it  was  decided  to  use  a  more 
descriptive  title  for  the  position,  and  the  title  became  director 
of  purchasing  and  personnel.  To  this  position  Paul  I.  Estep,  a 
retired  Air  Force  purchasing  officer,  was  named  in  1965.  By 
1970  the  work  of  the  office  had  nearly  doubled  and  it  was 
divided,  Mr.  Estep  remaining  as  director  of  personnel  and  J. 
Donald  Widick,  ’59,  moving  from  alumni  affairs  to  become 
director  of  purchasing. 

Finally  in  1965  another  task  that  had  in  recent  years  been 
shared  by  the  director  of  admissions  and  the  business  manager- 
student  financial  aids— was  transferred  to  a  new  office  of 
director  of  financial  aids,  and  C.  Arthur  Tyler  became  the  first 
incumbent.  Tyler  remained  until  1968  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  director  of  student  financial  aid  for  Purdue  University. 
In  the  same  year  Thomas  P.  Zminkowski,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Edward’s  University,  became  Tyler’s  successor.  He  had  had 
banking  and  accounting  experience  and  was  for  three  years 
director  of  student  financial  aid  for  his  Alma  Mater.  Some 
comparisons  of  aid  to  students  of  1919  and  those  of  1969  will 
indicate  not  only  the  growth  of  the  College  in  fifty  years  but 
also  the  changes  in  aid  to  students.  In  1919  the  College  could 
offer  its  students  only  six  $50  scholarships,  and  students  could 
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borrow  a  small  amount  from  the  Methodist  Student  Loan 
Fund— a  total,  including  the  scholarship,  of  approximately 
$1500  to  $2000.  In  the  year  1969-70  Mr.  Zminkowski’s  office 
disbursed  a  total  of  more  than  two  million  dollars,  with 
Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  students  receiving  aid  of  some  kind. 
Not  all  this  assistance  was  provided  by  the  University,  but  all 
came  to  students  through  the  school.  Sources,  in  addition  to  the 
University’s  many  scholarships,  included  the  national  defense 
loans,  the  nurses  loan  fund  (federal),  Indiana  State  Scholarships, 
the  federal  work-study  program,  and  scores  of  scholarships 
provided  by  individuals  and  corporations.  From  1967  until 
1969  Mrs.  Joan  Eaton  was  financial  aids  counselor,  and  since 
1969  the  position  has  been  filled  by  Mrs.  Christy  I.  Moore. 

During  its  fifty  years,  and  especially  during  the  past 
twenty-five,  scores  of  persons  have  served  the  University  in 
various  administrative  positions.  Not  all  can  be  mentioned 
individually. 

The  Student  Union  The  Union’s  first  director  was  Doris  Kirk, 
who  left  a  position  at  Bosse  High  School  in  1947  to  join  the 
College  at  a  time  when  the  Union  Building  was  little  more  than 
a  hope.  In  1947  the  trustees  authorized  the  erection  of  a 
Temporary  Union  Building  (TUB).  In  it  Miss  Kirk  developed  the 
procedures  which  would  be  applied  to  the  new  McCurdy  Union 
when  it  was  completed  in  1951.  Miss  Kirk  remained  until  1956 
when  her  health  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  live  in  a  milder 
climate.  She  has  lived  in  Florida  since  that  time. 

From  1954  to  1956,  Mrs.  Mary  Abell  Kuenzli  was  the 
assistant  director  and  she  succeeded  to  the  directorship  in  1956 
remaining  until  she  left  to  be  married.  She  is  now  Mrs.  Bayard 
Somes. 

Following  Mrs.  Somes,  Mrs.  Marjorie  Wood  became  the 
director,  after  having  been  the  assistant  for  a  year.  Mrs.  Wood 
was  a  native  of  Oakland  City,  Indiana.  In  1964  she  retired  and 
went  to  Sweden  to  live  in  order  to  be  near  her  daughter  and 
grandchildren.  Mrs.  Louise  M.  Land  has  been  the  director  since 
1964. 

Bookstore  For  more  than  twenty-five  years  the  bookstore  was 
just  one  more  activity  of  the  business  office.  The  sudden 
enrollment  increase  following  the  war  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  records  of  sales  to  more  than  a  thousand  veterans  made 


a  change  mandatory.  As  soon  as  the  science  departments  moved 
to  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  in  the  summer  of  1947, 
the  former  physics  laboratory  (now  a  part  of  the  registrar’s 
office)  was  occupied  by  the  bookstore.  To  manage  its  greatly 
expanded  activities  the  College  had  engaged  Mrs.  Emma 
Schrieber  in  1946.  Although  she  had  not  had  previous  business 
or  retail  store  experience,  Mrs.  Schrieber  grew  with  the  demands 
of  the  position.  In  1959  the  present  Bookstore  Building  was 
constructed  just  north  of  the  Union  Building,  providing  ample 
room  at  that  time  for  storage  and  display.  Mrs.  Schreiber’s 
management  of  the  store  was  so  successful  that  on  her 
retirement  in  June,  1969,  the  trustees  adopted  a  resolution  of 
appreciation  for  her  twenty-three  years  of  service.  In  that  year 
the  store  had  sales  of  $334,000. 

Her  successor  as  manager  was  William  T.  Perry,  a  1950 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  who  came  from 
Vanderbilt  University  where  he  was  assistant  manager  of  the 
bookstore. 

Since  1954  Mrs.  Maxine  Crocker  has  been  a  bookstore 
employee.  In  1969  she  was  named  assistant  manager. 

Registrar’s  Office  In  addition  to  the  six  men  who  have  been  the 
University’s  registrars,  several  persons  have  had  the  title  of 
assistant  registrar.  There  has  also  been  one  associate  registrar. 
She  is  Mrs.  Mable  D.  Nenneker,  ’33,  who  was  named  assistant  in 
1962  and  associate  in  1965.  The  first  assistant  registrar  was  Mrs. 
Betty  Hubbard  Lindsey,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  who 
served  from  1920  to  1928.  Others  are  Mrs.  Gladys  Green  Peck, 
1946-1951 ;  Mrs.  Foster  Roulston,  1954-1958; Mrs.  Mary  Louise 
Beghtel,  1957-1959;  Mrs.  Mary  Plopper,  1959-1962;  Mrs. 
Christy  I.  Moore,  1965-1969;  and  Mrs.  Jean  R.  Kleindorfer  and 
Sherman  Tite  since  1969. 

Housing  Until  the  completion  of  Hale  and  Brentano  Residence 
Halls  in  1966,  the  housing  of  students  had  been  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  dean  of  students  and  the  business  manager. 
In  this  year  a  director  of  housing  was  authorized,  and  President 
Hyde  appointed  to  this  position  Thomas  C.  Schleidler,  a  1966 
graduate  of  the  College.  He  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  head 
residents.  A  director  of  residence  halls  counseling  and  activities, 
Miss  Sheryl  Tatlock,  works  under  the  direction  of  the  vice 
president  for  student  affairs. 


CHAPTER  TEN 


T  rustees 


Evansville  College  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  men  and  women  who  have  served  as 
trustees.  It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  say  that  the  trustees  have  two 
principal  duties— to  select  the  president  and  finance  the  institu¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  University  of  Evansville  is  due 
to  their  having  performed  notably  in  both  these  duties.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  trustees  to  approve  broad,  general  policies  and  to 
leave  the  operation  of  the  college  in  the  hands  of  the  president, 
faculty  and  staff  and  not  to  try  to  administer  the  school.  This 
distinction  was  not  well  understood  in  early  years,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  trustees  of  Moores  Hill  College, 
especially  those  living  in  the  village,  intruded  into  situations  at 
the  College  which  should  have  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  the  faculty.  This  difficulty  never  occurred  at 
Evansville.  Trustees  understood  their  functions  and,  moreover, 
most  of  them  were  too  busy  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  school. 

In  financing  the  school  they  have  been  generous  within  their 
means  and  have  used  their  influence  to  obtain  gifts  from  others 
able  to  provide  substantial  support.  In  campaigns  they  have 
accepted  leadership  positions  willingly  and  worked  effectively. 
In  twelve  campaigns  for  buildings,  endowment  and  operating 
funds,  beginning  in  1917  and  ending  in  1961,  trustees  were 
general  chairmen  of  all  but  one.  Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse,  a 
charter  trustee,  led  the  1917  half-million  dollar  campaign  to  an 
oversubscription.  Colonel  William  H.  McCurdy  was  chairman  of 
the  1924  effort.  In  1929  Austin  S.  Igleheart  was  general 
chairman,  and  while  he  was  never  a  trustee,  his  father,  son  and  a 
cousin  were  at  different  times  members  of  the  board.  The 
chairman  in  1932  was  Walton  M.  Wheeler;  in  1933,  John  L. 
Igleheart;  in  1934,  Clarence  Leich;  in  1935,  W.  A.  Carson;  and 
in  1940,  Richard  R.  McGinnis.  When  in  1943  a  development 
fund  program  was  begun  to  raise  funds  for  the  Engineering 
building  and  the  Student  Union,  Robert  D.  Mathias  accepted 
the  chairmanship  with  W.  A.  Carson  as  associate.  In  1955 
Leland  M.  Feigel,  first  Evansville  College  alumnus  trustee,  led 
the  $650,000  Clifford  Memorial  Library  Building  campaign  to 
an  oversubscription.  Kenneth  C.  Kent  accepted  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  1961  campaign  for  the  Fine  Arts  and  Physical 
Education  Buildings  and  carried  it  through  to  an  oversub¬ 
scription,  with  more  than  $1,650,000  pledged. 

It  is  remarkable  also  that  in  their  second  major  responsibil¬ 
ity,  the  selection  of  presidents,  every  one  of  the  six  they  have 


chosen  in  the  fifty  years  have,  without  exception,  advanced  the 
interests  of  the  College  vigorously  and  successfully. 

Legally  the  trustees  are  the  College,  and  in  them  resides  all 
the  power  and  authority  except  for  that  which  they  delegate  to 
other  groups— the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  administrative 
officers.  They  also  have  the  final  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  institution.  Like  many  private  colleges  and  most 
church-related  schools,  the  University  has  a  large  board  of 
trustees— in  1971  a  total  of  52.  But  this  number  has  been 
changed  four  times  since  1919,  and  at  each  change  the  number 
was  increased. 

The  College  came  to  Evansville  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  it  was  this  organization  that  raised  the 
original  half-million  dollar  fund.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  when 
the  time  came  to  choose  the  men  who  would  represent  the 
citizens  of  Evansville  on  the  board,  they  were  chosen  by  that 
organization,  although  undoubtedly  after  consultation  with 
President  Hughes.  On  the  original  board  of  twenty-one  trustees 
named  in  the  charter,  seven  were  elected  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  fourteen  by  the  Indiana  Conference.  Many 
experts  in  the  management  of  colleges  looked  with  skepticism 
on  such  a  partnership;  some  flatly  declared  that  it  would  not 
work.  “You  can’t  carry  water  on  both  shoulders.”  And 
probably  there  is  not  another  college  in  the  United  States  which 
has  trustees  appointed  by  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  in 
practice  the  arrangement  has  worked  exceedingly  well.  A 
stranger  sitting  in  a  board  meeting  would  find  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  say  which  men  represented  the  Church  and  which 
the  city.  In  all  the  years  there  has  been  mutual  respect  and 
understanding,  and  almost  never  has  there  been  a  division  in 
attitude  or  in  voting  which  related  to  the  source  of  appoint¬ 
ment.  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
those  elected  at  large  have  been  men  and  women  with  vital 
church  connections.  Many  Protestant  denominations  as  well  as 
the  Catholic  and  Jewish  religions  have  been  represented. 
Church-appointed  trustees  have  not  been  limited  to  ministers. 
For  example,  of  the  twenty-one  church-appointed  trustees 
serving  on  the  board  in  1971,  only  nine  were  ministers;  the 
remaining  twelve  were  business  and  professional  men,  but  all 
were  members  of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  A  more 
harmonious  group  than  the  University  of  Evansville  board  of 
trustees  would  be  hard  to  find  where  so  many  denominations, 
professions,  and  businesses  are  represented. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Bishop  William  F.  Anderson  1919-1921 


Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete  1921-1927 


Rev.  Alfred E.  Craig  1927-1928 


Bishop  Edgar  Blake  1928-1939 


Richard  R.  McGinnis  1939-1945 


F.  Bayard  Culley  1945-1963 
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The  College  had  scarcely  begun  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
original  twenty-one  trustees  were  too  few  to  give  the  College 
broad  representation  locally  and  state-wide,  and  the  Indiana 
Legislature  in  1921  obliged  by  increasing  the  board  to  thirty- 
six— nine  to  be  chosen  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  eighteen 
by  the  Indiana  Conference,  and  nine  at  large,  that  is  to  say  by 
the  other  twenty-seven  members.  This  composition  of  the  board 
remained  unchanged  for  thirty-six  years  until,  at  the  request  of 
the  board,  the  Legislature  in  1957  again  amended  the  charter. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  permit  representation 
from  the  two  Conferences  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state  as 
well  as  to  add  alumni  elected  by  the  Alumni  Association.  Upon 
this  amendment,  becoming  effective  in  February,  1957,  the 
composition  of  the  board  became  nine  elected  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  eighteen  by  the  Indiana  Conference,  three  each 
by  the  North  and  Northwest  Indiana  Conferences,  three  by  the 
Alumni  Association  and  twelve  at  large,  a  total  of  forty-eight. 
Because  of  the  reorganization  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Indiana  into  two  Conferences— the  South  Indiana  Conference 
and  the  North  Indiana  Conference— instead  of  the  previous 
three,  it  was  necessary  in  1969  once  again  to  amend  the  charter. 
By  this  amendment  the  number  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
alumni  trustees  remained  unchanged  at  nine  and  three  re¬ 
spectively,  Church  trustees  were  reduced  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-one,  and  at-large  trustees  were  increased  from  twelve  to 
fifteen,  the  total  remaining  forty-eight. 

The  1969  amendment  also  included  a  provision  authorizing 
the  board  to  change  the  number  of  trustees  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  their  appointment.  In  June,  1970,  the  board,  on  the 
recommendation  of  President  Graves,  exercised  its  new  authori¬ 
ty  by  adopting  a  resolution  which  provides  that  there  will  be  on 
the  board  at  all  times  three  youthful  members,  one  elected  at 
the  end  of  the  University  year  by  the  senior  class  to  serve  a 
three-year  term.  This  action  is  assurance  that  there  will  be  on 
the  board  three  young  alumni  who  should  be  better  able  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  students  than  the  older  trustees. 

The  present  (1971)  authorized  composition  of  the  board  is 
as  follows: 


University  President 

1 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

9 

South  Indiana  Conference 

15 

North  Indiana  Conference 

6 

Alumni  Association 

3 

At-large 

15 

“New  Alumni” 

3 

Total 

52 

Since  the  charter  provides  that  the  president  of  the 
University  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board,  the 
number  at  all  times  has  been  one  more  than  heretofore 
mentioned  except  in  the  preceding  list. 

Although  all  members  are  elected  for  three-year  terms,  there 
has  been  no  rule  against  successive  re-elections,  and  as  a  result 
some  trustees  have  served  for  many  terms.  Whether  this  has 


been  good  or  bad  may  be  debatable.  There  certainly  have  been 
some  advantages.  Long  terms  have  given  the  board  a  continuity 
in  policies  which  shorter  terms  might  not  have  provided.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  more  rapid  turnover  of  trustees  could  have 
brought  new  ideas  and  new  strengths. 

The  record  for  tenure  was  held  by  Richard  Rosencranz,  a 
charter  member.  At  the  organization  meeting  in  March,  1919, 
following  approval  of  the  charter  February  17,  1919,  Mr. 
Rosencranz  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board.  He  held  this 
office  continuously  until  1961,  a  period  of  42  years,  when  he 
asked  to  be  relieved.  In  these  years  he  had  signed  every  diploma 
awarded  by  the  College,  a  total  of  4726.  In  1962  he  was  elected 
a  life  trustee,  indicating  an  inactive  or  emeritus  status.  Mr. 
Rosencranz  died  January  25,  1971,  at  93  years  of  age. 

Eleven  trustees  have  been  members  for  twenty-five  years  or 
more.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Rosencranz  they  are  Samuel  Orr, 
thirty-five  years;  Leland  M.  Feigel,  thirty-three  years;  Willard  C. 
Patrick,  thirty  years;  William  T.  Jones,  and  Albert  C.  Wedeking, 
twenty -nine  years;  Morton  T.  McDonald,  twenty -eight  years; 
Fred  J.  Bernhardt,  twenty-seven  years;  and  Richard  R.  McGin¬ 
nis,  Samuel  L.  Orr,  and  John  Mann  Walker,  each  twenty-five 
years.  Of  the  above  only  Samuel  Orr  is  presently  an  active 
member.  Thirteen  others  have  served  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  years. 

In  the  fifty-one  years  from  1919  to  1971,  214  persons  have 
been  trustees,  their  average  tenure  being  nine  and  one-half  years. 
There  have  been  nine  father  and  son  trustees,  but  only  in  two 
instances  did  their  terms  overlap.  The  nine  are:  Samuel  L.  Orr 
and  Samuel  Orr,  a  total  of  sixty  years;  Henry  C.  and  Ralph  T. 
Kleymeyer,  thirty-eight  years;  William  A.  and  Ellis  A.  Carson, 
thirty-two  years;  Walton  M.  Wheeler,  Sr.,  and  Walton  M. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  twenty-seven  years;  T.  J.  Morton,  Sr.,  and  T.  J. 
Morton,  Jr.,  twenty  years;  John  J.  and  Val  Nolan,  fifteen  years; 
George  S.  and  George  0.  Clifford,  fourteen  years;  Joyce  J.  and 
Robert  B.  Bailey,  thirteen  years;  and  J.  Henry  and  John  H. 
Schroeder,  twelve  years. 

The  twenty-one  trustees  named  in  the  charter  of  1919  were 
an  unusual  group;  included  were  the  outstanding  Evansville  men 
in  business  and  the  professions.  The  Evansville  trustees  were  Ben 
Bosse,  mayor  and  president  of  the  city’s  largest  furniture 
manufacturing  company ;  George  S.  Clifford,  hardware  merchant 
and  amateur  scientist;  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Craig,  minister  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  and  former  president  of  Morningside  College; 
Wilbur  Erskine,  president  of  Akin-Erskine  Milling  Company; 
Frank  H.  Hatfield,  the  city’s  leading  attorney;  William  H. 
McCurdy,  manufacturer;  Max  J.  Merritt,  rabbi  of  Washington 
Avenue  Temple;  John  J.  Nolan,  postmaster  and  former  mayor; 
Francis  J.  Reitz,  president  of  the  City  National  Bank  and  the 
city’s  leading  Catholic  philanthropist;  Howard  Roosa,  editor  of 
The  Evansville  Courier ;  Richard  Rosencranz  of  the  Vulcan  Plow 
Company;  and  John  S.  Ward,  superintendent  of  the  Evansville 
district  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
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Benjamin  Bosse 
Charter  Trustee  1919-1922 


John  L.  Igleheart,  trustee  1923-1933, 
gave  the  President’s  Home  in  1928  and 
provided  endowment  for  the  library.  In 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. Igleheart,  their 
son,  Austin  S.  Igleheart,  gave  a  $450,000 
endowment  for  the  Igleheart  Center  for 
Urban  Affairs. 


Richard  Rosencranz 
Charter  Trustee  1919-1971 


Trustee  Thomas  J.  Morton,  Jr.,  in  1969 
gave  his  home  the  Old  Stone  House  and 
adjoining  twelve  acres  as  a  site  for  the 
proposed  Cluster  College. 


Dr.  Willard  C.  Patrick,  Moores  Hill  Col¬ 
lege  1912.  Trustee  Evansville  College 
Indiana  Conference  1930-1960.  Vice- 
President  of  Board  1947-1955.  Life 
Trustee  1960- 


Henry  C.  Kleymeyer 
Trustee  1923-1950 


Trustees  from  other  cities  included  Bishop  William  F. 
Anderson,  Cincinnati;  L.  C.  Bentley,  superintendent  of  the 
Vincennes  District  of  the  Church;  Dr.  John  W.  Hancher,  of  New 
York,  fund  raiser  extraordinary  for  the  Methodist  Church;  E.  V. 
Hawkins,  Connersville,  manufacturer  and  formerly  president  of 
the  Moores  Hill  College  board;  James  A.  Hemenway,  Boonville, 
a  former  United  States  Senator;  Dr.  George  H.  Murphy, 
minister,  Indianapolis;  E.  A.  Robertson,  minister,  Indianapolis; 
D.  J.  Terhune,  businessman,  Linton,  Indiana;  and  George  S. 
Tarbox,  manufacturer,  Mattoon,  Illinois.  All  these  men  had 
worked  mightily  in  Evansville  and  in  the  Conference  to  bring 
the  College  to  Evansville.  That  accomplished,  they  undertook 
with  dedication  and  enthusiasm  to  establish  the  relocated  school 
on  a  firm  foundation.  President  Hughes  told  them:  “You  can 
grow  a  squash  in  months;  it  takes  a  hundred  years  to  grow  an 


oak.”  These  men  were  planting  oaks.  The  growth  of  the  College 
in  the  past  fifty  years  is  evidence  that  they  did  their  work  well. 

Some  of  the  original  trustees  were  not  destined  to  serve  long 
on  the  board.  Frank  H.  Hatfield  resigned  in  November,  1919, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Indiana  University  board;  Rabbi 
Max  J.  Merritt  accepted  a  call  to  the  West  Coast  and  resigned 
also  in  November,  1919;  Ben  Bosse  died  April  4,  1922,  at  the 
height  of  his  career.  As  a  group  their  average  term  was  nine 
years.  By  1934,  fifteen  years  later,  of  the  original  twenty -one 
only  Rosencranz  was  still  a  member  of  the  board. 

It  was  nine  years  before  a  woman  became  a  member  of  this 
exclusive  group.  In  1928  Mrs.  Emily  Orr  Clifford  was  elected, 
replacing  her  late  husband  George  S.  Clifford,  who  had  died  in  4 
December,  1927.  She  served  effectively  and  with  single-minded 
devotion  for  twenty  years,  becoming  a  life  trustee  in  1948.  She 
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died  in  1952.  A  total  of  nine  women  have  been  or  are  now 
members  of  the  board.  The  other  eight  in  order  of  appointment 
are:  Mrs.  Amanta  E.  Maier,  1945  to  1962; Mrs.  Mary  A.  Somes, 
1948  to  1953;  Mrs.  Mabel  D.  Nenneker,  1953  to  1962;  Mrs. 
Alma  S.  Vaughn,  1957  (still  serving);  Mrs.  Flora  Fehn,  1963  to 
1967;  Mrs.  Luise  F.  Schnakenburg,  1963  to  1965;  Mrs.  Mildred 
M.  Thompson,  1966  to  1969;  and  Mrs.  Cecile  H.  Klamer,  1969 
(still  serving). 

By  June,  1971,  forty-two  alumni  of  the  University  had  been 
or  were  then  members  of  the  board.  On  the  same  date  sixteen 
persons  were  or  had  been  life  members.  There  were  no  Moores 
Hill  alumni  serving  by  that  time,  but  between  1919  and  1964 
there  had  been  ten. 

It  was  often  commonly  thought  by  die  uninformed, 
especially  in  the  early  years,  that  ministers  dominated  the 
board,  but  this  was  never  the  case.  On  the  original  board  there 
were  seven  ministers  and  fourteen  laymen.  In  1971  of  the 
twenty-one  holding  appointment  from  the  Church  Conference 
the  numbers  were  ministers,  nine;  laymen,  twelve.  Of  the  total 
membership  of  the  board  in  1971  there  were  nine  ministers  and 
forty-one  laymen,  and  there  were  two  vacancies.  The  board  now 
meets  three  times  yearly ;  in  June,  October,  and  March.  Between 
meetings  trustee  affairs  are  handled  by  the  executive  committee, 
of  which  a  majority  are  local  residents  and  laymen.  Of  the  214 
trustees  who  have  served  since  1919  just  slightly  more  than 
one-half—  1 1 1— were  residents  of  Evansville  at  the  time  of  their 
I  election. 

Over  the  fifty-two  years,  men  in  business  have  exceeded  any 
other  group.  Including  bankers,  of  whom  there  have  been 
fourteen,  eighty-seven  can  be  classified  as  businessmen.  The 
next  largest  group  were  ministers  numbering  sixty-five.  Eighteen 
were  attorneys,  thirteen  were  educators,  eight  housewives 
without  other  occupation,  six  were  physicians,  four  were 


A  group  of  trustees,  June  1957.  Left  to  right  —  A.  M.  Brown,  1954-1963; 
Harry  O.  Kisner,  1948-1964;  Frank  Templin,  1950-1967;  Francis  T. 
Johnson,  1957-1963. 

editors,  and  four  held  political  office.  The  occupations  of  four 
of  the  earlier  trustees  are  now  unknown  and  of  the  following 
there  have  been  one  of  each:  dentist,  farmer,  hospital  adminis¬ 
trator,  social  worker,  and  graduate  student. 

Eight  men  have  been  presidents  of  the  board  and  there  have 
been  eleven  vice  presidents.  Because  of  the  42  year  term  of 


Trustees  at  a  campaign  luncheon  in  the  1930’s,  Left  to  right  -  Henry  C.  Kleymeyer,  Richard R. McGinnis,  W.  A.  Carson,  Isaac  Salm,  Walton  M.  Wheeler, 
Fred  J.  Bernhardt,  Richard  Rosencranz,  Downey  Kerr,  Mrs.  George  S.  Clifford. 
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A  group  of  trustees,  1922  -  Left  to  right  —  Walton  M.  Wheeler,  George 
S.  Clifford,  Judge  Herdis  S.  Clements,  Allen  D.  Albert,  Dr.  Samuel  J. 
Copeland,  Rev.  Sherman  Powell  (field  agent),  President  Alfred  F.  Hughes, 
Rev.  Edward  A.  Robertson,  Edward  Rowlands  ( business  manager), 
Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete,  J.  V.  Stimson,  Charles  A.  Ford,  Rev.  George 
H.  Murphy,  Samuel  May,  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Craig. 

Richard  Rosencranz  there  have  been  only  four  secretaries,  and 
there  have  been  six  treasurers.  The  longest  presidency  was  that 
of  Richard  R.  McGinnis,  who  served  from  1939  to  1955.  In 
1963  the  board  adopted  a  resolution  limiting  the  term  of  the 
officers  of  the  board  to  five  one-year  terms. 

When  in  March,  1919,  the  charter  trustees  held  their  first 
meeting,  there  was  no  question  as  to  who  should  be  the 
president  of  the  board.  Except  for  the  determination  and  the 
prestige  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  Bishop  William  F.  Ander¬ 
son,  Evansville  College  would  never  have  been  born.  Moores  Hill 
College  would  have  been  moved  to  Seymour  or  it  would  have 
perished.  Bishop  Anderson  was  president  of  the  board  only  two 
years,  however,  since  he  was  soon  transferred  to  New  England. 
His  successor,  both  as  bishop  and  as  board  president,  was  Bishop 
Frederick  D.  Leete,  who  served  from  1921  to  1926.  At  the 
meeting  in  June,  1926,  John  L.  Igleheart  of  Evansville  was 
elected  president,  and  on  his  refusal  to  serve,  the  vice  president, 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Craig,  pastor  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church  in 
Evansville  and  a  former  college  president,  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  presidency  of  the  board.  In  June,  1927,  Dr.  Craig  was 
elected  president,  but  served  only  until  his  death  in  July,  1928. 

Dr.  Craig  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Edgar  Blake,  the  new 
bishop  of  the  Indianapolis  Area,  who  gave  his  unstinted  support 
to  the  struggling  College  during  the  long  and  troubled  years  of 
the  depression.  On  his  retirement  in  1939  he  was  followed  in 
the  office  by  the  first  layman  to  be  president— Richard  R. 
McGinnis.  A  graduate  of  DePauw  University  and  of  the  Harvard 
University  Law  School,  Mr.  McGinnis,  an  Evansville  attorney 
and  banker,  guided  the  board  and  the  College  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  administration  of  President  F.  Marion  Smith 
(1936-1940)  and  that  of  President  Lincoln  B.  Hale  (1940-1954) 
and  until  the  election  of  Melvin  W.  Hyde  as  president  of  the 
College  in  1955.  He  was  president  of  the  trustees  for  sixteen 
years.  In  1942  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 


serving  in  the  Pacific  area  as  a  beachmaster  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  islands.  During  his  absence,  the  duties  of  the  presi¬ 
dency  were  assumed  by  E.  L.  Hutchens,  vice  president.  Mr. 
McGinnis  remained  as  president  during  the  great  expansion  both 
in  enrollment  and  in  buildings  which  followed  the  war. 

In  1955  F.  Bayard  Culley,  the  able  president  of  the 
Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  a  graduate  of  The 
Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  a  trustee  since  1941, 
became  president  of  the  board  and  served  until  1963.  He  was 
followed  by  Samuel  Orr.  Mr.  Orr,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University 
and  president  of  the  Orr  Iron  Company,  had  been  a  trustee  since 
1936.  His  successor  in  1968  was  Leland  M.  Feigel,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  CREDITHRIFT  Financial  Corporation,  the  first 
alumnus  of  Evansville  College  to  become  a  trustee  and  the  first 
alumnus  president  of  the  board.  On  January  17,  1972,  Mr. 
Kenneth  C.  Kent  was  elected  president  of  the  board  following 
the  death  of  Mr.  Feigel  in  December,  1971. 


May  9,  1921  -  A  group  of  trustees  gather  for  ground  breaking  for  the 
first  building  on  the  new  campus.  Left  to  right  -  Rev.  William  N.  Dresel, 
Mayor  Ben  Bosse,  Rev.  John  S.  Ward,  Joseph  S.  Johnson,  (secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce),  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Craig,  George  S.  Clifford, 
President  A.  F.  Hughes,  Charles  Ford,  Richard  Rosencranz.  In  front,  the 
contractor,  James  Scarborough. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  1941  -  Left  to  right  (Standing) 
John  Mann  Walker,  Orien  W.  Fifer,  W.  T.  Jones,  W.  C.  Hartinger,  Leland 
M.  Feigel,  W.  C.  Patrick,  Samuel  T.  Cross,  Ralph  Olmsted  (business 
manager),  Clarence  Leich,  A.  A.  Brentano,  F.  B.  Culley,  North  'j 
Townsend,  Rufus  A.  Putnam;  (Seated)  Richard  Rosencranz,  Mrs.  George  1 
S.  Clifford,  Samuel  Orr,  Ezra  L.  Hutchens,  President  Lincoln  B.  Hale, 
William  Shear,  Joseph  H.  Iglehart,  Ralph  Irons. 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 


The  Alumni 


On  June  21,  1921,  Evansville  College  conferred  its  first 
degree— and  the  only  one  for  that  year— on  Miss  Helen  Busse, 
later  Mrs.  Carl  Wolflin.  Fifty  years  later,  on  June  13,  1971,  six 
hundred  ninety-two  persons  received  their  diplomas,  bringing 
the  total  for  fifty-one  graduating  classes  to  10,791.  Since  1921 
Mrs.  Wolflin  has  seen  a  daughter  and  a  granddaughter  receive 
their  degrees.  Her  own  graduation,  only  two  years  after  the 
College  opened  in  1919,  was  possible  because  she  had  previously 
attended  Indiana  University  for  two  years.  The  first  man,  and  a 
second  person,  to  be  graduated  was  Claude  C.  Robinson,  who 
also  had  attended  elsewhere.  The  trustees  approved  his  degree  in 
October,  1921,  and  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1922.  Twelve 
persons  made  up  the  second  class  in  1922,  all  but  one  of  whom 
had  taken  their  freshman  work  in  other  colleges.  The  one 
exception  was  Jane  Elizabeth  Wright,  later  Mrs.  Ralph  Olmsted, 
who  by  attending  summers  and  carrying  heavier  than  normal 
loads  was  able  to  complete  four  years’  work  in  three.  She  thus 
became  the  first  person  to  graduate  who  had  done  all  of  her 
work  at  Evansville  College  and  was  the  first  person  to  be 
graduated  magna  cum  laude.  She  later  taught  English  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  College  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Of  the  fifty-four  persons  who  entered  as  Freshmen  in  1919, 
fifteen  were  graduated  four  years  later  as  the  class  of  1923,  the 
first  to  complete  all  its  work  in  Evansville  College.  Along  the 
way  ten  other  persons  joined  the  group  to  make  a  total 
graduating  class  of  twenty-five. 

The  Evansville  College  Alumni  Association  was  organized  in 
June,  1920,  but  since  there  were  no  Evansville  graduates  at  that 
time,  the  Association  consisted  of  Moores  Hill  alumni.  Officers 
for  1920-21  were  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney,  ’88,  president;  Dr.  S.  J. 
Copeland,  ’00,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Lillian  Miller  Nagle,  ’07, 
secretary;  and  Curtis  B.  Michael,  ’12,  treasurer. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  which  created  Evansville  College 
made  the  graduates  of  Moores  Hill  College  alumni  of  Evansville 
College.  In  the  absence  of  any  graduates  at  the  end  of  its  first 
year  in  June,  1920,  the  College  invited  Moores  Hill  alumni  to 
attend  commencement  exercises  and  receive  their  original 
diplomas  with  an  endorsement  certifying  them  as  Evansville 
College  graduates.  Many  who  lived  too  far  distant  to  attend  sent 
their  diplomas  for  endorsement.  Approximately  forty  who 
attended  heard  the  commencement  address  by  Bishop  William 
F.  Anderson,  in  which  he  predicted  great  things  for  the  new 
College,  most  of  which  have  been  achieved  and  greatly  exceeded 


in  fifty  years.  But  he  missed  the  mark  when  he  predicted  that 
within  five  years  the  College  would  have  1000  students.  It  was 
instead  twenty-five  years  before  this  number  was  reached,  but  in 
another  twenty-five  years  enrollment  reached  6000,  including 
the  Evening  College  and  other  part-time  students.  It  was  not 
until  1927  that  a  member  of  the  College  staff  became  alumni 
secretary.  Persons  holding  this  position  (though  under  different 


titles)  have  been: 

Alumni  Secretary 

1927-49 

Ralph  Olmsted  ’23  (part-time) 

1949-57 

Clifford  Kraft  ’47 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

1957-59 

John  Buxton  ’57 

1959-60 

Earl  W.  Miles  ’56 

1960-70 

J.  Donald  Widick  ’59 

1970- 

Jerry  A.  Linzy  ’66 

The  Alumnus,  which  in  recent  years  has  become  a  magazine 

of  from  twelve 

to  sixteen  pages,  first  appeared  in  1925  as  a 

four-page  mime 

ographed  bulletin.  By  1926  it  was  being  printed; 

it  continued  irregularly  for  many  years,  usually  as  a  four-  or 
six-page  publication,  until  1961,  when  it  began  to  assume  its 
present  magazine  format  and  was  published  quarterly.  It  has 
been  increasingly  valuable  in  keeping  the  alumni  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  College  and  in  bringing  them  news  of  their 
former  schoolmates.  Until  recently  production  was  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  director  of  alumni  affairs.  It  is  now  produced  by 
Martin  McAuliffe,  director  of  publications.  Currently  it  is  being 
mailed  to  14,000  graduates  and  former  students. 

Like  all  colleges  Evansville  has  looked  to  her  alumni  for 
financial  support,  and  in  this  she  has  not  been  disappointed.  It 
was  not  until  1944  that  an  organized  alumni  solicitation  was 
carried  on.  This  was  for  the  Student  Union  Building.  An  alumni 
goal  of  $50,000  was  established  and  more  than  $57,000  was 
contributed.  A  substantial  part  came  from  men  and  women  who 
were  in  the  armed  services.  Gifts  were  received  from  men  in 
actual  combat  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  arena  of  the  war.  In 
1955  more  than  1100  alumni  contributed  $66,395  toward  the 
$450,000  fund  for  the  Clifford  Memorial  Library.  No  separate 
record  was  kept  of  alumni  gifts  for  the  Fine  Arts  and  Physical 
Education  buildings,  but  there  were  many. 

As  early  as  1938  the  Alumni  Association  announced  the 
beginning  of  a  “Loyalty  Fund.”  The  Alumnus  said  that  it 


should  be  possible  to  raise  $1000  the  first  year  and  that  the 
amount  should  increase  $250  per  year.  A  little  more  than  $500 
was  raised  by  the  end  of  the  College  year,  but  apparently  no 
effort  was  made  in  1939  to  continue  the  Fund. 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1951  that  a  formal  annual 
Alumni  Fund  was  begun,  and  in  the  few  months  remaining  in 
that  fiscal  year,  to  June  30,  $609  was  given  by  seventy  persons. 
Growth  at  first  was  slow,  but  by  1962  it  had  reached  $14,000 
given  by  973  persons.  In  1970-71  twenty -seven  hundred  persons 
gave  a  total  of  $62,000.  This  was  about  eight  times  the  amount 
it  would  have  been  under  the  formula  of  $1000  in  1938  and  an 
increase  of  $250  per  year. 

Since  1962  a  permanent  and  novel  feature  of  the  alumni 
fund  project  has  been  the  “Telerama,”  a  solicitation  of  alumni 
by  telephone  to  supplement  the  usual  mail  solicitation.  In  1966, 
182  alumni  made  6200  telephone  calls  and  received  pledges 
from  1776  persons  for  a  total  of  $16,500.  Alumni  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  were  called,  using  telephone  lines  furnished 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Whirlpool  Corporation.  In  1970-71, 
five  years  later,  208  alumni  made  more  than  2000  telephone 
calls  and  secured  pledges  in  excess  of  $33,000.  Phones  for  long 
distance  calls  were  furnished  by  CREDITHR1FT  Corporation 
and  by  Mead  Johnson  and  Company.  The  total  Alumni  Fund 
goal  for  1971-72  is  $75,000. 

In  twenty  years— 1951  to  1971  inclusive— the  Alumni  Fund 
has  provided  more  than  $370,000  toward  the  College  budget  in 
addition  to  amounts  given  by  alumni  for  new  buildings. 

At  first  the  fund  was  used  for  scholarships,  and  through  the 
years  hundreds  of  alumni  scholars  have  been  assisted.  More 
recently  alumni  have  been  asked  whether  they  wish  their  gifts  to 
be  used  for  scholarships,  library  books  or  teachers’  salaries.  In 
recent  years  more  than  half  the  fund  has  been  designated  for 
scholarships.  In  1971  it  was  announced  that  gifts  could  be 
designated  for  faculty  research  and  scholarly  activity  fellow¬ 
ships. 

In  1968  the  Alumni  Association  established  an  annual  award 
of  $1000  for  the  outstanding  Evansville  College  teacher  of  the 
year.  The  first  award  went  to  P.  Louis  Winternheimer  of  the 
biology  department.  In  1969  the  award  was  won  by  Dr.  Paul  E. 
Grabill,  head  of  the  English  department,  in  1970  by  Dr.  Orville 
J.  Jaebker,  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  in  1971  by 
Dr.  Arthur  B.  Aarstad,  head  of  the  department  of  political 
science.  The  selection  is  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  two 
students,  two  faculty  members  and  one  administrator  appointed 
by  the  president,  the  director  of  alumni  affairs  and  an  alumnus. 
Factors  considered  in  choosing  the  recipient  are  classroom 
instruction,  knowledge  of  the  field  of  instruction,  interest  in 
and  assistance  to  students,  scholarly  activity,  professional 
relationships  and  publications,  and  participation  in  community 
affairs. 

Beginning  in  1920  the  traditional  alumni  banquet  was  held 
each  year  during  Commencement  Week,  until  in  1942  the  event 


was  changed  to  a  picnic  held  under  the  trees  on  the  campus;  but 
after  the  completion  of  the  Student  Union  the  picnic  went 
indoors  again.  Although  still  called  the  alumni  picnic,  the  event 
is  more  like  the  banquets  of  earlier  years  except  that  the  service 
is  cafeteria  style.  Attendance  is  usually  about  300,  with  alumni 
from  east  to  west  coasts  attending  and  occasionally  a  graduate 
from  a  foreign  country.  In  1971  it  was  decided  that  the  alumni 
reunion  should  be  held  in  connection  with  Homecoming, 
although  an  alumni  dinner  will  be  held  in  June  also. 

The  original  charter  of  the  College  provided  that  three  of 
the  eighteen  trustees  could  be  nominated  by  the  Alumni 
Association.  Although  the  Association  was  never  asked  to  make 
a  nomination,  there  have  never  been  fewer  than  three  alumni  on 
the  board  (until  1938  they  were  all  Moores  Hill  graduates)  and 
by  1971  there  were  fifteen,  all  from  Evansville  College.  The  first 
graduate  of  Evansville  College  to  serve  on  the  board  was  Leland 
M.  Feigel,  ’29,  who  was  elected  in  1938  by  the  Indiana 
Conference  and  later  served  as  a  trustee-at-large.  In  1968  he 
became  president  of  the  board.  Since  1938  a  total  of  forty-one 
alumni  of  Evansville  College  have  served  on  the  board. 

It  was  not  until  1957  that  the  alumni  won  the  right  to  elect 
trustees.  As  early  as  1941  the  alumni  had  petitioned  the  board 
for  this  privilege.  The  request  was  referred  to  the  executive 
committee  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  Again  in  October,  1944, 
John  R.  Feigel,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  presented 
the  request.  Acknowledging  that  there  were  five  alumni  on  the 
board,  each  of  whom  was  felt  to  be  an  excellent  representative, 
Mr.  Feigel  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  the  election  of 
alumni  trustees  by  the  Association.  The  action  of  the  board  was 
exactly  what  it  had  been  in  1941:  referral  to  the  executive 
committee,  with  the  same  result.  The  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
the  wishes  of  the  alumni  was  that  the  charter  made  no  provision 
for  election  of  trustees  by  the  alumni. 

But  in  1957  an  amendment  to  the  charter  to  provide  trustee 
representation  by  the  North  and  the  Northwest  Indiana  Confer¬ 
ences  opened  the  way,  sixteen  years  after  the  first  request,  for 
alumni  representation.  The  amended  charter  authorizes  the 
election  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  one  trustee  each  year  to 
serve  for  a  three-year  term.  Thus  recently  there  have  always 
been  three  alumni— elected  trustees  on  the  board.  In  1957,  to 
bring  the  board  up  to  the  number  authorized  by  the  charter 
amendment,  the  alumni  elected  three  members  as  follows: 

Alma  S.  Vaughn,  ’34,  three-year  term 
John  R.  Feigel,  ’28,  two-year  term 
Robert  J.  Fenneman,  ’37,  one-year  term 

Mrs.  Vaughn,  after  serving  two  three-year  terms  by  alumni 
election,  is  now  a  trustee-at-large  and  secretary  of  the  board. 

An  amendment  to  the  charter  in  1969  gave  the  board  the 
authority  to  change  the  number  and  the  manner  of  selection  of  d 
trustees  without  charter  amendment  by  the  legislature.  In  June, 
1970,  as  a  part  of  a  plan  to  make  the  University  responsive  to 
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the  desires  of  the  students  and  to  give  the  trustees  the  benefit  of 
their  thinking,  the  board  authorized  the  election  each  year  by 
the  senior  class  of  a  member  of  the  class  to  serve  a  three-year 
term.  The  election  is  held  just  before  Commencement.  In  1971 
of  the  fifteen  alumni  serving  as  trustees,  and  constituting  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  board’s  membership,  eight  held  their 
positions  by  Conference  selection  two  were  trustees  at-large, 
three  were  chosen  by  the  alumni,  one  each  by  the  classes  of 
1970  and  1971. 

Prior  to  1958  when  the  first  dormitory  was  built,  about 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  students  were  residents  of  Evansville  or 
nearby  towns,  and  consequently  it  is  natural  that  a  large  number 
of  the  graduates  of  the  earlier  years  continue  to  live  in 
Evansville.  Among  them  are  many  of  the  leaders  in  education, 
business,  and  the  other  professions.  As  was  predicted  in  1917 
when  the  battle  was  being  fought  to  bring  the  College  to 
Evansville,  its  graduates  have  gradually  taken  positions  of 
leadership  in  the  civic  life  of  Evansville  in  all  its  phases.  More 
than  half  the  public  school  teachers  are  Evansville  College 
graduates  or  have  done  a  considerable  part  of  their  college  work 
here.  Of  the  approximately  100  new  teachers  employed  each 
year,  half  are  University  of  Evansville  graduates.  John  Barnard, 
’50,  director  of  personnel  services  for  Mead  Johnson  and 
Company,  recently  retired  from  the  Evansville-Vanderburgh 
County  School  Board  after  serving  ten  years,  six  years  as 
president  of  the  board.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Indiana  State  Association  of  Public  School 
Boards  from  1967  to  1970  and  president  in  1968-69.  James 
Morlock,  ’27,  served  on  the  school  board  from  1956  to  1960 
and  was  president  during  those  years.  Luise  F.  Schnakenburg, 
’37,  is  now  in  her  second  four-year  term.  Delbert  Christmas,  ’61, 
was  appointed  to  the  board  in  1970.  Walter  Riggs,  ’35,  after 
serving  as  a  grade  school  principal  and  as  a  teacher  and  head 
basketball  coach  at  Central  High  School,  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  charge  of  business  affairs  in  1960. 

Several  of  the  alumni  hold  administrative  positions  in 
Evansville  high  schools.  Edgar  Lee  Katterhenry,  ’40,  is  principal 
of  Central  High  School.  He  was  preceded  in  this  position  by 
Alfred  Rose,  ’35,  who  was  principal  from  1962  until  1969  and 
who  now  is  assistant  business  manager  of  the  Evansville  school 
system  in  charge  of  purchasing.  Earlier  Lawrence  A.  Page,  class 
of  1926,  was  the  principal.  Harold  Buck,  ’49,  has  been  principal 
of  North  High  School  since  1967.  Assistant  principals  are 
Warren  Wilhelm,  ’46,  Harrison  High  School;  Alfred  Buck,  ’50, 
Bosse  High  School;  Patrick  Henry,  ’56,  North  High  School;  and 
Donald  Hartig,  ’50,  and  Ned  Condor,  ’43,  F.  J.  Reitz  High 
School.  Charles  W.  Schuerger,  ’45,  is  director  of  secondary 
education  and  Melvin  Wambach,  ’59,  is  supervisor  of  elementary 
education.  Walter  R.  Bufkin,  ’34,  has  been  Director  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  for  the  Evansville  Public  School  System  since 
1929,  and  James  Kerney,  ’52,  is  coordinator  of  communica¬ 
tions.  Of  the  thirty-five  elementary  school  principals  in  the 


Evansville  school  system  in  1969-70,  twenty-three  were  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Evansville  College.  One  of  these  is  Harold  E.  Gourley, 
’50,  who  since  1963  has  been  principal  of  Highland  School,  the 
largest  in  the  Evansville  public  school  system.  In  the  fall  of  1971 
he  was  principal  also  of  the  new  James  Tompkins  School.  Since 
earning  his  Master’s  degree  from  Indiana  University,  he  has 
taught  twenty  years  in  the  Evansville  schools. 

O.  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  ’37,  was  a  member  of  the  Evansville 
School  Board  for  ten  years,  1946  to  1956,  and  president  of  the 
board  for  seven  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Indiana  School 
Boards  Association  from  1959  to  1961  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  School  Boards  in  1955-56.  Roberts  was 
also  Vanderburgh  County  prosecutor  from  1959  to  1967, 
president  of  the  Indiana  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1948-49.  In  1966-67  he  was  president  of  the  Indiana  State 
Prosecutors  Association.  His  brother  John  Roberts,  ’52,  was 
president  of  the  Evansville  Teachers  Association  for  several 
years  until  December,  1970,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
negotiations  director  of  the  Metropolital  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Nashville. 

Many  alumni  have  returned  to  their  Alma  Mater  as  teachers 
or  administrative  officers.  Dr.  Edgar  M.  McKown,  ’22,  was  head 
of  the  department  of  Bible  and  philosophy  from  1936  to  1966 
and  dean  of  the  College  from  1941  until  his  retirement  in  1962. 
After  retirement  he  continued  on  the  staff  as  a  teacher  and  as 
director  of  religious  life  until  1966,  completing  thirty  years  as  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  Ralph  Olmsted,  ’23,  returned  to  the 
College  as  assistant  to  President  Hughes  in  1925.  Three  years 
later  he  became  business  manager  and  treasurer.  He  was  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  also 
from  1951  until  his  retirement  in  1967,  in  which  year  the 
faculty  and  the  board  of  trustees  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities.  As  was  not  unusual  in  small 
colleges,  administrative  officers  performed  functions  which  later 
required  the  services  of  full-time  officers.  In  Mr.  Olmsted’s  case 
these  included  the  work  of  the  alumni  secretary,  director  of 
public  relations,  director  of  personnel,  purchasing  agent,  admis¬ 
sions  counselor,  director  of  student  financial  aid,  student 
placement  director,  teacher  of  journalism  and  supervisor  of 
student  publications,  business  manager  of  athletics,  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  buildings  and  grounds.  When  he  retired  in  1967  after 
42  years  on  the  staff,  he  had  served  longer  than  any  other 
person  either  at  Moores  Hill  or  Evansville.  In  1967  he  was 
appointed  archivist  of  the  University  on  a  part-time  basis. 

Anna  Louise  Thrall,  ’28,  was  College  librarian  from  1935  to 
1946.  Since  that  date  she  has  been  a  librarian  at  Willard  Library 
in  Evansville. 

Dr.  James  Morlock,  ’27,  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  in 
1931.  He  served  until  his  retirement  in  1970  as  head  of  the 
department  of  sociology  from  1949  and  dean  of  men  from  1936 
until  1968.  He  continues  his  service  as  professor  of  sociology. 

Dr.  Marvin  Hartig,  ’48,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Evening 
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College  soon  after  graduation.  He  was  made  the  director  in  1953 
and  dean  of  the  University  Evening  College  in  1967.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  has  directed  the  work  of  this  important 
division  of  the  University’s  program.  Deryl  Blackburn,  ’67,  is 
assistant  dean. 

In  1958  Thornton  B.  Patberg,  ’52,  returned  to  the  College 
after  five  years  of  high  school  teaching  and  coaching,  to  become 
the  first  full-time  admissions  counselor.  In  1962  he  became 
director  of  admissions.  At  the  beginning  of  his  service  to  the 
University,  the  full-time  day  enrollment  was  1325  and  Patberg 
was  the  only  admissions  counselor.  In  1971  the  staff  consists  of 
the  director  of  admissions  and  four  admissions  counselors— all  of 
them  alumni.  They  are  Robert  Harper,  ’68;  V.  Brandon  Melton, 
’70;  Tom  Boutwell,  ’71;  and  Emily  Garber,  ’71.  Full-time 
enrollment  is  now  3000.  In  1957  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
students  lived  in  Evansville  or  nearby  towns.  By  1971  students 
were  enrolled  from  forty  states,  there  were  twenty-seven 
students  from  fifteen  foreign  countries,  and  nearly  1500  were 
housed  in  dormitories.  Mr.  Patberg  is  recognized  by  his 
colleagues  in  student  recruiting  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
directors  of  admissions  in  the  Midwest.  Recently  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Admissions  Counselors  of  American  Colleges. 

Dr.  Helen  Smith,  ’56,  became  instructor  in  nursing  in  1956. 
In  1968,  on  the  retirement  of  Mildred  Boeke,  Mrs.  Smith  was 
appointed  dean  of  the  school  of  nursing.  Helen  Shrode,  ’60,  is 
assistant  to  Dean  Smith. 

Dr.  Ray  Arensman,  ’43,  head  of  the  department  of  business 
administration  since  1958,  was  appointed  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  in  1968.  The  assistant  dean  is  Dr. 
Clifford  Stone,  ’39,  who  joined  the  department  in  1958.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  dean  in  1969. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Wilson,  ’54,  after  teaching  in  the  Evansville 
public  school  system,  returned  to  the  College  in  1962  as 
director  of  special  educational  services.  In  1965  he  became  dean 
of  students  and  in  1969  vice  president  for  student  affairs. 

Others  among  the  more  than  130  alumni  who  have  served 
on  the  University  staff  between  1925  and  1970  are:  Dr.  Wilma 
Shafer,  ’51,  professor  of  education;  Eulalie  W.  Blesch,  ’51, 
director  of  the  Preparatory  School  of  Creative  Arts;  Jean  M. 
Coyle,  ’67,  associate  director  of  public  relations  1967-70;  Mabel 
D.  Nenneker,  ’33,  associate  registrar;  and  Douglas  G.  Henry,  ’66, 
director  of  public  relations  since  1970. 

Arad  A.  McCutchan,  ’34,  has  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year  as  professor  of  physical  education,  head  basketball  coach 
and  director  of  athletics.  Since  1959  his  teams  have  won  five 
N.C.A.A.  College  championships  and  since  1951  have  been 
Indiana  Collegiate  Conference  champions  nine  times. 

Kenneth  Jones,  ’47,  became  assistant  business  manager  in 
1960  and  since  1962  has  been  registrar. 

Mary  Louise  Bell,  ’46,  was  secretary  to  the  business  manager 
from  1942  to  1956  and  since  has  been  manager  of  duplicating 
services  and  supply. 


Dr.  Clifford  Kraft,  ’47,  began  his  service  to  the  College  in 
1949  as  alumni  secretary  and  admissions  counselor.  From  1962 
until  1968  he  was  director  of  men’s  counseling  and  in  1968-69 
dean  of  men.  In  1969  he  gave  up  administrative  work  and 
became  associate  professor  of  education.  Mary  A.  Kuenzli 
[Somes] ,  ’33,  was  director  of  the  student  union  from  1954  to 
1958.  Naomi  K.  Rea,  ’30,  has  been  director  of  food  services  for 
the  University  since  1964.  Luise  F.  Schnakenburg,  ’37,  was 
director  of  women’s  counseling  from  1965  to  1968. 

After  serving  as  admissions  counselor  from  1961  to  1965,  C. 
Arthur  Tyler,  ’60,  was  director  of  student  financial  aids  until 
1968,  when  he  became  assistant  director  of  financial  aids  at 
Purdue  University. 

After  ten  years,  1960  to  1970,  as  director  of  alumni  affairs, 
Donald  Widick,  ’59,  became  director  of  purchasing.  Jerry  Linzy, 
’66,  replaced  him  as  alumni  director. 

Maijorie  Slater,  ’39,  served  the  college  for  many  years, 
beginning  as  a  student  clerical  assistant  in  the  office  of  the  dean 
and  registrar  and  staying  to  serve  as  assistant  registrar  1929  to 
1941,  registrar  1941  to  1944,  and  secretary  and  assistant  to  the 
president  1945  to  1951.  She  is  now  secretary  to  the  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Drew  University. 

Other  alumni  who  hold  administrative  positions  are:  Sher¬ 
man  M.  Tite,  ’69,  assistant  registrar;  Steven  B.  Edwards,  ’68, 
staff  associate,  urban  affairs;  Larry  W.  Griffin,  ’64,  and  Thelma 
C.  Kohl,  ’65,  assistant  librarians;  Larry  S.  Nelson,  ’64,  computer 
center;  Patricia  Hochstetler,  ’57,  guidance  counselor;  Thomas 
Scheidler,  ’66,  director  of  housing;  Manfred  W.  Schauss,  ’58, 
director  of  administrative  data  processing;  and  Patricia  Becker, 
’70,  director  of  volunteer  probation  counselors.  Alumni  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  several  departments  are:  English,  Jo  Willa  Zausch,  ’64, 
Michael  J.  Carson,  ’66,  Sandra  B.  Ihle,  ’64,  and  Herman 
McGregor,  ’5 1 ;  drama,  John  D.  Lutz,  ’64;  music,  Mona  J.  Boyd, 
’62,  William  M.  Knapp,  ’54,  and  Ruth  S.  Meckert,  ’49;  business 
administration,  S.  Michael  Groomer,  ’66,  David  B.  Reeder,  ’62, 
F.  Earl  McCurdy,  ’66,  James  A.  Julian,  ’41,  Stephen  L. 
Hayford,  ’70,  Dell  P.  Hartman,  ’66,  and  Millard  Pace,  ’52; 
education,  Dr.  Rexel  E.  Brown,  ’51,  Dr.  Robert  F.  Garnett,  ’56, 
Dorothy  N.  Grill,  ’62;  engineering,  Clarence  G.  Winternheimer, 
’57;  nursing,  Sue  R.  Anderson,  ’57,  Helen  M.  Arensman,  ’62, 
Rita  S.  Behnke,  ’60,  Joyce  A.  Johnson,  ’70,  Thelma  Britting- 
ham,  ’44,  Helen  C.  Broyles,  ’59,  Nadine  A.  Coudret,  ’69, 
Rosemary  W.  Brune,  ’63,  Gail  M.  Robb,  ’68,  Francis  C.  Black, 
’65,  Kay  T.  Roberts,  ’70,  Margaret  L.  Griffin,  ’64,  Cleo  P. 
Hayden,  ’62,  Marjorie  J.  Mills,  ’61,  Mary  K.  Hermann,  70, 
Elizabeth  Shetler,  ’70,  and  Joan  K.  Stowers,  ’70;  biology,  Dr. 
Wayne  P.  Mueller,  ’56;  physical  education,  O.  Wayne  Boulting- 
house,  ’64,  and  Richard  Schleicher,  ’65;  mathematics,  Dr.  Gene 
W.  Bennett,  ’61,  Robert  A.  Brooks,  ’51,  and  Melba  J.  Patberg, 
’66;  psychology,  Clarence  E.  Brooks,  ’63;  art,  Nanene  Q. 
Jacobson,  ’55,  and  Jerry  Points,  ’64. 

Since  1926  one  hundred  forty-one  alumni  have  been 
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David  A.  Koehler  ’62 


R.  Vance  Hartke  ’41 


Harry  E.  Thompson  ’59 


members  of  the  College  teaching  or  administrative  staff.  In 
1969-70  of  a  staff  of  233,  fifty-six  were  alumni. 

ALUMNI  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Top  positions  in  city  and  county  government  are  held  by 
Evansville  alumni.  Among  them  are  Frank  F.  McDonald,  ’39c, 
who  recently  completed  serving  his  third  four-year  term  as 
mayor;  James  M.  Buthod,  ’46,  president  of  the  county 
commissioners;  John  M.  Caldwell,  ’49,  past  president  of  the  city 
council;  James  J.  Helfrich,  ’45c,  past  president  of  the  council; 
William  H.  Miller,  ’49,  judge  of  the  Vanderburgh  County  Circuit 
Court;  Lewis  Volpe,  ’56c,  county  auditor;  Sam  Biggerstoff, 
’39c,  county  engineer;  William  J.  Brune,  ’58,  member  of  the 
County  Council  and  in  1970  elected  county  prosecuting 
attorney;  David  Koehler,  ’67,  member  of  the  city  council; 
William  Brooks,  ’51c,  member  of  the  Evansville  City  Council 
since  1962,  president  in  1963,  1968  and  1970;  Victor  Funke, 
’42,  city  clerk;  Charles  E.  Day,  ’29,  city  engineer;  Arthur  P. 
Walling,  ’48,  past  president  of  the  Evansville  Waterworks  Board; 
and  Paul  R.  Kinney,  ’55,  member  of  the  county  council.  Joel 
Deckard,  ’67c,  is  state  representative  for  Posey  and  Gibson 
Counties,  and  Harry  E.  Thompson,  ’59,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Old  National  Bank,  was  state  representative  for  Vanderburgh 
County  in  1969  and  1970. 

In  furnishing  ministers  for  the  Methodist  Conferences  in 
Indiana,  Evansville  has  followed  the  example  of  Moores  Hill 
College.  In  1970  fully  fifty  of  the  ministers  of  the  South 
Indiana  Conference  were  Evansville  College  graduates,  and 
several  were  members  of  the  North  Indiana  Conference.  Eleven 
were  District  Superintendents  or  had  in  earlier  years  served  in 
that  capacity.  They  are  Joyce  J.  Bailey,  ’23,  Greencastle  and 
LaFayette;  Charles  W.  Ballard,  ’49,  Indianapolis  East;  A.  M. 
Brown,  ’23,  Vincennes;  Richard  Christopher,  ’50,  Vincennes; 
Joe  G.  Emerson,  ’53,  Evansville;  Leroy  Hodapp,  ’44,  Blooming¬ 
ton  and  Indianapolis  East;  Francis  T.  Johnson,  ’34,  Blooming¬ 
ton;  H.  J.  Kicser,  ’28,  Columbus;  H.  R.  Page,  ’27,  New  Albany; 


Wayne  Paulen,  ’30,  Warsaw;  and  C.  A.  Tyler,  ’40,  Rushville. 

Some  alumni  have  reached  top  positions  in  business  and 
many  others  are  well  up  the  ladder.  Leland  M.  Feigel,  ’29,  is 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  CREDITHRIFT  Finan¬ 
cial  Corporation,  which  has  489  offices  in  30  states  and  total 
assets  of  over!  $300,000,000.  He  was  president  of  the 
Evansville -Vanderburgh  authority,  which  built  the  City-County 
Civic  Center,  completed  in  1969  at  a  cost  of  $19,000,000.  He  is 
president  of  the  University  of  Evansville  board  of  trustees.  Mr. 
Feigel  died  December  1,  1971.  Owen  Hamilton,  ’49,  is  vice 
president  for  administration  of  CREDITHRIFT. 

D.  W.  Vaughn,  ’31,  is  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric  Company.  For  several 
years  he  was  director  of  industrial  relations  for  the  Whirlpool 
Corporation. 

Guthrie  May,  ’31,  has  become  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
nation’s  home  builders.  Since  beginning  his  business  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  he  has  built  more  than  5000  homes  in  Evansville  as  well 
as  in  Louisville  and  Paducah,  Kentucky;  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Recently  he  built  the 
large  Honey  Creek  shopping  center  in  Terre  Haute. 

Donald  A.  Rausch,  ’53,  is  president  of  the  Union  Federal 
Saving  and  Loan  Association  of  Evansville. 

William  B.  Dress,  ’29,  a  graduate  of  the  co-operative 
engineering  program,  retired  June  1,  1970,  as  manager  of 
Igleheart  Operations,  the  General  Food  Corporation  plant  in 
Evansville,  after  nearly  42  years  with  the  company. 

John  E.  McCutchan,  ’38,  an  Evansville  general  insurance 
executive,  is  a  member  and  president  of  Indiana  State  University 
board  of  trustees. 

Wilfred  “Gussie”  Doerner,  ’42,  the  College’s  first  All-Ameri¬ 
can  in  basketball,  is  proprietor  of  a  sporting  goods  business. 

Paul  R.  Kinney,  ’55,  is  president  and  general  manager  of 
Erie  Investment,  Inc.  which  owns  the  Washington  Square 
Shopping  Center. 
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John  R.  Feigel,  ’28,  is  president  of  the  Feigel  Construction 
Company,  a  large  builder  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Since  1948  Joe  Theby,  ’35,  has  been  president  of  Lensing 
Wholesale,  a  large  builders  supply  company  in  Evansville.  For 
nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Evansville  Police  Merit 
Commission. 

Alan  Brentano,  ’32c,  is  president  of  Keller  Crescent 
Company,  one  of  the  larger  printing  and  advertising  firms  in  the 
Midwest  serving  a  nationwide  clientele. 

Tom  Ingle,  ’35,  is  the  owner  of  the  Riverside  Supply 
Company,  a  large  wholesale  plumbing  supply  house. 

Russell  J.  Simpson,  ’27,  after  several  years  as  Indiana 
manager  for  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  now  an  insurance 
broker  who  has  for  three  years  been  named  to  the  Million  Dollar 
Round  Table  of  life  insurance  men. 

Sam  J.  Medlicott,  ’39,  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
Evansville  YMCA  for  many  years;  Robert  D.  Work,  ’50,  is 
director  of  the  Vanderburgh  County  Welfare  department;  Dan 
Seism,  ’28c,  was  sports  editor  of  The  Evansville  Courier  for 
forty  years  and  is  now  retired;  and  Gilbert  Eberlin,  ’34,  is 
director  of  the  Vanderburgh-Warrick  United  Fund. 

But  by  no  means  have  all  the  alumni  remained  in  Evansville. 
They  are  scattered  through  all  the  fifty  states  and  several  foreign 
countries. 

The  University’s  best  nationally  known  alumnus  is  R.  Vance 
Hartke,  ’41,  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  who  is  the  senior  senator  from  Indiana.  He  has 
sponsored  much  legislation  on  behalf  of  education  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  and  racial  tensions.  While  in  College  he 
was  a  superior  student,  basketball  captain  and  president  of 
student  government.  After  Navy  service  in  World  War  II  he  was 
graduated  from  the  Indiana  University  Law  School.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1957  while  serving  as  mayor  of 
Evansville.  In  1968,  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  President 
Graves,  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 


June  1948:  Members  of  the  Class  of  1923  meet  in  the  shade  of  the 
American  Elm  which  they  planted  twenty-five  years  ago.  Left  to  right  - 
Fred  H.  Martin,  Mrs.  Martin,  Professor  A.  B.  Cope,  Dean  Wahnita  DeLong, 
Ralph  Olmsted,  Jane  Wright  Olmsted,  President  A.  F.  Hughes,  Lillian 
Oakley  Thompson,  Mary  Eicholz  McKown,  Arshaluis  Kalenkiarian 
Artaan,  Mrs.  John  K.  Jones,  John  K.  Jones,  Ella  Proctor  Brown,  A.  M. 
Brown,  Russell  L.  Schoene,  Alfred  Murray. 


The  Class  of  1 923,  first  class  to  plant  a  tree. 


Service. 

An  alumnus  who  began  his  career  in  education  in  Evansville 
but  attained  national  prominence  elsewhere  is  Rufus  A.  Putnam, 
’28.  For  several  years  following  graduation  he  was  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  business  affairs  for  the  Evansville 
Public  Schools.  After  service  in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II,  he 
was  assistant  superintendent  of  school  in  Yonkers,  New  York 
and  then  for  seventeen  years  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis 
Schools  until  his  retirement  in  1967.  Evansville  College  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1953. 

Ivor  Campbell,  a  1940  chemistry  major,  has  recently 
become  executive  vice  president  of  Clyde  Williams  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  consulting  firm  which  is  currently 
developing  new  processes  to  reduce  and  control  atmospheric 
pollution.  Previously  he  was  director  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  National  Steel  Corporation  and  later  vice  president  for 
engineering  for  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  at  Pittsburgh. 

Some  who  have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  success  in  business 
are  Melvin  W.  Alldredge,  ’34c,  who,  after  forty-one  years  with 
the  A  and  P  stores,  recently  retired  as  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  firm;  Noel  L.  Dike,  ’35c,  president  of  Swift  Fresh  Meats 
Company,  the  largest  division  of  Swift  and  Company;  Byron  J. 
Harper,  ’30,  who  retired  in  1968  as  the  Indiana  Manager  for 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana;  Elmer  A.  Graham,  ’64,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  Marathon  Oil  Company;  Walter  Jeffrey,  ’29, 
now  president  of  E.  F.  McDonald  Stamp  Company,  formerly 
vice  president  of  American  Motors;  Lawrence  Ohl,  ’28,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Maxam  Construction  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;C.  Perry 
Streithof,  ’26,  retired  vice  president,  engineering,  F.M.C., 
American  Viscose  division;  Charles  C.  Capel,  ’27,  retired  vice 
president  of  Indiana  Bell  Telephone  Company;  Leon  Mooradian, 
’31,  owner  of  the  L.  M.  Engineering  Company  in  Los  Angeles; 
William  H.  Neal,  ’48,  president  of  Western  Kentucky  Gas 
Company,  Owensboro. 

An  alumnus  who  won  nationwide  acclaim  in  government  is 
0.  Glenn  Stahl,  ’31.  After  earning  a  Ph.D.  degree  at  New  York 
University,  he  entered  government  work  as  director  of  personnel 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He  later  became  personnel 
director  of  the  department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  1955  he  became  director  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission’s 
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Bureau  of  Standards  and  Policies,  the  controlling  authority  in 
the  field  of  personnel  for  the  entire  U.  S.  government.  He 
retired  in  1969  but  immediately  accepted  a  Ford  Foundation 
assignment  to  be  an  adviser  to  the  Indian  Government  on 
matters  of  administrative  reform.  He  is  the  author  of  Public 
Personnel  Administration,  published  in  1950,  and  The  Personnel 
Job  of  Government  Manager,  1971,  was  for  many  years  editor 
of  Personnel  Administration,  and  is  a  contributor  to  numerous 
professional  magazines. 

Other  alumni  in  business  and  professional  fields  include 
Harold  Sander,  ’38,  head  librarian  of  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library;  Howard  G.  Lytle,  ’23,  for  thirty-five  years  executive 
secretary  of  Indianapolis  Goodwill  Industries  until  retirement  in 
1969,  and  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Accreditment  of 
Rehabilitation  Centers;  William  Emig,  ’40,  assistant  administra¬ 
tor  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  of  Evansville;  Minnie  Magazine,  ’36, 
now  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Time ;  No  Yong  Park,  ’26c,  college  professor,  lecturer  and 
author  known  as  the  Oriental  Mark  Twain;  Arthur  S.  Kushner, 
’62,  professor  of  chemistry,  Cleveland  State  University;  Robert 
Anglin,  ’45,  head  of  the  sociology  department  of  West  Virginia 
State  College. 

Rolland  M.  Eckels,  ’49,  director  of  public  relations  for  Mead 
Johnson  and  Company;  Dr.  David  A.  Berges,  ’63,  a  senior 
medical  research  chemist  for  Kline  and  French  Laboratories;  Dr. 
James  C.  Bohrer,  ’44,  professor  of  biology  at  Cornell  University; 
Russell  E.  Bailey,  ’56,  treasurer  of  Kent  Plastics  Corporation; 
Dr.  Loren  S.  O’Bannon,  ’32c,  senior  technical  adviser  of  the 
Battelle  Institute,  Columbus,  Ohio;  C.  Jack  Buschkill,  ’39c, 
works  manager  for  Bucyrus  Erie  Evansville  plant;  Robert 
Debord,  ’57,  executive  director  of  the  Indiana  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Agency;  Bernard  C.  Weirauch,  ’35,  general  manager  of 
Ram  Supply  Company,  Evansville;  Robert  Werne,  ’60,  manager 
of  materials  for  Hahn,  Inc.;  Rodney  M.  Vining,  ’48,  president  of 
the  Construction  Products  Division  of  W.  R.  Grace  Company; 


Class  of  1927  at  their  reunion  in  1947:  Left  to  right  —  Louis 
Wyttenbach,  Russell  J.  Simpson,  James  E.  Morlock,  Mrs.  Russell 
Simpson,  Mark  Lockwood,  Mrs.  Mark  Lockwood,  Roy  Wyttenbach, 
Esther  Rietz  Logan,  Russell  Springston 


Recipients  of  honorary  degrees,  at  Moores  Hill  Centennial  Reunion 
June  5,  1954.  Rear  row  left,  Presidnet  Lincoln  B.  Hale. 


Ira  T.  Neal,  ’61,  co-ordinator-counselor  of  the  Evansville- 
Vanderburgh  Schools;  Dwight  Swope,  director  of  the  Evansville 
office  of  the  Social  Security  Administration;  Ortwin  Kullman, 
’52,  chief  executive  officer  of  Fritz  Brach  K.G.,  Germany; 
Charles  H.  Guard,  ’41,  vice  president  of  Finke  Furniture 
Company,  Evansville;  Kenneth  Leimgruber,  ’49,  director  of  long 
range  planning  for  Whirlpool  Corporation,  Evansville;  Edward 
Hasse,  ’47,  vice  president  for  administration,  Mead  Johnson  and 
Company,  Evansville;  William  C.  Fisher,  ’48,  sales  manager  for 
the  Coca-Cola  Company  of  Evansville;  William  C.  Shafer,  ’39, 
vice  president  of  Permanent  Savings  and  Loan  Company, 
Evansville;  Robert  J.  Shaad,  owner  of  the  Bob  Schaad  Com¬ 
pany,  appliance  dealer;  John  A.  Englebrecht,  ’42,  president  of 
South  Central  Broadcasting  Company,  operator  of  radio  and 
television  stations  in  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  Marvin 
R.  Bates,  sports  director  of  WGBF,  Evansville;  Donald  L.  Burks, 
’62,  Manager,  financial  planning  and  control,  Mead  Johnson  and 
Company;  Robert  B.  Burris,  ’60,  vice  president,  Midwest 
Division  of  Bliss  and  Laughlin  Industries;  Roy  M.  Franks,  ’48, 
publisher  of  athletics  directories  in  Texas;  Larry  E.  Gates,  ’62, 
personnel  director,  Levi  Strauss  and  Company,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee;  Robert  G.  Harnishfeger,  ’57c,  vice  president,  Citizens 
National  Bank,  Evansville;  Dr.  Jay  Leatherman,  ’40,  minister  of 
Grace  United  Methodist  Church  of  Des  Moines;  Paul  Scheips, 
’35,  military  historian,  Washington;  Raymond  J.  Miller,  ’55,  vice 
president  of  the  Charles  F.  Kettering  Foundation;  Jo  Anne 
Frohbieter  Mueller,  ’56,  cancer  researcher;  Jerald  A.  Newhouse, 
’57,  director  of  management  information  services.  Mead  John¬ 
son  and  Company;  J.  Bernard  Patberg,  ’38,  research  chemist  for 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey;  Werner  A.  Purtzer,  ’51, 
vice  president  for  engineering,  Crescent  Plastics  Company, 
Evansville;  Edgar  C.  Englebrecht,  real  estate  developer  and 
manager. 

A  former  Evansville  College  student,  William  Wesley  Peters, 
’33c,  has  often  been  mentioned  in  the  nation’s  newspapers. 
Several  years  ago  he  married  the  daughter  of  Frank  Lloyd 
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James  L.  Clifford 


Gut  hie  May  ’31 


John  R.  Feigel  ’28 


O.  Glenn  Stahl  ’31 


Walter  Jeffrey  ’29 


D.  W.  Vaughn  ’31 


J.  Warren  Hutchens  ’33 


Noel  L.  Dike  ’35 


Joseph  T.  Theby  ’35 
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Ivor  E.  Campbell  ’40 


Elda  C.  Patton,  ’42,  M.  D„  L.  H.  D. 


Jack  A.  L.  Hahn  ’43 


Harvey  J.  Seifert  ’32 


Emerson  O.  Henke  ’3  7. 


Edgar  Lee  Katterhenry  ’40. 


Wright,  the  world  famous  architect.  A  few  years  later  Mrs. 
Peters  died  in  an  automobile  accident.  In  1970  Mr.  Peters 
married  Svetlana  Alliluyeva,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Stalin.  Mr. 
Peters  is  a  leading  architect  and  the  administrator  of  the  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  Foundation. 

Dr.  Elda  C.  Patton,  ’42,  is  a  graduate  in  medicine  of  the 
University  of  Padua,  Italy,  and  practicing  psychiatrist  in  New 
York  City;  Jack  A.  L.  Hahn,  ’43,  administrator  of  the 
Indianapolis  Methodist  Hospital,  the  largest  Protestant  hospital 
in  America,  and  president  of  the  American  Hospital  Association; 
Kingston  G.  Ely,  ’49,  registrar  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Health;  Jane  E.  Rodman,  ’42,  assistant  editor  of  the  Indiana 
University  Press;  Robert  Gray,  ’49,  one  time  secretary  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Minton,  is  now  a  member  of  the  leading 
Indianapolis  law  firm;  Harvey  Seifert,  ’32,  professor  of  Christian 
Ethics  at  the  University  of  Southern  California;  Robert  A. 
Plane,  ’48,  faculty  trustee,  and  provost  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York;  Robert  Rundell,  ’55,  director  of  the  Mental 


Health  Association  for  a  six-state  region  with  an  office  in  Dallas; 
J.  Warren  Hutchens,  ’33,  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Connecticut;  Ann  Burton,  ’62,  on  the  staff  of  Reader’s  Digest ; 
Edward  Graening,  ’58,  registrar,  Clark  University;  James  L. 
Clifford,  ’24c,  emeritus  professor  of  English  literature  of  the 
graduate  school  of  Columbia  University,  authority  on  English 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  author  of  several  books 
on  personalities  of  that  period;  Emerson  Henke,  ’37,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  Baylor  University;  Delbert 
Lewis,  ’60,  director  of  adult  education  in  the  Indiana  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education;  Jewell  Mann,  ’28,  recently  retired  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois;  Edgar  Williams,  ’47, 
assistant  dean  of  the  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University; 
Frank  C.  Parker,  ’41,  formerly  head  of  the  department  of 
philosophy,  Purdue  University  and  now  a  professor  in  Colby 
College;  Charles  C.  Caniff,  ’48,  of  Chicago,  assistant  director  of 
the  joint  commission  on  accreditation  of  hospitals;  Ron  Glass, 
’68,  who  after  starring  in  College  dramatic  productions,  is  rising 
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Edward  F.  Hassee  ’4  7 


Charles  W.  Ballard  ’49 


Leroy  C.  Hodapp  '44 


Judge  William  H.  Miller  ’53 


William  D.  Canup  ’54 


Paul  W.  Hagan  ’54 
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rapidly  in  the  profession  as  a  member  of  the  Tyrone  Guthrie 
Theater  Company  in  Minneapolis;  Fred  Silber,  ’44,  supervisor  of 
chaplains  in  all  federal  prisons;  Harry  G.  Williamson,  ’50,  senior 
research  chemist  for  U.  S.  Steel;  Karl  Schuessler,  ’36,  professor 
of  sociology  at  Indiana  University,  formerly  head  of  the 
department,  author  of  Analyzing  Social  Data ,  editor  of  the 
American  Sociological  Review,  Hyunyong  Kim,  ’60,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Missouri;  Ralph  Seifert,  ’34, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Indiana  University;  Dr.  Ernest  Watson, 
’25,  retired  professor  of  pediatrics  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Paul  Oberst,  ’35,  professor  of  law  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky;  Carl  Bosecker,  ’38,  general  counsel  for  CREDI- 
THRIFT  Financial  Corporation;  Paul  W.  Hagan,  ’54,  graduate 
professor  of  educational  research  and  linguistics  at  St.  Francis 
College,  and  distinguished  organist  and  musicologist;  Roger  M. 
Pemberton,  ’53,  until  recently  musical  director  of  the  Merv 
Griffin  TV  show. 

Also  David  Albee,  ’61,  professor  of  music  at  Drake 
University;  Richard  H.  Lyon,  ’52,  professor  of  mechanical 
engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  William 
Kirsch,  ’61,  professor  of  political  science,  Indiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Don  Harbison,  ’61,  business  manager,  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  Brockport;  Chong  Do  Hah,  ’56c, 
professor,  Lawrence  University;  Dr.  Arnold  Brockmole,  ’40, 
health  officer  for  Vanderburgh  County;  Robert  C.  Gore,  ’29, 
instrument  specialist,  Perkins  Elmer  Corporation;  Robert  N. 
Hall,  ’64,  bursar-recorder,  Henderson  Campus,  University  of 
Kentucky;  Gerald  A.  Heierman,  ’61,  professor  of  music,  Texas 
A  and  I  University;  Norman  Heim,  ’51,  professor  of  music, 
University  of  Maryland;  Joe  Park,  ’37,  professor  of  education, 
Northwestern  University;  Jack  R.  Tevault,  ’52,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Santa  Paula,  California;  Roy  E.  Thoman,  ’60, 
professor  of  government,  West  Texas  State  University;  Arthur 
V.  Thurman,  ’38,  superintendent  of  the  BayView,  California, 
district  of  the  United  Methodist  Church;  Franklin  V.  Wither¬ 
spoon,  ’62,  professor  of  music,  University  of  Chattanooga; 
Owen  W.  York,  Jr.,  ’48,  professor  of  chemistry,  Kenyon 


1947.  Ten  years  after  receiving  their  diplomas,  the  members  of  the  Class 
of  1937  attend  their  reunion. 


An  alumni  Picnic  Group  1953 


College;  Marguerite  Roberts,  ’24,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
English,  the  University  of  Richmond.  Dr.  Frank  Erk,  ’48,  is 
professor  of  biology  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Stoney  Brook.  He  is  also  president  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  Faculty  Senate,  an  organization  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  more  than  sixty  branches  of  the  State 
University.  Robert  Norcross,  ’38,  is  vice  president  of  the 
Commerce  Union  Bank  of  Nashville.  Dr.  Vincent  Parker,  ’35, 
recently  became  dean  of  the  School  of  Science  of  California 
Polytechnic  College.  Gerald  O.  Dailey,  ’23,  retired  recently  after 
more  than  forty  years  in  journalism,  thirty  of  them  with  the 
Detroit  News.  Hubert  Kockritz,  ’27,  has  been  for  many  years  on 
the  faculty  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  has 
studied  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  and  has  sung  in 


Herman  J.  Stratton  ’23.  First  EC  Alumnus  to  win  Ph.  D.  degree. 
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operas  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Robert  Carithers,  ’48, 
after  several  years  as  president  of  Rossmore  Leisure  World 
Retirement  Homes,  is  vice  president  of  Gordon  A.  Friesen 
International  in  Washington.  Louis  J.  Bosse,  ’31,  has  for  several 
years  been  managing  director  of  the  Furniture  Mart  of  James¬ 
town,  New  York. 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  small  sample  of  nearly  10,000 
graduates  and  thousands  more  who  were  students  but  did  not 
remain  to  receive  degrees.  The  subject  is  too  broad  for  adequate 
treatment  within  a  few  pages.  Many,  probably  scores  of,  alumni 


equally  worthy  of  mention  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of 
specific  information  about  their  careers  for  which  omission  the 
writer  humbly  asks  their  pardon.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  alumni  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  brought  honor  to  their  Alma  Mater  in  the 
professions,  the  arts,  in  political  and  civil  activities  and  in 
business  and  in  industry.  Their  contribution  to  the  life  of 
Evansville  is  incalcuable  and  to  the  state  and  nation  it  is  not 
inconsiderable. 
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Class  of  1927 


Reunion,  Class  of  1940.  Seated,  left  to  right,  William  Emig,  Everett  Northcut,  Kathryn  Schneider  Blackburn,  Bettye  Johnson  Jeude,  Edgar  Lee 
Katterhenry,  Jay  Leatherman.  Standing,  Frank  Kleiderer,  Ivor  Campbell. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 


Curriculum 


Since  Evansville  College  was,  as  its  first  publication  stated, 
“in  reality  a  continuation  of  Moores  Hill  College,”  and  since  its 
academic  program  was  planned  by  two  men  who  had  served  the 
old  College— President  Hughes  and  Dean  Charles  E.  Torbet— it 
might  be  expected  that  the  new  curriculum  would  be  largely  a 
continuation  of  the  old.  But  it  was  far  from  that.  In  the  interval 
between  1917  and  1919  the  United  States  entered  and  won 
World  War  I,  and  a  new  world  was  in  the  making.  A  paragraph 
from  the  College’s  first  publication,  Information  for  Prospective 
Students ,  issued  in  May,  1919,  stated  in  simple  terms  the 
philosophy  of  its  president,  a  philosophy  which  with  minor 
changes  in  emphasis  has  been  adhered  to  since  that  time. 

The  institution  comes  into  existence  at  an 
auspicious  moment.  The  new  world-to-be  will  call 
for  thousands  of  well-equipped  leaders.  The  educa¬ 
tional  demands  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  not 
those  of  yesterday.  The  late  war  has  laid  new 
emphasis  upon  the  kind  of  education  that  equips 
young  people  for  definite  tasks  of  practical  service. 

The  war  has,  likewise,  taught  the  danger  of  educa¬ 
tion  without  a  soul.  .  .  . 

Evansville  College  will  seek  to  provide  such  a 
training  as  this.  It  will  endeavor  to  provide  a 
background  of  rich  ethical  culture  and  spiritual 
values,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  its  students 
definite  training  for  special  tasks. 

This  publication  gave  the  requirements  for  admission,  which 
nearly  any  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high  school  could  meet; 
for  many  years  there  was  no  requirement  as  to  class  rank.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  no  applicant  was  rejected,  but  few  were.  For  a 
good  many  years  a  student  had  only  to  present  himself  on 
enrollment  day  to  be  admitted.  However,  his  admission  was 
tentative  until  his  transcript  of  credits  was  received. 

No  courses  were  listed  in  the  first  bulletin,  but  a  recom¬ 
mended  program  for  freshmen  was  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Introductory  course  for  freshmen,  one  hour  a  week 

2.  English  Composition,  two  hours 

3.  French,  German,  Latin  or  Spanish,  four  hours 

4.  Mathematics  or  a  science,  four  hours 

5.  Four  or  five  hours  elective 

No  mention  was  made  of  physical  education,  but  it  was  required 
of  all  freshmen  and  sophomores.  While  no  doubt  the  content  of 
the  courses  and  the  teaching  methods  have  changed  greatly  over 
the  fifty  years,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Liberal  Arts  College 
of  the  University  of  Evansville  for  1969-70  advised  the  students 
to  take  almost  exactly  the  same  program,  the  only  change  being 


the  inclusion  of  a  social  science  instead  of  the  elective.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  curriculum  has  remained 
unchanged.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  almost  constantly  changing. 

The  bulletin  for  July,  1919,  announced  the  courses  to  be 
given  the  first  year— 72  courses  in  fourteen  departments. 
Education  led  with  ten  courses.  Biblical  Literature  and  Religious 
Education  followed  with  eight.  There  were  seven  courses  in 
English,  six  each  in  history,  Latin  and  home  economics,  five 
each  in  Greek  and  mathematics.  Other  departments  were 
French,  four;  German,  physics,  Spanish  and  biology,  three  each; 
chemistry,  two;  and  economics,  one. 

Because  of  the  $50,000  gift  of  the  Major  A.  C.  Rosencranz 
family  to  endow  a  department  of  rural  economics,  there  was 
thought  of  having  a  department  of  agriculture.  At  the  Novem¬ 
ber,  1919,  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Indiana  Governor 
James  P.  Goodrich  spoke  of  his  expectation  that  he  could  secure 
the  transfer  to  the  College  of  a  large  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  nearby  State  Hospital  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  No 
further  reference  to  this  possibility  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
College.  Probably  the  governor  could  find  no  legal  way  to  give 
the  land,  and  certainly  the  College  had  no  funds  for  purchase. 

The  July  bulletin  said  that  a  course  in  agriculture  would  be 
given  in  the  spring  for  persons  preparing  to  teach;  undoubtedly 
it  was  a  textbook  course.  The  same  statement  appeared  in  the 
catalog  announcing  courses  for  1920-21,  but  was  then  dropped. 
For  three  years,  from  1923  until  1926,  a  course  entitled 
agricultural  economics  was  offered  in  the  department  of 
economics.  With  the  development  of  a  sociology  department  in 
1920,  a  course  entitled  rural  sociology  was  given.  Ever  since  that 
time  such  a  course  has  been  offered,  but  since  1932  it  has  been 
known  as  rural-urban  sociology. 

While  little  came  of  the  attempt  to  create  a  rural  emphasis  in 
the  College,  another  development  in  the  first  year— a  depart¬ 
ment  of  engineering— prospered  beyond  expectations.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1920,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  asked  President  Hughes 
to  investigate  the  co-operative  or  work-study  plan  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  begun  in  1906  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  In  May  Dean 
Torbet  and  a  committee  of  trustees  visited  the  University.  Their 
report  was  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  program,  and  in 
June  the  department  of  co-operative  engineering  was  approved. 
Students  were  grouped  into  two  sections:  while  one  group  was 
in  classes,  the  other  was  at  work  in  Evansville  industries.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  they  exchanged  places,  the  class  work  being 
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repeated  for  the  benefit  of  the  second  group.  By  carrying 
heavier  than  normal  loads  and  by  attending  summer  sessions, 
students  were  able  to  earn  in  five  years  as  many  credits  as  other 
students  earned  in  four.  In  the  meantime  the  students  were 
gaining  valuable  experience  in  industry  and  usually  were 
self-supporting  by  their  earnings.  Although  only  fourteen 
students  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1920,  within  five  years  the  fall 
enrollment  was  100,  an  increase  of  600  per  cent,  constituting 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  enrollment.  As  is  told  more  fully 
elsewhere,  the  co-operative  program  was  discontinued  in  1931,  a 
two-year  engineering  program  taking  its  place.  But  with  the 
completion  of  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  in  1947, 
the  course  was  re-established  and  has  continued  as  a  strong 
department  since  that  time.  But  co-operative  students  now 
alternate  their  study  and  off-campus  work  by  terms  rather  than 
two-week  periods.  Moreover,  no  student  is  sent  to  a  job  until  he 
has  been  in  classes  for  a  year. 

In  the  summer  session  of  the  first  year,  1920,  more  students 
were  enrolled  than  in  any  other  term  of  the  year.  In  the  first 
few  years  the  summer  session  was  twelve  weeks,  just  as  the 
other  three  terms  of  the  academic  year.  Later  it  was  shortened 
to  eight  weeks,  but  in  1948  when  co-operative  engineering  was 
again  begun,  a  three-week  “intersession”  was  added  so  that 
engineering  students  could  earn  a  full  term’s  credits  in  the 
summer. 

As  early  as  February,  1920,  President  Hughes  spoke  of  the 
need  for  a  department  of  business  administration  to  provide  a 
four-year  course— “not  just  courses  in  typewriting  and  short¬ 
hand,  but  a  complete  course  in  finance,  banking,  business 
management  and  the  larger  problems  of  modern  business.”  It 
was  not  until  the  fall  of  1922  that  such  a  curriculum  was 
announced,  and  then  it  fell  short  of  the  president’s  earlier 
description.  In  1922-23  courses  were  advertised  in  only  nine 
business  subjects;  but  it  was  a  propitious  beginning  for  a 
department  which  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
College,  graduating  between  1926  and  1970  a  total  of  1655 
persons  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration,  in  addition  to  an  unknown  but  considerable 
number  who  were  graduated  between  1932  and  1946,  when  this 
degree  was  not  given,  although  the  same  courses  were  taught. 
Dr.  Waldo  F.  Mitchell,  the  first  Ph.D.  graduate  in  business  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  head  of  the  department  and 
only  teacher.  He  remained  for  three  years,  resigning  in  1925  to 
go  to  Lawrence  College  in  Wisconsin. 

During  the  first  four  years— 1919  to  1923— at  least  four 
different  persons  taught  physical  education  and  attended  to  the 
limited  intercollegiate  athletics  duties  on  a  part-time  basis.  Then 
in  the  fall  of  1923  the  physical  education  department  was 
organized  with  the  coming  of  John  M.  Harmon,  who  later  went 
on  to  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in  physical  education  at 
Boston  University.  With  his  coming,  football  and  baseball  were 
added  to  basketball  as  intercollegiate  sports. 


While  business,  engineering,  and  education  were  growing  in 
enrollment  and  as  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
strictly  liberal  arts  program  was  declining,  two  of  the  traditional 
subjects  of  classical  education— Latin  and  Greek— were  fighting  a 
losing  battle  for  survival.  The  catalog  announcing  courses  for 
1938-39  stated  that  thereafter  Greek  would  be  offered  only  in 
alternate  years  with  no  courses  to  be  taught  in  1938-39.  The 
next  year’s  catalog  lists  no  courses  in  Greek,  although  Dr.  Imri 
M.  Blackburn  was  still  carried  as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Latin  lasted  a  few  years  longer,  the  last  classes  being  taught  in 
1941-42.  The  “ancient  languages”  had  finally  become  the  “dead 
languages”  so  far  as  Evansville  College  was  concerned.  If  tears 
were  shed,  they  were  shed  in  privacy.  However,  twenty  years 
later  a  few  courses  in  Latin  were  again  taught  for  prospective 
teachers. 

After  the  beginning  of  engineering  in  1920  and  business 
administration  in  1922,  the  curriculum  remained  much  the  same 
until  the  reorganization  of  the  College  by  President  Harper  in 
1931,  more  fully  discussed  in  another  chapter.  In  1931  the 
College  was  granting  eleven  different  degrees— the  Bachelor  of 
Arts;  Bachelors  of  Science  in  Business  Administration,  in  Civil 
Engineering,  in  Education,  in  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Mechani¬ 
cal  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Industrial  Science,  Bachelor  of 
Religious  Education;  and  the  professional  degrees  of  Civil, 
Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineer.  By  faculty  and  trustee 
action  only  two  different  degrees  were  granted  after  1931  until 
1940,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  without  the 
field  of  study  designated.  Chemistry  and  home  economics  were 
combined  into  one  department,  as  were  mathematics  and 
physics,  Bible  and  philosophy,  and  sociology  and  economics 
(the  title  business  administration  was  dropped  in  favor  of 
economics).  In  1941  and  1942  only  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
was  given,  but  gradually  the  discontinued  degrees,  except  the 
professional  engineering  degrees,  found  their  way  back;  and  by 
1950  nine  different  degrees  were  being  awarded,  indicating 
faculty  approval  of  the  students’  strong  desire  to  have  their 
degrees  indicate  the  fields  in  which  their  work  was  done,  and 
indicating  also,  perhaps,  that  because  of  faculty  turnover  and 
short  memories,  faculty  decisions  have  a  way  of  going  around  in 
circles  within  a  span  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

This  tendency  is  illustrated  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  a 
course  in  freshman  orientation,  a  course  through  which  the 
faculty  hoped  to  orient  the  student  to  his  new  situation,  to 
inform  him  as  to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  College,  to 
improve  his  study  habits,  and  to  provide  vocational  counsel.  The 
first  published  announcement  of  College  courses  in  July,  1919, 
carried  this  paragraph: 

The  introductory  course  on  the  fundamentals  of 
college  life  will  aim  to  help  the  student  to  adjust 
himself  to  his  new  environment.  The  course  will  , J 

deal  with  such  matters  as  the  purpose  of  a  college  J 

education,  habits  of  study,  the  use  of  libraries,  the 
place  of  athletics,  and  student  finances.  It  will 
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consist  ...  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the 
president  of  the  College  and  others  whom  he  may 
invite  to  address  the  class. 

By  1923  the  course  had  become  Sociology  1,  and  the  president 
had  long  since  discovered  that  his  many  duties  left  no  time  for 
teaching.  By  1931  it  was  College  Introduction  101,  followed  in 
the  second  semester  by  Vocational  and  Educational  Guidance 
102.  In  1938  the  course  disappeared  from  the  catalog,  returning 
in  1950  as  Effective  Living.  It  has  continued  until  the  present, 
but  now  runs  for  only  one  quarter  and  is  again  known  as 
Orientation. 

Considering  its  church  affiliation  and  the  legacy  from 
Moores  Hill,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  discover  that  the  study 
of  Bible  or  religion  was  not  required  for  graduation  until  1927. 
This  requirement  continued  until  1936,  when  Bible  was  made 
optional  and  philosophy  was  required.  A  year  later,  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  E.  M.  McKown,  who  was  completing  his  first  year 
as  head  of  the  department  of  Bible  and  philosophy,  the  faculty 
voted  to  make  the  requirement  in  this  area  either  Bible  or 


philosophy.  This  requirement  was  still  in  effect  in  1970-71. 

It  is  probable  that  the  decision  to  abandon  the  requirement 
of  the  study  of  Bible  or  religion  courses  was  partly  to  make  the 
work  of  the  College  more  palatable  to  Catholic  parents,  who 
were  reluctant  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  where  courses 
in  religion  were  required  of  every  student  and  were  taught  by  a 
Methodist  clergyman. 

This  problem  was  a  difficult  one  later  for  President  Hale, 
who  genuinely  wanted  Evansville  College  to  be  the  college  of  all 
the  people  of  the  community,  and  to  Dr.  McKown,  the  teacher 
in  the  department  at  the  time,  whose  lectures  and  discussions 
could  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented.  Together  they 
sought  and  eventually  found  a  viable  solution.  Their  answer  was 
to  secure  a  local  priest,  Dr.  Charles  Schoettlekotte,  and  a  local 
rabbi,  Dr.  Milton  Greenwald,  to  teach  courses  in  scholastic 
philosophy  and  in  Judaism,  which  students  could  take  to  meet 
their  requirement  in  philosophy.  Begun  in  1948,  the  plan  has 
resulted  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  attendance  of  Catholic 
students.  Although  statistical  information  is  available  only  for  a 
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few  years,  records  show  that  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  in  1919  was  Catholic,  while  in  1958  it  was  almost  17 
per  cent.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  eighteen  and  one  half  per  cent  of 
the  student  body  came  from  Catholic  homes.  The  present 
situation  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  Catholic  students  were  sternly  warned  by  the  bishop  of 
the  Evansville  diocese  not  to  attend  Evansville  College. 

During  World  War  II  medical  technology  was  rapidly 
becoming  professionalized,  and  a  severe  shortage  of  medical 
technologists  led  to  the  development  of  a  curriculum  in  this 
field.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  program  was 
developed  in  cooperation  with  other  institutions  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Dr.  A.  W.  Ratcliffe,  a  local  pathologist,  assisted  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  and  served  as  a  part-time 
assistant  professor  of  biology  from  1944  to  1949.  As  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  faculty  in  June,  1944,  and  approved  by  the 
board  in  July,  the  course  of  study  provides  for  three  years  of 
college  study  in  a  curriculum  heavy  with  courses  in  biology  and 
chemistry,  but  including  also  general  college  courses  in  English, 
foreign  languages,  philosophy,  sociology  and  psychology.  After 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  three  years  of  college  courses,  the 
student  then  begins  a  full  twelve  months  practice  and  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  St.  Mary’s  or  the  Protestant  Deaconess  Hospital 
pathology  laboratories  in  Evansville.  Following  this  year’s  work 
the  student  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Medical  Technology.  In  the  twenty -five  years  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  program  through  1971,  seventy -four  persons  have 
received  this  degree,  more  than  a  third  of  them  in  the  last  six 
years.  Many  of  the  recipients  are  employed  in  hospital  and 
doctors’  laboratories. 

Although  the  years  of  the  administration  of  President 
Smith— 1936  to  1940— were  not  marked  by  any  important 
additions  to  the  curriculum,  two  major  organizational  changes 
were  made.  The  first  was  the  division  of  the  four-year  program 
into  two  two-year  segments— the  junior  college  and  the  senior 
college,  with  the  title  Associate  of  Arts  to  be  conferred  after 
two  years.  This  arrangement  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  lacked  either  the  desire  or  the  funds  for  four  years 
of  college.  But  possibly  because  the  courses  offered  were  general 
and  the  two  years  work  did  not  include  training  in  any 
vocational  field,  students  showed  little  interest  in  the  program, 
and  most  of  those  who  applied  for  the  A.A.  title  continued  for 
the  Bachelor’s  degree.  In  1947  the  term  junior  college  was 
removed  from  the  catalog,  apparently  for  fear  that  the  College 
might  be  thought  to  be  a  junior  college,  as  this  kind  of  higher 
educational  institution  was  beginning  to  multiply  throughout 
the  nation.  However,  terminal  two-year  curricula  remained  in 
the  catalog  under  the  name  of  the  General  College,  and  the 
Associate  of  Arts  titles  continued  to  be  given,  the  only  change 
being  the  elimination  of  the  words  junior  college.  In  recent 
years  most  students  taking  the  Associate  title,  recently  dignified 
as  the  Associate  degree,  have  taken  their  work  in  the  Evening 


Dean  Long,  Head  of  Business  Administration,  Vice-president,  “Mr. 
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College;  and  since  the  addition  of  several  vocational  curricula, 
more  students  are  working  for  these  two-year  degrees.  In  June, 
1971,  thirteen  associate  degrees  were  conferred,  for  a  total  of 
147  since  the  degree  was  first  conferred  in  1939.  Associate 
degrees  are  offered  in  art,  journalism,  music,  religion,  business 
administration,  home  economics,  secretarial  science,  law  en¬ 
forcement,  computer  technology,  engineering,  industrial  super¬ 
vision,  accounting  and  office  administration.  It  appears  that  the 
Associate  degree  program  enrollment  will  continue  to  grow,  but 
slowly  unless  additional  vocational  two-year  terminal  courses 
are  added. 

General  education  has  always  been  a  concern  of  the  faculty 
because  of  the  strong  belief  that  there  are  certain  fields  of 
learning  with  which  every  person  should  have  some  acquain¬ 
tance  if  he  is  to  live  a  full  and  satisfying  life,  regardless  of  his 
occupation.  While  there  have  been  variations  occasionally,  the 
time-honored  subjects  of  English,  natural  science,  social  science, 
Bible  or  philosophy,  physical  education  and  fine  arts  have  been 
relied  upon  to  give  the  student  this  basic  knowledge  of  himself 
and  of  his  world,  past  and  present.  This  is  as  true  in  1971  as  it 
was  in  1919. 

As  the  College  began  programs  in  technical  or  vocational 
fields,  such  as  education,  business  administration  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  quite  naturally  there  were  pressures  exerted  to  permit  more 
technical  courses  at  the  expense  of  general  education,  but  the 
faculty  generally  was  able  to  hold  the  line.  Survey  courses 
covering  large  areas  which  many  colleges  adopted  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  found  no  acceptance  at  Evansville  College, 
primarily,  perhaps,  because  of  lack  of  qualified  faculty  to  teach 
them. 

In  1957,  at  the  request  of  President  Hyde,  the  Lilly 
Endowment  made  a  grant  of  $19,500  to  the  College  to  support  a 
a  thorough  study  of  general  education.  A  faculty  committee  1 
known  as  the  purpose  and  program  committee,  Professor  Ralph 
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H.  Coleman,  chairman,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  study.  Visits 
were  made  to  other  colleges  to  observe  their  programs  and  in 
the  summer  of  1958  a  one -week  workshop  was  conducted  with 
thirteen  faculty  members  participating  and  with  Dr.  Paul  L. 
Dressel  of  Michigan  State  University  as  consultant.  Although  no 
radical  changes  were  made  in  the  general  education  require¬ 
ments,  the  faculty  did  approve  at  least  one  new  approach  to  the 
problem  by  creating  four  inter-departmental  courses.  The  four 
were  fundamentals  of  physical  science,  modern  society,  com¬ 
parative  arts,  and  critical  intellectual  issues.  By  1969,  however, 
only  comparative  arts  and  critical  intellectual  issues  remained 
and  a  course  entitled  computing  science  had  been  added. 

Even  in  the  specialized  schools  of  the  University  general 
education  courses  are  required  although  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  the  hours  required.  Business  administration  with  186  credit 
hours  needed  for  graduation  includes  93  hours  of  non-depart- 
mental  courses.  Engineering,  with  210  needed  for  the  degree, 
requires  only  47  hours  outside  the  departments  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering. 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  early  publications,  as  well  as  the  president’s  reports  to 
the  trustees,  make  it  clear  that  from  the  very  beginning 
President  Hughes  desired  the  College  to  have  a  strong  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  administration,  for  such  a  department  would 
help  the  College  serve  the  needs  of  a  growing  business  and 
industrial  city,  but  three  years  passed  before  the  department 
was  established.  In  the  announcement  of  courses  for  1921-22 
the  president  could  only  say  that  “the  College  plans  to  offer 
courses  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who  desire  to  prepare  for 
business  careers.  Announcement  will  be  made  later.”  Six  courses 
in  economics  were  offered  in  1921-22,  but  the  faculty  list  shows 
no  teacher  of  the  subject.  Those  which  were  actually  given 
(there  was  often  quite  a  difference  between  “offered”  and 
“given”)  may  have  been  taught  by  Walter  A.  Terpenning, 
professor  of  sociology,  and  by  Dean  Torbet. 

But  by  the  summer  of  1922  President  Hughes  had  found  his 
man.  He  was  Waldo  F.  Mitchell,  the  first  Ph.D.  graduate  in 
business  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  the  fall  of  1922  nine 
courses  were  listed  under  the  heading  of  economics  and 
business,  but  the  announcement  for  1923-24  includes  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  business  administration  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
section  of  the  catalog  with  twenty-seven  courses  outlined,  as 
well  as  a  course  of  studies  for  business  majors  for  each  of  the 
four  college  years.  One-half  a  student’s  time  (ninety  quarter  or 
term  hours)  was  devoted  to  professional  business  studies.  Sixty 
hours  were  required  in  English,  natural  science,  psychology, 
social  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  remaining  thirty  hours 
were  elective.  There  was  no  provision  for  specializing;  each 
business  major  took  every  one  of  the  twenty-seven  courses 
given. 


In  the  catalog  statement  of  1923  concerning  the  new 
department,  the  desire  of  President  Hughes  to  serve  the 
community  is  again  evident. 

RELATION  TO  PRACTICAL  AFFAIRS 

The  College  is  admirably  situated  in  a  city  of 
100,000  people  and  many  industries.  ...  A  close 
cooperation  is  being  developed  between  the  business 
interests  of  the  city  and  surrounding  territory  and 
the  department  of  Business  Administration.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  not  only  come  in  contact  with  practical 
affairs,  but  will  have  opportunity  to  earn  their  way 
at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  The  faculty  of  the 

department  seeks  to  serve  the  business  interests  of 
the  city  by  conducting  classes  for  businessmen.  .  . 

AIM  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  work  in  Business  Administration  provides  a 
thorough  training  in  business  and  at  the  same  time  a 
liberal  education.  .  .  .  It  is  much  broader  and  more 
fundamental  than  such  courses  as  “business  col¬ 
leges”  have  to  offer,  in  that  it  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  a  view  of  all  phases  of  business  problems.  It 
is  intended  to  give  such  training  as  a  business 
executive  will  need,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
student  with  ability  and  ambition  will  develop  into 
an  executive. 

There  was  no  important  change  in  the  department’s  offering 
for  several  years.  By  1928-29  the  College  had  changed  to  the 
semester  system,  but  the  requirement  remained  that  half  the 
student’s  work— 60  semester  hours— be  in  business  subjects. 
Thirty  credit  hours  were  required  in  English,  science,  Bible, 
philosophy  and  psychology.  The  remaining  thirty  hours  were 
elective. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  College  by  President  Harper  in 
1931,  when  the  semi-autonomous  departments  of  engineering, 
education,  and  business  were  pushed  back  into  the  framework 
of  the  liberal  arts  college,  the  department  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  became  the  department  of  economics  and  sociology,  but 
the  courses  in  economics  in  1931-32  were  exactly  the  same  as 
were  given  in  1930-31  under  the  heading  of  business  administra¬ 
tion.  However,  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  business  were 
reduced  from  sixty  semester  hours  to  forty  with  the  provision 
that  an  additional  fifteen  hours  must  be  from  the  social  science 
group,  which  included  sociology,  history,  education,  and 
psychology.  Approximately  fifty  hours  were  required  in  the 
liberal  arts  subjects  of  English,  physical  sciences,  Bible  and 
philosophy,  orientation  and  the  social  sciences  and  fifteen  hours 
were  elective.  Thus  the  president  had  reduced  materially  the 
number  of  hours  in  business  subjects  required  for  a  degree.  Yet 
by  selecting  his  elective  courses  from  the  department,  the 
student  could  still  earn  almost  as  many  hours  in  business  as  had 
been  required  previously.  But  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Business  Administration  had  been  abolished,  the  last  ones 
being  given  in  1931.  Sixteen  years  passed  before  the  degree  was 
again  conferred  in  1947. 


There  were  few  changes  in  department  requirements  or 
offerings  during  the  1930’s,  except  that  in  1936-37  a  four-year 
course  in  secretarial  science  was  added,  which  proved  to  be  of 
limited  interest  except  to  young  women  who  wished  to  teach 
commercial  subjects  in  high  school.  During  this  period  also  a 
curriculum  in  industrial  science  was  outlined.  It  consisted  of  the 
two  years  of  engineering  which  remained  in  the  curriculum  after 
the  reorganization  of  1931  and  business  subjects  to  be  taken  in 
the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
courses  in  economics  and  in  secretarial  science.  The  term 
business  administration  also  returned  in  the  discussion  of 
requirements  for  graduation,  but  the  courses  continued  to  be 
listed  as  economics.  In  the  announcement  of  courses  for 
1938-39  an  introductory  statement  again  appears,  using  some  of 
the  language  used  in  the  catalog  for  1923  as  quoted  above. 

In  1946  as  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  poured  in,  seeking  a 
college  education  under  the  provisions  of  the  “G.I.  Bill,”  the 
department  underwent  a  major  revision.  Majors  were  established 
in  economics,  accounting,  finance,  management,  marketing  and 
secretarial  science,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  was 
restored.  Specific  courses  totaling  27  semester  hours  were 
required,  as  well  as  33  hours  additional  elected  in  business 
subjects.  The  usual  liberal  arts  subjects  of  English,  natural 
science,  Bible  or  philosophy,  social  science  were  also  required, 
and  provision  was  made  for  liberal  arts  electives.  A  total  of  62 
courses  were  given  in  the  six  majors  for  a  total  of  201  semester 
credit  hours.  The  staff  increased  to  nine  persons  from  three  only 
three  years  earlier. 

As  the  College,  now  a  University,  began  its  fifty-third  year 
in  1971,  twenty-two  instructors  were  teaching  in  six  depart¬ 
ments  of  what  had  in  1968  become  the  School  of  Business 
Administration.  They  were  teaching  a  total  of  274  quarter 
credit  hours.  The  required  hours  for  the  degree  were  again 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  hours  for  graduation, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  courses  in  English,  natural  science, 
mathematics,  social  science,  fine  arts  and  philosophy  or  religion. 

With  four  different  men  heading  the  department  in  seven 
years,  the  first  years  of  this  department  gave  little  evidence  of 
the  prominent  place  it  would  have  in  the  development  of  the 
College  nor  of  the  prestige  it  would  eventually  achieve.  When 
the  department  was  created  in  1922,  Dr.  Mitchell  organized 
courses  which  were  progressive  for  that  time,  though  much 
more  limited  than  offerings  in  later  years.  He  was  followed  in 
1925  by  John  B.  Watkins,  who  was  a  Master  of  Arts  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  remained  only  for  the  year 
1925-26  and  was  succeeded  by  James  R.  Jackson.  Like  the  two 
men  before  him  Professor  Jackson  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago;  he  and  Watkins  had  received  their 
Master’s  degrees  in  the  same  class  in  1924.  Also  like  the  others 
his  tenure  was  short,  in  his  case  two  years.  Jackson  resigned  in 
1928  to  teach  in  St.  Louis  University.  The  fourth  man  to  head 
the  department  and  to  round  out  the  seven  years,  not  of  famine 


but  of  uncertainty,  was  L.  D.  Thompson,  also  a  University  of 
Chicago  graduate.  The  fact  that  all  four  of  these  men  were  from 
the  business  administration  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  had  taken  similar  if  not  identical  courses  there  probably 
contributed  to  some  degree  of  consistent  teaching  in  the 
department  in  spite  of  changes  in  personnel. 

In  1929  Professor  Dean  Long,  a  member  of  the  economics 
faculty  of  DePauw  University,  came  to  teach  in  the  summer 
session— and  stayed  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  graduated 
from  Simpson  College  in  1924  and  from  Harvard  University  in 
1926  with  a  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration.  He 
was  department  head  from  1929  until  1949,  when  he  was 
named  vice  president  and  director  of  adult  education.  However, 
when  in  1951  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  headship  of  the 
department,  he  took  over  these  added  responsibilities  again  until 

Dean  Long  undoubtedly  had  more  acquaintences  and  more 
friends  in  Evansville,  especially  among  businessmen,  than  any 
other  person  who  has  ever  been  on  the  staff,  not  excepting  the 
presidents.  For  thirteen  years,  beginning  in  1954,  he  conducted 
an  evening  course  known  as  corporate  policy  and  management 
seminar,  in  which  literally  hundreds  of  presidents,  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  general  managers,  sales  managers,  controllers,  treasurers 
and  other  top  management  persons  of  Evansville  business  and 
industry  participated.  Class  lists  for  those  years  show  a  total  of 
369  enrollments  from  91  firms  and  read  like  a  Who’s  Who  of 
Evansville  business  and  industry.  Virtually  every  large  company 
and  many  small  ones  benefited  from  this  service  to  the 
community. 

Long’s  service  to  the  College  and  the  community  as  director 
of  adult  education  was  so  extensive  that  one  wonders  how  one 
man  could  have  accomplished  so  much.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Evening  College,  beginning  in  1940,  he  was  its 
director,  in  fact  if  not  always  in  name,  and  he  maintained  a 
close  contact  with  it  until  his  retirement  in  1967.  After  the 
reorganization  of  the  engineering  department  in  1947  and  for 
ten  years  or  more,  he  had  an  informal  supervisory  relationship 
to  the  department;  and  it  was  he  who  initiated  the  co-op 
engineering  scholarship  program,  through  which  Evansville 
industries  each  year  assist  ten  or  more  freshmen  through  their 
first  year.  When  the  Center  for  Industrial  Relations  was  begun  in 
1953,  it  was  Dean  Long  who  saw  it  through  its  first  critical 
years,  with  the  assistance  of  William  F.  Affolder,  its  first 
director,  1954  to  1955.  This  is  largely  an  off-campus  program 
which  provides  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  Evansville  industries 
in  management,  including  such  courses  as  building  effective 
communications,  practicing  supervision,  managerial  economics, 
improving  work  performance,  labor  relations  and  many  others. 

In  1948  Professor  Long  with  Dr.  Marvin  Hartig  and 
President  Hale  developed  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
cooperation  with  Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities,  in  which  / 
graduate  courses  were  given  through  the  facilities  of  the  Evening 
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College.  Through  this  Center  an  organized  program  of  graduate 
courses  was  available  in  Evansville  for  the  first  time.  Professor 
Long  was  largely  responsible  for  the  negotiations  and  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Indiana  and  Purdue. 

Beginning  in  1929  Professor  Long  taught  the  courses  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  teaching  scores  of  Evansville 
banking  employees,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  positions  of 
leadership  in  their  banks.  In  1953  this  non-college  program  was 
integrated  into  the  Evansville  Evening  College,  and  all  courses 
now  carry  regular  college  credit. 

Long  was  deeply  involved  in  another  major  development  of 
the  College,  the  creation  of  the  School  of  Nursing  in  1953.  Here 
also  he  had  a  supervisory  relationship  to  the  project  and  was  the 
liaison  between  the  school  and  the  hospitals  in  which  the 
clinical  teaching  was  done.  He  became  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
study  of  the  profession  of  nursing  that  in  1968  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  a  position  which 
he  still  holds. 

Long  also  played  a  major  part  in  the  development  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  College.  From  1936  until  1940  he 
was  the  unpaid  business  manager  of  athletics  at  a  time  when 
community  support  was  lacking  but  which  he  succeeded  in 
developing.  In  1940  he  took  the  lead  to  reorganize  the  board  of 
control  for  athletics  and  was  its  chairman  for  fifteen  years.  For 
eighteen  years  he  was  the  faculty  representative  successively  to 
three  athletic  conferences— the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Association,  the  Ohio  Valley  Conference  and  the  Indiana 
Collegiate  Conference.  He  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  O.V.C.  for  four  years  and  chairman  for  two. 
He  was  vice  president  and  then  president  of  the  I.C.C.  Alumni 
will  remember  his  efforts  to  improve  student  morale  at  a  time 
when  athletics  were  at  a  low  point.  This  often  even  included 
leading  yells  at  pep  sessions.  His  interest  in  students  went  far 
beyond  his  teaching  and  his  activities  in  athletics.  He  and  his 
wife  Katherine  (EC  ’36)  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
attend  the  all-campus  social  events  and  to  serve  as  chaperones 
whenever  asked. 

He  probably  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  faculty  in 
community  organizations  and  in  state  and  national  professional 
organizations.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Indiana 
Academy  of  Social  Science  when  it  was  organized  in  1929  and 
was  its  president  in  the  1943-44  year.  For  seven  years  beginning 
in  1943  Professor  Long  was  an  informal  representative  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  visiting 
ten  colleges  each  year  to  stimulate  self-study  by  the  institutions. 
The  program  began  as  a  study  of  teacher  education  in  liberal 
arts  colleges,  but  soon  expanded  into  a  study  of  the  entire 
institution.  His  visits  helped  colleges  to  share  their  experiences 
and  develop  guidelines  for  institutional  improvement. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  progress  and  expansion  of  the 
College,  especially  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  one  wonders 
what  the  institution  would  be  had  not  Professor  Long  come  to 


teach  in  the  summer  of  1929  and  been  invited  to  remain. 
Probably  no  other  one  person  has  served  the  College  in  so  many 
capacities  and  so  well.  He  fully  deserves  the  title  given  him  by 
the  newspapers  of  Mr.  Evansville  College.  A  person  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  College— now  the  University— might  ask 
why  was  Professor  Long  not  replaced  when  he  retired.  The 
answer  is  simple  and  obvious  to  the  initiated.  The  many 
elements  of  the  College  for  which  he  had  worked  so  long  and 
effectively— the  Evening  College,  the  Center  for  Industrial 
Relations,  the  engineering  department,  the  Center  for  Advanced 
Study,  the  School  of  Nursing,  his  own  department  of  business 
administration— all  had  grown  to  maturity  and  positions  of 
permanence;  and  for  this  growth  and  maturity  much  of  the 
credit  belongs  to  him.  After  thirty-eight  years  on  the  College 
staff  in  a  variety  of  positions  his  work  was  done.  He  retired  in 
1967  as  professor  emeritus  of  business  and  economics.  In  1964, 
as  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  a  long  career,  Simpson  College 
honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

When  Professor  Long  became  vice  president  in  1949  and 
relinquished  the  headship  of  his  department,  he  was  followed  by 
Paul  R.  Busey.  Busey  was  graduated  from  Illinois  College  in 
1930  and  earned  anM.A.  degree  in  1936  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  came  to  the  College  in  1946  after  service  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  II  as  a  lieutenant,  the  skipper  of  an  L.S.T.  In  1951 
he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  additional  graduate  work. 
At  this  point  Dean  Long  resumed  the  headship,  and  when  Busey 
elected  not  to  return,  Long  continued  until  the  appointment  of 
Claude  H.  Slusher  in  1955.  A  graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
with  a  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  degrees,  Slusher  had  joined  the 
faculty  in  1948  as  assistant  professor  of  marketing.  He  remained 
until  1958,  when  he  resigned  to  go  to  Carroll  College  in 
Waukesha  in  Wisconsin. 

The  eighth  and  final  head  of  the  department  is  Dr.  Ray 
Arensman,  a  1943  graduate  of  Evansville  College,  who  earned  a 
Master’s  degree  in  1950  and  a  Doctor  of  Education  (Business) 
from  Indiana  University  in  1955.  It  is  safe  to  call  him  the  last 
head  of  the  department  because  in  1968  the  department  became 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  and  Dr.  Arensman  was 
named  its  dean.  For  nine  years  Dr.  Arensman  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  School  of  Business  of  Indiana  University,  rising  from 
instructor  to  assistant  professor. 

Under  Dean  Arensman’s  direction  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  advanced  rapidly  and  became  more  clearly  a 
professional  school,  although  he  has  held  firmly  to  the  concept 
that  the  prospective  business  executive  must  have  a  broad 
education  in  the  humanities  and  some  understanding  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Approximately  one-half  the  hours  required 
for  graduation  are  therefore  outside  the  business  subjects.  He 
has  guided  the  school  also  in  the  development  of  a  graduate 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  first  graduate  of  this  program,  B.  Michael  Beeler, 
received  his  degree  in  1970,  and  twenty-four  more  were 
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graduated  in  1971. 

Dean  Arensman  has  had  more  than  30  articles  published  in 
professional  magazines,  has  contributed  chapters  for  five  text¬ 
books  and  has  been  the  co-editor  of  two  editions  of  the 
National  Business  Education  Year  Book.  He  has  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  four  universities  and  has  been  a  consultant  to 
numerous  Indiana  Corporations.  In  1969  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  of  Evansville. 

In  1969  Dr.  Clifford  E.  Stone,  professor  of  marketing,  was 
named  assistant  dean  of  the  school.  He  was  graduated  from 
Evansville  College  in  1939  and  received  the  M.B.A.  degree  from 
Indiana  University  in  1958  and  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1968.  He  is  also  an  Indiana  certified  public  accountant. 
He  has  been  on  the  University  staff  since  1958. 

From  1922  to  1970,  almost  one-hundred  men  and  women 
have  held  full-time  teaching  assignments  in  this  department. 
Obviously  only  a  few  can  receive  individual  mention  although 
the  records  are  complete  in  the  archives  of  the  University. 

Since  the  conversion  of  the  department  in  to  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  five  departments  have  been  created. 
The  departments  and  their  heads  are : 

Accounting  and  finance,  Allen  B.  Bess,  graduate  of  Missouri 
Valley  College  with  Master’s  degree  and  additional  work  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  is  also  an  Indiana  C.P.A.  and  has  been 
at  Evansville  since  1963. 

Economics,  Dr.  Mau  Sung  Tsai,  a  graduate  of  National 
Taiwan  University.  He  has  a  Master’s  degree  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  a  Ph.D.  from  Southern  Illinois  University.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  1964. 

Management  and  General  business,  Dr.  David  Eldredge, 
graduate  of  Iowa  State  University  and  holding  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  from  Ohio  State  University.  Dr.  Eldredge  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  management  and  operations  research  in 
industry.  He  holds  the  Mead  Johnson  professorship  of  manage¬ 
ment,  which  was  endowed  by  the  Mead  Johnson  Foundation  in 
1968. 

Marketing,  Professor  Millard  L.  Pace,  a  graduate  of  Evans¬ 
ville  College  in  1956.  He  has  a  Master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  will  soon  receive  the  Ph.D.  He  joined 
the  faculty  in  1959. 

Office  administration  and  business  education,  Robert  F. 
Martin,  M.B.A.  Indiana  University,  1956.  He  is  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year  on  the  faculty. 

William  F.  Affolder,  a  Rector  Scholar  graduate  of  DePauw 
University  and  holding  a  Master  of  Science  and  Master  of 
Commercial  Science  from  Indiana  University,  came  to  Evansville 
College  in  1948  after  nearly  four  years  of  service  in  the  Army 
Air  Force.  As  mentioned  elsewhere  he  became  director  of  the 
Center  for  Industrial  Relations  in  1954,  but  retained  his 
professorship  in  the  department  until  his  resignation  in  1965  to 
enter  private  industry  in  personnel  work. 

A  long-time  member  of  the  faculty  was  Lawrence  W. 


Anderson,  who  had  completed  twenty-two  years  on  the  staff 
when  he  died  November  20,  1967,  at  age  sixty.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  in  Neu  Chapel  on  November  22,  the  first  to  be 
held  there.  He  was  born  in  Kansas  and  was  graduated  from 
Southwestern  College  in  that  state.  In  1938  he  received  a 
Master’s  degree  from  Northwestern  University.  He  had  studied 
also  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  His  subjects  were  economics  and  finance.  In  1966  he 
was  on  a  Sabbatical  leave  for  travel  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Europe,  during  which  he  made  a  study  of  the  growth  of 
consumer  finance  in  those  areas. 

A  new  member  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
faculty  in  the  fall  of  1970  was  Dr.  Richard  A.  Farrar.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University,  from  which  he  has  the  B.S., 
M.B.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees.  He  had  had  experience  as  a  bank 
economist  with  New  York  banks,  including  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  and  with  the  City  College  of  New  York.  At  Evansville  he 
is  the  first  person  to  occupy  the  Edward  J.  Fehn  chair  of 
economics,  which  was  endowed  in  1968  by  a  large  bequest  from 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Fehn  and  his  wife,  Flora  C.  Fehn. 

As  is  true  of  most  of  the  departments,  many  of  the  staff 
have  left  Evansville  for  more  prestigious  schools.  One  was 
Professor  Emerson  Henke,  who  after  eight  years  went  to  Baylor 
University  where  in  1968  he  became  dean  of  the  Hankamer 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Henke  while  at  Evansville 
demonstrated  that  he  was  a  man  of  several  talents.  From  1940 
to  1943,  in  addition  to  teaching  accounting  and  economics,  he 
was  the  first  paid  business  manager  of  athletics,  on  a  part-time 
basis.  In  March,  1943,  he  became  manager  for  the  College’s 
Navy  V-5  pilot  training  facilities  in  the  former  CCC  camp  in 
Audubon  Park  near  Henderson,  Kentucky.  At  the  same  time 
and  until  1946  he  was  the  part-time  basketball  coach  for  the 
reduced  schedule  during  World  War  II.  When  the  Navy  program 
ended  in  1944,  Henke  returned  to  teaching,  and  in  1948  he 
resigned  to  go  to  Baylor  University.  He  was  graduated  from 
Evansville  College  in  1937  and  has  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Indiana 
University.  His  wife,  the  former  Beatrice  Arney,  ’38,  was  a 
member  of  the  College  staff  for  two  years  as  secretary  to  the 
business  manager  of  the  College. 

The  member  of  the  department  whose  tenure  most  nearly 
approaches  that  of  Dean  Long  is  James  A.  Julian,  associate 
professor  of  management,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1947.  He  was 
graduated  from  Evansville  College  in  1941  and  in  1942  received 
the  Industrial  Administration  degree  from  the  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Like  many  other  colleges,  Evansville  College  has  recruited 
members  of  the  faculty  from  among  the  many  military  officers 
who  remained  in  services  after  World  War  II  until  eligible  for 
retirement.  Among  these  was  Lt.  Colonel  Frazer  W.  Rodman, 
who  came  to  Evansville  in  1959  as  associate  professor  of 
management.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1930 
with  the  degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  While  in  the  service  he 
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had  earned  an  M.B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  army  service  had  been  principally  in  management, 
working  in  Ordinance  and  with  army  contractors.  After  eight 
years  here  he  resigned  to  be  director  of  procurement  for  Florida 
Technological  University,  which  was  then  being  organized  in 
Orlando,  Florida.  After  two  very  strenuous  years,  he  died 
October  12,  1969,  following  a  heart  attack. 

Several  women  have  taught  the  secretarial  sciences  courses 
in  the  division  of  the  school  now  known  as  the  department  of 
office  administration  and  business  education.  Mrs.  Lucile 
Springer  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  subject  when  secretarial 
work  was  first  offered  in  1936.  A  woman  of  exceptional 
personality  and  charm,  she  set  a  standard  for  teachers  who 
followed.  She  remained  until  1944,  when  she  entered  Indiana 
University  for  additional  graduate  work.  She  did  not  return  to 
Evansville,  but  went  to  Oklahoma  where  she  became  Mrs.  Thad 
Hummel.  She  died  prematurely  in  April,  1965. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  work  in  the  department  of  education  at  Evansville 
resumed  just  about  where  it  had  ended  at  Moores  Hill.  In 
October,  1919,  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  courses 
of  study  for  elementary  teachers.  Requirements  for  teachers’ 
licenses  were  quite  simple,  though  they  were  an  improvement 
over  the  early  days  of  Moores  Hill  when  virtually  anyone  who 
could  pass  a  simple  examination  could  teach.  In  1919  a  person 
who  had  attended  a  college  for  as  long  as  twelve  weeks  could 
obtain  a  Class  A  certificate  for  elementary  school  teaching  if  he 
had  completed  twenty  quarter  credit  hours  in  the  following 
courses:  introduction  to  education,  one  “common  school 
branch,”  one  course  in  English,  one  course  in  biology,  plus 
physical  education  and  a  course  in  music,  drawing  or  penman¬ 
ship.  The  Class  B  Certificate  required  two  quarters  of  work. 

But  more  elementary  teachers  enrolled  in  the  two-year 
Normal  Course,  in  which  forty-five  of  the  ninety-three  hours 
required  were  in  professional  subjects.  The  College  also  offered 
a  four-year  course,  taken  mainly  by  students  preparing  for  high 
school  teaching.  However,  at  this  time  the  Indiana  Licensing 
laws  were  quite  lax,  and  as  late  as  1923  a  college  graduate  who 
had  taken  one  course  in  education  could  teach  any  subject  in 
high  school  in  which  he  could  pass  an  examination.  A  new 
licensing  law  went  into  effect  soon  thereafter,  and  since  then  the 
state  has  had  one  of  the  more  exacting  laws  in  the  nation. 

At  that  time  and  for  a  good  many  more  years  the  minimum 
preparation  for  an  elementary  teacher  in  the  Evansville  public 
schools  was  the  two-year  normal  course.  But  in  June,  1935, 
President  Harper  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  a  decline  in 
the  enrollment  of  this  course.  In  1929-30  it  accounted  for 
nearly  twelve  per  cent  of  the  College  enrollment.  By  1935  it  had 
declined  to  four  per  cent.  President  Harper  told  the  trustees  that 
the  two-year  program  should  be  discontinued,  saying,  “It  is  my 


conviction  that  the  elementary  teacher  should  be  as  thoroughly 
trained  as  the  high  school  teacher.”  In  March,  1936,  the  faculty 
acted  on  the  president’s  advice  and  agreed  that  no  two-year 
course  students  would  be  accepted  after  September,  1936.  For 
many  years,  the  summer  session  enrollments  remained  high  as 
teachers,  urged  by  school  superintendents  to  increase  their 
training,  returned  year  after  year  to  earn  their  degrees. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been  an  unusual  degree  of 
cooperation  between  the  College  department  of  education  and 
the  public  school  system.  An  undetermined  but  very  large 
number  of  teachers  in  the  Evansville  and  Vanderburgh  County 
schools  are  graduates  of  the  College,  and  many  more  have 
received  a  part  of  their  education  at  Evansville.  Of  the 
approximately  one  hundred  new  teachers  employed  each  year, 
about  one-half  are  Evansville  graduates. 

Evansville  College  students  who  are  candidates  for  teachers’ 
licenses  do  their  practice  teaching  in  the  Evansville  public 
schools,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in 
the  Middle  West.  In  this  regard  also  the  cooperation  of  the 
public  schools  with  the  College  has  been  exceptional.  In  1958 
practice  teaching  was  changed  from  part-time  covering  three 
quarters  to  full-time  for  one  quarter. 

Throughout  the  fifty  years  approximately  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  College’s  enrollment  has  been  in  the  department  of 
education,  the  figure  ranging  from  a  low  of  seventeen  per  cent 
in  1947  to  thirty -eight  per  cent  in  1963,  but  usually  being 
between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  per  cent.  In  the  last  ten 
years  it  has  not  dropped  below  thirty-four  per  cent. 

In  the  fall  of  1957  the  College  sought  accreditation  for  its 
department  of  education  from  the  National  Council  for  Accredi¬ 
tation  of  Teacher  Education.  Following  an  examination  by  an 
inspection  team,  President  Hyde  was  able  to  tell  the  faculty  in 
April,  1958,  that  full  accreditation  had  been  granted.  At  this 
time  only  three  other  schools  in  Indiana  were  accredited. 

In  1962  the  State  Board  of  Education  approved  a  curricu¬ 
lum  for  nursing  education  through  which  nurse-teachers  could 
meet  their  license  requirements.  In  1967  the  board  also 
approved  curricula  for  reading  specialists  and  school  counselors. 

Courses  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree  in  education  were 
approved  in  1965  after  an  inspection  by  a  team  of  educators 
from  the  North  Central  Association.  The  report  of  the  examin¬ 
ing  team  from  the  Association  was  most  complimentary.  In  part 
it  read: 

The  administrative  personnel  of  the  College  give 
every  evidence  of  being  perceptive,  knowledgeable, 
well-respected  leaders  in  the  academic  community 
and  in  the  total  community  of  Evansville.  .  .  .  The 
Graduate  Council  gives  every  evidence  of  having 
initiated  a  well  planned  program.  .  .  .  Criteria  for 
selection  of  graduate  faculty  members  in  concept  is 
acceptable.  College  budget  and  finance  structures 
are  excellent.  .  .  .  Goals  and  objectives  of  the 
institution  are  appropriate  to  the  institution  and 
programs  which  are  currently  being  implemented 
and  are  compatible  to  the  clientele  which  the 
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College  serves.  Institutional  studies  are  in  depth,  of 
high  quality,  and  are  adequate  in  number. 

Investment  management  and  budget  control 
practices  and  procedures  are  excellent.  The  institu¬ 
tion  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  providing  full 
calendar  year  utilization  of  plant,  faculty,  and 
facilities.  The  summer  program  is  well  developed, 
and  supported,  the  Community  College  is  impres¬ 
sive,  and  the  regular  academic  year  program  is  in  the 
judgment  of  the  examiners,  a  program  of  good 
quality  and  designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
undergraduate  clientele.  .  .  .  Plant  maintenance  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Student  records  in  the  Regis¬ 
trar’s  Office  are  most  adequate.  .  .  .  Faculty 

personnel  folders  available  in  the  President’s  Office 
are  current  and  of  excellent  quality.  .  .  .  The 
undergraduate  student  body  gives  evidence  of  being 
serious  in  purpose,  studious,  and  able. 

Enrollment  increased  rapidly  until  in  the  fall  of  1970  more 
than  600  students  were  working  toward  the  Master’s  degree  and 
558  had  been  conferred  in  the  six  years,  1966  to  1971 
including  those  enrolled  for  the  Master’s  degree  in  business 
administration. 

Eight  persons,  two  of  them  women,  have  been  heads  of  the 
department  of  education  since  its  organization.  When  the 
College  opened  in  September,  1919,  the  work  in  education  was 
in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel  R.  Burton,  who  for  several  years  had 
conducted  an  elementary  teacher  training  program  for  the  local 
public  school  system.  But  she  served  for  only  a  few  months, 
dying  in  March,  1920.  She  was  succeeded  by  Arvil  S.  Barr,  a 
native  of  Warrick  County,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University  with 
additional  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  was  warmly 
received  by  the  faculty  and  by  the  Evansville  school  system,  but 
he  resigned  July  31,  1921,  to  become  director  of  instruction  in 
the  Detroit  public  schools.  In  1924  he  became  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1962,  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
the  University  and  in  several  professional  organizations. 

His  successor  on  the  faculty  was  a  man  who  was  to  have  as 
long  a  tenure  as  Barr’s  had  been  brief.  Alfred  B.  Cope  was  head 
of  the  department  from  1921  until  1927,  but  he  remained  on 
the  staff  until  1952,  when  he  retired  after  serving  for  31  years. 
In  1939  he  became  professor  of  psychology.  Until  1945  there 
was  a  combined  department  of  education  and  psychology,  but 
in  1945  psychology  became  a  separate  department.  In  his  31 
years  Professor  Cope  had  taught  many  hundreds  of  prospective 
teachers.  He  was  retired  as  professor  emeritus  of  psychology. 

Homer  L.  Humke  came  to  Evansville  College  in  September, 
1923,  as  assistant  professor  of  education.  He  was  35  years  of 
age,  a  graduate  of  Tri-State  College  (Indiana)  and  had  a  Master’s 
degree  from  Indiana  University.  He  had  also  attended  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard  University.  He  originated  a 
new  plan  for  practice-teaching  by  elementary  teachers,  which 
the  College  adopted  in  1926.  Until  this  time  students  had  spent 
one  hour  per  day  for  twenty-four  weeks  in  practice  teaching. 
The  new  plan  placed  them  in  a  real  teaching  situation  under  the 


direction  of  a  training  teacher  for  a  full  day  for  eighteen  weeks. 

In  1927  Professor  Humke  was  made  head  of  the  department, 
and  in  1933  he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  Francis  Joseph  Reitz  High  School  in  Evansville. 
Because  of  difficulties  which  developed  during  the  year  at  the 
high  school,  President  Harper  was  reluctant  to  have  Professor 
Humke  return  to  the  faculty  but  compromised  by  offering  a 
one-year  appointment,  which  was  accepted.  However,  late  in  the 
summer  of  1934  Professor  Humke  resigned  to  become  educa¬ 
tional  director  for  Servel,  Inc.,  an  Evansville  manufacturer  of  gas 
and  electric  refrigerators.  Later  he  became  a  consultant  to 
several  industries  in  Indianapolis. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  faculty  while  Professor  Humke 
was  on  leave,  President  Harper  secured  Dr.  Charles  E.  Reeves, 
who  had  earned  his  Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  University.  Like  his  somewhat  better 
known  brother,  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  he  had  done  a  good  deal 
of  educational  survey  work  for  colleges,  states,  and  cities. 
Following  Professor  Humke’s  resignation  in  1934,  Dr.  Reeves 
became  head  of  the  department,  remaining  until  February, 
1940,  when  he  resigned  to  join  a  firm  of  educational  consul¬ 
tants. 

Dr.  Reeves  was  followed  by  Dr.  Adolph  W.  Aleck,  also  a 
Ph.D.  graduate  of  Columbia  University.  A  person  of  considera¬ 
ble  erudition,  having  taught  German,  psychology,  Greek  and 
Latin  in  addition  to  education,  he  was  not  happy  with  his 
position  in  Evansville  College,  and  he  was  not  offered  re-ap¬ 
pointment  in  1942. 

New  vigor  came  to  the  department  with  the  appointment  in 
1942  of  Miss  Lucile  Jones,  a  teacher  in  the  College  since  1928. 
Miss  Jones  was  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  positive  opinions, 
and  she  was  endowed  with  a  large  amount  of  common  sense. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University  and  had  taught  for 
several  years  in  the  Louisville,  Kentucky,  public  schools,  where 
Zenos  E.  Scott,  M.H.C.  ’10,  was  superintendent  of  schools.  Her 
experience  in  the  public  schools  gave  her  practical  knowledge  of 
the  essentials  of  teacher  education.  Her  rapport  with  teachers 
and  principals  in  the  Evansville  schools  led  to  a  period  of  close 
cooperation  and  mutual  respect  between  the  College  and  the 
schools,  something  which  had  occasionally  been  lacking  in 
earlier  years.  Teachers  trained  under  her  leadership  were  eagerly 
sought  by  school  administrators  throughout  Indiana  and  else¬ 
where.  In  1960  Miss  Jones  retired  as  professor  emeritus  of 
education  after  a  tenure  of  thirty-two  years,  eighteen  as  head  of 
the  department. 

Following  Miss  Jones  as  department  head  was  Dr.  Earl  M. 
Tapley,  a  man  of  mature  years  and  of  varied  experience  as  a 
high  school  principal  and  as  a  college  professor,  dean  and  vice 
president.  Dr.  Tapley  was  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

His  Master’s  degree  was  from  George  Peabody  College  and  his  J 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  came  to  Evansville  ' 
College  in  1957  as  professor  of  education  and  was  the  logical 
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successor  to  Miss  Jones  when  she  retired  three  years  later.  An 
able  and  experienced  administrator,  he  has  guided  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  its  transition  into  a  College  of  Education,  becoming  the 
first  dean  of  the  school  in  1968.  When  the  College  began 
graduate  work  in  1965  (its  first  since  the  abortive  program  in 
the  early  twenties),  Dr.  Tapley  was  named  the  director  of 
graduate  studies,  and  in  1971  he  became  dean  of  the  new 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  He  has  brought  a  high  degree  of 
professional  skill  and  experience  to  all  his  positions.  Since  the 
College  of  Education,  unlike  the  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  has  no  separate  departments,  the  title  of  department  head 
was  discontinued  in  1968.  Since  coming  to  Evansville,  Dr. 
Tapley  has  become  one  of  the  strong  leaders  in  teacher 
education  in  Indiana  and  has  served  on  state  committees  and 
commissions  for  the  improvement  of  teacher  education. 

In  June,  1970,  Dr.  Leland  W.  Moon  was  honored  by  the 
faculty  on  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  as  a  member  of 
the  education  department  faculty.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  he  received  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  1941 
from  Columbia  University.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
director  of  secondary  education. 

Since  1960  Dr.  Wilma  C.  Shafer,  an  Evansville  College 
graduate  with  Master’s  and  Doctor  of  Education  degrees  from 
Indiana  University,  has  been  in  charge  of  elementary  education. 
She  came  to  the  College  from  the  public  schools  of  Evansville. 
Joining  the  College  faculty  as  assistant  professor,  she  was 
promoted  to  associate  professor  in  1963  and  to  a  full 
professorship  in  1968. 

I 

Dr.  William  C.  Wesley,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1964, 
brought  probably  as  broad  an  experience  as  any  member  of  the 
staff.  A  Ph.D.  graduate  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  he  had 
been  a  teacher  and  principal  in  the  Kentucky  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  a  research  assistant  in  the  University  of 
Kentucky’s  Bureau  of  School  Service,  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  education  and  psychology  in  Baldwin-Wallace 
College;  and  he  had  held  the  same  position  and  in  addition  was 
dean  of  Mount  Union  College  in  Ohio,  where  in  1949  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Melvin  W.  Hyde,  later  president  of  Evansville 
College.  Dr.  Wesley  came  to  Evansville  from  Kentucky  Wesleyan 
College  in  Kentucky,  where  he  was  professor  of  education  for 
four  years.  In  1969  Dr.  Wesley  was  appointed  assistant  dean  of 
the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Evansville,  and  in 
1971  he  became  the  acting  dean. 

Over  the  fifty  years  sixty-five  persons  have  taught  in  the 
education  department,  some  only  in  summer  sessions.  Among 
the  other  faculty  members  were  Herbert  F.  Erdmann,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Evansville-Vanderburgh  schools  for  ten  years, 
who  joined  the  University  faculty  in  March,  1970;  Dr.  Clifford 
W.  Kraft,  who  became  associate  professor  of  education  in  1968 
after  serving  the  College  for  more  than  fourteen  years  in  several 
administrative  positions,  including  alumni  secretary  and  admis¬ 
sions  counselor,  director  of  men’s  counseling  and  dean  of  men; 


and  Dr.  Robert  F.  Garnett,  a  native  of  Evansville  and  a  graduate 
of  Evansville  College,  who  was  assistant  director  of  the  Evening 
College,  then  director  of  special  educational  services,  including 
testing  and  counseling,  and  finally  associate  professor  of 
education  in  1968,  after  receiving  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Purdue 
University  in  1966;  Dr.  Louis  P.  Benezet,  superintendent  of 
Evansville  Schools  from  1916  until  1924,  who  lectured  on 
public  school  systems  from  1919  to  1924.  After  leaving 
Evansville,  Dr.  Benezet  was  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  then  president  of  an  eastern 
university,  and  finally  a  professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  his 
alma  mater.  In  1951,  after  his  retirement,  he  returned  to 
Evansville  and  for  a  year  was  a  visiting  professor  for  Evansville 
College,  lecturing  on  many  subjects,  including  his  favorite,  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  he  held,  as  do  some  other 
scholars,  that  the  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare  were  written 
by  Edward  DeVere,  the  17th  earl  of  Oxford. 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Engineering  Education  for 
April,  1971,  the  University  of  Evansville  was  in  1920  the  ninth 
college  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  program  of  co-operative 
engineering,  a  plan  which  was  first  begun  by  Dean  Herman 
Schneider  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  in  1906.  In  recent 
years  scores  of  universities  have  adopted  the  plan,  not  only  in 
engineering  but  in  many  other  fields  as  well. 

Except  for  the  period  between  1932  and  1947,  when  only 
two  years  of  engineering  work  were  given,  the  department,  now 
the  School  of  Engineering,  has  been  one  of  the  major  divisions 
of  the  University,  enrolling  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  students.  Seven  hundred  fifty-six  engineering  degrees 
have  been  awarded  from  1925  to  1971,  which  is  slightly  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  all  bachelor’s  degrees  given,  if  the  degrees 
conferred  between  1932  and  1949  are  eliminated  from  the 
total.  Several  of  the  graduates  of  the  early  years  have  now 
completed  their  careers  and  have  retired.  A  recent  survey  of  the 
graduates  from  1925  to  1931  reveals  that  nearly  all  have 
reached  positions  of  large  responsibility  and  relatively  high 
incomes.  Of  the  thirty  engineering  graduates  living  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  twenty-six  replied  to  the  questionnaire.  Three 
were  owners  of  their  business,  five  were  in  government 
positions,  five  were  chief  engineers  of  corporations,  three  were 
project  engineers,  three  were  independent  professional  en¬ 
gineers,  three  were  plant  managers,  two  were  corporation 
presidents  and  two  were  vice  presidents.  Salaries  were  as  high  as 
$70,000  and  the  average  for  the  group  was  $25,000.  All  these 
graduates  had  been  co-operative  engineering  students,  as  no 
full-time  students  were  accepted  until  1947. 

In  1947  the  co-operative  engineering  program  was  resumed, 
but  it  was  decided  to  accept  full-time  students  as  well.  Since 
that  time  the  division  in  the  department  between  co-op  and 
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full-time  students  has  been  approximately  fifty-fifty. 

A  recent  development  in  engineering  is  the  adoption  of  a 
“core”  curriculum,  which  is  identical  in  the  first  three  years  for 
all  students  whether  majoring  in  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
industrial  engineering,  with  specialization  coming  in  the  senior 
year.  This  arrangement  not  only  simplifies  scheduling  and 
reduces  instructional  costs,  but  also  gives  the  student  three  years 
of  engineering  instruction  before  he  must  definitely  decide  on 
his  field  of  specialization.  The  new  arrangement  also  makes  the 
acceptance  of  transfer  students  more  convenient,  and  it  provides 
more  general  and  cultural  courses  for  the  engineering  students. 

A  Master’s  degree  program  in  engineering  is  being  planned, 
but  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Academic  Senate  for 
approval.  It  is  expected  that  when  the  Master’s  degree  program 
is  implemented  most  students  will  remain  to  complete  it,  since 
the  current  thinking  in  engineering  education  is  that  this  degree, 
instead  of  the  Bachelor’s,  will  soon  be  considered  the  first 
professional  degree.  It  is  expected  that  the  Master’s  degree  may 
be  earned  on  the  co-op  plan,  the  students  continuing  to 
alternate  between  employment  and  class  attendance. 

When  the  Master’s  program  goes  into  effect  the  University 
will  then  be  providing  engineering  education  on  three  levels— the 
associate  degree  program  in  engineering  technology,  the  bacca¬ 
laureate  program  and  the  graduate  degree. 

The  trustees  having  voted  in  the  spring  of  1920  to  add  a 
department  of  engineering  on  the  Cincinnati  co-operative  plan, 
it  was  natural  that  President  Hughes  should  seek  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Dean  Herman  Schneider  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  for  a  man  to  head  the  department.  For  this 
responsible  position  Dean  Schneider  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
1912  graduate  of  Cincinnati,  a  man  in  whom  he  had  complete 
confidence— Max  B.  Robinson,  who  was  then  coordinator  of 
engineering  students  at  the  University  of  Akron.  Six  months 
before  graduation  Robinson  had  been  appointed  to  the  coordi¬ 
nators  position  at  Cincinnati,  and  he  remained  with  the 
University  for  four  years.  He  was  in  every  way  the  proper  man 
to  develop  the  new  department  at  Evansville.  Unusually 
personable,  he  understood  both  the  attitudes  of  the  students 
and  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  industries  where  students 
worked  during  their  periods  of  employment.  He  was  without  a 
peer  in  meeting  the  problems  which  sometimes  arose  in  this  still 
new  relationship  between  the  students  and  their  employers  and 
solved  these  problems  without  losing  the  confidence  or  respect 
of  either.  Leaving  the  College  in  1928  after  firmly  establishing 
the  department,  he  became  director  of  employment  and  training 
for  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company,  where  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  use  co-op  engineering  students  from  Evansville  College.  A 
few  years  later  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Fenn  College— now 
Cleveland  State  College— where  he  had  a  long  and  successful 
career  in  engineering  education,  retiring  about  1960  as  dean 
emeritus  of  co-operative  education.  He  had  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
developing  the  philosophy  of  co-operative  education  and  had 


seen  it  expand  from  one  school  in  1906  to  scores  of  colleges  and 
universities  by  1960. 

When  Professor  Robinson  resigned,  his  place  was  taken  by 
Professor  R.  E.  Robb,  who  in  1922  was  the  second  person  to 
join  the  engineering  faculty.  Robb,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
graduated  from  Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  with  a 
B.A.  degree  in  1914  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil 
Engineering  in  1916.  He  taught  civil  engineering  and  other 
subjects  and  became  an  authority  on  concrete  mixtures, 
developing  a  device  which  he  patented  for  determining  the 
moisture  content  in  aggregates  used  in  concrete.  This  was  an 
important  step  toward  expanding  the  uses  of  concrete,  since 
until  that  time  the  lack  of  this  information  had  made  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  proper  proportions  in  the  mixes.  Professor 
Robb  left  in  1929  to  become  the  director  of  personnel  for  the 
General  Motors  Institute  of  Technology  in  Flint,  Michigan.  He 
was  greatly  admired  by  his  students  for  his  never-failing  interest 
in  their  welfare. 

Rumors  that  the  co-op  engineering  program  might  be 
terminated  proved  to  be  right  when  in  1930  the  trustees  voted 
to  end  the  five-year  curriculum  and  to  replace  it  with  freshman 
and  sophomore  classes  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  courses, 
preparing  students  to  transfer  to  Purdue  University  or  another 
engineering  school.  Meanwhile  Professor  Robb’s  position  at 
Evansville  College  had  been  assumed  in  1929  by  Lawrence  B. 
Hoyt,  a  graduate  in  civil  engineering  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  who  had  taught  at  M.I.T.  and  also  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  By  the  end  of  the  school  year  1930-31  all 
the  engineering  students  had  been  graduated,  had  changed  their 
major  to  other  subjects,  or  had  transferred  to  other  colleges. 
Since  this  left  no  teaching  for  Professor  Hoyt,  he  was  not 
reappointed  for  1931-32.  Properly  indignant  at  becoming 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  threatened  to  sue 
the  College  and  President  Harper,  charging  that  he  had  been 
engaged  under  false  pretenses.  While  it  was  true  that  President 
Harper  was  working  toward  a  reorganization  of  the  College  as 
early  as  1929,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  decided  that 
early  to  end  the  co-op  engineering  program.  After  obtaining  an 
appointment  with  Mead  Johnson  and  Company  in  Evansville, 
Professor  Hoyt  apparently  reconsidered,  for  no  suit  was  filed. 

With  the  departure  of  Professor  Hoyt,  Guy  B.  Marchant, 
who  had  taught  in  the  department  since  1924,  was  made  acting 
head  of  engineering,  although  most  of  his  teaching  was  in 
mathematics.  Professor  Marchant  was  an  engineering  graduate  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  in  1912.  Before  coming  to 
Evansville  he  had  taught  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  His 
tenure  at  Evansville  continued  for  33  years,  from  1924  to  1957, 
when  he  retired  as  professor  emeritus  of  mathematics.  At  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  on  his  retirement,  Professor  Marchant  i| 
revealed  how  close  he  came  to  not  coming  to  the  College.  In  the  nj 
summer  of  1924  he  was  invited  by  President  Hughes  to  come  to  1 
be  interviewed  for  the  position  of  instructor  in  electrical 
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engineering.  His  first  disappointment  when  he  arrived  in  the  city 
was  that  no  one  seemed  to  know  where  the  College  was.  The 
school  had  been  on  its  campus  only  two  years,  and  an  inquiring 
stranger  asking  about  its  location  would  likely  be  met  with  “I 
don’t  know,”  or  even  more  likely  to  be  directed  to  the  new 
Bosse  High  School,  also  in  the  east  side  of  the  city.  When  finally 
Mr.  Marchant  saw  the  College  after  a  bumpy  ride  on  the 
Bellemeade  street  car  line  and  beheld  the  one  lone  building 
surrounded  by  a  weedy,  unkempt  lawn  and  reached  only  by  a 
cinder  path,  he  stopped.  Accustomed  to  a  campus  with  many 
buildings,  broad  walks,  drives,  and  beautiful  landscaping,  he 
thought,  “This  is  not  for  me,”  and  he  turned  back  to  the  street 
car  line,  intending  to  catch  the  first  train  going  north.  But  as  he 
waited  for  the  street  car  he  reconsidered.  Knowing  that  he  had 
an  obligation  to  make  good  his  commitment  to  have  the 
interview,  he  returned  and  eventually  found  the  tiny  office  of 
President  Hughes.  So  completely  captured  was  he  by  the 
personality  and  the  vision  of  the  president  and  his  plans  for  the 
engineering  department  that  he  capitulated  and  accepted  the 
position  the  same  day.  Whether  he  ever  regretted  not  following 
his  first  impulse  he  did  not  say  as  he  spoke  to  his  colleagues  in 
1957,  but  he  most  certainly  must  have  been  shaken  with  the 
decision  of  the  next  president  to  reduce  the  department  to  two 
years.  But  during  his  tenure  he  saw  the  engineering  department 
restored  to  its  former  estate,  with  enrollments  exceeding  300 
students  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
awarded.  However,  Professor  Marchant  remained  in  the  mathe¬ 
matics  department  and  was  its  head  from  1946  until  1957. 

By  1944  President  Hale  was  fairly  sure  that  the  engineering 
department  could  soon  be  reinstated  as  a  four  or  five  year 
program.  Much  of  the  money  needed  for  an  engineering  and 
science  building  had  been  raised,  the  war  was  going  well  for  the 
Allies;  and  with  the  coming  of  peace,  building  materials  would 
again  be  available.  Looking  ahead  the  president  was  convinced 
that  he  needed  an  experienced  engineering  educator  to  plan  the 
new  curriculum  and  to  assist  with  the  planning  for  the  building. 
His  choice  was  Professor  John  A.  Needy,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky  in  1911,  a  former  instructor  at  Purdue 
University  and  then  dean  of  the  school  of  engineering  at  Ohio 
Northern  University  of  Ada,  Ohio.  Needy  was  fifty-five  years 
old  with  a  wealth  of  experience  in  engineering  education  behind 
him.  He  was  recommended  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Potter,  the  highly-re¬ 
garded  dean  of  Purdue  University,  and  by  Max  B.  Robinson, 
former  department  head. 

Professor  Needy  began  his  work  in  September,  1944,  and 
remained  through  the  period  of  construction  of  the  engineering 
building  and  the  first  year  of  the  revived  department.  The  four 
years  of  Professor  Needy’s  stay  at  Evansville  were  a  time  of 
uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  new  engineering  program  should 
be.  He  had  long  been  a  teacher  of  heat  and  steam  power 
engineering,  and  he  was  by  nature  something  of  a  traditionalist. 
President  Hale  was  an  innovator  who  felt  that  the  conventional 


engineering  curriculum  of  the  past  needed  to  be  revised.  This 
incompatibility  of  ideas  led  to  some  dissatisfaction  on  both 
sides;  and  although  Professor  Needy  was  reappointed  for 
1948-49,  he  elected  to  move,  resigning  in  the  summer  of  1948 
to  accept  a  position  at  Auburn  University. 

His  successor  was  John  Kronsbein,  who,  although  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  had  received  much  of  his  education  abroad, 
having  studied  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  Germany  and  at  the  University 
of  Nancy  in  France.  His  Ph.D.  degree  in  mathematics  was  from 
Leipzig.  He  had  been  engaged  in  engineering  work  in  England 
from  1932  to  1944  and  was  in  every  sense  a  modern  engineer, 
knowledgeable  in  many  fields,  especially  in  metallurgy,  plating, 
and  electronics.  A  brilliant  man,  perhaps  even  a  genius,  he 
brought  distinction  to  the  department.  Like  many  brilliant  men 
he  was  impatient  with  mediocrity,  and  his  temper  had  a  low 
boiling  point.  But  for  ten  years  he  was  a  very  competent  head  of 
the  department,  strengthening  the  curriculum  and  demanding 
honest  effort  and  high  grade  work  from  the  students.  Although 
he  was  willing  to  assist  the  student  who  was  not  as  sharp  as  he 
should  be,  the  loafer  or  the  bluffer  soon  found  he  could  expect 
little  consideration  from  Professor  Kronsbein.  Students  and 
colleagues  were  often  awed  by  his  brilliance.  In  1958  he 
resigned  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

When  Dr.  Kronsbein  departed  there  was  in  the  department  a 
man  ready  and  fully  qualified  to  take  his  place.  He  was  Dr. 
William  O.  Hartsaw,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for 
twelve  years,  having  been  appointed  instructor  of  engineering 
drawing  in  1946.  In  1949  his  title  was  changed  to  instructor  in 
engineering,  in  1952  to  assistant  professor,  in  1954  to  associate 
professor,  and  in  1958  to  head  of  the  department.  In  1960  the 
department  became  the  School  of  Engineering  with  Professor 
Hartsaw  the  director.  In  1968  shortly  after  the  College  became  a 
University,  he  was  named  the  first  dean  of  the  school. 

Professor  Hartsaw  was  graduated  from  Purdue  University 
with  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  in  engineering.  In  1966  he  won  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  It  was  his  privilege 
to  help  the  school  win  accreditation  by  the  Engineers’  Council 
for  Professional  Development  in  1970,  a  recognition  which  the 
school  had  sought  for  many  years.  With  nearly  twenty-five  years 
of  engineering  education  behind  him  and  with  national  accredi¬ 
tation  now  secured.  Dr.  Hartsaw  is  planning  new  developments 
for  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  heads  of  the  department  already 
mentioned,  at  least  twenty-seven  men  have  taught  engineering  as 
full-time  instructors  since  the  school  began  fifty  years  ago,  and 
many  others  have  taught  part-time,  some  in  the  day  classes  and 
others  in  the  Evening  College. 

A  unique  position  in  the  faculty  of  a  co-operative  engineer¬ 
ing  department  is  that  of  a  coordinator,  the  person  who  places 
students  in  their  work  positions  and  maintains  good  relations 
with  employers.  From  1920  until  1931,  the  department 


heads— Robinson,  Robb,  and  Hoyt— had  this  responsibility  in 
addition  to  their  teaching.  The  co-op  program  was  revived 
in  1947  and  Ralph  E.  Balyeat,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  and  the 
University  of  Toledo,  was  in  charge  in  1948-49.  In  1949 
Myron  C.  Bishop  became  the  coordinator,  and  in  1950  his  place 
was  taken  by  Mark  Stigers,  a  graduate  and  former  faculty 
member  of  Purdue  University.  Mr.  Stigers  died  in  1953  at  the 
age  of  61,  and  for  several  months  the  work  was  carried  on  by 
Dean  Long,  who,  as  vice  president  for  adult  education,  was  also 
the  liaison  man  between  the  department  and  the  president  of 
the  College.  In  March,  1954,  Edward  C.  Susat,  a  graduate  of 
Buffalo  State  Teacher’s  College  and  of  Ohio  State  University, 
became  director  of  co-operative  engineering  and  assistant 
professor.  Recently  he  has  assumed  also  the  placement  func¬ 
tions  of  the  University.  He  previously  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  on  the  staff  of  Purdue  University  in  its  technical  extension 
program. 

Several  others  are  presently  on  the  staff  of  the  school  who 
have  served  for  several  years.  Max  S.  Casler,  Ph.D.  in  Electrical 
Engineering  from  the  University  of  Illinois,  became  assistant 
professor  of  physics  in  1952,  but  later  was  transferred  to 
engineering.  He  is  now  professor  of  engineering.  Two  years  later 
Harold  T.  Houston  came  as  instructor  in  engineering.  He  had 
been  a  student  in  the  academy  of  Moores  Hill  College  in 
1915-16  and  1916-17  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  While  a  member  of  the  Evansville  College  staff,  he 
earned  a  Master’s  degree  from  Indiana  University.  In  1971  he 
retired  as  emeritus  professor  of  engineering.  Joseph  B.  Kushner 
came  in  1958  as  associate  professor  and  was  promoted  to 
professor  in  1960.  He  is  widely  known  for  his  experiments  and 
publications  in  electro-plating,  a  field  in  which  he  has  made 
many  notable  discoveries.  He  was  graduated  from  Cooper 
Institute  in  1933  and  has  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Lehigh  University 
and  earlier  studied  for  a  year  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Clarence  G.  Winternheimer  has  a  cum  laude  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  and  a  magna  cum  laude  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from 
Evansville  College,  and  a  Master  of  Science  degree  from 
California  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  now  in  his  twelfth  year 
and  is  an  associate  professor.  Ronald  Lee  Devaisher  has  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  and  will  soon 
receive  the  Ph.D.  degree.  In  1968  he  was  one  of  212  persons 
selected  from  among  1048  applicants  for  a  fellowship  for 
advanced  study.  He  spent  the  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
B.  C.  Lee,  a  graduate  of  National  Taiwan  University,  received  a 
Master’s  degree  from  Georgia  Tech  in  1955  and  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  Michigan  State  University  in  1960.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Evansville  College  faculty  the  same  year.  He  is  now 
associate  professor  of  engineering.  Syama  Prasad  Chaudhuri  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Calcutta  and  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Florida,  where 
he  taught  until  1967,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Evansville  faculty  in  1967. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
of  Indiana  University  approached  Miss  Mildred  Boeke,  now 
retired  head  of  the  University  of  Evansville  School  of  Nursing, 
about  teaching  a  course  for  registered  nurses  through  the 
Indiana  University  Extension  Division  at  Evansville  College.  This 
was  the  first  in  a  long  chain  of  events  that  eventually  produced 
the  Evansville  College— Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  for 
in  Miss  Boeke’s  class  was  Mrs.  Madeline  Kinney,  director  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  and  Nursing  Services  at  Welborn  Baptist 
Hospital.  Mrs.  Kinney  related  to  Miss  Boeke  that  the  Welborn 
School  of  Nursing  was  about  to  be  closed,  and  that  it  had  been 
advised  to  secure  a  consultant  to  make  a  survey  of  the  school 
and  to  recommend  a  reorganization.  Miss  Boeke’s  name  was 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Nurses’  Registration  and 
Nursing  Education  for  this  position  as  consultant,  and  after 
arrangements  had  been  made  with  Mr.  Crayton  Mann,  the 
hospital  administrator,  Miss  Boeke  took  the  position  and  made 
the  survey  in  May,  1953. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  the  idea  developed  that  there  was  a 
possibility  for  a  school  of  nursing  to  be  jointly  operated  by 
Welborn  Memorial  Baptist  Hospital  and  Evansville  College.  The 
following  recommendations  were  then  presented  to  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  tine  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Hospital, 
Evansville  College,  and  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Nurses’ 
Registration  and  Nursing  Education: 

1.  Nursing  students  would  be  enrolled  at  Evansville 
College  for  the  normal  freshman  program  their  first 
academic  year  with  added  study  in  the  biological 
sciences. 

2.  The  nursing  students  would  live  in  the  nurses’ 
quarters  at  the  hospital,  since  there  was  then  no 
college  dormitory. 

3.  The  second  and  third  years  would  be  spent  in 
training  at  the  hospital  and  in  community  health 
agencies.  Students  would  be  ready  to  take  their 
State  Board  examinations  at  the  end  of  their  third 
year,  but  would  be  encouraged  to  continue  for  the 
fourth  year  and  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Consultation  with  nationally  recognized  leaders  indicated 
that  the  four-year  program  for  all  students  would  be  preferable 
and  the  first  class  of  twelve  students  agreed  to  go  directly  into 
the  four-year  plan.  One  of  the  chief  goals  of  the  school  would 
be  national  accreditation. 

Miss  Boeke  was  appointed  head  of  the  department  of 
nursing,  and  she  and  Mr.  Mann  began  planning  the  new  school, 
to  be  called  the  Baptist  Hospital— Evansville  College  School  of 
Nursing.  Control  was  first  shared  with  Baptist  Hospital;  in  1959 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Evansville  College  School  of 
Nursing. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  school’s  existence,  two  separate  i 
boards  were  set  up  for  governing  purposes.  The  Executive  Board 
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coordinated  the  activities  of  the  College  and  the  hospital  and 
provided  joint  administrative  control  of  the  school.  This  board 
consisted  of  the  president  of  the  College,  the  president  of  the 
College  board  of  trustees,  the  business  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  College,  the  hospital  administrator,  the  president  of  the 
hospital  board  of  trustees,  and  the  director  of  the  School  of 
Nursing.  The  second  board  was  perhaps  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  playing  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
school  for  many  years.  This  was  the  Advisory  Council,  made  up 
of  representatives  from  nursing,  the  medical  profession,  the 
public,  Welborn  Baptist  Hospital,  and  the  College.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  get  the  program  started,  but  it  proved  so  useful 
that  it  remained  in  existence  until  1967.  During  the  early  years 
it  met  three  or  four  times  a  year  to  study  the  objectives, 
organization,  control,  and  curricula  and  made  recommendations 
for  improvements.  At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Advisory  Council 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Walker,  speaking  for  the  public,  moved  that, 
rather  than  accepting  a  two-phase  program  with  the  three-year 
course  later  being  extended  into  a  four-year  course,  the  Council 
recommend  that  the  four-year  course  be  adopted  immediately. 
This  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contributions  made  to  the 
School  of  Nursing  came  from  Dr.  Genevieve  Bixler,  who  acted 
as  consultant  beginning  in  February,  1954.  Under  her  skillful 
administration  and  frequent  valuable  visits  to  the  campus, 
changes  were  made  in  curriculum,  faculty,  and  facilities  which 
helped  the  school  to  secure  national  accreditation  in  1960. 

For  several  years  there  were  problems  of  finances,  faculty, 
recruitment,  and  accreditation.  The  hospital  gave  financial 
support  to  the  program  in  the  form  of  tuition  scholarships  and 
board  and  room  for  students  and  also  paid  clinical  faculty 
salaries  in  the  beginning,  receiving  in  return  from  the  College  the 
tuition  paid  for  clinical  subjects. 

Faculty  was  a  serious  problem.  Although  a  small  group  of 
faculty  members  remained  loyal  to  the  school  even  in  its  most 


difficult  times,  faculty  members  were  hard  to  find  and  harder  to 
keep.  Low  salaries  and  a  newly-developing  program  were  of  no 
help  in  securing  faculty.  Some  of  the  early  instructors  were 
lacking  in  the  preparation  essential  for  teaching  in  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  program,  and  had  to  leave  the  campus  for  further  study. 
Even  though  they  later  returned,  the  gaps  were  hard  to  fill  while 
they  were  on  leave.  One  boon  to  the  program  came,  however, 
when  full-time  members  of  the  clinical  staff  of  the  nursing 
department  were  accorded  rank  comparable  to  that  of  full-time 
College  faculty  members  of  like  experience  and  preparation. 
The  new  ranking  system  and  the  work  of  Miss  Mildred  Boeke 
eventually  succeeded  in  pushing  the  faculty  level  to  a  high 
standard  so  that  today  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
ranks  favorably  with  the  best  faculties  in  the  country. 

Recruitment  of  students  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
problem.  In  early  years  the  school’s  cost,  lack  of  accreditation, 
and  poor  housing  facilities  made  recruiting  difficult.  The  cost  of 
the  program  was  almost  six  times  that  of  the  three-year, 
non-college,  hospital  programs,  and  at  that  time,  many  students 
did  not  recognize  the  importance  of  a  college  degree.  Finally, 
housing  facilities  were  substandard.  There  was  no  dormitory  on 
the  college  campus  until  1958,  so  the  nursing  students  were 
housed  in  the  Baptist  Hospital  dormitory,  which  was  old  and 
dreary.  The  girls  commuted  between  hospital  and  campus, 
arranging  their  own  transportation. 

The  school  enrollment  increased,  however,  with  the  help  of 
the  College  admissions  officer  and  the  promotion  committee. 
More  and  more  students  began  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
four-year  nursing  program,  and  in  June,  1957,  the  first  class  of 
eleven  girls  was  graduated  and  awarded  their  degrees.  The 
following  table  shows  the  enrollment  by  five  year  intervals  since 
1953.  A  large  increase  came  in  1961,  after  the  school  was 
accredited,  and  again  in  1965,  after  important  curriculum 
changes  were  made.  In  1971  forty-nine  nurses  were  graduated,  a 
number  which  was  greater  than  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
school  until  its  third  year. 


ENROLLMENTS  1953  to  1970 


Freshmen 

1953  12 

Sophomores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Total 

12 

1958 

18 

15 

18 

18 

69 

1963 

51 

37 

21 

17 

126 

1968 

85 

72 

57 

55 

269 

1971 

115 

71 

57 

62 

305 

It  was  almost  six  years  before  the  school  was  ready  to  apply 
for  an  observation  visit  from  the  National  League  for  Nursing. 
After  a  series  of  consultations  with  Dr.  Bixler,  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  National  League  for  Nursing,  changes  such  as  the 
implementation  of  pediatric,  psychiatric,  and  public  health 
nursing  courses,  a  new  student  dormitory  at  Second  and  Cherry 
Streets,  and  a  better  prepared  faculty,  helped  ready  the  school 
for  the  first  accreditation  visit  in  October,  1959.  Recommenda- 
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tions  were  made  to  strengthen  the  program  and  when  these  were 
met  the  school  was  accredited  in  1960  for  the  basic  collegiate 
program  including  public  health.  Recognition  was  given  for  two 
basic  program  strengths— the  integrated  teaching  pattern,  which 
enabled  students  to  practice  at  the  hospital  what  they  learned  in 
the  classroom,  and  the  wise  use  of  community  resources, 
including  the  Evansville  State  Hospital,  the  Public  Health 
Nursing  Association  and  a  number  of  health  and  welfare 
agencies.  Evansville’s  program  was  the  first  baccalaureate  pro¬ 
gram  in  Indiana  to  be  nationally  accredited. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  of  nursing  has  always  been 
progressive,  offering  both  fundamental  and  experimental 
courses.  The  program  began  as  an  integrated  one,  with  both 
hospital  (clinical)  and  collegiate  (general)  courses  being  given.  A 
four-week  summer  practicum  was  provided  for  students  in  the 
first,  second  and  third  summers  beginning  in  1958.  In  1962, 
education  and  social  work  classes  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
and  the  third  year  practicum  was  dropped.  With  the  change  to 
university  status  in  1967,  there  were  more  changes,  with  a  wider 
field  of  general  education  courses,  a  larger  choice  of  electives, 
and  an  eight-week  practicum. 

The  University  of  Evansville  School  of  Nursing  is  now  in  its 
nineteenth  year.  The  goals  of  the  first  recommendations  made 
in  1953  have  been  met.  Four  hundred  thirty-six  students  in 
fifteen  classes  have  been  graduated.  Two  surveys  of  alumnae 
show  that  most  of  the  graduates  are  employed,  serving  in 
Vietnam,  Africa,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Switzerland,  and 
many  of  the  states,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

The  first  school  in  Indiana  to  be  accredited,  the  University 
of  Evansville  School  of  Nursing  has  received  continuing  accredi¬ 
tation  for  its  basic  program  and  initial  accreditation  for  the 
program  in  which  graduates  of  the  three-year  hospital  programs 
may  complete  work  for  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The  school 
admitted  the  first  male  student  in  1968.  In  the  fall  of  1969 
there  were  three  new  male  students. 

In  1969  the  University  established  an  associate  degree 
program  in  nursing,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Shrode  was  named  assistant 
to  the  dean  to  direct  it.  The  new  program  will  offer  the  students 
with  high  motivation  toward  direct  patient  care,  an  opportunity 
to  complete  work  which  will  enable  them  to  assume  staff-level 
positions  in  a  hospital,  and  other  community  health  and  welfare 
agencies.  The  students  completing  the  three-year  associate 
program  will  be  experienced  in  technical  and  bedside  nursing 
methods  and  will  have  had  two  academic  years  of  general 
education  courses  as  well  as  one  year  of  practical  experience  in 
clinical  on-the-job  training.  These  nurses  will  free  more  of  the 
four-year  graduates  to  assume  administrative  positions  in  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  will  ease  the  critical  shortage  of  well-prepared  staff 
nurses  in  the  hospitals.  The  students  will  live  on  campus  for  all 
three  years  and  will  thus  absorb  the  university  environment  as 
well  as  the  clinical  environment  of  the  hospital.  General 
education  courses  will  give  the  student  a  well-rounded  back¬ 


ground,  and  training  at  the  three  local  hospitals  will  complete 
the  program  in  a  series  of  work  and  study  periods.  Admission 
requirements  for  1971  were  the  same  as  for  any  other  student 
admitted  to  the  University,  and  scholarships  are  provided  for 
needy  students  who  show  promise.  At  the  end  of  three  years, 
the  student  will  graduate  from  the  program  with  an  Associate  of 
Arts  degree,  qualifying  her  to  take  the  RN  examination  and  for 
technical  and  bedside  nursing.  In  1971  eighty -eight  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  associate  degree  program,  making  a  total 
enrollment  for  the  School  of  Nursing  of  393.  This  was 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  day  school  enrollment  of 
women.  When  in  1956-57  the  department  had  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  have  students  in  all  four  classes,  its  share  of  the 
total  was  five  per  cent. 

On  July  1,  1968,  Miss  Boeke  retired  after  15  years  as 
director.  At  commencement  in  June  she  received  the  first 
University  of  Evansville  medal  for  distinguished  service,  and  a 
citation  reciting  her  labors  in  establishing  the  School  of  Nursing 
and  developing  it  into  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the 
University.  After  reviewing  her  long  experience  in  the  field  of 
nursing  education  the  citation  concluded: 


Before  you  leave  our  midst— but  not  our 
hearts— we  have  set  aside  these  moments  today  to 
say  that  we  are  gratefully  indebted  to  you  for  your 
great  and  vital  contribution  to  this  university; 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I 
award  you,  MILDRED  CAROLINE  BOEKE,  for 
your  distinguished  service,  the  first  Medal  of  the 
University  of  Evansville,  which  is  intended  to  serve 
as  a  continuing  reminder  of  our  love  and  our 
appreciation. 


She  was  replaced  by  Dr.  Helen  C.  Smith,  who  was  named  dean  in 
1968.  Dr.  Dean  Long,  vice  president,  who  had  served  through-  ; 
out  as  administrative  adviser,  retired  in  July,  1967,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  National  League  for 
Nursing.  He  was  re-elected  to  a  third  two-year  term  in  June, 


1971. 


This  chapter  cannot  be  closed  without  a  tribute  to  some  of 
the  people  who  were  instrumental  in  beginning  and  developing 
the  school.  Miss  Mildred  Boeke’s  untiring  efforts  as  head  of  the 
project  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  President  Lincoln  B. 
Hale  got  the  school  started.  Dr.  Dean  Long,  vice  president  of  the 
College,  served  as  adviser,  and  his  many  suggestions  and 
contributions  gave  the  school  firm  foundations.  The  two 
administrators  of  Baptist  Hospital— Mr.  Crayton  Mann  and  Mr. 
Nolan  Lackey— gave  unfailingly  of  their  efforts  to  develop  a 
reputable  and  firmly  established  nursing  school  for  Evansville 
Dr.  Genevieve  Bixler  was  an  able  consultant  whose  help  was 
invaluable.  Others  in  the  College,  the  hospital,  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  have  also  given  long  hours,  financial  support,  and  encourage 
ment  to  make  the  University  of  Evansville  School  of  Nursing  an  ' 
unqualified  success. 
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COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Unlike  the  other  schools  of  the  University— business  admin¬ 
istration,  education,  engineering  and  nursing— each  of  which 
developed  from  a  single  department,  the  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
created  in  1968,  consists  of  three  related  but  separate  depart¬ 
ments,  music,  art  and  speech  and  drama.  Of  these  music  has  the 
longest  history,  having  been  organized  during  the  first  year  in 
Evansville,  1919-20.  Work  in  art  was  practically  non-existent 
until  1940,  and  even  then  it  was  not  a  separate  department,  its 
few  courses  being  listed  under  department  of  music  and  art.  In 
1948  it  became  a  separate  department  and  since  that  time  its 
development  has  been  steady.  There  was  not  a  separate 
department  of  speech  until  1962;  prior  to  that  year  it  was  a 
division  of  the  department  of  English.  Work  in  drama  came  even 
later,  being  for  most  of  the  years  only  an  extra-curricular 
activity.  In  1964  the  department  of  speech  became  the 
department  of  speech  and  drama,  with  Sam  M.  Smiley  as 
department  head.  In  1968  Dr.  Smiley  became  the  first  dean  of 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Dean  Smiley  left  in  June,  1969,  and  in 
the  following  school  year  the  office  of  dean  was  vacant.  In  the 
fall  of  1970,  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Wilson  was  appointed  dean.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Columbia 
University,  with  additional  work  at  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music.  He  came  to  Evansville  from  Chico  State  College  in 
California,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  division  of  fine  arts. 

Department  of  Music  Although  the  first  Announcement  of 
Courses,  published  in  July,  1919,  included  music,  no  instructor 
had  been  named,  and  the  bulletin  said  only  that  “students  who 
desire  to  take  work  in  organ,  piano,  or  voice  will  be  provided 
with  instruction  under  competent  teachers.”  There  was  no 
music  instruction  in  the  fall  quarter,  but  in  November  President 
Hughes  recommended  and  the  board  approved  the  creation  of  a 


department  of  music  and  the  appointment  of  James  R.  Gillette 
as  department  head  and  instructor  in  organ  and  harmony.  A  few 
days  later  Mrs.  Donald  French  was  named  instructor  of  piano 
and  Otto  Puder  as  instructor  for  stringed  instruments.  Professor 
Gillette’s  appointment  was  on  a  part-time  basis,  since  he  was 
already  director  of  music  for  what  is  now  St.  John’s  United 
Church  of  Christ  and  municipal  organist  for  the  City  of 
Evansville.  Mrs.  French  and  Mr.  Puder  were  to  receive  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  fees  collected.  The  payment  of  applied  music 
instructors  on  the  sharing  of  fees  had  been  the  custom  at 
Moores  Hill  throughout  its  history  and  was  the  usual  plan  at 
many  colleges.  The  practice  still  continues  at  the  University  but 
only  in  the  music  preparatory  school. 

This  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  explain  why  the 
City  of  Evansville  had  a  “municipal  organist.”  In  1919  President 
Hughes  had  attended  a  series  of  meetings  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
known  as  the  Methodist  Centenary,  in  observance  of  one  of  the 
great  milestones  in  Methodist  history.  A  great  organ— one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States— was  offered  for  sale  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  celebration.  In  Evansville  the  Vanderburgh 
County  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial  Coliseum  had  recently 
been  completed,  and  already  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
building  was  not  as  useful  as  had  been  anticipated  by  its 
promoters.  President  Hughes  felt  that  the  installation  of  this 
great  organ  in  the  Coliseum  would  add  much  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  building  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  instrument  for 
teaching.  He  communicated  his  enthusiasm  to  Mayor  Bosse,  and 
the  organ  was  purchased  for  $30,000,  with  President  Hughes 
pledging  $5000  on  behalf  of  the  College  in  return  for  its 
unlimited  use  for  teaching.  In  his  enthusiasm,  Mayor  Bosse  had 
employed  Mr.  Gillette  as  municipal  organist  on  a  part-time  basis, 
probably  with  the  knowledge  that  the  College  also  would  use 
part  of  his  time.  For  a  year  or  more  free  organ  recitals  were 
given  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  after  Professor  Gillette’s 


Madrigal  Singers ,  I960.  Left  to  right,  standing  -  Darrell  Moore,  Ronald  Garber,  Christian  Seitz,  Tom  Lewis,  Gary  Powell.  Robert  Ellis,  Phil  Price,  Nelson 
Hunter.  Seated  -  Betty  Epperson,  Martha  Mundell,  Twyla  Smith,  Diana  Metz,  Judy  Hunley,  Phyllis  Ashby ,  Ann  Howe,  Marilyn  Heilman. 
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resignation  in  1923  very  little  use  was  made  of  the  organ,  and 
deterioration  began.  After  World  War  II  Ralph  Waterman 
became  instructor  of  organ,  and  the  organ  was  again  put  into 
use  after  considerable  repair.  A  few  Sunday  afternoon  organ 
recitals  were  given,  but  since  organs  which  were  better  for 
teaching  were  available,  the  Coliseum  organ  was  again  aban¬ 
doned.  In  1969  a  newspaper  article  gave  the  history  of  the 
instrument  and  reported  that  the  County  Commissioners  were 
seeking  a  buyer. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  $5000  pledged  by  President 
Hughes  for  the  College  was  to  be  a  charge  against  the  College’s 
already  very  unhealthy  budget.*5  However,  no  other  source  of 
funds  appeared,  and  in  April,  1920,  the  executive  committee 
ordered  that  the  pledge  be  paid  from  College  funds  at  the  rate 
of  $1000  per  year. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  music  department’s  road  was 
rocky  (no  pun  intended).  Teacher  tenure  was  short.  Gillette  left 
in  three  years.  Reginald  W.  Billin,  voice  instructor  and  head  of 
the  department  in  1920-21,  stayed  one  year.  Henry  W.  Barnes  in 
voice  came  in  September,  1921,  and  left  in  December  of  the 
same  year. 

For  a  time  there  was  some  stability  in  the  program  when  in 
the  fall  of  1922  Professor  Herbert  L.  Heidecker  became  head  of 
the  department  and  professor  of  voice.  Heidecker  had  studied 
extensively  in  Europe  and  had  taught  successfully  in  New  York 
City.  With  him  came  Mrs.  Heidecker,  the  former  Lillian 
Ellerbush,  a  native  of  Evansville  and  a  voice  teacher  and  concert 
performer.  Together  with  Mrs.  French  and  with  the  assistance  of 
local  musicians,  the  department  offered  lessons  in  piano,  organ, 
violin,  and  voice  as  well  as  history  of  music,  harmony,  and  a 
“community”  course  in  music  appreciation. 

But  problems  continued.  The  department  was  housed  in  one 
of  the  old  residences  which  the  College  had  acquired  when  it 
bought  the  campus.  But  it  was  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose, 
and  moreover  Heidecker  insisted  that  the  studios  must  be 
downtown.  Since  no  studio  space  had  been  provided  in  the 
College  building,  there  seemed  no  other  solution.  Thus  the 
department  had  little  or  no  physical  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
College.  With  few  exceptions  the  students  were  persons  in  the 
community  who  wanted  applied  music  lessons,  rather  than  bona 
fide  college  students.  And  there  were  deficits.  For  the  year 
1922-23  music  income  was  $4033  and  expenses  $6425,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  nearly  $2400.  While  not  a  large  sum  in  an  absolute 
sense,  it  was  a  serious  matter  for  a  College  which  was  hard 
pressed  from  every  direction  and  often  unable  to  pay  its  bills  as 
they  came  due.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  unusual  by-laws  ever  approved  by  a  college  board.  This 
was  the  creation  of  a  trustee  committee  of  five  members 

who  shall  .  .  .  have  general  supervision  of  the 
department  of  music.  This  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  determine  all  matters  relating  to  the 
department,  such  as  renting  of  quarters,  number  and 


Margaret  Taylor  Shepard,  co-head  of  music  department,  director  of  the 
Preparatory  School,  1941  to  1966. 


salary  of  instructors  and  all  other  matters  except  the 
appointment  of  members  to  the  music  faculty.  .  .  . 

Said  committee  shall  in  no  case  adopt  a  budget  for 
the  department  of  music  in  excess  of  reasonable 
expectancy  of  receipts  from  tuition  and  shall 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  any  deficit  crea¬ 
ted  in  the  management  of  the  department. 

Although  the  audit  for  the  following  year— 
1923-24— showed  a  deficit  of  $3189,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  trustees  were  held  personally  liable  for  the  deficit.  But 
something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  losses  which  in  five  years 
had  reached  a  total  of  well  over  $11,000.  The  president’s 
solution  was  radical,  but  effective.  On  October  1,  1924,  the 
department  of  music  was  terminated.  In  its  place  there  was 
established  the  Evansville  School  of  Music,  “affiliated  with 
Evansville  College”  but  financially  the  sole  responsibility  of 
Professor  Heidecker.  Bona  fide  college  students  could  still  enroll 
through  the  College  and  receive  credit  for  work  done  in  the 
School  of  Music.  All  other  students  dealt  directly  with  Mr. 
Heidecker.  By  the  fall  of  1925  the  studios  were  at  407^  Upper 
Second  Street  (now  109/4  S.  E.  Second  Street)  and  a  staff  of 
eight  instructors  was  listed,  most  of  them  from  the  Evansville 
public  schools.  Professor  Heidecker  continued  the  direction  of 
the  college  chorus,  which  he  had  organized,  and  provided 
certain  other  services  in  music  for  the  College  as  required.  The 
arrangement  with  Professor  Heidecker’s  school  of  music  contin¬ 
ued  through  the  school  year  1927-28.  He  then  left  Evansville, 
and  the  Evansville  School  of  Music  passed  into  history.  The 
College  catalog  in  announcing  courses  for  1928-29  said  only, 
“Candidates  for  a  degree  are  permitted  to  elect  courses  in  music 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  semester  hours.”  Since  no  instructors  'i 
in  music  and  no  music  courses  were  included  in  the  catalog,  it 
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remains  a  question  as  to  where  the  students  could  have  acquired 
the  twelve  hours  if  they  wanted  them. 

But  the  period  immediately  following  was  notable  in  one 
respect  regarding  music:  in  1927  President  Harper  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  College  a  cappella  choir  and  developed  it  into  a 
notable  musical  organization,  which  has  represented  the  College 
on  many  occasions  and  continues  to  do  so.  Because  of  his  many 
absences  from  the  campus  on  college  business,  President  Harper 
found  it  necessary  to  recruit  the  assistance  of  others  for  the 
choir’s  direction,  but  his  great  interest  in  it  continued,  and  he 
usually  directed  it  when  he  had  the  opportunity.  In  1930-31, 
Paul  W.  Ashby  was  the  director;  and  in  1932-33,  Mabel 
Dillingham  Nenneker  directed  rehearsals  when  the  president  was 
absent.  From  1933  to  1935  Professor  Imri  M.  Blackburn  had 
the  direction  of  the  choir  added  to  his  teaching  duties.  He  was 
followed  in  1935  by  George  Graham,  who  took  over  the  baton 
for  a  year.  Graham  was  followed  by  Carl  J.  Hjortsvang  in  1937, 
by  Margaret  Taylor  Shepard  in  1942,  and  in  1956  by  Robert 
Rapp,  the  present  director.  The  choir  makes  an  annual  tour  of 
approximately  a  week,  usually  in  Indiana,  although  tours  have 
been  made  in  many  other  states  and  it  has  made  two  trips 
through  the  East. 

Except  for  the  choir  and  a  few  courses  required  by 
elementary  teachers,  taught  by  Mrs.  Isabelle  Reeves,  music  was 
at  its  lowest  point  from  1928  to  1934.  President  Harper  spoke 
at  nearly  every  trustees’  meeting  of  the  need  for  a  department 
of  music.  In  December,  1927,  he  said:  “I  believe  one  of  the 
great  needs  and  one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  Evansville 
College  is  the  development  of  a  conservatory  of  music  and  a 
thorogoing,  full-fledged  school  of  dramatic  art.” 

But  before  such  an  ambitious  project  could  be  started,  the 
depression  had  reduced  it  to  nothing  more  than  a  dream. 
Moreover,  Harper’s  thoughts  on  the  subject  apparently  had 
changed  as  he  worked  through  a  reorganization  of  the  College  in 
1930-31,  when  he  inveighed  against  the  semi-autonomous 
divisions  of  the  College— business  administration,  education,  and 
engineering— and  forced  them  back  into  ordinary  departments. 
Presumably  he  would  have  felt  the  same  about  a  School  of 
Music  had  there  been  one.  Even  after  receiving  the  strong 
support  of  the  faculty,  President  Harper  told  the  board  in 
February,  1934,  that  while  there  was  great  need  for  a 
department  of  music,  he  could  not,  because  of  the  critical 
financial  situation,  make  a  definite  recommendation,  and  no 
action  was  taken.  But  perhaps  with  the  return  of  warm  weather 
his  natural  optimism  returned,  for  at  the  June  meeting  he 
recommended  that  a  department  of  music  be  established.  “I 
recommend,”  he  said,  “that  the  department  shall  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  no  sense  a 
movement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  separate  School  of 
1  Music.” 

President  Harper’s  recommendation  to  head  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  was  Gaylord  H.  Browne,  a  graduate  with  Master’s  degree 


of  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Chicago,  a  talented 
violinist  and  holder  of  the  gold  medal  for  highest  honors.  Other 
department  members  that  year  were  Professor  Imri  M.  Black¬ 
burn,  who  was  a  musician  as  well  as  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek;  Clara  Lieber  Harper,  wife  of  President  Harper,  voice;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Thompson  Fleming  and  Mrs.  Marion  Armstrong 
Vining,  piano.  The  last  three  were  not  on  salary  but  taught  for  a 
share  of  the  applied  music  fees.  The  music  department’s 
announcement  of  courses  for  1934-35  included,  in  addition  to 
applied  music  lessons  in  voice  and  piano,  fundamentals  of 
music,  harmony  (two  years),  history  and  appreciation  of  music, 
counterpoint,  orchestration,  and  conducting  (each  for  two 
semesters).  Credit  of  one-half  hour  each  semester  was  given  also 
for  participation  in  choir,  orchestra,  and  chorus. 

During  his  eight  years  at  Evansville  College  Professor 
Browne’s  greatest  accomplishment  was  the  development  of  the 
Evansville  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  The  Philharmonic  was  a  civic 
group  which  had  been  organized  in  1929  through  the  efforts  of 
several  local  persons  with  musical  interests  and  talents  although 
they  were  not  professional  musicians;  among  them  were  Roger 
K.  Becker,  President  Harper,  August  L.  Bergman,  and  others.  It 
did  not  develop  much  stature  as  an  orchestra,  however,  until 
Professor  Browne  became  its  conductor  in  1934.  Many  College 
students  were  members,  and  for  a  few  years  the  orchestra 
offered  scholarships  in  applied  music  to  talented  students  who 
became  members. 

In  1942  Professor  Browne  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  a 
war  industry,  but  he  continued  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
until  1943,  when  he  became  associate  conductor  until  he  moved 
from  Evansville  to  teach  in  George  Pepperdine  College  in 
California.  The  College  in  1943  resumed  its  active  support  of 
the  Philharmonic  by  bringing  to  the  faculty  George  Dasch  of 
Chicago  to  be  its  conductor  and  to  teach  stringed  instruments; 
the  College  and  the  orchestra  shared  his  salary  on  a  fifty-fifty 
basis.  Mr.  Dasch,  then  69  years  of  age,  had  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  conductor  and  as  a  teacher  for 
seventeen  years  at  Northwestern  University.  In  Chicago  he  had 
conducted  the  Business  Men’s  Orchestra  for  twenty-one  years. 
He  had  begun  his  career  as  a  violinist  in  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  was  for  several  years  conductor  of  the  Chicago 
Civic  Orchestra.  The  Evansville  Philharmonic  made  substantial 
advances  under  his  direction.  In  1953  he  asked  to  be  released 
because  of  his  advanced  years.  In  his  place  there  came  to  the 
College  and  to  Evansville  Minas  Christian,  a  young  musician  who 
had  already  made  a  reputation  as  a  violinist  and  as  a  conductor 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas  Orchestra  and  who  was  for  several 
years  a  student  of  the  renowned  French  conductor,  Pierre 
Monteux.  Mr.  Christian  was  also  a  member  of  the  College 
faculty.  During  the  school  year  of  1953-54,  because  of  the 
improving  financial  stature  of  the  orchestra  and  because  of  some 
friction  which  developed  between  President  Hale  and  Mr. 
Christian,  the  twenty-year  affiliation  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
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College  was  terminated.  Since  that  time  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Christian  the  orchestra  has  made  rapid  progress  and  has 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  civic  orchestras  of  the  nation. 
Although  the  College  can  claim  no  credit  for  its  flowering  in  the 
past  eighteen  years,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  without  the 
support  which  the  College  gave  it  between  1934  and  1954  the 
orchestra  might  have  faded  away  completely  or  might  not  have 
achieved  its  present  success  and  reputation. 

Although  the  music  department  as  it  was  organized  with  the 
coming  of  Professor  Browne  in  1934  was  an  improvement  over 
what  had  gone  before,  it  was  not  until  1942  that  it  began  to 
take  on  the  character  of  a  stabie,  fully-developed  department. 
Margaret  Taylor  Shepard  had  joined  the  departmen  in  1941  as 
an  instructor  in  piano.  With  the  departure  of  Professor  Browne 
in  the  summer  of  1942,  she  was  promoted  to  the  headship.  Mrs. 
Shepard  was  the  wife  of  Wesley  Shepard,  music  instructor  and 
director  of  the  band  at  Central  High  School.  She  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  School  of  Music  and  had  a  Bachelor  of  Music 
Education  degree  from  Northwestern  University.  Not  only  was 
she  a  talented  musician  and  a  person  of  culture  and  poise,  but 
she  had  also  a  “take  charge”  personality,  which  admirably  fitted 
her  for  the  direction  of  the  department.  Another  factor  in  the 
situation  was  the  keen  interest  which  President  Hale  had  in 
music  and  his  strong  desire  to  improve  the  department. 

An  important  event  in  the  music  department  occurred  in 
1942,  when  the  Cluthe  School  of  Music,  a  private  school  which 
provided  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  clarinet,  and  other 
instruments  primarily  for  grade  school  and  high  school  students, 
was  merged  with  Evansville  College.  The  Cluthe  School  had 
been  operated  successfully  for  several  years  by  Oramae  Cluthe 
in  the  Cluthe  home  on  Lincoln  Avenue  about  a  half  mile  from 
the  College.  After  her  marriage  to  Alvin  Eades,  a  local  business 
man,  Mrs.  Eades  desired  to  give  up  her  work  with  the  school  but 
did  not  wish  to  see  it  closed.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  of  a 
merger  with  the  College  was  a  happy  solution  for  both  her  and 
the  College.  Mrs.  Eades  generously  gave  her  school  to  the 
College,  including  all  the  pianos  and  other  equipment. 

Mrs.  Shepard  became  the  director  of  the  Preparatory  School 
in  1942  and  continued  to  serve  until  1966,  when  Mrs.  Eulalie 
Blesch,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Evansville  and  of 
Columbia  University,  was  appointed  director.  For  twenty-two 
years,  1944  to  1964,  Miss  Alice  Berger  was  at  first  secretary  and 
later  registrar  of  the  Preparatory  School. 

For  twenty  years,  until  the  completion  of  the  Krannert  Hall 
of  Fine  Arts  on  the  campus  in  1962,  the  school  continued  to 
use  the  Cluthe  home.  In  that  year  the  teaching  was  transferred 
to  the  campus.  Long  before  this  time  it  had  become  known  as 
the  Preparatory  School.  Enrollment  increased  rapidly  from  342 
in  1942  to  528  in  1946.  Since  then  the  enrollment  has  usually 
been  approximately  550,  although  it  reached  619  in  1950.  The 
operation  of  the  Preparatory  School  has  demonstrated  to  the 
community  the  College’s  interest  in  music  also  and  has  given 


thousands  of  children  of  school  age  a  mutually  beneficial 
contact  with  the  College.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  College 
juniors  and  seniors  who  are  music  majors.  Through  this 
arrangement,  students  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  to  help  meet 
the  higher  music  tuition  and  at  the  same  time  receive  valuable 
teaching  experience.  But  perhaps  most  important,  it  has  served 
as  a  feeder  for  the  collegiate  department  of  music.  In  recent 
years  subjects  other  than  music  have  been  added  to  the  school’s 
program,  including  art  and  drama,  ballet  and  baton.  Because  of 
these  changes  a  new  name,  the  Preparatory  School  of  the 
Creative  Arts,  was  adopted  in  1969. 

In  the  fall  of  1946,  after  three  years  in  military  service, 
Wesley  Shepard  joined  the  music  faculty  as  professor  of  music 
and  co-head,  with  Mrs.  Shepard,  of  the  department.  From  1946 
to  1953  he  was  associate  conductor  of  the  Evansville  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra.  Wesley  Shepard  also  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Columbia  School  of  Music  and  of  Northwestern  University. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  and  with  the 
support  of  Presidents  Hale  and  Hyde,  the  department  expanded 
rapidly  in  enrollment,  faculty,  and  courses.  Between  1950  and 
1971  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree  has  been 
conferred  on  266  students,  most  of  whom  are  public  school 
music  teachers.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in 
music  is  also  conferred,  and  in  1969  a  curriculum  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  was  approved. 

In  1946,  in  his  first  year  at  the  College,  Professor  Shepard 
organized  marching  and  symphonic  bands.  The  former,  after  a 
few  years,  he  turned  over  to  other  members  of  the  department; 
it  is  now  conducted  by  Professor  James  R.  Bennett.  This 
organization  performs  at  football  games,  where  its  execution  of 
intricate  marching  patterns  and  formations  has  been  enthusias¬ 
tically  received.  After  conducting  the  symphonic  band  in  many 
brilliant  concerts  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
Professor  Shepard  in  1968  gave  the  direction  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  to  Professor  William  Knapp,  an  alumnus  of  the  music 
department  who,  after  several  years  of  college  teaching,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Alma  Mater  in  1966. 

In  addition  to  the  a  cappella  choir  and  the  bands,  many 
other  musical  organizations  have  contributed  to  the  life  of  the 
campus.  A  co-ed  group,  first  known  as  the  Madrigal  Singers  and 
now  as  the  Choral-Ayres,  was  organized  by  Margaret  Shepard 
and  conducted  by  her  for  many  years.  The  director  is  now 
Dennis  M.  Sheppard.  The  Little  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
organized  by  Norman  Heim  during  his  tenure  from  1953  to 
1958  and  later  was  conducted  by  Professor  Paul  Nolte.  Recently 
it  has  not  been  active  but  is  to  be  revived.  In  1968  a  co-ed 
Campus  Choir  of  forty  voices  and  an  Opera  Workshop  with  ten 
participants  were  organized  by  Professor  Armand  W.  Kitto.  A 
Chapel  Choir  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  Rapp  has  participated  in 
Chapel  and  Vesper  services  over  many  years.  A  varsity  band,  (j| 
made  up  of  a  few  members  of  the  faculty,  also  performs  under  1 
the  baton  of  Mr.  Bennett. 
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Since  its  beginning  in  1919  the  music  department  has  had 
the  service  of  more  than  one  hundred  teachers  and  scores  more 
if  the  Preparatory  School  is  included.  During  the  headship  of 
Gaylord  Browne,  1934  to  1942,  two  teachers  of  piano  who 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growing  prestige  of  the  department 
were  Mary  Thompson  Fleming  and  Marian  Armstrong  Vining.  In 
a  somewhat  later  period,  Sylvia  Olmstead,  1946  to  1957,  and 
Jean  Bridges,  1945  to  1957,  developed  some  quite  able  pianists. 
Pianist  Kenneth  Drake,  1957  to  1966,  was  outstanding.  In  vocal 
music  Clara  Lieber  Harper,  1929  to  1936,  Carl  T.  Hjortsvang, 
1936  to  1944,  and  Mrs.  Genevieve  Erickson,  1946  to  1958, 
were  highly  respected  for  their  teaching,  as  was  also  Cecil  B. 
Selfridge,  who  retired  as  professor  emeritus  in  1969  after 
twenty-two  years  on  the  staff.  Among  the  many  other  teachers 
are  Barbara  A.  Fehn,  harp,  1950  to  1956;  Norman  Heim, 
clarinet,  1953  to  1958;  Alleen  Herron,  piano,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  since  1947;  Betty  M.  Kanable,  public  school  music, 
1954  to  1963;  Nicholas  Cannici,  clarinet,  1948  to  1953;  Mrs. 
Mayme  Dufford,  piano,  1952  to  1959;  Pauline  G.  Fehn,  flute, 
1942  to  1959;  Mrs.  RuthMeckert,  flute,  since  1959;  Paul  Nolte, 
French  horn,  since  1957;  Sandra  Botkin,  piano,  since  1964;  Paul 
T.  Dove,  voice,  since  1967  and  in  1970-71  an  exchange 
professor  in  England;  William  M.  Knapp,  clarinet,  since  1966, 
who  in  1969  was  named  director  of  instrumental  music;  Edwin 
V.  Facy,  Jr.,  bassoon  and  oboe,  since  1967;  Robert  Futher, 
organ,  since  1967;  William  W.  Nation,  1946  to  1959,  violin; 
Robert  M.  Rapp,  voice  and  director  of  the  a  cappella  choir, 
since  1956;  Carl  B.  Staplin,  1961  to  1967,  organ;  and  Ralph  W. 
Waterman,  organ,  1946  to  1961.  An  interesting  faculty  member 
from  1943  to  1945  was  the  voice  instructor,  Vernon  Williams, 
the  son  of  Evan  Williams,  a  famous  opera  singer  of  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  Mrs.  Williams  taught  piano  from  1945  to  1959. 

Since  1947  the  Music  department  has  been  host  to  the 
Southern  Indiana  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest,  with  winners 
entering  a  state  contest  later.  More  than  one  thousand  high 
school  and  elementary  school  students  converge  on  the  College 
on  each  of  two  Saturdays  in  February. 

In  1966  the  first  Music  Camp  was  held  on  the  campus,  now 
attended  each  year  in  June  for  a  week’s  intensive  work  in  band, 
orchestra,  chorus  and  theory  by  approximately  125  high  school 
students. 

Probably  no  department  of  the  College  has  had  so  many 
homes— if  indeed  some  of  them  could  be  dignified  as  homes. 
Much  of  the  instruction  in  earlier  years  was  given  in  teachers’ 
homes.  During  the  Heidecker  years  it  was  in  second  story 
makeshift  studios  downtown.  For  several  years  two  small  rooms 
above  and  at  either  side  of  the  old  auditorium  stage  were  all  that 
were  available.  In  1946  the  west  side  and  south  end  of  the  old 
gymnasium  was  remodeled,  providing  eight  small  studios,  a  large 
band  rehearsal  room,  a  classroom,  department  office,  storage 
and  band  equipment  room.  The  space  was  adequate,  but  such 
was  the  age  and  physical  condition  of  the  gym  that  a  heavy  rain 


was  likely  to  turn  some  of  the  studios  into  shower  baths,  and 
the  depredations  of  termites  often  placed  teacher,  student  and 
piano  in  imminent  danger  of  dropping  through  the  floor. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  basement  and  terra  firma  was  less  than 
a  foot  away.  In  1951  when  the  cafeteria  in  the  old  residence 
building  just  west  of  the  gym  was  closed  as  the  Union  Building 
was  opened,  the  music  department,  after  a  complete  remodeling 
of  the  building,  expanded  into  the  residence,  although  it 
continued  to  occupy  its  quarters  in  the  gym.  Its  final  move 
came  in  November,  1962,  with  the  opening  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Building.  However,  within  five  years  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  department  forced  the  transfer  of  some  of  its  work  into  the 
newly-completed  Hyde  Hall. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  which  followed 
soon  after  its  re-chartering  as  a  university  in  1967,  the 
department  of  music  became  a  part  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  December,  1948,  the  School  of  Music  (although  then 
technically  a  department  of  music  rather  than  a  school)  was 
admitted  to  membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  an  action  which  has  given  it  nation-wide  recognition 
and  accreditation  and  is  a  certification  of  the  quality  of  its 
work. 

Art  Until  1940,  the  only  art  courses  taught  at  Evansville  College 
were  those  required  for  the  elementary  teacher’s  license,  and 
since  the  school  could  not  afford  a  full-time  art  teacher  for  this 
work,  it  was  taught  on  a  part-time  basis  by  teachers  from  the 
Evansville  Public  Schools.  Among  them  were  such  well  known 
teachers  as  Margaret  Beachey,  Hallie  Henn,  Della  Fricke  and 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Schlamp. 

When  Dr.  Hale  became  president  in  1940,  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  art  should  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  To  teach 
the  courses  he  engaged  Miss  Charlotte  Dutch,  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York,  and  a  cum 
laude  graduate  of  New  York  University.  She  had  studied  also  at 
the  British  Academy  in  Rome.  Most  of  her  classes  were  given  in 
the  Evening  College,  which  opened  the  same  year,  and  a  part  of 
her  salary  was  paid  by  the  Evansville  Museum  of  Arts,  Science 
and  History,  which  made  its  art  studio  available  for  classes.  Miss 
Dutch  remained  until  January,  1943,  when  she  was  succeeded 
by  Miss  Emily  K.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  Newcomb  College  in 
New  Orleans  and  of  Louisiana  State  University.  She,  too,  did 
most  of  her  teaching  in  the  Evening  College,  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Museum  and  the  College  continued.  Miss  Wilson  left 
in  1948  to  join  the  faculty  of  Indiana  University.  Until  the  fall 
of  1947  art  work  had  been  included  in  a  combined  department 
of  music  and  art,  but  in  1947-48  art  became  a  separate 
department,  and  Miss  Wilson  was  named  acting  head. 

The  large  expansion  of  the  department  began  with  the 
coming  of  Miss  Florence  Keve  in  1948.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  College  (Iowa)  and  held  a  master’s  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  The  department  lacked  a  home  (the  Fine 
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Arts  building  was  not  completed  until  1962),  but  it  had  a 
teacher  and  acting  head  of  the  department  who  was  not 
deterred  by  limited  space  and  skimpy  equipment.  Three  rooms 
in  the  war  surplus  building,  now  known  as  the  East  Classroom 
Building,  became  the  scene  of  excellent  work  in  ceramics, 
metalcraft,  commercial  art  and  painting.  Art  appreciation, 
history,  design  and  art  fundamentals  were  all  interestingly 
taught  in  one  small  classroom.  The  Evening  College  continued 
to  offer  more  courses  than  were  taught  in  day  classes,  and  local 
artists,  including  Fred  Eilers,  who  has  taught  in  the  Evening 
College  since  1944,  gave  breadth  to  the  program  which  could 
not  be  supplied  by  the  lone  full-time  staff  member. 

Miss  Keve  assisted  in  the  planning  of  art  department 
quarters  in  the  Krannert  Hall  of  Fine  Arts,  but  she  was  not  to 
live  to  see  the  building  become  a  reality.  She  died  May  13, 
1961,  after  a  protracted  illness.  She  was  succeeded  by  Robert  L. 
Osborne,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University  and  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa. 

The  following  year,  1962-63,  saw  the  completion  of  the 
Fine  Arts  building  with  adequate  space  for  laboratories  and 
classrooms  and  with  new  equipment  for  ceramics,  metalwork, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  commercial  art.  Leslie  Miley,  Jr.,  a 
graduate  of  Indiana  State  University,  became  instructor  of  art  in 
1961.  He  progressed  rapidly  and  in  1969  was  made  associate 
professor  of  art  and  acting  head  of  the  department  when 
Professor  Osborne  decided  to  relinquish  the  headship  in  order  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  teaching.  In  1970  Professor  Miley  was 
made  head  of  the  department. 

In  1965  Howard  E.  Oagley,  whose  special  field  was 
sculpture,  joined  the  department  after  teaching  for  several  years 
in  Baldwin-Wallace  College.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Cleveland 
Institute  of  Arts,  of  Baldwin-Wallace  College,  and  Western 
Reserve  University  and  had  studied  at  the  University  of  London. 
In  1967-68  Professor  Oagley  sculptured  a  bust  of  President 
Hyde,  which  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  and  placed  in  Hyde  Hall. 

In  1967  two  graduates  of  the  University  of  Evansville 
became  instructors  in  the  department.  John  W.  Mominee  has  his 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University, 
and  Jerry  W.  Points  had  graduate  work  at  Indiana  University. 
Mominee  resigned  in  1970. 

Drama  Evansville  College  was  in  its  fifth  year  before  students 
organized  to  give  plays.  First  known  simply  as  the  Dramatics 
Club,  it  soon  became  the  Thespian  Dramatic  Society.  But  a 
good  many  plays  had  been  given  by  students  before  the 
Thespians  assumed  the  major  role  in  play  production.  In 
1919-20  students  were  urged  to  join  the  Evansville  (City)  Drama 
League,  and  several  took  part  in  its  plays.  The  first  play  given 
entirely  by  college  students  was  “The  Old  Peabody  Pew,” 
performed  by  the  YWCA  April  22,  1921.  In  the  early  years 
several  plays  were  given  by  other  organizations— the  literary 
societies,  classes,  Sweetser  Hall  girls  and  others. 


For  their  first  play  the  Thespians  and  their  director,  Miss 
Kathryn  Blair,  chose  Oscar  Wilde’s  “The  Important  of  Being 
Earnest”  performed  on  March  15,  1924.  Unfortunately  The 
Crescent  issue  following  the  play  was  the  April  Fool  number, 
and  its  review,  which  described  the  play  as  a  “rank  failure 
played  before  a  pitifully  small  audience  which  booed  through¬ 
out  the  performance,”  while  acceptable  April  Fool  humor, 
denies  to  posterity  any  evaluation  of  the  first  of  the  Thespians’ 
long  string  of  successful  plays  given  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years. 

Charter  members  of  the  Thespians  were  Louise  Wright, 
Mabel  Yates,  Pauline  Sigler,  Marguerite  Roberts,  Marianna 
Andres,  Ezma  Dunning,  Sidney  Spector,  Norman  Critser,  Perry 
Streithof,  Stanley  Cubbison  and  Nathalie  Goeke.  Of  the 
members  only  Louise  Wright  and  Pauline  Sigler  were  in  the  cast 
of  the  first  play,  the  others  being  Edward  Ruminer,  James 
Bryant,  Temple  Dick,  Marcia  Wheeler,  Boyd  Osborn  and  William 
Cissna. 

It  appears  that  the  Thespian  Society  may  have  been  inactive 
in  1924-25,  as  the  only  plays  given  were  “The  Admirable 
Crichton”  by  the  Photozetean  and  Castalian  Societies  and 
Shaw’s  “You  Never  Can  Tell”  by  the  Sigourneans  and  the 
Philoneikeans.  However,  in  1925-26  the  Thespians  scored  a 
great  success  in  “Icebound,”  written  by  Owen  Davis  and 
directed  by  Miss  Hilda  Minder. 

Having  been  directed  each  year  by  a  different  faculty 
member,  the  Thespians  may  have  wondered  whether  Miss  Pearle 
LeCompte,  who  appeared  in  the  fall  of  1926,  would  long 
remain.  But  remain  she  did,  coaching  scores  of  aspiring  actors, 
laboring  long  with  inadequate  stage  facilities,  props  and  lighting, 
meanwhile  earning  the  admiration  and  love  of  hundreds  of 
students.  The  first  play  given  under  her  direction  was  “The 
Servant  in  the  House,”  presented  on  November  11.  Twenty-one 
years  and  half  a  hundred  or  more  dramatic  successes  later  she 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  work  in  drama  but  remained  as 
teacher  of  speech,  retiring  July  1,  1952,  as  associate  professor 
emeritus  of  speech. 

Over  the  years,  many  successful  plays,  ranging  from  Shake 
speare  to  Shaw  and  from  Greek  tragedy  to  modern  comedy, 
have  been  given.  The  annual  production  of  “Eager  Heart,”  a 
Christmas  play  concerning  the  Nativity,  was  first  presented  in 
December,  1926,  after  Miss  LeCompte  secured  permission  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Forty-three  years  later  it  was 
still  a  favorite  Christmas  season  event.  A  condition  of  the 
permission  was  that  the  names  of  cast  members  not  be 
announced  so  as  to  focus  attention  of  the  religious  nature  of  the 
story,  rather  than  on  the  actors.  It  was  a  tradition  that  when  a 
freshman  was  assigned  a  role  he  kept  it  until  he  was  graduated. 
The  Christ  child  has  always  been  played  by  a  real  baby,  usually 
a  child  of  a  faculty  family.  The  music  department  provided 
choir  and  orchestra,  and  several  generations  of  students  and 
faculty  have  viewed  or  participated  in  the  production. 
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“Eager  Heart,  ”  a  Christmas  play,  given  by  the  Thespians  for  forty-one 
years,  1926  through  1968.  Pictured  above  are  some  members  of  the 
1964  cast. 

In  1929  the  Thespians  were  invited  to  compete  in  a  play 
contest  at  Northwestern  University.  For  the  contest  they  chose 
the  play  “The  House  with  the  Twisty  Windows.”  However 
successful  the  play  may  have  been,  the  trip  home  came  near 
being  a  tragedy,  for  near  Ridge  Farm,  Illinois,  their  car  went  out 
of  control  on  an  icy  road.  No  one  was  very  seriously  injured, 
but  the  car,  President  Harper’s  pride,  a  big,  seven  passenger 
Hudson,  was  demolished,  and  there  was  no  insurance.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Dr.  Harper  was  very  understanding,  and  the  players 
finally  managed,  by  giving  a  series  of  one-act  plays,  to  pay  some 
of  their  debt. 

Following  Miss  LeCompte’s  tenure  of  twenty-one  years,  a 
succession  of  directors  took  over  the  work  of  dramatics,  four 
persons  holding  the  position  for  a  total  of  ten  years.  Verne 
Ahlberg  came  from  Missouri  Valley  College  in  1947,  but  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year  to  complete  his  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at 
Columbia  University.  In  1948-49  Mrs.  Mildred  Karch  Taylor  was 
the  director.  She  was  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College  and  Yale 
University.  She  was  followed  in  1949  by  Howard  A.  Hill.  He 
was  quite  successful  and  well-liked  by  students  and  staff;  but 
after  five  years  he  left  to  become  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
secretary.  His  successor,  Robert  D.  Heater,  a  graduate  of  Drake 
and  Northwestern  Universities,  remained  for  three  years— 1954 
to  1957— but  left  to  enter  theatrical  work. 

With  the  coming  of  Sam  Smiley  to  the  College  in  1957,  a 
new  era  in  drama  began.  Talented  and  skilled  in  the  theater  arts, 
he  directed  a  series  of  highly  successful  productions  while 
working  with  facilities  which  demanded  the  best  in  ingenuity 
and  imagination,  as  plays  were  given  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions  in  the  East  Classroom  Building.  But  on  the  comple¬ 
tion  in  1967  of  Shanklin  Theatre  with  its  thrust  stage  and 
excellent  facilities  of  all  kinds,  including  lighting  and  sound,  a 
new  and  more  professional  quality  appeared.  However,  for  all 
the  new  facilities,  the  need  for  ingenuity  and  imagination 
remains. 

Plays  usually  are  given  on  five  nights  to  accommodate  the 


large  number  of  students  and  townspeople  attending.  Strong 
support  has  been  given  the  University  recently  through  the 
organization  of  the  University  of  Evansville  Theatre  Society. 

During  Dr.  Smiley’s  tenure  some  plays  have  been  produced 
under  the  supervision  of  the  playwright,  and  one  production 
was  a  world  premiere.  This  play  was  “Banners  of  Steel,”  by 
Barrie  Stavis,  performed  in  1964.  Mr.  Stavis  came  to  Evansville 
to  supervise  the  production  of  his  story  of  John  Brown  and  the 
raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry.  Because  the  leading  role  of  John  Brown 
was  a  demanding  one  and  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
University  Theater  to  include  faculty  members  in  its  casts  from 
time  to  time,  Professor  Smiley  took  this  role.  The  play  was  a 
distinct  success  with  capacity  crowds  attending  every  night.  The 
University  Theater  has  become  well-known  for  the  fine  actors  it 
has  produced,  and  it  has  sent  several  talented  students  (includ¬ 
ing  Duane  Campbell,  Ronald  Glass,  and  Gary  Bayer  in  recent 
years)  into  professional  theater  companies. 

While  the  University  Theater  has  always  had  a  place  on 
campus  where  it  could  perform  its  plays,  for  many  of  the  years 
the  facilities  were  discouragingly  inadequate.  At  first,  the 
Thespians  gave  their  plays  in  the  College  auditorium,  and  later 
they  performed  in  the  East  Classroom  Building,  which  like  the 
auditorium,  was  inadequate  because  of  the  small  stage,  poor 
lighting,  and  the  lack  of  dressing  rooms.  In  1963  it  was 
proposed  to  remodel  and  add  to  the  auditorium  of  the 
Administration  Building  to  provide  a  theater.  Plans  were 
prepared,  but  when  the  bids  for  construction  were  opened,  they 
were  almost  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimates  and  had  to  be 
rejected.  As  a  solution,  President  Hyde  proposed  a  combined 
theater  and  classroom  building  with  a  common  foyer.  This  time 
bids  for  the  dual  purpose  building  were  within  the  estimates  and 
construction  was  completed  in  1967.  The  faculty  of  the  drama 
department  (and  especially  Professor  Sam  Smiley)  worked 
closely  with  theater  directors  and  professors  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  and  elsewhere  to  develop  ideas  for  the  new  facility.  The 
result  was  a  thrust  stage,  rather  than  the  conventional  pro¬ 
scenium  arch  stage,  as  well  as  complete  dressing  rooms,  prop 
room,  technical  booth,  and  classrooms.  There  is  also  a  revolving 
section  of  stage.  A  seating  capacity  of  486  persons  enabled  the 
college  theater  to  play  to  more  people  than  before,  and  air 
conditioning  was  provided.  The  last  performance  given  in  the 
old  East  Classroom  theater  on  April  20,  1966,  was  “Misalli¬ 
ance, ’’and  on  April  14,  1967,  the  new  theater  building,  named  in 
memory  of  Robert  F.  Shanklin,  son  of  a  prominent  Evansville 
family  of  the  late  1800’s,  opened  with  the  production  of  the 
classic  “Hamlet,”  with  John  David  Lutz  playing  the  title  role. 

From  the  early  Thespian  plays  to  the  award-winning 
productions  given  recently,  the  drama  department  has  gained 
the  respect  of  theater-goers.  In  1965,  the  theater  was  named  one 
of  the  top  30  outstanding  collegiate  theaters  in  the  nation.  In 
1968  a  production  of  “Arms  and  the  Man”  was  chosen  as  one  of 
the  regional  finalists  in  the  American  College  Theater  Festival. 
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Through  the  years  the  University  Theater  has  usually  received 
superior  notices  from  the  critics. 

In  the  spring  of  1971  Evansville  College  Theater  won  its 
greatest  honor  by  being  invited  to  perform  in  the  third  annual 
American  College  Theater  Festival  in  Ford’s  Theater,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  It  was  one  of  ten  to  be  chosen  from  240  college 
acting  groups.  The  festival  was  presented  by  the  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  the  American  College  Theater 
Association  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Evansville  was 
chosen  after  being  selected  by  a  committee  of  judges  to 
compete  in  a  regional  festival  at  Ohio  University  and  winning 
the  regional  competition. 

The  play  presented  was  “The  Imaginary  Invalid”  by  Moliere, 
with  David  Emge,  a  veteran  of  the  Evansville  Theater,  and 
Cheryl  Scammon  in  the  lead  roles.  The  play  was  directed  by 
Professor  John  David  Lutz  and  produced  by  Dr.  Dudley 
Thomas.  No  group  is  announced  as  the  winner  of  the  national 


festival,  but  critics  considered  Evansville’s  performance  to  be 
one  of  the  two  or  three  best. 

Over  the  fifty  years  many  persons  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Evansville  College  drama:  Miss  Hilda  Minder, 
1925-26,  Miss  Pearle  LeCompte,  of  honored  memory,  adviser 
and  director  from  1926  to  1947;  Mr.  Verne  Ahlberg,  director 
during  1947-48;  Mrs.  Kenneth  Taylor,  1948-49;  Mr.  Howard 
Hill,  1949  to  1954;  Mr.  Robert  Heater,  1954  to  1957;  Professor 
John  David  Lutz;  Dr.  Sam  Smiley,  head  of  the  drama 
department  from  1957  and  later  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts  until  1969;  and  Dr.  Dudley  Thomas,  who  became  head  of 
the  department  in  1969.  Their  encouragement  and  guidance 
helped  to  develop  the  latent  dramatic  ability  of  two  generations 
of  college  students.  They,  along  with  the  students  who  have 
participated,  deserve  the  credit  for  having  brought  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Evansville  Theater  to  a  place  of  eminence  among  college 
and  university  theaters. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 


The  Library 


If,  as  is  often  said,  the  library  is  the  heart  of  the  college, 
Evansville  College  in  its  first  years  must  have  suffered  from  low 
blood  pressure,  angina  pectoris  and  poor  circulation.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1919,  its  “book  stock”  totaled  3823  volumes,  and  these 
had  been  brought  from  the  Moores  Hill  library,  which  was 
composed  largely  of  books  given  by  clergymen  and  their 
widows.  In  1915-16  Moores  Hill  College  spent  $57  for  books, 
and  237  books  were  accessioned  in  1916-17,  but  only  eleven 
were  purchased  and  226  were  gifts.  At  Evansville  the  number  of 
books  per  student  (one  of  the  criteria  used  in  rating  college 
libraries),  with  only  a  few  more  than  100  students  attending  in 
the  first  year,  was  about  35,  much  larger  than  it  was  25  years 
later  at  14  per  student.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  measurement 
becomes  obvious  when  one  realizes  that  one  hundred  students 

need  as  many  books,  except  for  duplicates,  as  a  thousand 
students. 

But  improvement  came  quickly.  In  October  the  College 
library  became  a  branch  of  the  Evansville  Public  library  system, 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  any  book  of  that  system 
could  be  placed  in  the  College  library  for  student  use.  The  city 
library  then  had  more  than  100,000  volumes.  After  1920  the 
library  was  no  longer  a  branch  of  the  city  library,  but  its  books 
could  be  borrowed  by  the  College  for  as  long  as  eighteen  weeks. 
In  1931,  Marjorie  A.  Porter,  librarian  from  1924  to  1935, 
reported  to  President  Harper  that  the  College  had  access  to  the 
more  than  230,000  books  in  the  city  system.  As  the  College 
library  grew,  it  drew  less  on  the  city  library,  and  by  1944  the 
arrangement  ended.  However,  close  cooperation  between  the 
libraries  continued,  and  students  could  borrow  directly  from  the 
city  library  as  well  as  from  Willard  library,  an  unusually  fine 
collection  which  was  not  a  part  of  the  public  library  system.  In 
a  survey  made  in  1929,  Floyd  W.  Reeves  and  John  D.  Russell 
estimated  that  the  arrangement  was  equivalent  to  the  College’s 
owning  5000  additional  books. 

During  the  first  year  a  city  library  employee  gave  half-time 
to  the  College.  She  was  Miss  Dorothy  Heins,  a  trained  librarian, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  1920,  as  in  many  years  later,  the  faculty  were  concerned 
because  students  were  not  using  such  limited  library  resources  as 
there  were.  It  was  decided  that  each  month  every  member 
should  give  to  the  secretary  the  name  of  a  recommended 
magazine  article.  The  list  was  then  posted  for  the  benefit  of 
students.  But  apparently  some  teachers  were  careless:  a  few 


months  later  the  faculty  minutes  record  a  decision  that  those 
who  did  not  turn  in  the  name  of  a  recommended  article  were  to 
be  fined  ten  cents,  the  fines  to  be  placed  in  the  faculty  social 
fund.  At  about  the  same  time  a  member  of  a  literary  society 
spoke  before  his  group  using  the  title  “Between  Uncut  Leaves.” 
In  it  he  reported  on  the  interesting  material  he  had  found  in 
library  magazines  having  leaves  which  had  not  been  cut.  The 
obvious  inference  was  that  some  magazines,  or  at  least  articles, 
had  not  been  read  by  any  student— or  faculty  member. 

The  concern  of  the  trustees  is  shown  by  their  action  in  1921 
in  allocating  $3500  of  building  and  equipment  funds  for  books. 
But  the  regular  annual  budget  for  books  was  meager;  in  1924  it 
was  $650  and  in  1925  $1000,  and  in  the  depression  it  dropped 
to  $500.  In  the  worst  year,  1933-34,  the  total  library  budget  for 
books,  periodicals,  student  help,  supplies,  binding— everything 
including  the  librarian’s  salary  of  $1478— was  $3078. 

Most  of  the  books  added  in  the  first  years  were  gifts,  many 
were  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  college  students,  and  some  were 
duplicates,  for  which  there  was  little  room.  But  gifts  substan¬ 
tially  increased  the  collection.  Among  early  donors  were  George 
S.  Clifford,  founder  and  charter  trustee,  250  volumes;  Rev.  J.  F. 
O’Haver,  a  retired  minister,  3000  volumes;  the  widow  of  Levi  P. 
Gilbert,  former  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  2800; 
Miss  Alta  Trimble,  local  high  school  teacher,  250;  Opal  Elwyn, 
MHC  ’06,  100;  Col.  Leland  A.  Dashiell,  former  MHC  student, 
1300.  Some  indication  of  the  reliance  of  the  College  on  gifts  in 
its  earliest  year  may  be  gained  by  statement  made  by  Miss 
Johanna  Klingholz,  the  first  full-time  librarian,  in  her  monthly 
reports  to  the  president.  For  October,  1923,  she  reported  books 
received  by  gift,  240;  by  purchase  none;  May,  1924,  by  gift  271; 
by  purchase,  7.  These  reports  may  not  have  been  typical,  but 
other  monthly  reports  have  not  survived. 

The  giving  of  books  was  not  confined  to  the  early  years. 
Scores  of  persons  have  given  during  the  50  years.  Mrs.  Robert  V. 
Lansing  gave  many  valuable  books  from  the  library  of  her 
father,  John  W.  Foster,  secretary  of  state  in  1892-93,  and  earlier 
a  resident  of  Evansville.  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Boldrey,  MHC  ’01,  gave 
his  large  library  in  1965. 

A  large  contributor  of  books  was  Sol  Esarey,  an  Indianapolis 
attorney,  a  former  law  partner  of  United  States  Senator  James 
E.  Watson,  who  was  a  trustee  of  MHC  from  1903  until  1919. 
Mr.  Esarey  had  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  Indiana.  His 
first  gift  was  175  volumes  in  1921.  In  1952  he  began  a 
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systematic  distribution  of  his  books,  giving  Evansville  College 
1000  in  that  year,  750  in  1953  (including  400  books  of  Civil 
War  history),  and  750  in  1954.  His  death  late  in  1954 
terminated  his  program,  but  his  widow  later  added  to  his  earlier 
gifts.  So  carefully  selected  were  his  books  that  almost  none  were 
discarded.  In  1957,  300  volumes  were  given  by  the  Newman 
Club,  and  in  the  same  year  B’Nai  Brith  gave  a  collection  on 
Jewish  literature,  religion  and  philosophy. 

An  unusual  and  valuable  gift  was  made  by  Karl  Kae  Knecht 
when  in  1962  he  presented  to  the  College  approximately  10,000 
originals  of  his  cartoons  which  had  appeared  in  The  Evansville 
Courier  from  1906  to  1960.  For  fifty-four  years  Mr.  Knecht’s 
cartoons  appeared  daily  in  The  Courier ,  a  total  of  more  than 
18,000.  Many  of  those  which  are  not  in  the  College  collection 
were  given  to  presidents,  senators,  congressmen,  mayors  and 
other  public  officials,  and  some  are  in  other  libraries.  Two  hang 
in  the  Eisenhower  Memorial  in  Abiline,  Kansas.  When  Mr. 
Knecht  retired  he  was  recognized  as  the  dean  of  American 
newspaper  cartoonists.  He  gave  also  more  than  fifty  scrap  books 
in  which  appear  clippings  of  the  cartoons  the  originals  of  which 
have  been  given  to  others,  as  well  as  numerous  letters  and 
telegrams  from  the  great  and  near  great.  Mr.  Knecht  also  gave 
blueprint  file  cases  for  the  permanent  protection  of  the 
cartoons.  In  1953  he  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  the  College. 

There  have  also  been  substantial  money  gifts  for  book 
purchases.  In  1925  Mrs.  Sallie  Bruce  Cooke  of  Evansville  gave 
$10,000,  which  gave  the  struggling  library  a  good  boost  that  it 
greatly  needed.  In  1959  the  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis 
(which  had  earlier  contributed  $200,000  for  the  Clifford 
Memorial  Library  Building)  gave  $20,000  to  increase  the  book 
collection.  Richard  Rosencranz,  a  charter  trustee,  made  several 
gifts  for  books  in  character  education  and  mental  health.  Mr. 
Rosencranz  in  1958  gave  $500  in  memory  of  Dr.  Lincoln  B. 
Hale,  president  from  1940  to  1954. 

With  the  book  budget  so  small  in  the  first  years,  there  was 
keen  competition  between  departments  for  the  funds.  The 
division  was  made  by  a  faculty  advisory  committee,  and  while 
its  authority  was  only  advisory,  its  allocation  usually  was 
accepted  by  the  librarian.  In  1924-25  the  share  for  departments 
was  from  $22  to  $60  per  year,  the  amount  depending  on 
enrollment  and  the  skill  of  the  department  head  in  presenting 
his  need.  In  1928,  Dr.  H.  J.  Bassett,  head  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
took  to  the  faculty  his  complaint  of  a  cut  from  $45  per  year  to 
$30.  The  faculty  responded  by  directing  that  the  general  book 
budget  be  reduced  $5,  and  the  teaching  departments  $1  each  to 
restore  the  reduction.  In  later  years  as  the  library  budget 
expanded,  the  department  allowances  increased,  rather  spec¬ 
tacularly  in  the  1960’s.  In  1953-54  the  allowance  was  $50  to 
$300;  in  1958-59,  $100  to  $375;  and  in  1970-71,  $300  to 
$5400;  the  total  was  $85,000. 

For  reasons  now  unknown  the  faculty  in  1929  abolished  the 


advisory  committee  and  asked  the  president,  dean  and  librarian 
to  assume  its  duties.  It  is  not  now  known  when  the  committee 
was  revived;  the  first  list  appeared  in  the  catalog  for  1951-52, 
and  since  then  there  has  been  a  committee  each  year.  The 
committee  chairman  usually  is  a  senior  faculty  member.  Among 
those  who  have  served  as  chairman  are  Dr.  George  B.  Franklin, 
Dr.  H.  J.  Bassett,  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda,  Dr.  Wade  D.  David,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Whitledge,  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Boughner,  Leonard  V.  Taylor, 
Dr.  Harris  Erickson,  Dr.  Earl  M.  Tapley,  Professor  Lawrence  W. 
Anderson,  Dr.  William  C.  Wesley,  Dr.  Wayne  P.  Mueller,  Dr. 
Galen  W.  Clough,  Professor  Clarence  E.  Brooks  and  Mrs.  Ann  S. 
Carlson. 

For  three  years  the  library  occupied  one  large  room  in  the 
temporary  College  building  at  517  Vine  Street  where  the  only 
stacks  were  shelves  on  the  walls.  One  librarian  and  a  few 
students  made  up  the  staff.  All  the  ordering,  processing  and 
cataloging  of  books  was  done  at  the  check-out  desk.  In  1922  the 
library  was  moved  to  the  new  Administration  Building  on  the 
campus,  where  it  occupied  three  rooms  at  the  east  end  on  the 
second  floor.  Here  it  remained  for  thirty-five  years,  although  as 
the  collection  increased  it  gradually  expanded  into  three 
additional  rooms.  Crowded  from  the  beginning,  conditions 
became  worse  year  by  year,  and  by  the  early  1940’s  the  least 
used  books  and  magazines  went  to  the  fourth  floor  attic.  The 
librarian’s  “office”  was  a  desk  in  the  stack  room.  In  1947  there 
was  some  relief  when  a  “reserve  library”  and  reading  room  was 
opened  in  a  war  surplus  “temporary”  structure,  now  known  as 
the  East  Classroom  Building,  with  Mrs.  Kathryn  Long,  wife  of 
Dean  Long,  as  the  librarian.  With  only  100  seats  in  the  main 
library  reading  room  in  Administration  Hall  and  more  than 
1700  students  enrolled,  the  reserve  library  avoided  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  an  impossible  situation.  But  by  1951, 
enrollment  had  dropped  to  about  900,  and  the  reserve  library 
was  moved  back  to  Administration  Hall  where  problems  of 
over-crowding  soon  became  worse  than  ever.  The  library  budget 
had  been  expanded  and  there  was  no  place  for  the  new  books. 
Taking  over  the  three  additional  rooms  gave  some  relief  for  a 
time,  but  soon  these  rooms  were  full,  and  some  books  lay  flat 
on  top  of  shelved  books,  others  on  shelves  too  high  to  reach 


The  Library,  1928,  second  floor  east,  present  location  of  Development 
and  Admissions  offices. 
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Clifford  Memorial  Library,  completed  1957.  The  name  honors  George  S. 
Clifford,  the  “father”  of  Evansville  College,  and  Emily  Orr  Clifford,  first 
woman  trustee. 


conveniently,  and  others  on  the  floor.  Also  the  reading  room 
still  had  but  100  seats.  Although  there  was  talk  of  a  new  library 
building,  its  realization  was  still  far  off.  Students  studied  in 
classrooms,  on  stairsteps  and  standing.  Although  the  new 
Student  Union  Building  was  supposed  to  be  for  relaxation  and 
social  purposes,  it  soon  became  a  kind  of  an  unofficial  study 
hall.  The  situation  was  the  worse  because  at  this  time  there  were 
no  dormitories  nor  fraternity  houses  to  which  students  could  go 
for  study. 

Some  improvement  was  made  in  the  administration  of  the 
library.  A  cubicle  was  built  in  the  main  reading  room  for  the 
librarian.  The  first  to  occupy  it  was  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Harding, 
librarian  from  1948  until  1966.  The  students  with  their 
never-failing  sense  of  humor  immediately  named  it  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin. 

Finally  in  1954  it  appeared  that  a  library  building  might 
soon  materialize.  President  Hale  secured  the  promise  of  the  Lilly 
Endowment  of  a  challenge  gift  of  $175,000  (later  increased  to 
$200,000)  conditioned  upon  $450,000  being  secured  by  the 
College.  Planning  of  the  building  was  carried  forward  by  Dean 
Long,  acting  president  in  1954-55;  and  trustees,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Leland  M.  Feigel,  ’29,  accepted  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  raising  the  needed  money.  This  was  done  in  the  spring  of 
1955,  construction  was  started  early  in  1955,  and  the  building 
was  dedicated  on  March  19,  1957. 

Printed  materials  produced  to  support  the  effort  to  raise  the 
needed  funds  said  that  the  building  would  house  100,000  books 
(there  were  approximately  40,000  at  that  time)  and  that  it 
would  be  “adequate  to  serve  the  growing  needs  of  the  College 
during  the  next  quarter  century.”  The  writer  could  not  foresee 
the  rapid  growth  of  both  the  College  and  the  library  and  could 
not  know  that  in  half  this  time  over-crowding  would  again  be 
such  a  problem  that  the  need  for  an  addition  or  a  new  building 
would  become  acute.  By  1970  the  book  stock  had  increased  to 
110,000  volumes,  and  books  were  being  added  at  the  rate  of 
12,000  volumes  per  year.  It  had  taken  the  College  42  years  to 


increase  its  library  to  55,000  books,  nine  years  to  double  the 
number.  At  the  present  rate  another  55,000  will  be  added  in  less 
than  five  years.  The  rapid  expansion  since  1967  came  about 
because  of  President  Graves’  conviction  that  the  University 
should  rapidly  increase  its  books  to  300,000.  Large  annual 
grants  from  the  federal  government,  beginning  in  1965  and 
amounting  to  as  much  as  $22,000  in  1969-70,  were  helpful. 

By  1970,  with  books  being  added  at  the  rate  of  12,000  per 
year  or  more,  the  library,  which  had  seemed  so  spacious  in 
1957,  was  again  crying  out  for  more  room.  Whether  this  need 
will  be  met  by  a  large  addition  or  by  a  new  building  has  not 
been  decided,  but  a  solution  will  have  to  be  found  soon  or 
growth  will  have  to  stop. 

As  plans  for  the  present  building  were  being  developed  in 
1955,  the  College  took  the  progressive  step  of  deciding  that 
there  should  be  no  closed  book  stacks;  all  books  would  be  open 
to  students.  But  a  problem  soon  developed.  An  inventory  taken 
in  October,  1959,  revealed  that  more  than  one  thousand  books 
had  disappeared  in  a  year  and  a  half,  a  loss  too  great  to  be 
ignored.  Controlling  the  loss  by  examining  all  books  carried 
from  the  library  was  difficult  because  five  rooms  were  being 
used  for  classes.  To  check  150  or  more  students  every  hour  as 
classes  changed  was  almost  impossible.  As  a  solution  was  being 
sought,  Dr.  Ray  Arensman  of  the  business  administration 
department  offered  the  services  of  his  office  practice  class  to 


Thomas  S.  Harding,  Librarian  from  1948  until  1966. 
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devise  a  plan  to  correct  the  situation.  This  the  class  did  by  a 
plan  which  provided  for  partitions  which  closed  the  classrooms 
off  from  the  stacks.  The  main  floor  was  arranged  so  that 
students  using  the  classrooms  could  pass  out  freely  while  those 
who  had  used  the  stacks  or  reading  room  were  required  to  pass  a 
checkout  desk  as  they  left  the  building.  In  1967,  when  the 
classrooms  were  converted  to  stacks,  the  partitions  were 
removed  and  a  checkout  desk  placed  so  that  the  books  of  all 
students  leaving  the  building  could  be  examined.  Since  no 
inventory  has  been  taken  recently,  there  is  no  positive  way  of 
knowing  what  the  recent  book  losses  have  been. 

For  many  years  the  College  library  closed  at  five  o’clock, 
but  with  the  coming  of  the  Evening  College  in  1940,  the  closing 
was  extended  to  10  p.m.  four  nights  a  week.  When  in  the  late 
1950’s  the  first  dormitory  was  built,  there  was  agitation  for 
Sunday  hours.  A  survey  made  by  the  Student  Government 
Association  indicated  that  73  per  cent  of  the  students  would  use 
the  library  on  Sunday.  Dr.  Harding  responded  by  opening  the 
library  from  2  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday  beginning  January  10,  1960, 
and  while  the  attendance  was  nearer  two  per  cent  than 
seventy-three,  Sunday  hours  have  continued,  presently  being 
from  two  until  ten  o’clock. 

Library  growth  was  quite  slow  in  the  first  twenty  years,  for 
an  obvious  reason:  the  total  College  budget  was  small.  The 
College  had  operated  for  twenty-six  years  before  its  total 
operating  budget  reached  $250,000.  By  way  of  contrast,  the 
library  budget  alone  for  1970-71  was  approximately  $280,000, 
and  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  books  and  periodicals  is 
about  $100,000.  This  latter  figure  is  almost  exactly  the  amount 
expended  for  the  entire  instructional  program  (salaries,  supplies 
and  equipment)  in  1944-45. 

The  number  of  books  on  the  shelves  by  five-year  periods 


shows  the  rapid  acceleration  of  purchases  in  recent  years: 


Year 

Number 

Number 

Percent  of 

(July  1) 

of  Volumes 

Added 

Increase 

in  5  years 

1935 

16,814 

1940 

19,725 

2911 

17.3 

1945 

22,815 

3090 

15.6 

1950 

29,804 

6989 

30.6 

1955 

38,823 

9019 

30.2 

1960 

53,954 

15,101 

39 

1965 

66,593 

12,639 

23.4 

1970 

108,000 

41,407 

62.2 

In  the  ten  years  from  1930  to  1940,  only  7070  books  were 
added,  an  average  of  707  per  year.  Twelve  thousand  books  were 
added  in  the  1969-70  school  year  alone,  and  the  eventual  goal  is 
twice  that  number  per  year. 

Periodicals  (magazines  and  newspapers)  have  increased  as 
rapidly  as  books.  In  1919  the  College  catalog  spoke  with  some 
pride  of  the  fifty  magazines  and  newspapers  to  be  found  in  the 
reading  room.  By  1955  there  were  307;  in  1954,  642;  and  by 
1970  the  number  was  889.  For  many  years  limited  budgets 
made  it  impossible  to  bind  many  of  the  magazines,  and  reports 
of  the  librarian  year  by  year  complained  that  copies  were  being 
lost  and  torn.  Eventually  more  generous  budgets  made  it 
possible  to  bind  many  back  numbers  and  keep  up  with  current 
issues. 

Changes  in  leadership  in  the  library  after  the  first  five  years 
have  been  less  frequent  than  in  some  of  the  teaching  depart¬ 
ments;  this  has  contributed  to  orderly  growth  and  rather 
uniform  policies.  Although  Dr.  George  B.  Franklin,  English 
department  head,  was  nominally  the  librarian  from  1919  to 
1924,  the  librarian’s  duties  were  carried  by  Miss  Dorothea  Heins 
in  1919-20  and  by  Miss  Johanna  Klingholz  from  1920  to  1923. 


Some  of  the  men  who  raised  money  for  the  Clifford  Memorial  Library,  1955.  Left  to  right,  standing:  Clifford  A.  Kleymeyer,  Fred  Newman,  Phillip  E.  i 
Drachman,  Leo  Warren,  W.  Fred  Atkinson,  Glen  L.  Ogle,  Norman  A.  Shane,  Sr.,  A.  B.  Brown,  Jerry  Beeler,  Harry  E.  Thompson,  Ralph  T.  Kleymeyer; 
seated:  Dean  Long,  H.  A.  Woods,  Leland  M.  Feigel  (chairman),  President  Hyde,  Fred  J.  Bernhardt,  Ralph  Olmsted. 
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Breaking  ground  for  the  Clifford  Memorial  Library,  November  22,  1 955. 
Left  to  right  —  Rev.  Joseph  V.  Roth,  Robert  Schaad,  Joseph  E. 
O’Daniel  Mayor-elect  (now  U.S.  Senator)  R.  Vance  Hartke,  Tom 
Lukens,  Student  Government  president;  President  Melvin  W.  Hyde, 
Leland  M.  Feigel,  library  fund  campaign  chairman. 

In  1923,  Miss  Sarah  M.  Finley,  a  graduate  of  Simmons  College 

in  Boston,  became  librarian,  but  she  remained  only  one  year. 

Her  successor  remained  for  eleven  years.  She  was  Miss  Marjorie 

Porter,  a  graduate  of  the  library  science  school  of  Northwestern 

University.  Miss  Porter  left  in  1935  because  of  failing  health. 

Miss  Anna  Louise  Thrall,  a  graduate  of  Evansville  College 
and  of  the  University  of  Illinois  library  school,  became  librarian 
March  1,  1935.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Evansville  Public  Library.  Although  hampered  by  an  incredibly 
low  budget  (in  1935-36  only  $3550  for  all  purposes),  she 
worked  effectively  with  such  resources  as  the  library  had,  giving 
much  of  her  time  to  assisting  students  searching  for  materials. 
By  the  time  of  her  resignation  in  1946  the  library  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  rapid  expansion  both  in  facilities  and  funds.  Since 
1946  she  has  been  one  of  the  librarians  at  Willard  Library. 

For  two  years,  1946-48,  the  librarian  was  Miss  Beryl 
Galaway.  She  also  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
library  school.  Miss  Galaway  was  unhappy  with  the  limited 
budget-still  only  $7300  in  1946-47— and  she  resigned  in  1948. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  first  six  librarians  to  struggle  with 
insufficient  space  for  reading  and  for  book  stacks  and  with 
limited  budgets,  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Dr.  Harding  to  see 
the  long  awaited  library  building  become  a  reality.  However,  for 
half  his  tenure,  (from  1948  to  1957),  he  shared  the  problems  of 
his  predecessors.  In  some  respects  his  problems  were  worse 
because  of  the  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  and  budget  while 
very  little  additional  space  was  available.  A  national  authority 
held  that  a  college  library  should  have  reading  room  seats  for 
one-fourth  of  the  enrollment.  A  folder  published  in  1955  in  the 
campaign  to  finance  the  new  building  was  headed  “Fifteen 


Students— One  Chair!”  and  this  was  in  fact  the  ratio  instead  of 
the  desirable  four  to  one.  It  was  also  Dr.  Harding’s  job  to  move 
the  library  to  the  new  building  and  to  organize  its  operation 
under  the  greatly  changed  conditions.  Although  Dr.  Harding  was 
sometimes  teased  because  of  his  rather  formal  and  precise 
manner,  there  was  unanimous  agreement  that  he  was  a 
competent  and  skilled  librarian.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  from  which  he  had  received  both  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  degrees. 
He  had  also  a  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Before  coming  to  Evansville,  he  had  been  a  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  Northwestern  University,  and  Missouri 
Valley  College  and  had  been  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
He  was  the  first  Evansville  College  librarian  to  hold  the  rank  of  a 
professor.  During  his  years  at  Evansville,  he  won  his  Ph.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  thesis  dealt  with  the 
contribution  of  college  literary  societies  to  higher  education 
from  1815  to  1876.  In  it  he  observed  that  society  libraries 
provided  most  of  the  books  and  magazines  available  to  college 
students  in  that  period.  Eventually  most  of  these  libraries  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  colleges  in  which  the  societies 
existed,  and  in  many  cases  college  libraries  at  first  consisted 
mainly  of  books  given  by  the  societies.  The  University  of 
Evansville  library  today  still  has  a  few  books  from  the  literary 


Anna  Louise  Thrall,  Librarian,  1935-1946 
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society  libraries  at  Moores  Hill,  although  they  are  retained 
principally  for  their  historical  interest. 

In  1966  Dr.  Harding  resigned  to  become  librarian  of 
Washburn  College  of  Topeka  (now  Washburn  University).  His 
successor  and  present  librarian  is  James  N.  O’Leary.  He  was 
graduated  in  1954  from  the  University  of  Louisville  and 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Library  Science  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  It  has  been  his  responsibility  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  great  expansion  of  the  library  which  began 
in  1967-68,  when  for  the  first  time  12,000  volumes  were  added 
in  a  year,  more  than  double  any  previous  year,  and  to  reorganize 
and  expand  the  library  staff  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of 
making  library  services  more  readily  available  to  the  5000  day 
and  evening  students.  In  1969  the  task  of  re-classifying  all  books 
from  the  Dewey  decimal  system  to  the  newer:  and  more 
satisfactory  Library  of  Congress  system  was  begun  and  will  soon 


be  completed.  The  library  is  now  organized  according  to  its 
chief  functions,  with  a  trained  librarian  in  charge  of  each. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Clifford  Memorial  Building  the 
library  has  moved  rapidly  to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  greatly 
expanded  curriculum  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  as  they 
struggle  under  the  load  of  the  “explosion  of  knowledge”  since 
World  War  II.  Its  development  into  a  true  learning  center  using 
the  recent  developments  in  audio  visual  equipment,  microfilm 
and  perhaps  computer  information  retrieval  systems  is  still 
largely  in  the  future,  although  a  modest  start  has  been  made. 
The  library  now  absorbs  the  energies  of  thirteen  full-time  staff 
and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  students  who  work  part  time.  The 
“heart”  of  the  college  is  now  healthy;  its  blood  pressure  is 
nearly  back  to  normal,  circulation  is  satisfactory  and  the  angina 
pains  have  ended. 


Members  of  the  Clifford  Memorial  Library  building  committee  view  the  architect’s  rendering  of  the  south  elevation.  Left  to  right  -  Leland  M.  Feigel 
(library  fund  chairman),  Charles  Zapp,  Robert  Schaad,  W.  Fred  Atkinson,  and  John  H.  Schroeder. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 


Campus  and  Buildings 


Mention  is  made  elsewhere  (Chapter  one)  of  the  purchase  in 
1919  of  the  campus  of  70  acres  at  Lincoln  and  Weinbach  Avenues, 
which  at  that  time  marked  the  extreme  eastern  limits  of  the  city 
of  Evansville.  The  land  was  granted  by  the  United  States  to 
Thomas  F.  Johnson  on  October  31,  1834.  Mr.  Johnson  sold  it 
to  James  Lewis  in  1836.  In  1875  eighty  acres,  now  bounded  by 
Lincoln  Avenue,  Division  Street,  Weinbach  Avenue  and  Rother- 
wood  Avenue,  were  divided  into  eight  ten-acre  lots  and  given 
the  name  of  Lewis  Park.  Why  this  subdivision  was  platted  in 
1875  when  the  city  of  Evansville  was  far  to  the  west  is  a 
mystery.  For  45  years  after  the  plat  was  filed,  the  land  was 
farmed.  Not  only  was  the  property  divided  into  ten-acre  lots, 
but  streets  between  the  lots  were  dedicated  to  the  county.  In 
1919  it  was  necessary  for  the  College  to  have  streets  vacated  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  property  then  being  within  the 
city  limits.  Until  its  purchase  for  the  campus  it  had  been  used  as 
farm  land,  and  even  as  the  Administration  Hall  was  being 
constructed  in  1921  the  corn  rows  from  the  previous  summer 
were  clearly  visible. 

Because  of  the  tight  financial  situation  little  was  done  to 
improve  and  beautify  the  campus  in  the  first  few  years.  The 
half-circle  drive  in  front  of  Administration  Hall  was  made  of 
cinders,  and  a  cinder  sidewalk  followed  its  curve  on  the  west 
side.  A  cement  sidewalk  running  half  way  from  the  street  to  the 
building  was  constructed  by  the  class  of  1926  as  a  graduation 
present  to  the  school.  The  remaining  half  was  not  completed 
until  1929.  There  were  no  campus  lights  until  1932  except 
those  on  the  entrance  to  the  building.  Half  the  driveway  was 
paved  in  1947  and  the  remainder  in  1948. 

The  English  elms  on  the  front  campus  were  planted  in  1922 
except  the  Governor’s  Elm,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  left  of 
center  (viewed  from  the  street);  it  was  planted  on  November  20, 
1919,  by  Governor  James  P.  Goodrich.  Three  American  elms 
planted  on  the  front  campus  in  1922  died  in  1969  and  1970, 
victims  of  the  Dutch  Elm  disease.  While  the  English  elms  resist 
this  disease,  they  are  in  a  less  than  healthy  condition  and  have 
been  saved  only  by  a  rigorous  program  of  spraying  and  feeding. 
An  American  elm,  planted  as  a  class  tree  by  the  class  of  1923, 
died  in  1967  after  reaching  a  trunk  diameter  of  thirty  inches, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  class  in  1968  with  two  sequoia  trees  of 
a  new  variety  which  is  said  to  withstand  the  cold  of  Indiana 
winters.  But  in  1971  the  sequoias  were  destroyed  by  a  drunk  or 
demented  motorist  and  were  replaced  by  an  oak  and  a  black  gum 


As  late  as  the  middle  1930’s  the  grass  (and  weeds)  were  cut 
with  a  field  mower  such  as  farmers  used  for  cutting  hay,  drawn 
first  by  a  team  of  horses  and  later  by  an  early  model  Ford 
tractor.  Before  the  time  when  chemicals  for  the  control  of 
weeds  were  developed,  the  campus  in  the  spring  was  a  golden 
yellow  with  millions  of  dandelions.  In  the  spring  of  1926,  at  the 
suggestion  of  President  Hughes,  classes  were  dismissed  for  a  day 
as  students  and  professors,  armed  with  butcher  knives  and  other 
implements,  attacked  the  dandelions  with  good  results,  at  least 
for  one  season.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  largest  number  of 
dandelions  dug  by  one  person  and  for  the  largest  dandelion 
plant. 

The  first  intensive  development  of  a  small  area  of  the 
campus  was  the  Myron  W.  Safford  Memorial  Garden,  given  in 
1924  by  Mrs.  George  Woods  Stewart  of  New  York  City  in 
memory  of  her  father,  who  was  a  pioneer  Evansville  school 
teacher  and  principal  of  the  Male  Academy  and  Female 
Seminary  in  Evansville  from  1847  to  1853.  When  first  planted  it 
contained  only  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  but  some  replacement 
by  native  plants  has  occurred  over  the  years.  Mrs.  Stewart  also 


Foreground  —  The  Governor’s  Elm,  planted  November  20,  1919,  when 
the  campus  was  dedicated.  This  picture  was  taken  fifty  years  later. 
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set  up  a  trust  fund  to  provide  for  its  upkeep.  Included  in  the 
garden  is  a  semi-circular  stone  seat,  which  for  many  years  the 
senior  classes  claimed  as  theirs,  with  dire  punishments  threat¬ 
ened  for  anyone  else  who  used  it.  There  was  also  a  pool,  which 
was  filled  in  many  years  ago.  The  garden  is  southwest  of 
Administration  Hall  and  directly  south  of  the  new  Hyde  Hall 
and  Shanklin  Theater. 

In  the  same  relative  location  but  to  the  southeast  of 
Administration  Hall  is  the  Clifford  Garden,  a  memorial  to 
George  S.  Clifford,  the  “father”  of  Evansville  College,  and  to 
Mrs.  Clifford,  the  first  woman  trustee.  In  the  garden  are  a  stone 
bench  and  sun  dial  given  by  James  L.  Clifford  and  Mrs.  George 
O.  Clifford,  son  and  daughter-in-law  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S. 
Clifford. 

In  the  early  1920’s  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Rev. 
Heber  S.  Headen,  Mrs.  Headen  began  the  development  of  an 
area  northwest  of  Administration  Hall  known  as  the  Headen 
Retreat.  She  was  successful  in  creating  a  natural  wooded  area. 
This  quiet  woods  was  adorned  with  paths,  arbors,  a  pool,  stone 
benches,  sundial  and  gazing  globe.  The  first  summer  evening 
vesper  services  were  held  in  the  retreat  in  1928.  The  only 
remaining  evidence  of  this  area  of  natural  beauty  is  a  few  trees, 
since  in  recent  years  most  of  the  trees  were  felled  to  make  room 
for  the  Shanklin  Theater  and  Neu  Chapel. 

In  1926  several  hundred  ash,  tulip  and  fir  seedlings  were 
obtained  from  the  state  forestry  division  and  planted  on  the 
present  approximate  site  of  Brentano  Hall.  As  the  trees  attained 
proper  size  to  be  moved,  they  were  planted  rather  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  over  the  campus.  Many  of  the  ash  trees  have  since  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  buildings,  but  the  campus  still  has  a 
disproportionate  number  of  them.  The  row  of  fir  trees  along 
Weinbach  Avenue  from  the  Engineering  Building  driveway  to 
Walnut  Street  came  from  this  source,  but  many  of  the  fir  trees 
were  not  moved  and  died  from  overcrowding  or  were  removed 
when  Brentano  Hall  was  built.  The  campus  still  has  many  of  the 
tulip  poplars,  the  Indiana  state  tree. 

In  1970  Professors  Wayne  P.  Mueller  and  P.  Louis  Wintern- 
heimer  of  the  biology  department  published  a  booklet  entitled 
Trees  of  the  University  of  Evansville  Campus,  which  included 


Safford  Garden  about  1928. 


First  building  on  the  campus ,  Administration  Hall,  completed  June  1922. 


the  history  of  tree  planting  and  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
the  trees.  They  reported  that  on  the  front  forty  acres  of  the 
campus  there  are  more  than  550  trees  of  over  eighty  species. 
Saying  that  good  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  the 
campus  into  an  arboretum,  they  pointed  out  that  many  native 
species  are  still  missing,  including  poplar,  alder,  catalpa,  hickory 
and  pecan.  Among  trees  on  the  campus,  in  addition  to  the  more 
common  species  of  oak,  maple,  pine,  ash,  tulip,  dogwood, 
redbud,  sycamore  and  sweetgum,  are  some  of  the  more  unusual 
trees,  including  the  coffee  tree,  persimmon,  sassafras,  golden 
raintree,  butternut,  mimosa,  ironwood,  yellowwood,  ginkgo, 
cypress,  black  tupelo  and  many  others. 

In  the  oval  in  front  of  Administration  Hall  are  two 
American  lindens  of  great  beauty,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  F. 
Wolfe.  From  1937  until  about  1967  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  owner  of  a 
nursery,  supervised  the  development  of  the  campus  and  the  care 
of  trees  and  shrubbery,  designed  the  landscaping,  and  furnished 
the  planting  for  the  many  buildings  erected  from  1947  to  1967; 
much  of  his  service  was  furnished  without  charge  because  of  his 
interest  in  the  College.  Since  about  1950  part  of  the  funds  used 
for  campus  beautification  have  come  from  memorial  gifts  made 
by  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a  friend  or  relative. 

Until  1953  the  entire  campus,  forty  acres  fronting  on 
Lincoln  Avenue  and  thirty  on  Division  Street,  remained  in  one 
tract  with  no  street  dividing  it.  In  that  year  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  city  for  the  extension  of  Walnut  Street 
through  the  campus.  Until  that  time  Walnut  Street  stopped  at 
Rotherwood  Avenue  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  and  began 
again  at  Weinbach  Avenue  on  the  east.  A  perpetual  easement 
was  granted  by  the  College,  and  in  return  the  city  constructed 
the  street  and  sidewalks  and  provided  lighting.  The  street 
extension  provided  a  rear  entrance  to  the  front  campus  and 
street  access  to  the  physical  education  building,  but  it  also 
created  a  hazard  for  students.  However,  no  student  has  been 
injured  since  the  street  was  opened.  A  suggestion  that  an 
underpass  or  an  overpass  be  constructed  was  rejected  in  the  4 
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Seventeen  years  passed  from  the  time  of  the  first  request  to 
open  the  street  before  it  was  accomplished.  When  in  1936  the 
City  Planning  Commission  made  the  first  request,  it  was  taken 
under  advisement  by  the  board,  but  no  action  was  taken.  In 
1948  the  request  was  repeated,  and  although  the  board 
responded  that  it  was  willing  to  discuss  the  matter,  the  city 
dropped  it  until  1953.  This  time  agreement  was  reached  and  the 
street  was  opened.  Both  Walnut  Street  and  Rotherwood  Avenue 
are  now  heavily  traveled,  and  several  serious  accidents  have 
occurred  at  the  intersection.  The  intersection  is  now  a  four-way 
stop. 

Through  the  earlier  years,  when  there  were  few  buildings  on 
the  campus,  requests  were  made  for  use  of  the  vacant  land  for 
other  purposes  than  the  College.  The  earliest  of  these  occurred 
in  the  1930’s  when  at  different  times  two  oil  companies  wanted 
to  rent  the  corner  at  Lincoln  and  Weinbach  for  a  filling  station. 
Although  the  trustees  considered  both  offers,  they  declined 
them  because  they  felt  that  such  use  would  be  improper.  In 
1950  the  Fifth  Army  Headquarters  requested  permission  to 
lease  for  fifty  years  ground  on  which  to  build  an  Army  Reserve 
armory  facing  Division  Street.  This  request  also  was  turned 
down  by  the  trustees.  The  armory  was  later  built  on  state 
property  east  of  the  Roberts  Municipal  Stadium. 

In  1953  an  approach  was  made  to  the  College  for  the  use  of 
approximately  four  acres  of  the  campus  as  a  site  for  a  county 
auditorium.  The  situation  developed  in  this  manner:  Kenneth  C. 
Kent,  then  and  still  a  member  of  the  College  board  of  trustees, 
was  president  of  the  Evansville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  was 
his  urgent  desire  that  several  much-needed  civic  improvements 
be  made.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  organized  the  Council  for 
Community  Development,  a  group  of  civic  leaders,  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  and  how  it  should  be  accomplished.  After 
seeking  the  opinion  of  numerous  citizens,  the  council  concluded 
that  three  civic  buildings  should  be  built.  These  were,  first,  a 
museum;  second,  a  large  building  for  basketball,  ice  skating, 
traveling  shows  and  circuses,  banquets  and  large  meetings  of 
many  kinds;  and,  third,  an  auditorium  for  stage  plays,  philhar- 
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monic  orchestra  concerts  and  other  civic  events.  It  was  the 
Council’s  proposal  that  the  museum  should  be  financed  by 
private  funds;  the  stadium,  as  it  was  later  named,  by  the  city; 
and  the  auditorium  by  the  county. 

The  location  committee  favored  the  campus  as  the  site  for 
the  auditorium,  and  after  several  weeks,  conferences  between 
the  committee  and  a  group  of  trustees  resulted  in  an  agreement. 
In  return  for  furnishing  the  ground,  the  College  was  to  have  the 
use  of  the  building  for  convocations,  dramatics,  commence¬ 
ments  and  other  College  events.  The  vote  of  the  trustees  to 
provide  land  for  the  auditorium  was  one  of  a  very  few  that  were 
not  substantially  unanimous.  The  vote  was  eleven  for  and  six 
against.  Then,  before  the  decision  could  be  implemented, 
objections  developed  from  Evansville  merchants,  who  wished 
the  auditorium  to  be  in  downtown  Evansville.  Objections  also 
came  from  residents  in  the  West  Side,  who  complained  that  the 
East  Side  was  getting  more  than  its  share  of  public  improve¬ 
ments.  At  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  change  in  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  and  the  negotiations  ground  to  a 
halt,  never  to  be  revived.  However,  Mr.  Kent  and  his  council 
members  eventually  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  total 
program  executed.  The  city  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Henry  0.  Roberts  built  the  Roberts  Municipal  Stadium;  local 
citizens,  led  by  Mr.  Kent,  secured  funds  to  build  a  splendid 
museum;  and  some  ten  years  later  Vanderburgh  County  built 
the  Civic  Auditorium  at  Seventh  and  Walnut  Streets— down¬ 
town,  as  the  merchants  wanted. 

Two  more  requests  came  to  the  trustees  to  provide  land  for 
other  than  college  purposes.  In  October,  1959,  the  post  office 
department  asked  for  land  at  the  corner  of  Division  and 
Frederick  Streets  for  a  branch  post  office.  In  1970  the  national 
honorary  music  fraternity  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  requested  a  site  for  a 
national  headquarters.  Both  requests  were  reluctantly  declined 
by  the  board  as  not  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the  College. 

In  only  one  instance  (except  for  the  Walnut  Street  ease¬ 
ment)  did  the  trustees  permit  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  campus.  In 
1934,  after  several  weeks  of  discussion  and  negotiation,  the 
thirty  acres  of  the  campus  north  of  the  present  location  of 
Walnut  Street  was  leased  to  the  City  of  Evansville  for  twenty 
years  for  a  public  park  at  a  rental  of  $2000  per  year.  The  city 
first  attempted  to  buy  this  part  of  the  campus,  and  for  a  time  it 
appeared  that  the  College  might  sell.  The  depression  had 
continued  for  five  years  and  showed  little  signs  of  abating.  The 
College  was  in  debt,  and  the  budget  was  being  balanced  only  by 
paying  the  faculty  what  was  left  of  income  after  other  expenses 
were  paid.  The  enrollment  of  the  College  was  smaller  than  it  had 
been  since  1921,  the  third  year.  It  was  difficult  then  for  anyone 
to  foresee  the  time  when  the  College  would  need  the  land.  Even 
President  Harper  was  doubtful  that  the  College  could  ever  need 
more  than  the  forty  acres  which  it  would  still  have.  Moreover, 
when  developed  into  a  park,  it  would  seem  to  continue  to  be  a 
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part  of  the  campus.  But  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  any  further  consideration  of  selling  the  land  ended 
when  one  of  the  trustees  said:  “Gentlemen,  the  trustees  of  this 
College  in  1919  had  the  foresight  and  the  wisdom  to  purchase 
this  seventy  acres  for  a  great  campus  in  future  years.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  it  said  of  us  when  we  are  gone  that  we  did 
not  have  sense  and  vision  enough  to  keep  it.” 

When  the  lease  expired  in  1954  an  extension  of  five  years 
was  arranged,  and  in  1959,  there  was  a  second  extension  with  a 
reservation  that  a  gymnasium  could  be  built  on  the  property.  In 
1964  the  lease  was  terminated.  By  this  time  the  space  was 
needed  for  physical  education  and  athletics.  In  1966  the  entire 
tract  was  fenced,  an  eight-lane  track  and  eight  hard  surfaced 
tennis  courts  were  constructed.  The  football  field  had  been 
developed  earlier  in  1958,  while  the  land  was  still  a  city  park. 

By  the  early  1960’s  it  had  become  evident  that  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  future  growth  beyond  the  70-acre 
original  campus.  Guthrie  May,  a  member  of  the  board  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  real  estate  field,  was  asked  to  search  for 
available  acreage.  In  1964  he  reported  that  a  tract  of  62  acres  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Burkhardt  Road 
was  for  sale,  and  the  trustees  quickly  authorized  its  purchase  for 
$125,000.  In  1967,  again  through  Mr.  May’s  efforts,  a  forty-acre 
tract  between  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Division  Street  at  Vann 
Avenue  was  purchased  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  This  property, 
being  only  a  mile  from  the  main  campus,  may  be  developed  in 
the  future  for  physical  education  and  athletics.  The  eventual  use 
of  the  62  acres,  which  are  about  three  miles  distant,  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

From  the  earliest  days  Evansville  College  has  had  a  campus 
development  plan.  In  1920  the  trustees  engaged  the  Chicago 
architectural  firm  of  Miller,  Fullenwider  and  Dowling  to  prepare 
a  plan  and  to  design  the  first  building.  The  architects  produced 
an  elaborate  plan,  a  great  quadrangle  of  stone  buildings  running 
east  and  west  from  Administration  Hall,  then  turning  south 
toward  Lincoln  Avenue  and  then  toward  each  other  to  complete 
the  quadrangle.  In  this  plan  were  eighteen  large  buildings  of 
Collegiate  Gothic  style,  all  connected  by  covered  passages.  It 
was  an  exciting  plan,  and  had  there  been  ten  or  twelve  million 
dollars  available,  plus  another  ten  million  in  endowment  for 
maintenance,  the  plan  could  have  been  executed.  But  the 
College  had  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  spend. 
However,  the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  board  and  the  center 
structure  was  built. 

Soon  it  became  obvious  that  this  campus  plan  would  never 
be  completed.  It  was  not  until  1945  that  the  second  building— 
Engineering  and  Science— was  started.  But  before  it  could  be 
located,  a  revision  of  the  campus  plan  was  necessary,  and  in 
1943  the  Indianapolis  architectural  firm  of  McGuire  and  Shook 
(later  McGuire,  Shook,  Compton,  Richey  and  Associates)  was 
given  the  assignment.  In  1944  a  new,  much  simpler  plan  was 
adopted.  It  provided  for  seven  buildings— Engineering  and 


Engineering  and  Science  Building,  completed  September  1947. 


Science,  Student  Union,  Library,  Auditorium,  Chapel  and  two 
dormitories.  On  the  plan  these  were  placed  generally  about  the 
perimeter  of  the  front  campus,  and  all  the  buildings  eventually 
were  erected  except  the  auditorium.  By  1960  it  had  become 
clear  that  the  auditorium  would  not  be  built  and  that  other 
structures,  a  fine  arts  building  and  gymnasium  and  major 
additions  to  the  dormitories,  would  be  needed,  and  the  plan  was 
revised.  Still  later  a  location  for  the  Harper  Residence  Dining 
Hall  was  approved,  and  in  1965  sites  were  selected  for  Hale  Hall 
and  Brentano  Hall,  men’s  and  women’s  dormitories. 

Credit  must  go  to  the  firm  of  McGuire  and  Shook  for  a  plan 
and  for  buildings  which  have  produced  a  campus  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Midwest.  With  the  adoption 
of  the  1944  plan,  the  rather  elaborate  Collegiate  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  with  its  gable  roofs  was  abandoned  for  a  modified 
Gothic,  much  less  expensive  to  build,  yet  a  style  which 
harmonizes  with  the  architecture  of  the  original  building.  The 
use  of  Indiana  limestone  was  continued  in  all  educational 
buildings,  but  buff  brick  has  been  used  for  dormitories  and  the 
physical  education  building.  The  fine  arts  building,  constructed 
in  1962,  and  Hyde  Hall  and  Shanklin  Theater,  completed  in 
1967,  are  of  a  contemporary  or  modern  style,  but  they  also 
harmonize  well  with  earlier  buildings.  Between  1945  and  1965 
the  firm  drew  plans  for  ten  buildings  and  four  major  additions 
and  supervised  their  construction. 

In  1968  the  College  engaged  Ewing  Miller  and  Associates  of 
Terre  Haute  and  Condict  and  Fosse  of  Evansville  to  develop  a 
master  plan  for  the  campus  for  1970  to  1985.  Adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  in  1969,  the  new  plan  calls  for  extensive 
additions  to  existing  buildings  as  well  as  many  new  ones. 
Additions  are  proposed  for  the  Library,  the  Fine  Arts  building, 
Carson  Center,  Engineering  and  Science  building,  and  Book¬ 
store.  Administration  Hall  would  be  extensively  remodeled  and 
used  for  administrative  offices  only.  New  buildings  are  proposed 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  north  of  the  Library,  and  /| 
additional  educational  buildings  as  needed  continuing  north  to 
Walnut  Street.  The  graphic  arts  will  be  housed  in  a  new 
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structure  connecting  Shanklin  Theater  and  the  Fine  Arts 
building.  Additional  student  housing  will  be  provided  mainly  on 
the  west  side  of  the  campus  west  and  north  of  Neu  Chapel. 
Much  of  the  present  parking  area  will  be  preempted  by  new 
buildings,  and  a  new  parking  lot  has  been  constructed  east  of 
the  engineering  building.  Other  parking  lots  will  be  west  of 
Rotherwood  Avenue,  also  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the 
Office  Building  and  East  Classroom  Building  and  on  property  to 
be  acquired.  The  plan  anticipates  further  development  of  the 
campus  north  of  the  Carson  Center,  with  the  addition  of 
facilities  for  intercollegiate  athletics  and  physical  education  on 
the  tract  adjacent  to  the  state  hospital.  It  is  assumed  that  this 
will  become  necessary  when,  as  enrollment  exceeds  5000 
students,  the  campus  north  of  Walnut  Street  will  have  to  be 
used  for  additional  educational  buildings  and  student  residences. 
The  adopted  plan  provides  for  expansion  to  10,000  students. 

The  cost  of  expansion  in  the  decade  from  1970  to  1980  is 
estimated  at  $40,000,000  including  additions  to  endowment. 

Nothing  more  graphically  illustrates  the  development  of  the 
University  of  Evansville  than  its  physical  growth— the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  campus.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  first  building 
was  Administration  Hall,  completed  in  June,  1922.  Until  the 
opening  of  bids  early  in  1921  the  trustees  had  expected  to  build 
simultaneously  the  Administration  Building  and  a  science  hall. 
When  the  bids  showed  that  this  was  clearly  impossible,  plans  for 
the  main  building  were  modified,  the  chemistry  and  home 
economics  departments  being  located  in  what  was  to  have  been 
a  large  attic  with  living  space  for  several  men  students,  and 
several  classrooms  were  appropriated  for  biology  and  physics 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories. 

Financial  difficulties  for  the  next  ten  years,  the  depression 
of  the  thirties  and  the  need  for  funds  for  operating  expenses, 
the  absence  of  any  “Santa  Claus”  able  and  willing  to  underwrite 
a  building,  effectively  barred  the  possibility  of  other  buildings. 
The  only  exception  was  the  president’s  home,  given  fully 
furnished  in  1928  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Igleheart  at  a  cost  of 
about  $37,500. 

Except  for  the  president’s  home,  the  “temporary”  gymnas- 
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ium  and  a  small  heating  plant  (the  latter  two  built  also  in  1922), 
the  Administration  Building  stood  alone  on  the  campus  for 
twenty-five  years  until  the  completion  of  the  Engineering  and 
Science  Building  in  1947.  The  impressive  contrast  is  that  in  the 
following  twenty-one  years  sixteen  major  buildings  were  con¬ 
structed,  four  apartment  buildings  purchased  and  four  major 
additions  were  added  at  a  cost  of  nearly  twelve  million  dollars. 

While  the  major  credit  for  this  accomplishment  goes 
properly  to  Presidents  Hale  and  Hyde  and  to  a  host  of  loyal 
trustees  and  thousands  of  donors,  the  part  played  by  Trustee 
William  A.  Carson  is  significant.  It  was  he  who,  shortly  after  the 
1940  maintenance  fund  campaign,  convinced  the  trustees  that 
the  College  must  somehow  operate  without  recourse  to  annual 
fund  campaigns  and  thereby  open  the  door  to  fund  raising  for 
buildings. 

With  this  as  the  approved  policy,  President  Hale  in  1943, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  trustees,  instituted  the  Evansville 
College  Development  Fund,  which  in  the  next  eight  years 
produced  sufficient  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  and  Science  Building,  completed  in  1947  at  a  cost  of 
$700,000,  and  the  McCurdy  Alumni  Union  Building,  costing 
$650,000  and  completed  in  January,  1951.  The  Engineering 
Building’s  first  priority  in  the  building  program  acknowledged 
the  College’s  responsibility  to  provide  engineering  and  other 
technical  training  in  an  industrial  community  as  well  as  the  need 
to  provide  more  laboratories  for  the  sciences  and  additional 
classrooms  to  accommodate  the  expected  enrollment  increase 
following  World  War  II. 

Securing  gifts  for  the  Engineering  and  Science  Building  was 
relatively  easy.  More  than  $500,000  was  given  by  about  350 
businesses  and  industries;  but  securing  funds  for  the  Union 
building  proved  more  difficult  although  during  the  war  more 
than  $50,000  was  subscribed  by  Alumni,  many  of  them  in 
military  service,  some  actually  in  combat.  A  city-wide  solicita¬ 
tion  was  postponed  until  the  summer  of  1947,  when  $420,000 
of  a  $500,000  goal  was  subscribed.  As  late  as  December,  1950, 
President  Hale  was  soliciting  the  final  $50,000  needed  for 
furnishings.  On  the  evening  of  July  27,  1949,  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony  was  held,  and  on  April  15,  1950,  Indiana  Governor 
Henry  F.  Schricker  laid  the  cornerstone  before  an  audience  of 
trustees,  faculty  and  students,  as  well  as  several  hundred  high 
school  students  who  were  on  the  campus  to  participate  in  the 
Science  Fair.  On  January  21,  1951,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Douglass, 
president  of  the  American  University  of  Washington,  D.C.,  gave 
the  dedicatory  address. 

President  Hale  had  moved  the  Union  to  second  place  in  the 
building  program,  ahead  of  a  library,  dormitories,  and  a 
gymnasium,  all  needed  and  each  urged  by  special  interest 
groups:  the  library  by  the  faculty,  a  dormitory  by  out-of-town 
students,  and  a  gymnasium  by  sports-minded  citizens  as  well  as 
many  students.  President  Hale  was  convinced  that  a  union 
building  would  do  more  to  unify  the  students  and  integrate  the 
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College  with  the  community  than  any  other  building.  Closing 
the  women’s  lounge  in  the  Administration  Building  provided  for 
temporary  library  expansion,  apd  renting  the  National  Guard 
Armory  provided  an  acceptable  gymnasium. 

A  slight  problem  arose  over  the  naming  of  the  union 
building.  In  1944  the  alumni  had  been  promised  that  if  they 
would  contribute  $50,000  the  name  would  be  the  Alumni 
Student  Union,  and  this  challenge  was  met,  although  at  this 
time  there  were  only  1232  graduates,  about  2000  former 
students,  and  approximately  800  of  the  men,  as  well  as  a  few 
women,  were  in  military  service.  But  in  1945  the  trust  estate  of 
Colonel  William  H.  McCurdy  was  terminated  with  almost  half  of 
it  going  to  the  College.  Colonel  McCurdy  was  a  trustee  of  the 
College,  a  charter  member  of  the  board  who  served  for  eleven 
years  until  his  death  in  1930.  During  his  life  he  had  been  a 
generous  contributor  to  the  College.  As  a  part  of  its  share  from 
the  estate  the  College  received  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
Sears-Roebuck  store  building  at  Fourth  and  Sycamore  streets  as 
well  as  securities  having  a  value  of  $210,000.  On  the  order  of 
the  trustees  the  half  interest  in  the  Sears  building  was  placed  in 
the  endowment  fund  and  $170,000  in  securities  transferred 
from  endowment  to  the  development  fund.1 6  At  the  same  time 
securities  valued  at  $130,000  were  placed  in  the  development 
fund. 

It  seemed  desirable  that  the  McCurdy  name  be  used  to 
recognize  the  Colonel’s  generosity,  but  the  promise  to  the 
alumni  seemed  to  be  a  barrier.  However,  a  survey  of  alumni 
showed  that  the  name  McCurdy  Alumni  Memorial  Union  was 
acceptable.  The  words  Alumni  and  Memorial  have  largely  been 
forgotten,  and  the  building  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  McCurdy 
Union  Building  or  simply  the  Union.  An  excellent  portrait  of 
Colonel  McCurdy  hangs  above  the  fireplace  in  the  formal 
lounge. 

In  due  time  the  library,  dormitories  and  gym  were  added  to 
the  campus.  But  in  the  years  between,  the  heavy  use  of  the 
Union  by  students,  faculty,  and  the  public  seemed  to  confirm 
President  Hale’s  belief  that  it  should  have  priority  over  the  other 
buildings. 

Although  no  other  buildings  were  constructed  during 
President  Hale’s  tenure,  he  should  be  credited  with  an  important 
assist  on  the  Clifford  Library,  for  it  was  he  who  secured  from 
the  Lilly  Endowment  of  Indianapolis  a  challenge  gift  of 
$200,000  conditioned  upon  an  additional  $450,000  being  raised 
by  the  College.  He  had  also  begun  discussions  with  the  Indiana 
Conference  of  a  gift  of  $500,000  for  a  women’s  residence. 

During  the  interim  between  the  resignation  of  President 
Hale  and  the  coming  of  President  Hyde  in  March,  1955,  Dean 
Long  was  acting  president,  and  substantial  progress  was  made 
not  only  in  architectural  plans  for  the  library  building  but  also 
in  planning  a  city-wide  campaign  to  raise  the  essential  $450,000. 
A  decision  made  was  to  provide  open  stacks,  giving  students 
access  to  the  entire  library  collection.  Another  was  to  change 


from  a  gable  roof,  such  as  was  used  in  the  Administration 
Building,  and  to  substitute  a  flat  roof.  The  saving  made  in  this 
change,  the  architects  said,  would  be  enough  to  equip  the 
building  for  air-conditioning.  Thus  the  library  became  the.  first 
air-conditioned  building  on  the  campus. 

Leland  M.  Feigel,  the  first  Evansville  College  alumnus  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  until  1971  president  of  the 
board,  was  the  fund  drive  chairman.  The  response  to  the 
solicitation  held  in  the  late  spring  of  1955  was  unusually 
generous  and  resulted  in  an  over-subscription.  Ninety-four 
subscriptions  of  $1000  or  more  were  taken,  and  of  these  sixteen 
were  for  $5000  or  more  and  totaled  $128,000.  The  largest 
subscription  was  made  by  the  Southern  Indiana  Gas  and  Electric 
Company.  It  was  for  $20,000. 

Commenting  in  an  editorial  on  the  success  of  this  campaign 
for  funds,  Earl  Richert,  editor  of  the  Evansville  Press,  was  led  to 
speculate  as  to  the  reason,  when  so  many  fund  raising  efforts  in 
a  few  years  previous  had  failed  to  reach  their  goal.  The  reason, 
he  concluded,  was  that  “the  people  believe  in  Evansville 
College.” 

It  seemed  most  fitting  that  the  trustees  chose  the  name  The 
Clifford  Memorial  Library  for  the  building  and  its  contents  in 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Clifford.  It  was  Mr.  Clifford 
who  first  suggested  that  Moores  Hill  College  be  moved  to 
Evansville  and  whose  enthusiasm  infected  the  leaders  of 
Evansville  business  and  government  with  the  same  idea.  It  was 
he  who  had  convinced  the  Indiana  Conference  that  Evansville 
was  the  prime  location,  by  exhibiting  his  “map  of  circles” 
showing  the  need  for  a  college  there.  A  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  he  was  engaged  in  business,  but  his  real  interests 
were  in  scholarly  matters.  The  Clifford  home  contained  probab¬ 
ly  the  largest  private  library  in  the  city.  Mr.  Clifford  was  a 
charter  trustee,  serving  from  1919  until  his  death  in  December, 
1927.  He  received  the  first  honorary  degree  conferred  by  the 
College,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  at  the  commencement  in 
1922.  Mrs.  Clifford,  as  the  first  woman  trustee,  was  a  worthy 
and  effective  successor  to  her  husband.  She  served  from  1928 
until  she  became  a  trustee  emeritus  in  1948.  She  too  was 
honored  with  a  degree  from  the  College,  Doctor  of  Humanities, 
in  1940.  Mrs.  Clifford  died  in  1952. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  library  November  22,  1955. 
Participating  in  the  event  besides  President  Hyde  were  Leland 
M.  Feigel,  Tom  Lukens,  president  of  the  Student  Association, 
Joseph  O’Daniel,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Robert  Schaad,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  R. 
Vance  Hartke,  then  mayor-elect  of  Evansville,  now  senior 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana.  On  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon  Dr.  Hyde  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  College. 

As  the  time  approached  to  lay  the  cornerstone,  President 
Hyde  invited  the  Student  Association  to  take  charge  of  the  4 
event.  William  C.  Greer,  student  president,  and  a  committee  !| 
gathered  what  is  probably  the  most  complete  historical  cache 
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ever  placed  in  a  cornerstone.  More  than  ten  million  words  and 
thousands  of  pictures  were  recorded  on  microfilm  to  give  future 
generations,  probably  in  the  year  2206,  some  conception  of  the 
civilization  of  1956.  The  box  was  sealed  after  the  air  had  been 
replaced  with  nitrogen  in  the  hope  that  the  documents  and  films 
would  resist  deterioration.  The  students  raised  $100  by  gifts 
from  students  and  faculty,  which  they  placed  in  trust  with  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Evansville  under  an  agreement  that  it 
would  remain  for  250  years  at  compound  interest,  the  resulting 
sum  to  be  used  for  scholarships.  According  to  a  computation 
made  in  1970  by  Manfred  W.  Schauss,  director  of  administrative 
data  processing,  the  fund  will  grow  to  $1,995,176.84  by  2206. 
By  December  31,  1970,  the  fund  had  grown  to  $159.62,  leaving 
a  considerable  amount  to  be  earned  in  interest  by  the  year 
2206. 

A  newspaper  report  that  a  tape  recording  by  Elvis  Presley 
was  included  in  the  box  created  a  flurry  of  complaints  from 
some  contributors  to  the  library  fund,  who  did  not  wish  the 
civilization  of  1956  to  be  represented  by  Elvis  Presley.  But  too 
late!  The  box  was  already  sealed  and  the  stone  firmly  set. 

No  cornerstone  was  ever  set  on  the  Evansville  College 
campus  with  more  elaborate  ceremony.  According  to  the 
program,  greetings  from  Indiana  Governor  George  N.  Craig  were 
read  by  Mr.  Feigel;  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Nenneker;  from  Harry  S.  Truman  by  Herbert  Goldhor,  chief 
city  librarian;  and  from  Dag  Hammarskjold,  United  Nations 
secretary,  by  Mayor  R.  Vance  Hartke.  These  letters  were  placed 
in  the  box  as  were  letters  from  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Bishop  Henry  Grimmelsman  of  the  Evansville  Diocese,  and 
Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines  of  the  Indiana  Area  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  Indiana  poet  laureate  Emory  A.  Richardson  read  a 
dedicatory  poem,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  placed  in  the  box. 
Remarks  were  made  by  President  Hyde  and  College  Librarian 
Thomas  S.  Harding.  The  president,  the  librarian,  Mr.  Feigel, 
Mayor  Hartke,  F.  Bayard  Culley,  president  of  the  board,  and 
others  spread  the  mortar  for  laying  the  stone. 

During  the  construction  of  the  building  a  situation  arose 
which  for  a  time  created  great  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
College,  the  contractor  and  the  architects.  In  May,  1956,  while 
checking  the  shop  drawings  for  the  roof  slab,  an  engineer  in  the 
architect’s  office  discovered  that  only  half  the  correct  number 
of  reinforcing  rods  were  shown  on  the  drawings.  This  error 
could  easily  be  corrected,  for  the  slab  had  not  been  poured.  But 
what  of  the  first  and  second  floors,  which  had  been  poured  for 
some  days?  A  quick  check  showed  that  the  same  error  had  been 
made  and  overlooked  in  these  floors.  A  feeling  of  panic  gripped 
everyone  concerned— the  architects,  the  contractor,  the  steel 
company  and  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  College.  A  first 
suggestion  that  the  floors  be  chipped  out  with  jackhammers  was 
quickly  rejected.  Consultation  with  independent  engineers  led 
to  a  decision  to  lay  new  floors  on  top  of  the  old,  using  the 
proper  amount  of  steel.  Fortunately  the  foundation  was 


sufficiently  large  and  the  soil  condition  such  that  the  extra  load 
could  be  carried.  Of  course  the  first  and  second  floors  lost  four 
inches  in  ceiling  height  and  the  stairs  had  to  be  redesigned,  but 
finally  all  came  out  well.  Because  at  this  time  there  was  much 
concern  about  being  bombed  by  Russia  and  fall-out  shelters 
were  being  urged,  the  students  and  faculty  decided  that  if  the 
bombs  fell,  the  ground  floor  of  the  library  would  be  the  place  to 
go. 

The  error  in  the  amount  of  steel  was  quite  understandable. 
To  carry  the  immense  weight  of  thousands  of  books,  library 
floors  must  be  designed  using  twice  as  much  steel  as  a  classroom 
building.  If,  for  example,  the  ordinary  spacing  should  be  eight 
inches  between  bars,  in  a  library  it  should  be  four  inches.  Since 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  dealing  with  library  buildings,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  the  error  got  past  the  steel  company’s 
layout  man,  the  architect  who  checked  the  plans,  and  the 
contractor  who  laid  the  floor. 

As  the  building  neared  completion  the  problem  arose  of 
moving  45,000  books,  periodicals  and  other  library  materials. 
Some  colleges  had  solved  this  problem  by  asking  each  student  to 
carry  several  arm  loads  of  books  from  the  old  library  to  the 
new.  But  the  best  time  for  moving  was  at  the  break  between 
quarters,  and  besides,  A.  C.  Biggs,  director  of  the  physical  plant, 
had  a  better  idea.  The  old  library  was  in  the  east  end  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  Administration  Building  exactly  100  feet 
from  the  new  building.  By  rigging  a  cable  car  device  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  building  to  the  first  floor  of  the  new  the 
books  could  be  transported  by  gravity,  there  being  a  drop  of 
four  feet  between  the  two  floors.  Attaching  two  cars  to  the 
cable  caused  the  loaded  car  to  pull  the  empty  car  back  for 
reloading.  In  two  days  the  entire  library  contents  were  moved 
with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

On  March  19,  1957,  the  building  was  ready  for  dedication. 
Principal  speaker  was  Dr.  James  L.  Clifford,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  S.  Clifford  and  professor  of  English  literature  at 
Columbia  University,  who  spoke  on  “The  Importance  of 
Reading  and  of  the  Library  to  Education.”  Other  speakers  were 
Dr.  Manning  M.  Pattillo,  representing  the  Lilly  Endowment,  and 
Arthur  T.  Hamlin,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  library  space  for  stacks,  reading, 
work  rooms,  offices,  and  an  archives  room,  the  building 
provided  six  classrooms,  a  large  room  seating  100,  named  the 
Kleymeyer  auditorium  in  memory  of  Henry  C.  Kleymeyer,  a 
long-time  trustee.  The  stacks  provided  room  for  more  than 
110,000  books.  In  1967  on  the  completion  of  Hyde  Hall,  these 
classrooms  in  the  library  were  converted  to  library  use. 

By  1970,  only  thirteen  years  after  the  opening,  it  became 
apparent  that  soon  more  space  would  be  needed  and  thought 
was  being  given  to  an  addition  to  the  library  or  to  a  new 
building. 

DORMITORIES 

Probably  no  subject  was  more  often  discussed  by  trustees, 
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no  need  more  often  mentioned  by  presidents  than  that  of 
dormitories  or,  as  the  more  exact  and  elegant  term  has  it, 
residence  halls.  But  it  was  nearly  forty  years  before  the  first  real 
dormitory— Hughes  Hall— was  completed  in  1958.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  there  were  buildings  called  dormitories— they  were  con¬ 
verted  residences— but  the  last  of  these  was  abandoned  in  1929, 
nearly  thirty  years  before  Hughes  Hall  was  built. 

When  the  College  opened  in  1919,  provision  had  been  made 
for  women  by  renting  one  of  the  large  old  homes  on  Upper 
(now  Southeast)  First  Street.  Known  as  Sweetser  Hall— from  the 
name  of  the  owner— it  had  space  for  thirty  girls  as  well  as  an 
apartment  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Franklin,  both  English 
professors  and  the  latter  dean  of  women.  After  the  College 
moved  to  the  new  campus,  Sweetser  Hall  was  continued  as  a 
dormitory  for  two  years.  Its  distance  from  the  campus,  two  and 
a  half  miles,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  led  to  its  closing  in 
1924. 

In  September,  1919,  many  of  the  out-of-town  men  lived  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.  across  Vine  Street  from  the  College.  But  they  too 
wanted  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  dormitory  life.  Organiz¬ 
ing  as  the  Excelsior  Club,  also  known  as  the  Hatless  Imps  from 
an  overheard  remark  by  a  very  proper  matron  who  saw  them 
hatless  on  Main  Street,  they  petitioned  for  a  dormitory.  A  house 
was  rented  for  them  at  1025  Upper  Third  Street  and  furnished 
with  castoff  furniture  given  by  friends  of  the  College.  Naturally 
its  name  was  Excelsior  Hall.  While  the  term  may  not  have  been 
used,  it  was  truly  a  co-operative  house.  All  work,  including  the 
cooking,  dishwashing  and  cleaning,  was  done  by  the  students. 
Although  there  was  no  house  mother  or  other  supervisor,  this 
venture  succeeded  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Among  its  residents  were  a  future  dean  and  a  future  business 
manager  of  Evansville  College,  a  future  college  professor,  future 
high  school  teachers  and  a  principal,  a  prominent  attorney  and 
three  or  four  prominent  ministers.  However,  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  many  of  the  students  had  tired  of  their  duties,  and  in 
the  second  year  a  ministerial  student  and  his  wife  took  charge  of 
the  cooking  and  housework  and  endeavored  to  maintain  better 
order  among  the  “inmates.”  The  house  was  closed  after  the 
second  year,  most  of  the  students  returning  to  the  Y.M.C.A. 

When  Sweetser  Hall  proved  to  be  too  far  from  the  campus 
some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  women  students.  At  this 
time  President  Hughes  was  living  at  20  (later  634)  South 
Norman  Avenue  in  a  rebuilt  farm  house,  which  he  had  bought 
and  moved  from  its  original  location  where  Reitz  Memorial  High 
School  now  stands.  It  was  a  large  two-story  frame  building  and 
even  then  at  least  eighty  years  old.  President  Hughes  moved  his 
family  to  a  small  frame  farmhouse  on  the  campus  at  the  corner 
of  Rotherwood  and  Lincoln  Avenue  and  in  the  fall  of  1924  the 
girls  moved  in.  The  Crescent  for  October  3  said  the  name  of 
Hughes  Hall  would  be  used  temporarily,  but  the  name  stuck  so 
long  as  the  building  was  used  by  the  women.  The  first 
permanent  residence  hall  on  the  campus,  built  in  1958,  took  the 


same  name  in  honor  of  the  last  president  at  Moores  Hill  and  first 
president  at  Evansville— Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hughes. 

The  men  also  were  asking  for  (in  those  days  students  did  not 
demand)  a  dormitory.  They  were  happy  when  the  College 
purchased  a  large  residence  on  Mulberry  Street  east  of  Alvord 
Avenue.  Named  the  Men’s  Lodge,  it  was  opened  in  September, 
1926,  with  all  its  thirty  places  taken.  Living  with  the  men  was 
Professor  Raymond  Veh,  dean  of  men. 

On  December  18,  1926,  Hughes  Hall  was  extensively 
damaged  by  fire  but  without  injury  to  any  of  the  girls.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  college  year  the  students  were  housed  in  a 
residence  in  the  ten  hundred  block  of  Mulberry  Street.  In  the 
fall  of  1927  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  repaired  Hughes 
Hall  on  Norman  Avenue,  and  the  women  took  possession  of  the 
Men’s  Lodge,  which  they  promptly  renamed  Hughes  Hall,  while 
the  men  transferred  the  name  of  Men’s  Lodge  to  the  former 
Hughes  Hall. 

But  the  College  soon  discovered  that  attempting  to  use  a 
residence  as  a  dormitory  was  uneconomical.  In  June,  1928,  the 
men’s  dormitory  was  closed,  and  in  January,  1929,  the  axe  fell 
for  the  women.  Only  seven  students  were  using  the  women’s 
dormitory,  and  deficits  were  too  great  for  the  hard  pressed 
College  to  carry.  Both  buildings  eventually  were  sold. 

But  a  student  body  is  a  constantly  changing  population; 
college  administrations  change  and  memories  are  short.  In 
February,  1938,  an  Out-of-Town  Men’s  organization  petitioned 
the  president  and  the  trustees  for  a  dormitory.  The  new 
president,  Dr.  Smith,  was  favorable,  and  on  February  15  a 
petition  signed  by  67  men  was  presented  to  the  Board  by 
Arthur  Thurman,  president  of  the  Student  Government  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  trustees  listened  courteously,  and  the  minutes  record 
that  after  Thurman  left  “they  requested  President  Smith  to 
assure  the  students  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the  board.” 
The  Crescent  pointed  out  that  the  College  could  borrow  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  needed  money  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  and  that  the  land  could  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  remainder.  The  paper  quoted  figures  to  show  that  at  a 
charge  of  $1.50  per  week  per  student  the  project  could  be 
self-liquidating.  But  the  leadership  of  the  board  was  strongly 
opposed  to  borrowing  from  the  federal  government;  twenty 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  trustees  borrowed  to  build  a 
residence  hall. 

As  World  War  II  progressed  it  became  more  difficult  to  find 
rooms  in  Evansville  for  out-of-town  women,  and  in  August, 
1944,  President  Hale  reported  to  the  board  that  it  had  become 
impossible.  He  proposed  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
second  floor  of  the  president’s  home  be  converted  into  a 
dormitory.  The  trustees  approved,  and  for  two  years,  1944  to 
1946,  twelve  to  fourteen  women  were  so  housed.  The  large 

•  1 

downstairs  living  room  was  converted  into  a  study  room,  and 
double  bunks  were  used  upstairs.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kolb,  a  teacher  ,| 
of  languages  whose  husband  was  in  military  service,  lived 
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Oldest  building  on  the  campus,  originally  a  farm  house  situated  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Administration  Hall.  It  was  moved  in  1921  and  for  a 
time  was  known  as  the  “T-Hut a  lunch  room  operated  by  the  College 
YWCA.  In  about  1926  it  became  the  college  cafeteria.  The  large  section 
at  the  left  was  added  in  1935,  built  by  the  men  of  the  student  body  and 
the  faculty  and  known  as  the  Men's  Lounge.  In  1951  the  cafeteria  was 
closed  when  the  Union  Building  opened.From  1951  until  1962  it  housed 
a  part  of  the  music  department.  The  musicians  abandoned  it  when  the 
Fine  Arts  Building  opened  in  1962,  and  the  business  administration 
department  used  it  for  offices.  Since  1967  it  has  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  School  of  Nursing.  After  more  than  fifty  years  of  service  to  the 
University,  the  building  was  demolished  in  the  fall  of  1972. 


Fall  1947,  the  “temporaries" are  ready  for  use. 


The  Y.M.H.A.  building,  519  Vine  Street,  was  the  temporary  home  of 
the  College  from  September,  1919  to  June,  1922. 


Other  facilities  used  during  these  years  include  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Central 
High  School  chemistry  lab,  a  basement  room  in  Lockyear’s  Business 
College,  and  the  Y.W.C.A.  pool. 


Veteran’s  Lounge  1946 


They  helped  build  the  Men’s  Lounge,  1935.  Left  to  right  (standing)  - 
Carl  Bosecker,  Joe  Thelby,  Tom  Ingle,  Kenneth  Wilhelmus,  Russell 
Huffman,  Grester  Kemp,  John  Surbeck,  unidentified,  Tom  Nickels,  Paul 
Oberst,  Wallace  Capel;  Seated  -  Bernard  Weirauch,  Walter  Riggs. 
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upstairs  with  the  girls,  a  bedroom  being  reserved  for  her. 
Downstairs  the  Hales  converted  the  study  into  a  bedroom.  The 
arrangement  was  a  sacrifice  for  President  and  Mrs.  Hale,  but  they 
made  it  gladly,  demonstrating  their  generous  and  outgoing 
personalities. 

College  students  have  a  way  of  devising  colorful  names  for 
persons  or  groups,  and  just  as  later  six-foot-three  President 
Melvin  W.  Hyde  became  “Big  Mel”  and  Dr.  Albert  Prince  was  at 
once  “Prince  Albert,”  the  girls  in  the  president’s  home  almost  at 
once  became  “Hale’s  Belles.” 

By  June,  1950,  President  Hale  was  again  urging  the  trustees 
to  consider  applying  for  a  federal  loan  for  residence  halls.  As 
usual,  a  committee  was  appointed,  but  the  minutes  do  not  show 
that  a  report  was  made.  Almost  immediately  the  U.  S.  became 
involved  in  the  “police  action”  in  Korea,  and  the  lending 
program  was  suspended.  It  was  re-activated  again  in  1951,  and 
again  the  president  pressed  for  action,  but  again  there  was  none. 
Conservative  trustees  were  in  control  who  were  averse  to 
accepting  federal  aid  even  as  a  loan.  Moreover,  President  Hale 
was  deluged  with  other  problems.  Enrollment  had  declined 
because  of  the  Korean  War,  and  the  unpleasant  task  of  releasing 
several  members  of  the  faculty  was  his  responsibility.  The 
College  had  applied  for  an  Air  Force  R.O.T.C.  unit.  It  was  one 
of  62  applications  that  were  approved  out  of  450.  The  unit  had 
to  be  housed  and  its  courses  integrated  into  the  curriculum. 
Some  funds  still  had  to  be  obtained  to  complete  payment  on 
the  McCurdy  Union  Building,  which  was  dedicated  January  21, 
1951.  The  Associated  Colleges  was  coming  into  being  with 
Evansville  College  as  a  charter  member,  and  the  president  was 
obligated  to  give  four  weeks  time  for  fund  solicitation.  He  was 
also  searching  for  a  government  contract  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
in  tuition.  An  alumni  fund  program  was  just  starting,  and  some 
planning  was  being  done  for  the  centennial  of  the  College  soon 
to  come.  It  is  not  surprising  that  President  Hale  had  little  time 
or  energy  left  to  push  for  dormitories.  However,  he  again  urged 
the  matter  at  board  meetings  in  October,  1952,  and  March, 
1953.  But  again  there  was  no  action. 

In  August,  1956,  President  Hyde  recommended  to  the  executive 
committee  that  an  application  be  made  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  for  a  loan  for  a  men’s  dormitory.  The 
committee  authorized  the  president  to  apply  for  $312,000  to 
build  a  campus  home  for  men  which  was  expected  to  cost  about 
$412,500.  The  legal  work  in  connection  with  such  a  govern¬ 
ment-financed  project  was  voluminous,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  7,  1957,  that  contracts  for  construction  were  signed 
totaling  $425,515,  but  the  hall  was  ready  for  students  in 
September,  1958.  After  39  years  Evansville  College  had  its  first 
real  dormitory. 

Four  stories  high  and  built  of  brick,  it  had  rooms  for  128 
students.  In  addition  there  was  a  large  lounge,  a  recreation 
room,  offices,  a  head  resident’s  suite,  a  guest  suite,  laundry, 
storage  and  such  other  facilities  as  dormitories  usually  have. 


Campus  1947.  Engineering  and  Temporary  Buildings  under  construction; 
Veterans  Housing  at  left.  Wooded  area  beyond  Administration  is  Headen 
Retreat. 


However,  there  was  no  cafeteria  or  other  food  service,  the 
students  being  required  to  eat  in  the  Union  cafeteria.  Final  cost 
was  $486,000,  or  $174,000  more  than  the  loan.  This  amount 
was  provided  by  gifts  raised  largely  by  President  Hyde. 

This  is  the  building  which  became  the  permanent  Hughes 
Hall,  the  successor  to  the  old  Hughes  Halls  of  1924  to  1929.  But 
although  built  as  a  men’s  residence,  it  was  occupied  by  women 
for  two  years  until  Moore  Hall  was  ready  in  1960.  When  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Housing  Agency  learned  of  this  departure 
from  the  original  plan,  an  explanation  was  quickly  requested. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Agency  had  been  quite  positive  in  its 
position  that  it  would  not  lend  money  for  a  dormitory  to  help  a 
college  secure  additional  students;  it  was  willing  only  to  provide 
housing  for  students  who  were  already  enrolled  and  who  were 
desperate  for  living  quarters.  Evansville  had  few  out-of-town 
women  because  it  had  no  dorms  for  them.  In  this  situation  how 
could  the  College  ever  get  them?  The  girls  wouldn’t  come  until 
there  were  dorms;  the  government  would  not  lend  the  money 
until  the  girls  were  there!  But  there  were  many  men  living  in 
private  homes.  The  government  was  quite  happy  to  help  the 
College  house  these  men.  In  any  event  no  harm  was  done,  and 
within  two  years  there  were  dormitories  for  both  men  and 
women. 

On  October  1,  1958,  a  trustee  committee  recommended 
that  the  residence  hall  be  named  Hughes  Hall,  honoring  Dr. 
Hughes.  The  bronze  tablet  in  the  entrance  reads: 

HUGHES  HALL 

IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF 
ALFRED  F.  HUGHES 

LAST  PRESIDENT  OF  MOORES  HILL  COLLEGE 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  EVANSVILLE  COLLEGE 
1916-  1927 
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Dr.  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Hughes  twice  had  the  pleasure  of 
occupying  the  guest  suite  while  visiting  the  campus. 

In  October,  1953,  President  Hale  had  laid  before  the  board  a 
tentative  plan  for  securing  funds  from  the  Indiana  Conference 
for  a  women’s  residence  as  the  next  phase  of  the  development 
program,  to  include  a  dormitory  and  a  library  building,  the 
latter  to  be  financed  in  part  by  a  foundation  gift.  Although 
because  of  his  resignation  the  following  June  President  Hale  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  plans,  they  were  developed  by  his 
immediate  successor,  Acting  President  Dean  Long,  and  consum¬ 
mated  by  President  Hyde. 

It  was  first  assumed  that  funds  for  the  women’s  residence 
would  have  to  be  secured  by  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  church 
members,  but  gradually  the  thinking  changed  as  a  dormitory 
planning  committee  of  trustees  and  members  of  the  Conference 
probed  for  a  better  way.  The  final  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor 
by  the  committee,  President  Hyde  and  others  was  that  in  June, 
1956,  the  Indiana  Conference  adopted  a  goal  of  one  dollar  per 
member  yearly  for  education.  After  $6000  was  allocated  to 
Clark  University,  a  Negro  school  in  Atlanta,  the  remainder 
would  be  divided  between  Evansville  College  and  DePauw 
University,  twenty  per  cent  to  DePauw  (but  not  to  exceed 
$20,000)  and  the  remainder  to  Evansville  for  the  Residence 
Hall;  and  that  this  plan  would  continue  until  $500,000  had  been 
paid  to  Evansville  College.  Because  of  previous  commitments  it 
was  not  possible  for  any  funds  to  be  raised  for  the  College  until 
after  June,  1957.  It  was  hoped  that  the  full  $500,000  would  be 
secured  in  five  years,  but  six  years  were  required,  the  final 
contribution  being  made  in  June,  1963.  By  that  time  the 
building  had  been  in  use  for  three  years,  having  been  opened  in 
September,  1960,  financed  from  other  College  funds,  which 
were  replaced  as  Conference  money  was  received.  As  had  been 
agreed  earlier,  the  name  given  to  the  residence  was  Moore  Hall, 
honoring  John  C.  Moore,  the  founder  in  1854  of  Moores  Hill 
College,  thus,  after  a  41  year  delay,  implementing  a  provision  of 


Moore  Hall,  October,  1960.  Bishop  Richard  Raines  dedicated  the  first 
women’s  residence  hall,  given  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  named  in  memory  of  John  Collins  Moore,  founder 
of  Moores  Hill  College.  Seated,  left  to  right  -  Rev.  Harold  Mohler,  Dr. 
Virginia  L.  Grabill,  F.  Bayard  Culley,  Rev.  Willard  C.  Patrick,  (Moores 
Hill  College  ’12),  Rev.  Guy  Carpenter 


the  charter  of  1919  that  “to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  founder  of  Moores  Hill  College,  one  of  the  major 
buildings  on  the  campus  shall  bear  the  name  of  John  C.  Moore.” 
A  bronze  tablet  in  the  main  entrance  reads: 

MOORE  HALL 
ERECTED  AD  1960 
IN  MEMORY  OF 
JOHN  COLLINS  MOORE 
1810-  1871 

Founder  of  Moores  Hill  College,  and 
in  Recognition  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty, 
and  Students  of  that  Pioneer  Institution 
of  Higher  Education  which  in  1919  Became 
EVANSVILLE  COLLEGE 
A  Gift  of  the  Indiana  Conference  of 
The  Methodist  Church 

Moore  Hall  was  almost  an  exact  replica  of  Hughes  Hall  and, 
like  Hughes,  its  capacity  was  128.  An  exception  was  that  the 
ground  floor  provided  four  large  rooms  which  were  rented  by 
the  four  sororities,  which  then,  as  now,  did  not  have  houses.  On 
October  18,  it  was  dedicated  in  a  service  with  Bishop  Richard  C. 
Raines  as  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Sallie  Field  was  the  first  head 
resident,  as  she  had  been  when  the  girls  occupied  Hughes  Hall. 
After  serving  for  nine  years  she  retired  in  1967. 

Both  halls  very  soon  proved  too  small.  In  September,  1962, 
work  began  on  the  Moore  Hall  additions.  These  consisted  of  two 
“wings,”  one  at  each  end  of  the  original  structure  and  extending 
at  right  angles  to  it.  The  additions  more  than  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  hall,  raising  it  from  128  to  286.  Work  was 
completed  in  time  for  use  in  September,  1963,  at  a  cost  of 
$522,000. 

Hughes  Hall  additions,  essentially  similar  to  Moore,  were 
completed  in  1964,  largely  with  funds  borrowed  from  the 
federal  government.  The  complete  building  now  houses  298 
students. 

Just  after  the  completion  of  Moore  Hall  in  1960,  the  College 
was  fortunate  to  acquire  additional  housing  which  was  already 
built.  A  few  years  earlier  four  brick  apartment  buildings  had 
been  constructed  on  the  north  east  corner  of  Walnut  Street  and 
Weinbach  Avenue,  directly  across  Weinbach  from  the  campus. 
In  1959  President  Hyde  learned  that  the  owner  had  transferred 
them  to  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  to  satisfy  the  mortgage 
held  by  the  authority.  As  there  was  a  surplus  of  apartments  in 
Evansville,  the  government  was  eager  to  dispose  of  the  College 
Court  apartments,  as  they  had  been  named  by  the  builder,  to 
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reduce  the  competition  for  tenants.  After  some  negotiation,  a 
sale  price  of  $220,000  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  March,  1961, 
the  College  became  the  owner. 

The  apartments  provided  great  flexibility  for  housing.  Each 
building  provided  for  fifty-six  single  men  or  women  or  thirteen 
married  students  and  through  the  years  the  use  has  changed 
from  year  to  year  depending  on  the  need.  Since  each  apartment 
had  a  kitchen,  the  women  especially  could  reduce  their  expenses 
by  providing  their  own  meals. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  the  buildings  were  named  for 
members  of  the  original  faculty  of  1919.  They  became  Franklin 
House  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Franklin;  Bigney  House  for 
the  revered  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Bigney,  who  came  with  the  College 
from  Moores  Hill;  Torbet  House  for  Charles  E.  Torbet,  dean 
from  1920  until  1939  and  also  from  Moores  Hill;  and  Hovda 
House  for  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda,  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics 
from  1919  until  his  death  in  1942. 

As  enrollment  mounted  rapidly  in  the  middle  sixties,  the 
need  for  still  more  dormitory  space  became  urgent.  In  1965 
work  was  begun  on  two  additional  halls— one  for  men  and  one 
for  women— each  for  approximately  200  students.  They  were 
completed  in  September,  1966,  and  were  the  first  residence 
halls  to  be  air-conditioned.  Hale  Hall  for  men  was  named  for 
Fincoln  B.  Hale,  president  from  1940  to  1954.  The  women’s 
dormitory  was  named  Brentano  Hall  in  memory  of  August  A. 
Brentano,  a  trustee  from  1940  until  his  death  December  8, 
1961.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees  from  1948  to 
1961  and  chairman  of  the  development  committee  1955  to 
1961. 

The  final  addition  to  dormitories  came  in  1968  with  the 
completion  of  a  duplicate  of  Brentano  Hall  and  attached  to  the 
Brentano  lounge  at  the  rear.  This  building  thus  far  carries  only 
the  name  of  the  New  Unit  as  its  naming  awaits  a  donor  who  will 
honor  a  father,  mother,  husband  or  other  relative  by  providing 
the  funds  used  to  build  it— approximately  half  a  million  dollars. 

By  September,  1968,  the  University  was  able  to  house 
nearly  1400  students,  almost  half  of  its  full-time  day  enrollment 
of  just  under  3000.  Evansville  was  no  longer  a  “street  car” 
College  with  most  of  its  students  living  in  their  own  homes  in  or 
near  Evansville.  It  now  had  students  from  forty-four  of  the  fifty 
states  and  from  thirteen  foreign  countries.  Whereas  for  many 
years  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  its  students  lived  in  or 
near  Evansville,  in  1969  only  44  per  cent  were  from  Vander¬ 
burgh  County.  Eighty-six  of  Indiana’s  ninety-two  counties  were 
represented  in  the  enrollment.  As  a  result  the  College  has 
become  less  provincial,  and  a  campus  life  has  developed  entirely 
unknown  in  the  early  years  when  with  few  exceptions  the  lights 
went  out  and  the  doors  were  locked  at  five  o’clock,  and 
darkness  settled  over  the  campus  until  morning. 

HARPER  CENTER 

When  there  are  dormitories  there  must  also  be  provision  for 
meals  for  hungry  students.  Since  there  already  was  a  cafeteria  in 


the  Union  building,  it  seemed  better  to  centralize  the  food 
service  rather  than  to  scatter  it  in  the  dormitories.  Therefore  in 
1959  an  additional  dining  room  seating  125  persons  and  a 
second  cafeteria  line  were  added  to  the  Union  Building,  and  at 
the  same  time  new  equipment  was  purchased  for  the  Union 
kitchen.  But  as  dormitory  students  kept  increasing,  better 
provision  for  meals  had  to  be  made.  Consequently,  in  1963,  at 
the  same  time  that  Hughes  Hall  was  enlarged,  application  was 
made  to  the  Federal  Housing  Agency  for  funds  for  a  dining 
center  in  which  all  dormitory  students  would  eat.  It  is  a  large 
building  approximately  160  feet  by  100  feet  constructed  of 
brick.  On  the  main  floor  is  a  large  kitchen,  two  cafeteria  lines 
and  a  dining  room  to  seat  four  hundred  students.  A  lower  floor 
provides  a  snack  bar,  space  for  future  bowling  alleys,  which  it 
now  appears  may  likely  become  a  second  dining  room.  It  was 
completed  in  September,  1964,  and  was  named  Harper  Resi¬ 
dence  Dining  Center,  honoring  Dr.  Earl  E.  Harper,  president  of 
Evansville  College  from  1927  until  1936.  In  1964  he  had  been 
for  many  years  director  of  the  union  and  also  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  at  Iowa 
City.  The  dedication  of  the  Harper  building  on  October  20  was 
attended  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  and  by  their  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Reeves  and  their  three 
children. 

Although  the  Union  cafeteria  was  operated  by  the  College, 
it  was  decided  to  follow  the  practice  of  many  other  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  provide  meals  for  dormitory  students 
through  a  professional  food  service  company.  Presently  Saga, 
Inc.,  feeds  approximately  1400  students  three  times  a  day. 

But  residence  halls  were  not  the  only  buildings  which  were 
rising  rapidly  on  the  campus  during  the  1960’s.  Early  in  1961 
plans  were  developed  for  a  fine  arts  building  and  a  physical 
education  building.  A  goal  of  $1,525,000  was  set  and  in  May 
and  June  a  city-wide  campaign  for  gifts  was  conducted. 
Chairman  of  this  campaign  was  Kenneth  C.  Kent,  a  long-time 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  one  of  Evansville’s  leading 
businessmen.  Again  the  response  of  the  citizens  and  business 
interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  alumni,  students  and  faculty,  was 
generous,  and  the  goal  was  oversubscribed.  Assuring  the  success 
of  the  effort  was  one  of  the  largest  gifts  ever  received  by  the 
College— $400,000— from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  C.  Krannert.  Mr. 
Krannert  is  the  founder  and  president  of  Inland  Container 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  corregated 
cardboard  boxes.  His  gift,  to  a  considerable  extent,  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  Walter  G.  Koch,  then  a  vice  president  of  the 
Inland  Container  Company  and  a  member  of  the  Evansville 
College  board  of  trustees.  Another  large  gift  of  $275,000  was 
received  from  the  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis,  a  part 
of  their  gift  being  made  in  memory  of  its  general  counsel, 
Walton  M.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  College  board  of 
trustees,  who  died  July  5,  1960.  His  father,  Walton  M.  Wheeler, 
Sr.,  was  a  trustee  of  Evansville  College  and  College  attorney 
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Campus,  September  1,  1962. 


from  1919  until  1939. 

The  fund  for  the  buildings  was  over-subscribed  by 
$210,000,  the  total  pledged  being  $1,735,000.  In  addition  to 
the  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krannert  and  the  Lilly  Endowment  the 
following  large  subscriptions  were  made:  W.  A.  Carson, 
$100,000;  Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  $100,000;  Old  Nation¬ 
al  Bank,  $30,000;  Whirlpool  Corporation,  $30,000;  Vander¬ 
burgh  County  Savings  &  Loan  League,  $25,000;  Citizens 
National  Bank,  $20,000;  National  City  Bank,  $18,000;  Coca 
Cola  Bottling  Works,  $15,000;  Evansville  Courier,  $15,000; 
Interstate  Finance  Corporation,  $13,500;  and  $10,000  each  by 
The  Evansville  Press,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  May,  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Walker,  Sr. 

Faculty  members  as  a  group  subscribed  $27,300  and 
students  $33,000,  the  latter  gift  being  conditioned  upon  the 
inclusion  of  a  swimming  pool.  Eight  hundred  eighty-seven 
public  school  teachers,  many  of  them  alumni,  subscribed 
$31,000. 

The  Fine  Arts  building  consists  of  two  main  sections  joined 
by  an  art  gallery.  On  the  south  are  studios,  classrooms, 
laboratories  and  offices  for  the  music  department  and  the  art 
department.  This  section  of  the  building  bears  the  name  of  the 
Krannert  Hall  of  Fine  Arts.  To  the  north  there  is  the  Wheeler 
Concert  Hall,  a  beautifully  designed  hall  seating  three  hundred 
persons,  where  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  recitals  are  held  each 
year.  In  this  section  also  is  the  band  rehearsal  room  as  well  as 
the  offices,  instrument  storage  and  other  facilities. 

Erected  at  the  same  time  was  the  Carson  Center  for  Health 
and  Physical  Education,  named  for  William  A.  Carson,  a  former 
trustee.  Included  in  the  building  are  two  full  size  men’s 
gymnasiums,  a  women’s  gym,  a  dance  studio,  an  Olympic  size 
swimming  pool,  classrooms,  offices,  and  storage  areas.  The  total 
cost  of  these  two  buildings  was  slightly  less  than  two  million 
dollars,  the  additional  funds  being  provided  from  reserves  which 
the  College  had  accumulated  from  gifts  over  several  years.  Both 
buildings  were  dedicated  November  14,  1962,  and  each  has 


Krannert  Hall,  completed  1962 


Wheeler  Concert  Hall,  named  in  memory  of  Walton  M.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  and 
his  father,  both  trustees  of  the  College. 


Neu  Chapel 
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proved  to  be  exceptionally  well  designed  and  well  constructed, 
but  with  the  rapid  increase  in  students  both  are  becoming  more 
crowded  each  year.  The  physical  education  building  does  not 
have  facilities  for  spectators,  since  the  basketball  games  are 
played  in  the  Roberts  Municipal  Stadium  near  the  campus. 

The  completion  of  Neu  Chapel  in  December,  1965,  and  its 
dedication  on  March  15,  1966,  were  the  culmination  of  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  every  Evansville  College  president.  The 
first  elaborate  campus  architectural  plan  of  1920  included  a 
chapel  of  great  beauty  and  grand  dimensions.  But  for  many 
years  a  separate  chapel  building  remained  a  luxury  which  the 
College  could  only  wish  for;  then  in  May,  1964,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  J.  Neu  gave  President  Hyde  assurance  of  a  gift  of 
$350,000  toward  the  cost  of  a  chapel. 

As  a  church-related  college,  Evansville  had  required  students 
to  attend  chapel  services,  at  first  three  times  a  week  and  later 
once  or  twice,  until  in  1946  enrollment  outgrew  the  capacity  of 
the  auditorium  in  the  Administration  Building.  As  a  setting  for  a 
religious  service,  the  auditorium  left  much  to  be  desired.  It  was 
used  for  all  sorts  of  events— student  government  meetings, 
recitals,  plays,  athletics  pep  sessions,  debates,  lectures,  commit¬ 
tee  meetings,  and  even  classes.  But  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings 
many  hundreds  of  students  were  inspired  by  the  chapel 
messages  of  Presidents  Hughes,  Harper,  Smith,  Hale,  and  Hyde. 

In  1949  President  Hale  announced  a  plan  to  convert  into  a 
chapel  a  large  room  in  a  temporary  building,  then  known  as  the 
Library  Annex  and  later  as  the  East  Classroom  Building.  A 
solicitation  for  gifts  resulted  in  sixty-one  subscriptions  for  a 
total  of  $10,275,  which  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  work. 
Included  was  a  gift  of  $2500  from  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Although  small,  the  meditation  chapel, 
as  it  was  called,  was  beautifully  furnished  and  was  usually 
adequate.  Adjacent  to  it  was  the  office  of  the  director  of 
religious  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1964  construction  of  the  Neu  Chapel  began. 
Constructed  of  Indiana  Marble  (actually  a  very  hard  limestone), 
its  rough,  broken  stone  exterior  is  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
smooth,  sawed  Indiana  limestone  of  the  other  buildings.  The 
interior,  judged  by  any  standards,  is  a  beautiful  gem.  Its  arched 
wood  ceiling  rises  above  seats  for  five  hundred  worshippers.  On 
the  rear  illuminated  chancel  wall  is  a  large  cross.  A  balcony  is 
provided  for  the  choir  and  organ.  An  unusual  feature  is  a  large 
illuminated  cross  on  the  outside  rear  wall  of  the  building.  This  is 
especially  fitting  since  the  Chapel  faces  the  street,  although  well 
set  back,  and  the  rear  looks  in  upon  the  inner  campus,  where 
student  traffic  is  the  heaviest. 

The  first  floor  has  also  offices  for  the  director  of  religious 
life  and  his  assistant.  A  ground  floor  provides  a  large  general 
purpose  room  seating  two  hundred,  as  well  as  kitchen  facilities 
and  a  large  classroom.  The  building  is  fully  air-conditioned. 

On  March  15,  1966,  the  chapel  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines  of  the  Indiana  Area  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


The  first  use  of  the  building  was  earlier.  On  January  6,  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  McKown,  the  then  director  of  religious  life  and  former 
dean  of  the  College  from  1941  until  1962,  conducted  the  first 
service,  speaking  on  “Our  New  House  of  Worship.” 

At  first  no  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the  chapel  because 
of  the  feeling  that  nearby  churches  were  meeting  the  needs  of 
students.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  the  pressure  from 
students  led  to  a  trial  period  of  Sunday  services.  Their  success 
has  led  to  their  continuation.  The  Chapel  is  used  also  for 
occasional  Thursday  morning  chapel  services  and  for  the  Vesper 
series  several  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  year.  The  lower 
floor  provides  a  headquarters  for  the  University  Christian 
Movement,  an  ecumenical  religious  program  for  all  students. 
Usually  Protestant  services  are  held  on  Sundays  at  ten  o’clock 
and  Mass  at  eleven. 

No  sooner  had  the  Chapel  been  completed  than  many 
requests  were  made  for  its  use  for  weddings.  The  first  was  that 
of  Reita  Kaye  Jackson  to  Kenneth  Caringer,  Jr.,  on  January  10, 
1966,  with  Dr.  McKown  as  the  clergyman.  So  popular  is  the 
Chapel  for  this  purpose  that  in  the  summer  of  1968  there  were 
nine  weddings  in  one  day,  a  number  which  may  remain  as  a 
record  for  some  time.  In  1966  there  were  32  marriages;  in  1967, 
56;  in  1968,  68;  in  1969,  84;  and  in  1970,  105,  a  total  of  345. 
Two  funerals  have  been  conducted  in  the  Chapel— those  of 
Margaret  Taylor  Shepard,  co-head  of  the  music  department,  on 
February  2,  1968,  and  that  of  Richard  Rosencranz,  a  charter 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  its  secretary  for  forty-two 

years,  on  January  27,  1971. 

In  the  construction  of  all  the  many  buildings  on  the  campus 
only  one  fatality  has  occurred.  During  the  building  of  the 
Chapel,  Paul  E.  Adler,  a  sheet  metal  apprentice,  was  electro¬ 
cuted  when  he  came  into  contact  with  a  live  wire  while 
installing  duct  work. 

The  last  building— it  bears  two  names  and  serves  two 
purposes— completed  during  the  administration  of  President 
Hyde  is  Hyde  Hall  and  Shanklin  Theater.  It  is  in  fact  two 
buildings  joined  by  a  common  lobby.  How  this  situation 
developed  is  of  some  interest. 

Late  in  1963  President  Hyde  asked  the  College  architects, 
McGuire  and  Shook,  Compton,  Richey  and  Associates,  to 
consider  whether  the  College  auditorium  could  be  converted 
into  a  satisfactory  theater.  The  architects  felt  that  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  developed  detailed  plans  which  were  released  for 
bidding.  On  November  6,  1964,  bids  were  opened,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  architects  and  College  officials  alike,  the  low 
bids  totaled  $914,000  against  an  estimate  of  $431,000.  Plainly 
it  was  going  to  be  completely  uneconomical  to  follow  this  plan, 
so  all  bids  were  rejected. 

The  problem  was  thrown  back  to  Gilbert  Richey  and  his 
associates.  As  the  College  architects  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the  firm  knew  that  a  new  classroom  building  was  on  the 
College’s  schedule.  Why  not  combine  the  classroom  building  and 
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the  theater  into  one  structure?  Savings,  they  pointed  out,  would 
accrue  from  using  one  lobby  instead  of  two  and  in  a  reduction 
of  rest  rooms  and  other  service  areas.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  one 
large  building  would  be  less  than  two  separate  buildings  built  at 
different  times  under  separate  contracts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Sam  Smiley,  head  of  the 
department  of  speech  and  drama,  this  arrangement  added 
another  plus,  an  important  one.  Had  the  auditorium  been 
remodeled,  it  could  have  had  only  the  conventional  proscenium 
arch  or  “picture  frame”  stage.  In  a  totally  new  building  there 
were  no  such  limitations;  and  the  open  or  “thrust”  stage,  on 
which  Mr.  Smiley  had  his  heart  set,  could  become  a  reality  and 
at  a  great  saving  in  construction,  as  it  eliminated  the  scenery 
tower,  curtains,  the  system  of  ropes  and  counterweights, 
cyclorama  and  wing  storage  spaces. 

As  built,  the  stage  projects  into  the  theater,  and  the 
audience  is  seated  on  three  sides.  Thus  everyone  is  closer  to  the 
action,  and  the  open  stage  emphasizes  the  play,  the  action  and 
the  actors  rather  than  the  scenery. 

The  name  honors  the  Shanklin  family,  one  of  Evansville’s 
most  prominent  and  cultured  families  of  the  1800’s.  In  1933 
the  will  of  Robert  French  Shanklin  revealed  that  he  had 
established  a  trust  fund  which  in  1971  brought  the  College  a  gift 
of  nearly  $150,000.  His  will  provided  that  the  fund  be  used  for 
a  building  on  the  campus  to  bear  the  name  of  the  family. 
Robert  Shanklin’s  father,  Col.  James  M.  Shanklin,  died  in  1863 
from  battle  wounds  and  his  imprisonment  in  Libby  Prison 
during  the  Civil  War.  His  uncles,  George  William  Shanklin  and 
John  Gilbert  Shanklin,  were  owners  of  The  Evansville  Courier 
from  1874  until  about  1900.  John  Gilbert  was  the  editor  and 
was  prominent  in  state  and  national  politics.  From  1878  until 
1880  he  was  secretary  of  state  for  Indiana.  Another  uncle  of 
Robert  F.  Shanklin,  John  Marshall  Harlan,  was  appointed  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1877.  John  Marshall  Harlan’s  grandson— also  John  Marshall 
Harlan  and  a  cousin  to  Robert  Shanklin— was  a  justice  of  the 
same  court  from  1955  to  1971.  He  has  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  from  the  College,  conferred  in  1955.  No  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  Shanklin  family  now  lives  in  Evansville.  The  naming 
of  the  theater  thus  brings  back  into  everyday  use  a  name  which 
was  prominent  in  Evansville  during  much  of  the  1800’s. 

Shanklin  Theater  was  opened  April  14,  1957,  with  a 
performance  of  Hamlet,  with  John  David  Lutz,  a  member  of  the 
drama  faculty,  playing  the  title  role.  The  theater  is  superbly 
equipped  with  the  most  complete  and  flexible  lighting  and 
sound  controls  available,  made  possible  by  a  gift  of  $16,000 
from  the  Junior  League  of  Evansville.  A  portion  of  the  stage  can 
be  rotated,  permitting  a  change  of  background  scenery  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  A  large  rehearsal  room  is  on  the  ground  floor 
together  with  make-up  rooms,  laundry,  paint  shop,  lockers,  and 
other  facilities.  On  the  main  floor  behind  the  stage  area  are 
scenery  construction  room,  storage,  and  offices.  There  are  486 


seats,  and  the  entire  building  is  air-conditioned.  The  audience 
area  was  purposely  kept  small  for  intimacy.  Plays  are  given  on 
six  nights,  and  full  houses  have  been  the  rule. 

Hyde  Hall,  known  at  first  only  as  the  new  classroom 
building,  was  about  half  completed  when  President  Hyde  in 
June,  1966,  announced  his  resignation  to  become  effective  on 
September  1,  1967.  A  few  weeks  later  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  voted  unanimously  to  name  the  building  Hyde  Hall 
in  recognition  of  President  Hyde’s  twelve  years  of  extraordinary 
service  to  the  school.  Constructed  at  a  cost  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars,  Hyde  Hall  houses  the  department  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  department  of  education,  twenty-seven  class¬ 
rooms,  a  theater-type  lecture  room  seating  170,  offices  for 
twenty-seven  professors  and  several  special-purpose  rooms.  It  is 
air-conditioned,  and  like  the  other  major  buildings,  it  is 
constructed  of  Indiana  limestone.  The  architecture  is  contem¬ 
porary,  and  yet  it  blends  well  with  its  nearest  neighbor,  the 
Collegiate  Gothic  Administration  Hall. 

On  March  21,  1967,  it  was  dedicated  in  a  brief  ceremony  in 
which  statements  of  appreciation  were  made  by  James  W. 
Browning,  student  government  president;  Mayor  Frank  F. 
McDonald,  speaking  for  the  city  of  Evansville;  and  Dr.  Ray  W. 
Arensman  and  Dr.  Earl  M.  Tapley,  representing  the  faculty. 
Samuel  Orr,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  expressed  the 
appreciation  of  the  board  for  Dr.  Hyde’s  years  of  service. 

Although,  as  usually  happens,  a  few  mechanical  problems 
occurred  in  the  first  year  or  two,  both  buildings  have  proved  to 
be  admirably  suited  to  their  purposes  and  worthily  commemo¬ 
rate  the  services  of  a  notable  president  and  an  extraordinarily 
gifted  family  of  Evansville’s  early  years. 

As  classrooms  in  other  buildings  became  available  and  as  the 
College  grew  in  enrollment  and  staff,  the  Administration 
Building  gradually  became  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  that  is,  a 
building  housing  primarily  administrative  offices.  The  physics 
laboratory  became  the  registrar’s  office  and  the  physics  class¬ 
room  the  office  of  the  Dean  and  Assistant  Dean.  The  engineer¬ 
ing  laboratory  on  the  first  floor  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
building  became  the  office  of  the  dean  of  students,  dean  of  men 
and  dean  of  women.  Another  major  change  was  made  in  1965 
when  the  interior  of  the  auditorium  was  completely  removed 
and  a  second  floor  added.  The  first  floor  was  occupied  by 
central  duplicating,  mail  room,  and  supply,  while  on  the  second 
floor  space  was  provided  for  the  computer,  which  had  recently 
been  purchased,  and  additional  faculty  offices  as  well  as  a 
classroom.  The  former  registrar’s  office  became  the  office  of  the 
director  of  admissions.  On  the  second  floor,  classrooms  were 
remodeled  to  house  the  vice  president  for  development,  the 
director  of  purchasing  and  personnel,  the  office  of  the  Evening 
College  (later  renamed  the  University  Evening  College),  the 
office  of  the  director  of  public  relations,  and  the  offices  of  the 
vice  president  for  adult  education,  the  director  of  nursing,  and 
the  director  of  the  industrial  relations.  Even  after  all  these 
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spaces  were  devoted  to  administrative  functions,  there  still 
remained  ten  classrooms,  two  of  them  large  enough  to  seat  as 
many  as  ninety  students.  But  in  1970  these  two  large  classrooms 
which  originally  were  the  library  reading  room  were  divided  into 
a  suite  of  offices  for  the  development  and  admissions  offices. 
Other  building  changes  included  a  complete  remodeling  of  the 
east  end  of  the  first  floor  to  provide  an  office  for  the  University 
Evening  College  and  additional  space  for  the  registrar’s  offices. 
Room  201  on  the  second  floor  which  had  been  used  for  several 
years  by  the  Evening  College  was  remodeled  for  the  president’s 
office.  When  the  president  and  his  staff  moved  from  the  first 
floor  to  the  new  office,  this  space  provided  additional  offices  for 
the  vice  president  for  financial  affairs  and  his  staff. 

The  air-conditioning  of  buildings  was  undreamed  of  when 
the  administration  building  was  constructed  in  1921-22.  By  the 
time  the  Engineering  Building  was  in  the  planning  stages  in 
1944-45,  air-conditioning  had  become  an  accepted  way  of  life  in 
many  office  buildings,  but  very  little  had  been  done  to 
air-condition  colleges  or  other  school  buildings.  There  were 
strong  arguments  for  air-conditioning  the  Engineering  and 
Science  Building,  but  funds  were  not  available  for  the  extra 
cost.  However,  a  heating  and  ventilating  system  was  adopted 
which  could  be  converted  to  air-conditioning  at  the  cost  only  of 
adding  the  refrigerating  machinery.  However,  the  cooling 
equipment  has  not  been  added  and  apparently  was  not  even 
very  seriously  considered  even  as  late  as  1971. 

The  beginning  of  air-conditioning  at  Evansville  College  is  in 
retrospect  an  amusing  story.  By  about  1950  window  air-condi¬ 
tioners  were  coming  into  use.  The  business  office  staff,  as  well 
as  other  employees  of  the  College,  had  suffered  through  the 
long,  hot,  humid  summers  for  which  Evansville  is  famous,  (or 
perhaps  infamous),  for  there  was  always  a  summer  session. 
Moreover,  the  months  of  April  and  May  as  well  as  September 
and  October  often  brought  heat  and  humidity  which  were  most 
annoying  and  which  reduced  the  efficiency  of  office  workers.  In 
about  1951  the  business  office  staff  determined  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  To  have  requested  a  window  air-conditioner  to 


be  bought  with  College  funds  would  most  certainly  have  been 
futile. 

It  occurred  to  the  employees  in  the  office  that  since  there 
were  no  candy  dispensing  machines  in  the  Administration 
Building,  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  candy  at  the  cashier’s 
window  might  produce  enough  money  to  buy  a  window 
air-conditioner.  They  were  right,  and  within  a  few  months  the 
purchase  was  made,  and  soon  a  three-quarter  ton  window  unit 
was  bringing  its  cooling  breezes  to  the  business  office  staff,  who 
immediately  became  the  envy  of  all  the  other  offices. 

The  first  building  to  be  fully  air-conditioned  was  the 
Library,  which  was  opened  in  1957.  In  1960  chilled  water  was 
piped  from  the  Library  to  Administration  Hall  and  there  used  to 
cool  several  offices.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Library  was 
built,  air-conditioning  was  provided  for  the  cafeteria  in  the 
Union  Building,  and  in  1959  when  the  Union  was  remodeled 
and  the  bookstore  built,  the  entire  structure  was  air-condi¬ 
tioned. 

As  buildings  were  added,  it  became  apparent  that  if 
air-conditioning  was  to  become  general  throughout  the  campus 
as  it  appeared  it  must,  a  central  air-conditioning  plant  would  be 
more  economical  and  satisfactory  than  separate  equipment  in 
the  several  buildings,  and  in  1965  an  addition  to  the  power 
plant  was  added  to  house  two  250-ton  steam  condensation 
air-conditioning  units.  By  1969  both  units  were  in  use,  cooling 
the  Neu  Chapel,  Hyde  Hall,  Shanklin  Theatre,  a  part  of  the 
Administration  Building,  Hale  Hall,  Brentano  Hall,  and  the  new 
dormitory  unit  attached  to  Brentano  Hall.  Thus  by  this  time, 
counting  individual  air-conditioning  installations  in  the  Library, 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  and  the  Harper  Dining  Center,  and  the 
central  air-conditioning  plant,  approximately  875  tons  of 
air-conditioning  equipment  was  in  use,  and  tentative  plans  were 
being  considered  for  another  addition,  with  space  to  house  two 
500-ton  units.  And  all  this  had  its  beginning  in  1951  when  a 
window  air-conditioner  of  three-quarters  of  a  ton  capacity  was 
bought  with  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  candy. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 


Athletics 


During  the  College’s  first  year  in  Evansville  there  was  some 
doubt  that  intercollegiate  athletics  would  be  approved.  Many 
decisions  had  to  be  made  in  that  first  year,  and  the  faculty  was 
determined  to  make  them  cautiously,  knowing  that  to  reverse  a 
decision  later  would  be  difficult.  At  the  second  faculty  meeting, 
September  21,  1919,  a  committee  on  athletics  was  appointed, 
but  this  did  not  imply  that  the  athletics  would  be  inter¬ 
collegiate.  On  October  17  the  faculty  debated  the  issue,  but 
made  no  decision.  It  instructed  the  committee  to  consult  with 
the  students  and  with  the  president.  One  result  of  this  action 
was  that  on  October  3 1  the  faculty  received  a  petition  signed  by 
32  men,  considerably  more  than  half  the  men  enrolled,  asking 
that  intercollegiate  athletics  be  approved  and  pledging  their 
support. 

Still  no  decision  came  from  the  faculty,  but  it  was  agreed 
that  Dr.  Olaf  Hovda,  chairman  of  the  committee,  should  arrange 
to  have  the  subject  debated  in  chapel  on  November  6.  The 
Crescent  of  November  14  reported  the  debate,  saying  that  both 
men  and  women  participated. 

Soon  several  of  the  men  organized  a  basketball  team,  and  in 
January  the  faculty  approved  games  being  scheduled  with 
“neighborhood”  teams,  but  ruled  out  games  with  high  schools 
or  colleges.  Sometime  during  the  year  apparently  an  affirmative 
decision  was  reached,  for  on  June  5,  1920,  the  first  intercol¬ 
legiate  competition,  a  track  meet  with  Oakland  City  College, 
was  held  on  the  new  campus  and  on  Weinbach  Avenue,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  dirt  road  having  little  traffic.  Evansville 
College  lost  28  to  53.  The  defeat  was  not  taken  with  good  grace, 
The  Crescent  charging  Oakland  City  College  had  enrolled  a 
student  for  only  a  few  days  just  to  compete  in  the  track  events. 
Athletic  relations  between  Evansville  and  Oakland  City  College 
were  not  always  friendly,  and  after  several  years  the  competi¬ 
tion  was  ended. 

An  interesting  speculation  in  the  early  years  of  the  College 
was  that  the  Ohio  River  might  be  the  scene  of  a  program  of 
water  sports,  especially  rowing. 

“What  the  Charles  River  is  to  Harvard,  the  Cam  to 
Cambridge,  Cayuga  Lake  to  Cornell,  the  Ohio  will  be  to 
Evansville,”  wrote  an  unnamed  reporter  in  The  Crescent  in 
October,  1919.  Two  years  later,  noting  that  the  completion  of 
Dam  48  would  decrease  the  river  current  in  the  summer.  The 
Crescent,  predicted  that  rowing  would  soon  be  a  part  of  the 
physical  education  program.  Again  in  June,  1922,  The  Crescent 


announced  the  expected  introduction  of  river  sports.  But  the 
idea  never  developed,  though  for  several  years  a  summer  boat 
trip  on  a  chartered  steamer  was  popular  and  student  organiza¬ 
tions  often  had  launch  ride  parties. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  1920  the  committee  on  athletics 
reported  its  plan  for  “competitive  and  universal”  athletics- 
competitive  meaning  intercollegiate  and  universal  meaning 
intramural.  The  faculty  authorized  scheduling  of  not  more  than 
ten  basketball  games  with  colleges  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky,  but  eleven  games  were  played.  It  was  many  years— 
more  than  forty— before  a  respectable  program  of  intramural 
athletics  was  developed  by  Professor  James  Voorhees,  head  of 
the  department  of  physical  education. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  College  discovered  that  even  a 
modest  athletic  program  costs  money,  usually  more  than  the 
income  it  produces.  The  trustees,  though  willing  to  authorize 
varsity  teams,  were  determined  that  the  expenses  should  not  be 
a  charge  against  the  College  budget.  Thus  was  born  the 
Evansville  College  Athletics  Association,  a  separate  entity 
composed  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students,  to  handle  the 
finances  of  the  athletics  program.  Eligibility  and  similar  matters 
remained  in  the  control  of  the  faculty.  The  Athletics  Associa¬ 
tion  was  continually  in  debt  to  local  banks.  With  the  coming  of 
William  Slyker  in  1930,  President  Harper  determined  to 
integrate  the  athletics  program  into  the  College  organization.  By 
this  time  the  Association  was  more  than  $3000  in  debt,  but  it 
had  some  assets.  It  had  expended  $692  on  the  construction  of  a 
cinder  track,  $1500  for  a  fence  around  the  football  field,  and 
$1000  for  lights  for  night  games.  The  College  paid  the 
Association  $3192  for  these  assets;  the  Association  paid  off  its 
loans  and  disbanded.  Thereafter  athletics  were  managed  by  the 
department  of  physical  education,  and  the  budget  for  athletics 
became  a  part  of  the  College  budget. 

With  the  adoption  of  Student-Faculty  Federation  govern¬ 
ment  in  1932,  a  student-faculty  committee  on  athletics  was 
created  “to  promote  the  interests  of  intercollegiate  athletics  and 
to  encourage  and  foster  a  program  of  athletic  recreation.”  It  was 
also  to  have  charge  of  publicity  and  promotion. 

Soon  after  he  became  president  in  1936,  President  Smith 
asked  that  a  Board  of  Control  for  Athletics  be  created, 
representing  trustees,  faculty,  students,  and  alumni,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  interests  and  efforts  of  all  these  groups.  By  the  fall  of 
1937  the  Board  was  organized  and  functioning.  In  order  that 
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the  control  of  athletics  would  be  vested  in  the  faculty,  as 
required  by  the  North-Central  Association,  five  of  the  nine 
members  were  from  the  faculty.  In  addition  there  were  two 
students,  one  alumnus  and  one  trustee.  Faculty  members  of  the 
first  board  were  Gaylord  H.  Browne,  Dean  Long,  James  E. 
Morlock,  Ralph  Olmsted  and  Alvin  Strickler.  Students  were 
represented  by  John  E.  McCutchan  and  Howard  Seim,  alumni 
by  Leo  Warren,  and  trustees  by  Robert  D.  Mathias.  President 
Smith  and  Mr.  Slyker,  the  director  of  athletics,  were  ex-officio 
members.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  new  board  developed 
support  for  the  teams,  although,  unfortunately,  this  was  not 
reflected  in  the  football  season  of  1937,  during  which  the 
football  team  lost  all  nine  games  without  scoring  a  point.  One 
improvement  made  by  the  board  was  the  appointment  of  Dean 
Long  as  part-time  business  manager  of  athletics,  relieving  Coach 
Slyker  and  the  College  business  manager  of  much  time-con¬ 
suming  work. 

President  Smith,  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
February,  1938,  noted  that  7000  persons  had  attended  the 
football  game  with  DePauw  the  previous  fall.  To  achieve  this 
attendance,  however,  Professor  Long  had  distributed  thousands 
of  tickets,  each  of  which  would  admit  the  holder  on  payment  of 
ten  cents.  The  plan  was  used  all  season  and  brought  out 
thousands  of  fans,  but  because  of  the  failure  of  the  team  to  win 
a  game,  it  did  little  to  build  attendance  for  future  years. 

As  the  program  of  athletics  expanded  with  the  return  of 
World  War  II  veterans  and  the  selection  in  1946  of  Don  Ping  for 
football  coach  and  Arad  McCutchan  for  basketball,  President 
Hale  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Board  of  Control.  As  approved 
by  the  trustees  on  March  12,  1946,  the  board  consisted  of  four 
members  of  the  faculty,  one  alumnus,  with  the  president  of  the 
College  and  the  director  of  physical  education  as  ex-officio, 
non-voting  members.  First  members  of  the  reorganized  board 
were  Professor  Dean  Long,  Dr.  E.  C.  Van  Keuren,  Dr.  D.  W. 
Dunham  and  Dr.  James  Morlock  from  the  faculty,  and  Joseph 
T.  Theby,  representing  the  alumni.  President  Hale  and  Athletics 
Director  Ping  were  the  ex-officio  members.  Little  change  was 
made  in  the  board’s  powers  except  that  it  was  given  authority  to 
award  scholarships  to  athletes.  However,  it  soon  relinquished 
this  responsibility  to  the  faculty  scholarship  committee.  In  1968 
the  board  was  again  modified  by  adding  two  students  and 
increasing  the  faculty  members  to  seven.  The  chairman,  a 
faculty  member,  is  also  the  College’s  representative  to  the 
Indiana  Intercollegiate  Conference.  When  in  1951  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  organized,  Professor  Long  was  the  chairman.  Later  he 
was  followed  by  Professor  Ralph  H.  Coleman,  who  has  served  as 
chairman  and  faculty  representative  to  the  Indiana  Collegiate 
Conference  for  many  years. 

The  large  increase  in  enrollment  and  expansion  of  the 
program  following  World  War  II  seemed  to  require  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  business  manager  of  athletics.  First  to 
occupy  this  post  was  Russell  C.  Goebel,  ’41,  an  alumnus  and 


former  football  captain.  He  served  from  April,  1946,  until  April, 
1947,  when  he  was  followed  by  Eugene  C.  Robinson,  ’40c.  In 
January,  1954,  Robinson  departed  to  enter  the  oil  business;  His 
successor  was  Rolland  M.  Eckels,  a  1949  graduate.  When  Eckels 
left  in  1955  to  become  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  secretary,  he 
was  followed  by  Robert  W.  Hudson,  who  has  served  since  that 
time,  a  period  in  which  basketball  has  become  big  business  with 
single  game  attendance  of  more  than  13,000.  Hudson  has 
handled  the  many  complicated  problems  of  athletics  with  great 
skill  and  untiring  effort. 

As  they  had  from  the  very  beginning  of  intercollegiate 
athletics,  deficits  continued  through  the  years.  With  the  revival 
of  football  in  1946,  the  program  was  able  for  one  year— 1946- 
47— to  show  a  surplus.  But  thereafter  the  deficit  mounted  until 
in  the  late  1940’s  it  was  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  each  year, 
leading  to  a  serious  consideration  of  dropping  football.  In  1951 
help  came  from  a  group  of  local  football  enthusiasts  organized 
as  the  Scholastic  Society,  whose  purpose  was  to  raise  funds 
from  Evansville  business  and  industry.  Beginning  in  1951  and 
continuing  for  several  years,  the  society  contributed  $10,000 
per  year.  The  Society  was  headed  first  by  John  Endrun  and  later 
by  Don  Wendt.  After  several  years  the  amount  diminished,  but 
the  substantial  support  still  helps  the  College  continue  its 
football  program.  In  the  fall  of  1970  a  second  group  known  as 
the  University  of  Evansville  $100  Club  was  organized  with 
Robert  Ossenberg,  ’55,  as  president.  The  club  is  obtaining 
pledges  of  $100  per  year  for  five  years  for  the  support  of 
football.  It  was  not  until  1957-58,  when  basketball  gate  receipts 
became  large,  that  the  College  was  able  to  balance  its  athletics 
budget.  Since  then  the  large  increases  in  costs  of  travel,  meals, 
equipment,  and  scholarships  have  made  balancing  the  budget  a 
never-ending  battle  with  the  deficit  usually  winning.  Substantial 
aid  from  the  Tip-off  Club  and  the  Aqua-Aids,  a  citizen’s  group 
organized  to  support  the  swimming  team,  plus  large  attendance 
at  basketball,  has  kept  the  deficit  to  a  manageable  amount.  But 
inflation  and  the  expansion  of  intercollegiate  sports,  including 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  track  and  wrestling,  threaten  to  spread 
the  red  ink  liberally  over  the  athletics  accounts. 

FOOTBALL 

In  1921  several  students  went  to  the  then  business  manager 
of  the  College,  Edward  Rowlands,  to  ask  about  the  possibility 
of  starting  football. 

“Have  you  fellows  any  idea  how  much  money  you’re  talking 
about?”  asked  Rowlands.  “Why,  it  would  cost  a  thousand 
dollars  to  put  a  team  in  the  field!” 

In  1970  the  University  of  Evansville  spent  $1200  for 
adhesive  tape  alone  for  the  football  team.  In  this  same  year 
many  relatively  small  institutions  had  a  football  budget  calling  ' 
for  expenditures  of  $  100,000  or  more. 

Evansville  College  was  four  years  old  before  intercollegiate 
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First  Football  Team,  1923.  Left  to  right  -  front  -  Russ  Gudgeon, 
George  P.  Wright,  Edgar  Lee  Marynell,  Charles  Taylor,  Albert  Schmitt, 
Arthur  Coffman,  LaVerne  N.  Gill.  Second  row  -  John  G.  Dunville, 
Rupert  G.  Roth,  Edward  S.  Stuteville,  Luther  C.  Small,  Willis  W.  Reinke, 
Albert  L.  Fisher,  Charles  F.  Tismar.  Rear  -  Edward  J.  Ruminer,  Ed  J. 
Small,  Fletcher  Williams,  Orville  H.  Fletcher,  Irwin  Whitmoyer,  Hal  E. 
Dudley,  Willard  H.  Hoyt,  William  E.  Bakewell  (captain),  John  M. 
Harmon,  coach. 

football  received  the  nod  of  approval  from  the  board  of 
trustees.  Although  basketball  later  captured  the  interest  and 
support  of  Evansville  people  as  football  did  not,  in  1923  there 
was  widespread  agitation  in  the  city  for  football,  and  in 
response  to  this  urging  and  a  petition  from  the  students,  the 
board  of  trustees  on  January  26,  1923,  voted  to  begin 
intercollegiate  football  that  year.  The  trustees  stipulated  that 
the  football  program  should  be  “financed  entirely  outside  and 
independent  of  the  College  treasury.”  As  a  result,  the  Athletics 
Association  was  organized.  Athletics  income  consisted  of 
admission  fees,  a  student  fee  of  $6  per  year,  and  a  small  amount 
from  guarantees  for  games  away  from  home.  Deficits  appeared 
almost  immediately  despite  the  utmost  economy. 


The  approval  of  football  made  mandatory  the  employment 
of  a  full-time  coach.  Of  the  applicants,  the  one  who  stood  out 
above  all  the  rest  was  John  M.  Harmon,  coach  of  Central 
Wesleyan  College  in  Missouri.  He  had  played  center  on 
Wesleyan’s  state  football  championship  team  and  played  basket¬ 
ball  for  McKendree  College.  While  coaching  at  Wesleyan  he  had 
developed  state  championship  teams  both  in  football  and 
basketball. 

Although  only  160  men  were  enrolled,  thirty  turned  out  for 
practice  in  September;  and  although  some  of  the  men  had  never 
tackled  a  runner,  punted,  or  received  a  pass,  Harmon  was  able  to 
develop  a  team  which  turned  in  a  respectable  record  of  three 
wins,  three  losses,  and  one  tie. 

The  first  intercollegiate  game  of  football  played  in  Evans¬ 
ville  took  place  at  Bosse  Field  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  18, 
1923.  The  opposition  was  Union  Christian  College  (now 
extinct)  of  Merom,  Indiana,  and  the  score  was  19  to  0, 
Evansville.  The  first  touchdown  in  Evansville  College  football 
history  was  made  by  Edward  “Slim”  Stuteville,  whose  six  feet, 
five  inches  had  already  made  him  famous  as  a  basketball 
forward. 

Then  followed  a  win  over  Oakland  City  College  18  to  0,  a 
loss  to  Bethel  College  19  to  0,  a  win  over  Indiana  State  27  to  2, 
a  loss  to  Central  of  Danville  7  to  6,  a  disastrous  loss  to 
Tennessee  Normal  51  to  12,  and  finally  a  0  to  0  tie  with 
Vincennes  University.  All  games  were  played  at  home  except 
the  game  with  Vincennes.  Others  on  the  first  year  squad  besides 
Stuteville,  and  who  played  in  one  game  or  more,  were  Orville 
Fletcher,  Albert  Schmitt,  Edgar  Lee  Marynell,  Willard  Hoyt, 
Rupert  Roth,  John  Dunville,  William  E.  Bakewell  (captain), 
Luther  Small,  Albert  Fisher,  Charles  Taylor,  Edward  Ruminer, 


First  lighted  football  field  in  the  area,  1929,  on  present  site  of  Hughes  Hall  and  parking  lot. 
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Arthur  Coffman,  Vernon  Hitch,  Howard  Harrington,  Russell  D. 
Gudgeon,  Hal  Dudley  and  LaVerne  Gill. 

Harmon  coached  for  seven  seasons,  1923  to  1929,  his  teams 
winning  18  out  of  54  games  for  a  .333  percentage  and  scoring 
437  points  to  their  opponents’  951. 

The  quality  of  the  opposition  soon  improved;  Murray,  Rose 
Poly  and  Western  Kentucky  State  were  on  the  schedule  in  1924; 
in  1925  the  University  of  Louisville,  Hanover,  and  Eastern 
Illinois  State  were  added.  DePauw,  Franklin  and  Indiana 
University  reserves  appeared  in  1928. 

In  1922  the  College  was  invited  to  join  the  Indiana 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  Association.  This  organization  included 
in  its  membership  practically  all  the  Indiana  Colleges  playing 
intercollegiate  sports,  including  Indiana,  Purdue,  and  Notre 
Dame,  but  it  was  not  a  playing  conference  but  rather  a  rules 
conference.  One  of  its  rules  eliminated  freshmen  from  intercol¬ 
legiate  competition.  In  December,  1923,  the  faculty  instructed 
Coach  Harmon  to  vote  against  the  freshman  rule.  The  rule  was 
not  rescinded,  but  a  plan  was  approved  exempting  some  smaller 
colleges  by  vote  of  the  association.  For  several  years  Evansville 
played  freshmen  under  this  provision. 

The  first  football  team  practiced  as  best  it  could  on  the 
campus  without  the  benefit  of  a  field,  but  in  the  spring  of  1924 
a  field,  surrounded  by  a  cinder  track,  was  constructed.  It  was  on 
ground  now  occupied  by  Hughes  Hall  and  the  adjacent  parking 
lot.  It  was  a  beautifully  graded  and  drained  field  and  was  perfect 
for  practice,  although  games  continued  to  be  played  at  Bosse 
Field,  because  there  were  no  seats  at  the  College  field  and  no 
satisfactory  way  of  collecting  from  the  spectators  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  fence. 

It  was  through  the  ingenuity  of  President  Hughes  that  seats 
were  provided  later.  During  several  weeks  of  the  fall  of  1926  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  had  been  held  in  a  “tabernacle” 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  lot  at  the  rear  of  the  Evansville 
YMCA.  “If  that  building  could  be  dismantled  and  moved  to  the 
campus,  the  lumber  could  be  made  into  a  satisfactory  stadium,” 
he  thought  as  the  revival  came  to  an  end.  Students  and  faculty 
were  enthusiastic,  and  quickly  contributed  $320  toward  the 
cost.  The  board  of  trustees  in  December  approved  the  plan, 
carefully  stating  that  no  part  of  the  expense  should  be  charged 
to  the  College  budget.  President  Hughes  estimated  the  cost  at 
$750  and  said  that  John  L.  Igleheart,  one  of  the  trustees,  had 
offered  to  pay  the  remainder  above  the  student  and  faculty 
contribution.  The  final  cost  was  about  $1600,  but  the  records 
do  not  reveal  the  source  of  the  additional  funds. 

All  the  labor  of  wrecking  the  tabernacle,  transporting  it  to 
the  campus,  and  erecting  the  stadium  was  provided  by  students 
and  faculty.  The  job  of  design  was  delegated  to  Professors  Max 
B.  Robinson  and  R.  E.  Robb  of  the  engineering  department. 
The  work  continued  through  the  spring  and  summer,  and  by 
October  1,  1927,  the  stadium  was  ready  for  dedication  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  intercollegiate  football  game  on  the 


campus.  Congressman  John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  and  Coach  Harmon 
spoke,  and  Professor  Robinson  presented  the  stadium  to 
President  Harper,  who  had  succeeded  President  Hughes  on 
September  1.  The  edifice  was  150  feet  long,  seating  2000 
persons  in  approximately  20  tiers  of  seats.  The  field  was  still 
without  a  fence,  but  paying  customers  were  sold  stringed  tags  to 
tie  on.  As  there  was  no  control  point,  salesmen  circled  the  field 
inviting  the  untagged  to  pay. 

The  opposition  for  the  dedication  game  was  provided  by 
Oakland  City,  which  generously  contributed  to  the  occasion  by 
losing  14  to  0.  The  first  touchdown  on  the  College  field  was 
made  by  Carlyle  Stoltz  on  an  intercepted  pass  and  a  50-yard  run 
to  the  end  zone;  the  second  was  scored  by  Arthur  “Socko”  Dick 
in  a  plunge  from  the  one-yard  line.  Other  members  of  the  1927 
squad  were  Bob  Davis,  most  valuable  player  and  winner  of  the 
Kiwanis  award,  Maurice  Abel,  Wesley  Abel,  Alvin  Branden- 
berger,  Robert  Eckler,  John  Feigel,  Leland  Feigel,  William 
Fritsch,  Doyle  Gardner,  Byron  Harper,  Roy  Hilgedieck,  Ray 
Hollis,  Harry  Keneipp,  Wiegand  Knerr,  Frank  Lang,  Mark  Leach, 
John  McBrian,  Ralph  Rea,  Tom  Rea,  and  Herman  Watson. 

The  1928  season,  also  played  on  the  College  field,  was  a 
disaster  with  seven  losses  and  no  wins,  including  losses  to  the 
Indiana  University  reserves  and  DePauw  in  the  first  football 
contest  with  the  sister  Methodist  school. 

In  the  spring  of  1929  Harmon  obtained  permission  to  solicit 
advertising  for  ten  sign  boards  to  be  a  part  of  a  fence  to  enclose 
the  field.  Contrary  to  usual  practice,  the  signs  were  displayed  on 
the  outside  of  the  fence  facing  Weinbach  Avenue,  since 
attendance  at  games  was  too  small  to  justify  their  being  inside. 
The  spaces  were  sold  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  produced 
sufficient  funds  to  build  a  ten-foot-high  fence. 

Harmon’s  next  step  was  to  light  the  field.  Field  lighting  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  and  the  lighting  of  the  College  field  was 
highly  experimental.  Harmon  obtained  a  quantity  of  old 
four-inch  boiler  tubes  and  had  them  welded  together  to  form 
twenty -eight  poles  approximately  thirty  feet  high.  On  each  pole 
was  mounted  a  single  reflector  holding  a  1500  watt  light  bulb. 
The  lighted  field  was  the  first  in  Evansville  and  was  declared  a 
great  success  by  students  and  other  fans.  But  the  dedication 
game  on  September  27  was  a  complete  flop,  with  Bethel  College 
winning  25  to  0.  For  the  first  season  under  the  lights  the  Aces 
were  down  seven  to  one. 

One  problem  which  could  not  be  solved  was  the  loss  of 
lights  in  bad  weather.  Cold  rain  or  snow  striking  the  extremely 
hot  lamps  could  cause  a  loss  of  eight  to  ten  lamps  in  a  game, 
making  the  upkeep  a  serious  expense.  By  1936  poles  and 
reflectors  were  found  to  be  badly  msted  and  the  system  was 
dismantled.  A  few  lights  were  kept  for  practice  after  dark.  The 
field  continued  to  be  used  for  day  games  until  about  1938, 
when  a  severe  windstorm  flattened  the  fence.  Thereafter  College  'j 
games  were  played  on  high  school  fields,  including  Bosse  Field, 
Enlow  Field  and  Reitz  stadium.  On  March  7,  1941,  The 
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Crescent  announced  that  “the  termite  heaven  and  woodpecker 
paradise  known  as  the  College  stadium  must  go.  It’s  a  menace  to 
life  and  limb  and  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  insurance 
company  refuses  to  continue  the  public  liability  insurance  on 
the  structure.”  Thereafter  all  that  remained  was  a  field  which 
continued  to  be  used  for  practice  until  1958,  when  Hughes  Hall 
preempted  the  location. 

When  Coach  Harmon  departed  in  1930,  his  place  was  taken 
by  William  V.  Slyker,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University,  then 
coaching  in  Cleveland  and  formerly  coach  of  the  F.  J.  Reitz 
High  School  teams  in  Evansville.  His  coming  was  acclaimed  by 
the  sports  fraternity  of  Evansville  who  remembered  him  as  the 
very  successful  coach  at  Reitz  High.  At  the  College  Slyker 
struggled  for  thirteen  years  against  teams  which  had  superior 
resources,  both  human  and  financial.  During  this  period  several 


In  the  late  thirties  Evansville’s  football  fortunes  reached  a 
low  never  matched  before  or  since.  Beginning  with  the  last  game 
in  1936,  a  loss  of  6  to  0  to  Valparaiso,  the  Aces  did  not  score  a 
point  in  the  entire  1937  season  nor  in  the  first  two  games  of 
1938.  Thus  in  twelve  consecutive  games  all  they  had  to  show  for 
their  efforts  were  “goose-eggs,”  while  their  opponents  scored 
252  points,  an  average  of  21  points  per  game.  The  College 
received  national  publicity,  but  of  doubtful  value,  when  Coach 
Slyker  was  invited  to  New  York  to  appear  on  We,  The  People,  a 
then-popular  nation-wide  radio  program,  to  explain  how  a 
college  team  could  fail  to  score  in  twelve  consecutive  games. 
Several  national  sports  columnists  also  spread  the  story.  The 
long  series  of  scoreless  defeats  was  broken  finally  on  October  8, 
1938,  when  the  desperate  team  crushed  Wabash  College  27  to  0. 
Then  Franklin,  Earlham,  and  Hanover  went  down  in  order  and 


strong  opponents  appeared  on  the  schedule  for  the  first  time, 
among  them  Southeastern  Missouri  State,  Butler  University, 
Valparaiso  and  Southern  Illinois  University.  The  University  of 
Louisville  returned  to  the  schedule  after  an  absence  of  several 


the  season  ended  with  four  wins,  four  losses  and  one  tie.  But 
1939  threatened  to  be  a  repeat  of  1937.  The  Aces  finally  won 
the  next  to  the  last  game  in  the  season,  defeating  Georgetown  2 
to  0  making  the  1939  season  record  one  win,  six  losses  and  one 


years,  while  Wabash,  DePauw,  Rose  Poly,  Hanover,  Franklin, 
Indiana  State,  Earlham  and  Oakland  City  remained.  In  Slyker’s 
thirteen  years  there  were  103  football  games  with  34  wins,  60 
losses,  and  nine  ties.  Like  Harmon,  Slyker  had  been  able  to  win 
only  one-third  of  his  games. 


tie. 

Manpower  and  travel  difficulties  because  of  World  War  II 
reduced  the  1942  season  to  five  games,  and  in  August,  1943, 
Slyker  resigned  to  enter  a  war  industry,  later  practicing  law  in 
Evansville  until  his  unexpected  death  September  1,  1949.  As  in 


The  first  postwar  team,  1946,  was  one  of  the  strongest  ever  fielded.  Its  record  was  seven  wins,  one  loss  and  two  ties.  The  victims  were  Illinois  Wesleyan. 
Indiana  State,  Marshall,  Murray,  Indiana  Central,  Southern  Illinois  University  and  Northern  Illinois  College.  The  loss  was  to  Louisville  and  ties  were  with 
Cape  Girardeau  and  Arkansas  State.  Tatal  points;  Evansville  149;  opponents  52.  It  was  Coach  Ping’s  first  season. 

Left  to  right,  rear  -  Coach  Don  W.  Ping,  Gene  Logel,  Forrest  Page,  Dick  Holmes,  Don  Wile,  William  Phillips,  Jim  Lewis,  John  White,  Dick  Gonterman, 
Richy  Bauer,  Don  Watson,  and  Coach  Arad  A.  McCutchan.  Third  row  -  Russell  Goebel  (business  manager),  Bill  Arney,  Charles  Brown,  Bob  Hawkins, 
Ron  Watson,  Clem  Jarboe,  Bob  Kunkel,  Paul  Snyder,  Audrey  Phillips,  Glenn  Katterhenry,  Delmar  Pickles,  Jack  Shrode.  Second  row  -  John  Mallory, 
Charlie  Schmidt,  Herman  Will,  William  Russler,  Art  Acker,  Morris  Riley,  Webb  Hahn,  Frank  Kincaid,  Bill  Hufnagel,  William  Hicks,  Nobel  Hart,  Don 
Galey.  Front  row  -  Don  Crouch,  Francis  Hillenbrand,  Ted  Ping,  Charles  Henderson,  John  Henderson,  Walter  Bailey  (captain).  Jack  Crouch,  Bob 
Gerhardt,  Jack  Hooper,  Harold  White. 
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many  other  colleges,  football  was  abandoned  for  the  duration. 
The  war  ended  too  late  in  1945  for  a  team  to  be  fielded  that 
fall,  but  during  the  year  it  became  apparent  that  hundreds  of 
veterans  would  be  enrolled  in  September,  1946,  with  an 
abundance  of  football  material  available. 

In  February,  1946,  President  Hale  announced  the  selection 
of  Don  W.  Ping  as  football  coach  and  director  of  athletics.  For 
sixteen  years  Ping  had  directed  the  athletic  activities  of 
Memorial  High  School  in  Evansville,  where  his  football  teams 
had  won  118  games,  lost  twenty-two  and  tied  nine.  In  intra-city 
competition  his  teams  had  won  forty,  lost  eleven  and  tied  five. 
They  had  eight  city  championships  and  tied  for  the  honor  twice. 
He  had  a  wide  following  among  fans,  and  among  the  seventy- 
four  men  who  formed  the  1946  College  squad  were  fifteen 
whom  he  had  coached  at  Memorial.  The  1946  season  was  a 
tremendous  success  with  seven  wins,  one  loss,  and  two  ties.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  an  extra  game  was  played  with  Northern 
Illinois  State  of  DeKalb,  state  champions,  which  was  won  by 
Evansville  19  to  7.  Attendance  was  large  all  season.  According 
to  The  Crescent,  11,000  persons  saw  the  Aces  defeat  Murray 
State  of  Kentucky  20  to  0  at  Bosse  Field. 

In  1948  Evansville  joined  the  recently-organized  Ohio 
Valley  Conference.  Besides  Evansville,  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  were  Western  Kentucky,  Eastern  Kentucky,  Morehead 
State,  Murray  State,  the  University  of  Louisville  and  Marshall 
University. 

So  long  as  the  veterans  remained,  successes  continued.  In 
1947  the  record  was  four,  four  and  one;  1948  six  and  three,  and 
1949  eight,  two  and  one.  In  1948  and  1949  the  Aces,  coached 
by  Don  Ping,  had  probably  the  strongest  teams  ever  fielded  by 
the  College.  In  1948  the  Aces  shared  the  Ohio  Valley 
Conference  championship  with  Murray  State.  In  Ping’s  first  four 
seasons  the  Aces  had  won  25,  lost  10,  and  tied  4.  For  Ping’s 
eight  years,  1946  to  1953,  his  record  was  38  wins,  35  losses,  and 
5  ties. 

Soon  after  football  was  resumed  in  1946  the  Evansville 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  the  sponsorship  of  a 
post-season  bowl  game.  Because  of  Evansville’s  preeminence  in 
the  production  of  refrigerators,  the  name  chosen  was  the 
Refrigerator  Bowl.  In  two  of  the  years,  1948  and  1949, 
Evansville  College  was  chosen  to  compete.  Early  in  December, 

1948,  the  Aces  ended  the  Missouri  Valley  College  Vikings’ 
unbroken  record  of  41  wins.  More  than  8200  persons  saw  the 
game  at  Reitz  field.  In  the  following  year,  on  December  3, 

1949,  the  Aces  again  won,  defeating  Hillsdale  (Michigan) 
College  22  to  7.  In  this  game  the  Aces  completed  15  of  29 
passes  (most  of  them  Ron  Watson  to  Ray  Bawel)  for  gains 
totaling  358  yards. 

On  the  teams  these  years  were  men  still  remembered  as 
some  of  Evansville’s  outstanding  players,  including  Gene  Logel, 
Bob  Gerhardt  (captain  1948),  Frank  Endress,  Joe  Unfried, 
Lemois  Wires,  John  and  Charlie  Henderson,  Ed  Wessel,  Jim 


Sterrett,  Bob  Ossenberg,  Richie  Bauer,  Archie  Owen,  Morris 
Riley,  William  Russler,  Dick  Gonterman,  Joe  Gossman,  Ted 
Ping,  Jack  Crouch,  Don  Galey,  Co-captains  Mason  Working  and 
Don  Elliott,  Pat  Fitzgerald,  John  McDougal,  Bob  Kunkel,  Clem 
Jarboe,  Webb  Hahn,  and  others.  The  most  valuable  player 
award,  provided  by  W.  A.  Carson,  went  to  Gene  Logel  in  1948 
and  to  Ray  Bawel  in  1949. 

Interest  in  the  Refrigerator  Bowl  game  declined  as  the 
College’s  lack  of  winning  seasons  in  succeeding  years  caused  it 
to  be  dropped  from  the  event.  After  a  few  years  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  withdrew  its  sponsorship  and  the  bowl 
game  receded  into  history. 

Although  Evansville  had  fairly  well  held  its  own  with  the 
Kentucky  schools  until  1952,  its  record  at  the  end  of  the  1952 
season  being  twelve  wins,  fifteen  losses  and  three  ties,  the  future 
looked  bleak.  Evansville’s  large  group  of  veterans  had  been 
graduated  and  its  enrollment  had  dropped  to  about  one-half  its 
1947  figure.  The  Kentucky  schools  were  increasing  their 
football  scholarships  while  Evansville  was  not.  Evansville  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Conference  in  1952  but  played  out  some 
previously  scheduled  games  after  that  year,  and  continued  to 
schedule  Louisville  until  1957  and  currently  plays  Murray.  But 
of  fourteen  games  played  with  Ohio  Valley  Conference  schools 
from  1953  to  1958,  it  was  able  to  win  only  four,  and  losing 
scores  of  35  to  0,  59  to  9,  26  to  6,  and  46  to  6  showed  that 
leaving  this  conference  was  a  wise  decision. 

In  1951  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference  had  been  formed, 
consisting  of  six  Indiana  colleges  including  Evansville.  Other 
members  were  Ball  State,  Butler,  Indiana  State,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  and  Valparaiso.  DePauw  University  later  joined.  In 
1970  Indiana  State  and  Ball  State  left  the  conference,  and  their 
places  were  filled  in  1971  by  Wabash  College  and  Indiana 
Central  College  of  Indianapolis. 

In  1954  Ping  requested  leave  of  absence  to  make  what 
proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful  campaign  for  election  as  sheriff  of 
Vanderburgh  County.  He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  Beck,  who  had 
been  Ping’s  assistant  since  1947.  Beck’s  best  seasons  were  1955 
and  1959  with  six  wins  and  three  losses  in  each  season.  During 
the  1957  season  Forrest  Page  was  in  charge  while  Beck  was  ill. 
During  Beck’s  twelve  years  there  were  47  wins  and  58  losses. 
Remarkably,  there  were  no  ties  in  the  105  games  played  during 
those  years. 

In  1965  James  Byers,  who  had  won  all-state  honors  as  a 
fullback  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  came  to  the  College  as 
assistant  coach.  He  had  coached  at  Princeton  and  at  Boonville, 
where  his  teams  had  won  three  Southern  Indiana  Athletic 
Conference  championships  and  in  the  six  years  never  placed 
lower  than  third.  In  1966  Coach  Beck  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibilities  as  head  coach  and  Byers  succeeded  him. 

In  his  first  four  seasons  Byers  did  not  win  a  majority  of  his  / 
games;  however,  Evansville  tied  for  first  place  in  the  conference  1 
in  1969  and  Byers  was  voted  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference 
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Coach  of  the  Year.  But  success  came  at  last  in  the  1970  season 
with  a  record  of  six  wins  to  three  losses  and  the  undisputed 
championship  of  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference.  The  season 
included  wins  over  Valparaiso,  DePauw,  Butler,  and  St.  Joseph, 
in  the  Conference,  and  Bradley  and  Southeast  Missouri  in 
non-conference  competition.  Coach  Byers’  teams  have  been 
consistent  winners  against  the  non-tax-supported  schools,  but 
have  lost  with  considerably  regularity  to  the  state  schools  with 
their  larger  enrollments,  offensive  and  defensive  platoons  and 
larger  scholarship  programs.  In  his  five  years  Coach  Byers  has 
had  four  wins  over  Butler,  four  wins  and  a  tie  with  Bradley, 
three  wins  and  a  tie  with  DePauw,  and  three  wins  and  two  losses 
with  Valparaiso.  At  the  end  of  the  1970  season  Byers’  record 
was  19  games  won,  23  games  lost  and  three  tied. 

In  its  45  years  of  competition— 1923  to  1970  inclusive,  with 
three  years  out  on  account  of  World  War  II— Evansville’s  record 
in  football  has  been  only  fair,  although  there  have  been  some 
notable  victories  and  several  winning  seasons.  Games  played 
number  385,  of  which  156  have  been  won,  211  lost,  and  18  tied 
for  an  overall  winning  percentage  of  .405. 

But  there  is  evidence  now  that  Evansville  is  definitely  on  the 
way  up  after  many  years  of  being  the  underdog.  Recruiting  has 
improved  remarkably  and  repeal  of  the  freshman  rule  in  the 
conference  is  a  great  help.  Community  support  for  scholarships 
is  increasing  and  game  attendance  is  up.  Strong  support  has 
developed  for  an  adequate  football  stadium.  The  Aces  have 
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since  about  1938  played  their  home  games  on  local  high  school 
fields,  all  of  which  have  been  for  different  reasons  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  In  1971  it  appeared  that  in  years  to  come  football  at  the 
University  of  Evansville  might  match  the  powers  and  success  of 
basketball  in  the  years  since  1946. 

BASKETBALL 

The  prestigious  performance  of  the  University  of  Evansville 
basketball  Aces  could  not  have  been  predicted  from  the  success 
(or  lack  of  it)  in  the  1919-1920  season,  the  College’s  first  year 
in  Evansville.  In  the  four  games  of  its  first  season,  all  against 
church  and  independent  teams,  the  original  Aces  (though  they 
had  not  yet  acquired  that  name)  lost  three  and  won  one. 

In  October,  1919,  students  began  practicing  basketball,  the 
fourteen  men  who  later  in  the  year  formed  the  squad  using  the 
YMCA  gymnasium  floor.  In  January,  1920,  Dr/ Hovda  reported 
that  G.  B.  Schnurr,  physical  director  of  the  YMCA,  and  Frank 
Stewart,  his  assistant,  had  agreed  to  coach  the  team,  fortunately 
free  of  charge.  The  games  played  and  the  scores  were: 

February  21,  Central  M.E.  Church  3 5 ;  Evansville  33 

February  28,  Posey ville  Independents  13;  Evansville  17 

March  5,  Madisonville  Elks  28;  Evansville  25 

March  19,  Central  M.E.  Church  16;  Evansville  13 

Starting  the  first  game  were  Foster  Davis  of  Cynthiana  and 
Lawrence  McGinness  of  Evansville,  forwards;  John  K.  Jones, 
Slaughters,  Kentucky,  center;  Lyman  Davis  of  Rockport  and 
William  B.  Bingham  of  Patoka,  guards.  Other  members  of  the 
squad,  most  of  whom  played  during  the  season,  were  Gerald 
Dailey,  Rockport;  Roy  and  Lloyd  Windels,  Dale;  Norman 
Beach,  Poseyville;  C.  F.  Ault,  Indianapolis;  Owen  Beadles, 
Boonville;  Perry  Tichenor,  William  Hardin  and  William  Riggs, 
Evansville. 

By  the  fall  of  1920  the  faculty  had  apparently  decided  the 
issue  of  intercollegiate  competition.  After  winning  what  was 
described  as  a  practice  game,  defeating  the  Poseyville  Indepen¬ 
dents  17  to  13,  the  squad  prepared  for  a  contest  with  Terre 
Haute  Normal  (now  Indiana  State  University),  the  first  intercol¬ 
legiate  basketball  game  ever  played  in  Evansville.  The  date  was 
January  7,  1921.  It  was  played  in  the  Central  High  School  gym, 
not  the  gym  across  Sixth  Street  from  the  high  school  (it  had  not 
yet  been  built,  although  it  is  now  scheduled  to  be  demolished 
soon)  but  the  gym  inside  the  high  school  building.  The  result 
was  a  solid  defeat  for  the  Evansville  team  (then  known  as  the 
Purple  and  White)  by  a  score  of  28  to  14.  The  season  was 
somewhat  disastrous,  the  College  losing  eight  games  while 
winning  three,  including  its  practice  game,  and  defeating  Union 
Christian  College  of  Merom,  Indiana,  13  to  1  and  31  to  13.  The 
Crescent  made  no  comment  on  the  amazing  13  to  1  score.  The 
final  game  was  won  by  Oakland  City  College  24  to  3.  The 
Crescent  did  see  fit  to  comment  on  this  game,  pointing  out  that 


it  was  played  on  a  small  concrete  floor  court  which  had  no  out- 
of-bounds  space,  a  low  ceiling  with  exposed  pipes,  and  two 
posts  in  the  playing  area.  Apparently  this  was  a  floor  which  gave 
the  home  team  a  real  advantage.  However,  Oakland  City  won 
also  the  game  played  at  Central  High  School  24  to  22.  The 
1920-21  season  also  marked  the  beginning  of  athletic  rivalry 
between  Butler  University  (then  College)  and  Evansville.  Butler 
won  the  game,  played  at  Central  High  School,  32  to  24.  In  the 
fifty-one  years  of  basketball  competition,  the  teams  have  met 
fifty-three  times;  Butler  has  won  twenty-eight  and  Evansville 
twenty-five.  In  twenty-two  of  the  fifty-one  years  the  teams  did 
not  meet,  and  in  a  few  years  there  was  only  one  game. 

For  two  more  seasons  the  team  was  trained  by  part-time 
coaches— Harlan  Miller  in  1921-22  and  Charles  O.  Holton, 
1922-23— losing  nine  of  eleven  in  the  first  year  and  eight  of  ten 
in  the  second.  The  four  year  record  was  eight  wins  and 
twenty -seven  losses.  It  had  defeated  only  three  colleges— Union 
Christian  three  times,  and  Indianapolis  Law  School  and  Central 
Normal  of  Danville  once.  It  had  lost  to  Oakland  City  College 
four  times,  Indiana  State  and  Hanover  three  times,  Butler  and 
Union  Christian  College  twice,  and  to  Central  Normal  once. 

But  if  unsuspected,  brighter  days  were  ahead.  They  began 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  full-time  coach  (football,  basketball, 
track  and  what  have  you)— John  M.  Harmon.  Without  casting 
aspersion  on  any  coaches  of  the  period,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
John  Harmon  was  an  unusual  man  in  the  profession.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  large  and  prominent  Southern  Illinois  family;  his 
father  was  then  president  of  McKendree  College.  While  by  no 
means  a  cheerful  loser,  Harmon’s  first  interest  was  the  welfare 
and  characters  of  his  players.  He  was  more  than  ordinarily 
mindful  of  the  physical  well-being  of  his  teams,  and  he  insisted 
that  a  student’s  academic  work  have  preference  over  his  athletic 
interests.  After  seven  years  at  Evansville,  he  resigned  to  work  for 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  Indiana  University  and  was 
one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  obtain  this  degree  in 
physical  education.  Upon  completing  this  work  he  joined  the 
faculty  of  Boston  University,  where  he  was  at  first  basketball 
coach  and  later,  until  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago,  head  of  the 
department  of  physical  education. 

His  first  season  at  Evansville  was  unimpressive,  with  five 
wins  against  nine  losses,  but  in  1924-25  there  began  a  series  of 
four  seasons  ending  in  1927-28  with  forty-eight  wins  against 
eleven  losses.  In  these  four  years  Evansville  College  established  a 
reputation  as  a  basketball  power  in  the  state,  which,  with  minor 
setbacks,  it  has  since  maintained  and  which  in  the  late  fifties 
and  to  1971  carried  the  College  into  national  leadership  with 
the  winning  of  five  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
College  division  championships  in  1959,  1960,  1964,  1965,  and 
1971. 

In  the  four  years  1924-25  to  1927-28  Evansville  repeatedly 
won  from  Wabash,  University  of  Louisville,  St.  Louis  University, 
and  Hanover,  and  had  wins  also  over  Vanderbilt  University, 
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1920-21.  Standing,  left  to  right  -  Charlie  Evans,  Lawson  Marcy,  Lyman 
Davis,  Howard  Lytle,  Earl  Hooker.  Seated  -  Edward  Wilke,  Price 
Thompson,  John  K.  Jones,  Lawrence  McGinness. 


McKendree,  Georgia  Tech.,  Western  Kentucky,  Butler,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  and  DePauw  University,  all  of  which  had 
highly  rated  teams.  It  was  less  successful  with  the  “Wonder 
Five”  of  Franklin.  In  the  1928-29  season  the  Aces  for  the  first 
time  faced  a  major  university  team,  losing  to  Purdue  48  to  23  at 
Lafayette.  In  the  fifty-nine  games  over  the  four  seasons  the 
“Aces,”  as  they  had  now  become  known,  averaged  31  points  per 
game  to  their  opponents’  27  points.  This  was  in  a  time  when 
defense  was  the  object  of  the  game  and  the  fast-break, 
high-scoring  teams  of  later  years  were  still  to  come.  The  center 
jump  after  each  score  slowed  the  game.  Average  points  per  game 


Basketball,  1925-26.  Rear,  left  to  right  -  Frank  (Cowboy)  Lang,  guard; 
Lawrence  (Stumpy)  Ohl,  reserve;  Thomas  E.  Rea,  center;  Coach  John  M. 
Harmon;  Wesley  (Blackie)  Abel,  guard;  Maurice  (Whitey)  Abel,  reserve; 
Laverne  Becknell,  reserve;  Roy  Wyttenbach,  guard;  Doyle  (Dugie) 
Gardner,  forward;  Ralph  Rea,  forward;  Byron  (Bounce)  Harper, 
forward;  and  Howard  Barton,  reserve. 


1927-28,  Women’s  Basketball  Team.  Left  to  right,  front  -  Ruth  Huegel, 
Mary  Flo  Siegel  [Niednagel]  (captain),  Naomi  Huegel.  Middle  -  Iris 
Sullivan,  Ruth  Smith  [Warren] ,  Hilda  Dawson,  Kathleen  Guthrie,  Melba 
Schlueter  [Veneman] ,  Ruth  Hock.  Rear  -  Mary  Davidson  [Fierke] , 
Mabel  Dillingham  [Nenneker] ,  Verna  Hasseries,  Alice  Lytle  [ Taylor ] 
(coach),  Mary  Fitzsimmons  [Keneipp] ,  Harriet  McCutchan,  Dorothy 
Hunt. 


First  women’s  basketball  team,  1920-21.  Left  to  right  -  Thelma  Bleak, 
Myrtle  McKown,  Doris  Swift,  Arva  Ricker,  Alice  Plane,  Bertha  Kelly, 
Hilda  Reller. 
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for  the  106  games  played  by  Harmon’s  teams  from  1923-24  to 
1929-30  were  31,  less  than  half  the  twenty-four  year  average  of 
Coach  McCutchan’s  teams  from  1946-47  through  1969-71  of 
78,  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  1964-65  team  average  of  almost 
95  points  per  game  for  29  games.  During  Harmon’s  tenure  the 
Aces  won  58  of  106  games  played  for  a  .547  percentage. 

The  Harmon  period  produced  a  dozen  or  more  stars  whose 
names  and  prowess  have  become  legends  in  Evansville  College 
basketball  history.  Among  them  were  the  brothers  Tom  “T” 
and  Ralph  “Tails”  Rea,  Luther  “Lute”  Small,  Edward  “Slim” 
Stuteville,  Frank  “Cowboy”  Lang,  Wesley  “Blackie”  Abel, 
Maurice  “Whitey”  Abel,  Doyle  “Dugie”  Gardner,  Byron 
“Bounce”  Harper,  D.  W.  “Dippy”  Vaughn,  Roy  Wyttenbach, 
Lawrence  “Stumpy”  Ohl,  Harry  Keneipp,  Walton  “Sam”  Wheeler 
and  others. 

With  Harmon’s  departure,  the  position  of  head  coach, 
director  of  athletics  and  gym  instructor  passed  to  William  V. 
Slyker.  His  first  two  seasons  were  not  very  successful,  the  teams 
winning  only  twelve  of  twenty-nine  games,  but  thereafter  for 
several  years  wins  greatly  exceeded  losses.  During  the  years 
1931-32  to  1933-34  Arad  McCutchan,  now  and  since  1946  the 
highly  successful  coach  of  the  Aces,  was  high  point  man  each 
year,  although  his  highest  score  of  169  points  in  1932-33  falls 
far  below  the  present  record  of  941  points  set  by  Larry  Humes 
in  1964-65.  But  this  was  in  a  day  when  fifty  points  was  a  high 
score  for  a  team  in  one  game  and  games  played  in  a  season  were 
eighteen  or  nineteen  in  contrast  to  thirty  games  played  in 
1970-71. 

Even  with  the  losses  early  in  Slyker’s  tenure  and  losing 
seasons  in  1936-37  and  1937-38,  in  their  thirteen  years  under 
his  coaching  the  Aces  won  more  than  56  per  cent  of  the  217 
games  they  played.  Gradually  Coach  Slyker  scheduled  more 
powerful  opponents.  In  1935-36  both  Ohio  State  University  and 
Indiana  University  were  on  the  schedule.  The  Aces  lost  both 
games,  but  by  respectable  scores.  Other  schools  added  to  the 
schedule  by  Slyker  were  Western  Kentucky,  Centenary,  Ball 
State,  Western  Michigan,  Valparaiso  University,  Kansas  State 
University,  University  of  Montana,  Boston  University,  Wayne 
University,  Southeastern  Missouri  State,  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington  and  Lee,  Nebraska  State,  James  Millikan 
University,  and  Murray  State. 

In  the  summer  of  1943  Slyker  resigned  to  take  a  position  in 
a  war  industry,  and  it  appeared  likely  that  basketball  would  be 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  But  the  offer  of  Emerson 
Henke,  a  member  of  the  business  administration  faculty  and  one 
of  Slyker’s  players  during  the  middle  thirties,  to  coach  the  team 
was  accepted  by  President  Hale,  and  basketball  competition 
continued  through  the  war  years,  although  with  a  reduced 
schedule.  Henke  coached  the  team  through  the  following  three 
years,  winning  nearly  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  fifty-one  games 
played. 

The  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  enrollment  explosion 


William  V.  Slyker,  Coach  of  All  Sports,  1930-1943. 


which  followed  began  what  might  be  called  the  modern  era  in 
athletics  at  the  College.  As  basketball  coach,  President  Hale 
signed  Arad  McCutchan,  Slyker’s  leading  scorer  for  three  years 
and  who,  until  entering  the  Navy  near  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
had  coached  the  Evansville  Bosse  High  School  squad  for  seven 
years. 

After  two  rather  shaky  seasons,  1946-47  and  194748,  in 
which  the  Aces  lost  thirty-three  games  against  fifteen  won,  the 
McCutchan-coached  teams  began  a  steady  improvement  which 
brought  to  them  and  their  coach  just  about  all  the  honors  which 
can  come  to  a  college  team.  These  included  the  five  national 
championships  in  the  NCAA  college  division,  nine  champion¬ 
ships  of  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference  and  two  ties  for  first. 
McCutchan  was  seven  times  named  Coach  of  the  Year  in  the 
ICC  and  twice  shared  the  honor  with  other  coaches.  In  1964 
and  again  in  1965  he  was  the  NCAA  Coach  of  the  Year. 

The  1970-71  brochure  prepared  for  press,  radio,  and 
opponents  by  the  business  manager  of  athletics,  Robert  Hudson, 
states  McCutchan’s  record  briefly: 

Arad  McCutchan,  head  basketball  coach  and 
athletic  director,  begins  his  twenty-fifth  season  as 
director  of  the  Aces’  basketball  fortunes.  Coach 
McCutchan  also  carries  a  full-time  teaching  load  in 
math  and  physical  education.  In  addition,  he  is 
active  in  heading  and  actively  participating  in  many 
civic  activities.  His  broad  knowledge  of  basketball 
rules  has  been  a  valuable  asset  to  the  Southern 
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Indiana  Officials  Association  for  many  years.  During 
his  collegiate  career,  McCutchan  established  himself 
as  one  of  the  all-time  Evansville  greats  while  serving 
as  captain  of  the  1933-34  hardwood  Aces.  His 
twenty-four  year  coaching  record  stands  at  389  wins 
and  245  defeats,  ranking  him  twelfth  in  the  number 
of  wins  for  active  coaches  in  the  nation  at  this  time. 

Mac’s  most  successful  season  was  his  undefeated 
1964-65  squad  with  a  29-0  mark.  His  1959,  1960, 

1964,  and  1965  teams  were  National  Champions  of 
the  NCAA  College  Division.  Coach  McCutchan  has 
been  honored  twice  by  his  colleagues  in  the  NCAA 
as  the  Coach  of  the  Year,  in  1964  and  1965. 

Since  1946  and  including  1970-71  McCutchan’s  record  for 
twenty-five  seasons  is: 


Games  Played 

664 

Games  Won 

411 

Per  Cent  Won 

61.9 

Points  Scored 

52,039 

Opponents  Points  Scored 

49,092 

Evansville’s  Average  per  Game 

78.37 

Opponents  Average  per  Game 

73.93 

When  the  Aces  defeated  DePauw  on  January  30,  1971,  this 
game  was  McCutchan’s  400th  win  against  25 1  losses. 

In  its  earlier  years  Evansville  College  basketball  has  been 
played  in  several  different  arenas.  In  1924  the  team  deserted  the 
old  College  gym  because  of  insufficient  seating  and  poor 
lighting.  For  several  seasons,  until  1935,  the  Agoga  Tabernacle 
at  Fourth  and  Cherry  Streets  was  the  home  floor.  In  1935 


John  M.  Harmon 
Coach,  All  Sports,  1923-1930 


1931-32.  Left  to  right,  rear  -  John  Sadler,  Maurice  Sakel,  Walter  Riggs, 
Kern  McGlothlin,  Allen  Fitzsimmons,  Arad  McCutchan.  Front  -  Louis 
Lewright,  Constant  Hartke,  Quentin  Hartke,  Charlie  Robertson,  Joe 
Graham.  Center  -  William  V.  Slyker. 

games  were  moved  to  the  Coliseum.  But  it  proved  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  after  a  few  seasons  the  National  Guard  Armory  was 
home  base.  As  the  fame  of  the  Aces  grew,  the  2500  seats  here 
became  inadequate,  and  often  fans  were  turned  away.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  Evansville  College  basketball,  the  Roberts  Municipal 
Stadium  (actually  a  field  house)  was  completed  in  time  to 
correct  a  situation  which  was  rapidly  becoming  impossible. 
Since  the  1956-57  season  the  Stadium  has  been  the  home  of  the 
Aces,  and  some  of  the  finest  basketball  in  the  nation  has  been 
played  there. 

Soon  the  teams  were  winning  the  great  majority  of  their 
home  games.  Beginning  in  1956  Big  Ten  and  other  highly-rated 
teams  appeared  frequently  on  the  Evansville  College  schedule. 
Among  these  was  Purdue  on  December  1,  1956,  and  although 
the  team  from  Lafayette  nosed  out  the  Aces  in  the  last  few 


E  Club,  1940  -  Left  to  right  -  Charles  H.  Guard,  Irvin  J.  Prusz,  William 
Emig,  Fred  J.  Hauck,  Gilbert  Magazine,  Lowell  Galloway,  Robert  M. 
Yabroudy,  Edgar  L.  Katterhenry,  William  Behnke,  Carl  Wiley,  Wilfred  O. 
Doerner,  R.  Vance  Hartke,  Jack  W.  Shrode,  Robert  Baumgartner. 
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seconds  62  to  60,  the  Aces  became  the  darling  of  Evansville 
sports  enthusiasts,  and  soon  games  were  being  played  before 
crowds  of  12,000  or  more.  In  1964-65,  the  year  in  which  the 
Aces  were  undefeated  in  twenty-  nine  games,  won  the  NCAA 
Championship  and  the  holiday  tournament  and  were  first  in  the 
ICC,  attendance  for  the  season  reached  149,713,  third  highest  in 
the  nation.  In  the  fifteen  seasons  from  1956-57  through 
1970-71,  more  than  1,574,000  persons  have  watched  the  Aces 
and  their  opponents,  an  average  of  nearly  105,000  per  year.  The 
largest  single  game  attendance  was  13,913  at  the  game  with 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  in  1960.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
NCAA  national  tournament,  which  have  been  as  large  as  36,000 
in  a  single  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  move  to  the  stadium,  through  the 
leadership  of  Kenneth  C.  Kent,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  a  Tip-off  Club  was  organized  for  the  support  of 
basketball.  Two  hundred  twenty  chairback  seats  were  set  aside 
for  members,  who  paid  $100  for  two  season  tickets,  with  the 
excess  over  the  ticket  price  going  to  provide  a  fund  for 
scholarships.  All  other  chairback  seats  and  800  bench  seats  were 
sold  as  season  tickets.  As  the  fame  of  the  Aces  grew,  more  and 
more  persons  begged  for  season  tickets  until  at  one  time  more 
than  3300  persons  were  on  the  waiting  list.  Since  season  ticket 
holders  were  given  the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  for  the 
next  season,  which  they  did  nearly  unanimously,  it  would  have 
taken  more  than  1 00  years  to  take  care  of  those  on  the  waiting 
list,  and  applicants  were  discouraged  from  adding  their  names.  It 
was  rumored,  whether  true  or  not,  that  persons  having  season 
ticket  rights  bequeathed  these  rights  to  their  descendants.  When 
someone  known  to  have  season  ticket  rights  died,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  Bob  Hudson,  athletics  business  manager,  to  receive 
twenty-five  requests  for  the  tickets  as  soon  as  the  newspaper 
appeared.  In  at  least  two  cases  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  the  man  in 
the  middle,  when,  following  a  divorce,  both  the  former  husband 
and  wife  demanded  the  tickets  when  they  were  ready  to  be 
distributed  for  the  next  season.  Thus  far  no  one  has  gone  to 
court  to  obtain  the  passports  to  Hoosier  Hysteria,  but  Hudson  is 
confident  that  sometime  it  will  happen. 

Such  was  the  frenetic  enthusiasm  of  citizens  of  Evansville 
for  their  Aces.  Another  direction  which  this  frenzied  support 
took  was  the  wearing  of  red  shirts,  caps,  ties,  coats  and  jackets, 
until  the  seating  area  often  appeared  a  sea  of  red.  This  custom 
developed  from  the  fact  that  Coach  McCutchan  had  taken  to 
wearing  red  socks  “for  luck.”  Soon  the  team  backers  became 
known  as  the  “red  shirts.”  Although  the  size  of  the  following 
waxed  and  waned  with  the  fortunes  of  the  team  from  season  to 
season,  not  even  the  gripers  went  so  far  as  to  surrender  their 
rights  to  season  tickets  for  the  chairback  seats. 

In  1958  Evansville  was  chosen  the  host  school  for  the  first 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  College  Division  Na¬ 
tional  Tournament,  and  has  been  the  host  ever  since,  a  total  of 
fourteen  times  including  1971.  The  Roberts  Stadium  with  its 


Wilfred  O.  Doerner 
First  All-American  1942 


provision  for  more  than  13,000  spectators  and  the  support  of 
loyal  Evansville  fans  has  made  the  selection  a  wise  one. 
Evansville’s  record  of  five  national  championships  is  as  yet 
unmatched  by  any  other  college.  Nearest  to  it  is  Kentucky 
Wesleyan  with  three.  The  Aces  have  usually  been  one  of  the 
eight  finalist  teams  who  are  winners  of  regionals  all  over  the 
nation. 

The  incredible  Aces  of  1970-71  provided  an  unforgettable 
thrill  for  students  and  their  other  backers.  Following  a  below 
average  season  in  1969-  70  (twelve  wins,  fourteen  losses)  the 
1970-71  season  began  on  a  rather  dismal  note.  After  nine  games 
the  record  was  five  losses,  four  wins.  But  then  the  team  found 
the  winning  combination.  There  were  two  wins  over  Butler,  Ball 
State,  DePauw,  Valparaiso  and  St.  Joseph,  and  splits  with 
Kentucky  Wesleyan,  Southern  Illinois  University  and  Indiana 
State.  The  regular  season  ended  seventeen  and  eight,  but  with 
only  three  losses  in  the  last  sixteen  games;  and  having  won  the 
Indiana  Collegiate  Conference  championship,  the  Aces  rated  an 
invitation  to  the  NCAA  regional,  which  they  won  easily  over 
Ashland  and  Central  Michigan.  The  following  week  they  went 
through  to  their  fifth  national  championship  in  thirteen  years, 
defeating  regional  winners  Southwestern  Louisiana  State,  Hart- 
wick  College  of  New  York  and  Old  Dominion  University  of 
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Virginia.  Don  Buse  and  Rick  Coffey  were  named  to  the  all¬ 
tournament  team  and  Buse  was  named  also  most  valuable 
player.  Gregg  Martin,  Robert  Clayton,  and  John  Wellemeyer 
also  won  tournament  honors.  Buse  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  finest  player  for  Evansville  since  Jerry  Sloan,  who  helped 
the  Aces  win  the  national  tournaments  in  1958-59  and  1959-60. 
Others  who  performed  outstandingly  were  Curt  John,  James 
McKissic,  Rick  Smith,  and  Steve  Welmer.  Buse  was  also  named 
most  valuable  player  in  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Conference  and 
he  and  John  Wellemeyer  were  named  to  the  first  team. 

In  1958  a  local  tourney  corporation  was  organized  to 
guarantee  the  financial  success  of  the  event.  It  has  been  so 
successful  financially  that  the  Tourney  Corporation  has  been 
able  to  make  gifts  to  the  College  of  $10,000  for  tennis  courts 
and  $15,000  for  portable  bleachers.  Much  of  the  continued 
success  of  this  increasingly  important  national  tournament  has 
been  due  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Robert  Hudson,  the 
University’s  business  manager  of  athletics  since  1955. 

Faithful  followers  of  the  Aces  were  rewarded  with  many 
thrills.  There  was  for  example  the  85  foot  basket  made  by 
Harold  “Buster”  Briley  in  the  final  second  of  the  Notre  Dame 
game  in  1962.  Notre  Dame  won,  but  by  two  points  less  than 


had  appeared  certain.  The  place  where  Briley  stood  when  he 
started  the  ball  on  its  long  journey  is  still  marked  by  a  gold  nail 
in  the  stadium  floor.  In  February,  1958,  the  Aces  sealed  one  of 
its  many  victories  over  its  deadly  rival,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  of 
Owensboro,  Kentucky,  when  Larry  Erwin  tossed  in  the  winning 
goal  from  thirty  feet  out  with  a  second  to  go  in  a  game  in  which 
the  lead  changed  three  times  in  the  last  thirty  seconds.  One  of 
the  most  fantastic  endings  to  a  ball  game  occurred  in  the 
1969-70  season  in  the  game  with  St.  Joseph’s  of  Philadelphia. 
With  one  second  to  go,  and  with  the  score  tied,  the  Aces  had  the 
ball  out  of  bounds  at  the  opponent’s  end  of  the  court.  A 
desperation  pass  toward  the  Aces  basket  was  tipped  by  a  St. 
Joseph  player  and  the  ball  was  again  out  of  bounds,  but  this 
time  at  the  Aces’  end  of  the  floor.  Less  than  a  second  had 
elapsed.  Don  Buse  passed  the  ball  in  to  Layne  Holmes  who 
flipped  it  into  the  basket  as  the  buzzer  sounded,  and  Evansville 
won  75  to  73.  In  January,  1965,  Larry  Humes  scored  the 
winning  points  with  less  than  five  seconds  remaining,  to  defeat 
Southern  Illinois  University  81  to  80.  This  was  the  year  in 
which  the  Aces  won  three  games  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  (the  last  game  giving  the  Aces  their  fourth  NCAA 
college  division  National  Championship)  by  a  total  of  five 


First  NCAA  College  Champions,  1 959-60,  1st  row  -  R.  Keneipp,  James  Nossett,  Melvin  Lurker,  Dale  Wise,  Edgar  Smallwood,  Tom  Mulherin.  Second  row 
-  Tom  Hamilton,  Marvin  Pitcock,  Kenneth  Reising,  Vince  Gwaltney,  P.M.  Sanders,  Karl  Gordon.  Third  row  -  William  Thurneck,  Robert  Reisinger,  Larry 
Erwin,  W.  Smith,  Walter  Deal,  Tom  Boyles,  Coach  Arad  A.  McCutchan. 
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points— 81  to  80,  68  to  67  and  85  to  82.  It  was  also  the  year  in 
which  the  Aces  won  all  of  their  twenty -nine  games  and  in  which 
basketball  history  was  made  by  Larry  Denton,  James  Forman, 
Ron  Johnson,  Ron  Eberhard,  Russ  Grieger,  Terry  Atwater, 
Larry  Humes,  Don  Jordan,  Rick  Kingston,  James  Rubush,  Earl 
McCurdy,  Sam  Watkins,  Herb  Williams  and  Jerry  Sloan.  Sloan 
went  on  to  a  brilliant  career  with  the  Chicago  Bulls  professional 
team.  It  was  the  year  in  which  the  Aces  pushed  nine  game  scores 
over  the  100  mark,  while  no  opponents  were  able  to  exceed  92 
and  their  average  per  game  was  77  to  Evansville’s  95.  In 
January,  1970,  Evansville  won  from  American  International 
University  124  to  96,  the  highest  score  in  Evansville’s  fifty  years 
of  basketball. 

Evansville’s  first  games  against  Big  Ten  teams  were  defeats 
for  the  Aces  but  by  close  scores.  They  were  defeated  by  the 
University  of  Iowa  86  to  84  in  1959,  83  to  71  in  1960  before  a 
victory  was  posted  in  1961,  65  to  59.  Iowa  won  in  1962  and 
1963,  but  lost  again  in  1964.  In  a  seven  game  series  since  1956 
Purdue  has  won  four  to  Evansville’s  three. 

An  interesting  comparison  in  the  realm  of  finances  is  that  in 
each  of  several  years  in  the  Sixties,  income  from  basketball 
alone  was  more  than  twice  the  total  College  budget  in  1919-20. 

Each  year  since  1956-57  the  College  has  been  host  to  a 
Holiday  Invitational  Tournament  held  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  with  four  teams  participating.  Of  the  fifteen  tourna¬ 
ments  held,  Evansville  has  won  nine  over  some  of  the  nation’s 
top  teams. 


Jerry  Sloan  (52)  blocks  a  lay-up,  Herb  Williams  (30)  and  Larry  Humes 
(50)  stand  by. 


Arad  A.  McCutchan,  Basketball  Coach,  Director  of  Athletics,  1946- 


Tournaments  won  and  final  game  opponents  are: 


1956-57 

Evansville 

80; 

University  of  Denver 

79 

1957-58 

Evansville 

82; 

Fresno  State  College 

80 

1958-59 

Evansville 

100; 

Tennessee  Tech 

73 

1959-60 

Evansville 

70; 

Wittenberg  University 

60 

1960-61 

Evansville 

121; 

Los  Agneles  State 

115 

1962-63 

Evansville 

79; 

Southern  Illinois  Univ. 

60 

1964-65 

Evansville 

93; 

Louisiana  State  Univ. 

73 

1965-66 

Evansville 

88; 

Marquette  University 

86 

1967-68 

Evansville 

76; 

Florida  State  University 

67 

A  minor  crisis  developed  during  the  first  Holiday  Tourna¬ 
ment  when  only  an  hour  before  game  time  the  Mississippi  State 
team  received  a  telegram  from  the  governor  of  Mississippi  and 
the  school’s  president  ordering  them  home  and  forbidding  them 
to  play  Evansville  because  of  the  presence  of  a  Negro  on  the 
Evansville  team.  Evansville  had  defeated  Boston  in  the  first 
game  and  Mississippi  had  defeated  Denver.  This  outcome  should 
have  matched  Evansville  against  Mississippi  for  first  honors  and 
Boston  against  Denver  for  the  consolation  game.  To  solve  the 
problem  McCutchan  proposed  that  Boston  play  the  Evansville 
College  reserves,  while  the  varsity  played  Denver.  Boston  and 
Denver  agreed,  and  so  the  tournament  went  on  with  Evansville 
defeating  Denver,  and  Boston  winning  from  the  reserves. 

Naturally  there  was  considerable  resentment  against  Missis¬ 
sippi,  not  against  the  team  members,  who  were  willing  and  eager 
to  play,  but  against  the  governor  and  the  administration  of  the 
University,  which  had  forbidden  the  team  to  play.  The  arbitrary 
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action  seemed  a  bit  silly,  since  the  Denver  team,  which 
Mississippi  had  defeated  in  the  afternoon,  had  a  Negro  member; 
but  the  southern  school’s  president  had  not  learned  of  it  in  time 
to  cancel  the  game. 

There  was  a  bit  of  irony  in  the  situation.  In  November, 
1927,  just  thirty  years  before,  President  Harper  had  been 
instructed  by  his  board  of  trustees  not  to  permit  the  Evansville 
team  to  play  in  Evansville  any  school  which  used  Negro  players. 
However,  the  ban  was  soon  ignored,  and  no  game  was  ever 
cancelled  nor  any  schedule  changed  because  of  it.  Probably  by 
1957  no  one  in  Evansville  remembered  the  ban,  for  no  publicity 
was  given  to  it  at  the  time.  By  1957  Negroes  had  been  attending 
Evansville  College  for  twenty-three  years. 

THE  ACES 


allusion  to  the  College’s  nearness  to  the  Lincoln  boyhood  home 
country,  winning  second  place. 

One  version  of  how  the  change  occurred  appeared  in  the 
sports  column  of  The  Evansville  Courier ,  written  by  Dan  Seism 
(long-time  sports  editor  and  a  member  of  the  Evansville  College 
football  team  in  1924  and  baseball  team  in  1925)  on  December 
23,  1966. 

The  1925-26  basketball  team  was  the  first  to  be 
called  the  Aces.  They  had  that  name  only  in  The 
Courier.  Officially  they  were  the  “Pioneers,”  but 
Coach  Harmon  suggested  I  call  them  the  Aces 
because  they  were  playing  like  Aces.  I  like  short 
words,  especially  in  writing  heads,  and  they  were 
the  Aces  to  me  from  then  on. 

The  LinC,  the  College  yearbook,  joined  me  in 
calling  them  Aces  two  years  later,  and  soon  the 
world  called  them  Aces. 


There  were  several  versions  of  the  story  of  how  the 
Evansville  teams  acquired  the  name  of  the  Aces.  When  the  team 
in  1920-21  first  engaged  in  intercollegiate  basketball  competi¬ 
tion,  a  contest  was  held  among  the  students  for  a  name  for  the 
team.  “Pioneers”  won  first  place,  with  “Rail-splitters,”  an 


In  the  1926  LinC  the  players  were  still  Pioneers,  but  the 
1927  LinC  used  the  name  Aces  throughout  the  athletics  section. 
Apparently  for  a  year  or  more  both  names  were  used.  In  the 
January  8,  1926,  issue  of  The  Crescent,  the  basketball  team 
members  were  Aces.  Nine  months  later  in  The  Crescent  the 
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football  team  was  still  the  Pioneers,  but  a  month  later  they 
became  Aces.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  at  least  for  a 
year  or  so  the  name  Aces  was  considered  to  belong  to  the 
basketball  team,  while  football  men  were  the  Pioneers. 

Another  version  of  the  story  is  that  a  Louisville  sports 
writer,  impressed  by  the  outstanding  1925-26  team,  wrote  that 
Coach  Harmon’s  men  were  all  “aces”  and  that  he  had  not  four 
but  five.  If  this  is  what  happened,  it  is  still  because  of  Seism  and 
The  Courier  that  the  name  came  into  general  use. 

Still  another  explanation  was  given  in  The  Crescent  for 
December  19,  1930.  The  article  says  that  the  name  Pioneers 
became  inappropriate  after  a  few  years,  that  a  contest  was 
sponsored  by  the  Evansville  newspapers  in  September,  1926, 
and  that  the  name  was  suggested  by  two  local  men,  who  won  a 
prize  of  football  tickets  for  the  winning  name.  An  examination 
of  city  newspaper  clippings  seems  to  support  this  explanation. 
They  tell  of  the  contest  being  held,  but  they  do  not  announce 
the  winner.  However,  sports  stories  of  this  period  suddenly 
began  using  the  name  Aces.  To  compound  the  confusion  a 
clipping  from  The  Courier  states  that  the  contest  would  be  held 
from  September  19  to  26,  but  a  dispatch  covering  the  game 
with  Wabash  on  September  25  used  the  name  Aces.  Clippings 
also  indicate  that  radio  station  WGBF  held  a  contest,  the  winner 
to  be  announced  on  September  20.  However,  The  Courier  of 
September  25  speaks  of  the  Pioneers. 

Regardless  of  how  it  came  about,  University  of  Evansville 
athletes  are  “Aces”  and  are  likely  to  remain  so.  For  some  years 
the  term  used  was  generally  Purple  Aces,  a  reference  to  the 
school  colors  of  purple  and  white.  But  as  the  teams  moved  away 
from  purple  uniforms— a  very  unsatisfactory  color  for  several 
reasons— the  qualifying  word  disappeared. 

During  the  1960’s  the  skillful  and  competent  cartoonist  for 
the  Evansville  Press,  Larry  Hill,  developed  a  cartoon  character  to 
represent  the  Aces  which  was  distasteful  to  many  friends  of  the 
College.  It  was  a  charicature  of  a  Mississippi  river  boat  gambler 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  complete  with  beaver  hat  and  with 
Aces  up  each  sleeve.  To  many  this  characterization  seemed  in 
poor  taste  and  a  rather  far-fetched  development  of  the  idea. 
Thankfully  the  cartoon  character  disappeared  almost  entirely 
toward  the  end  of  the  decade. 

GIRLS’  BASKETBALL 

Just  as  had  the  women  at  Moores  Hill  College,  those  at 
Evansville  College  wanted  to  play  basketball.  The  first  games 
were  played  in  1920-21  and  the  last  in  1927-28.  No  one 
remembers  why  the  sport  was  dropped  except  that  the  belief 
was  growing  that  the  game  was  too  strenuous  for  women  even 
though  women’s  rules  confined  the  forwards  to  their  half  of  the 
floor  and  the  guards  to  the  opponents’  half.  Since  minutes  of 
the  faculty  make  no  reference  to  the  decision,  apparently  it  was 
by  administrative  fiat.  Many  high  schools  also  dropped  girls’ 


basketball  at  about  this  time. 

Competition  was  mainly  with  church  or  industrial  teams. 
Occasionally  the  women’s  game  was  the  preliminary  to  the 
men’s  intercollegiate  games.  Such  records  as  are  available  (and 
they  may  not  be  complete)  show  only  five  games  played  with 
other  colleges  over  the  eight  years— two  each  with  Vincennes 
University  and  Logan  College  and  one  with  Bethany  College.  In 
all  it  appears  that  fifty-nine  games  were  played,  resulting  in 
thirty-seven  wins,  twenty  losses  and  two  ties.  Ties  were  not 
broken  by  overtime  periods  at  that  time.  Scores  usually  were 
low:  Evansville  won  from  Olivet  Church  7  to  0,  and  the  highest 
score  in  the  eight  years  was  25.  Scores  of  2  to  4,  6  to  4,  and  5  to 
4  were  not  unusual.  The  teams  of  1925-26  and  1926-27  were 
unofficial  Evansville  City  Champions. 

The  last  team  to  play  off-campus  was  that  of  1927-28.  Their 
season  record  was  two  games  lost  and  three  won.  Mabel 
Dillingham,  later  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Nenneker  and  now  associate 
registrar  of  the  University,  was  elected  captain  for  1928-29,  but 
was  denied  the  privilege  of  leading  her  team  when  the  sport  was 
abolished.  In  its  place  there  was  set  up  a  program  of  diversified 
intramural  sports  for  women,  including  archery,  hockey,  hiking, 
interclass  basketball,  horseshoes  and  volleyball.  Some  of  these 
probably  were  not  implemented. 

But  in  1966  women’s  basketball  was  reactivated  on  a  limited 
scale,  a  few  games  being  played  with  nearby  colleges,  including 
Vincennes  University,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  and  Wabash 
Valley  College.  But  the  games  are  played  without  publicity, 
spectators  and  cheerleaders.  In  1969-70  the  games  were  played 
experimentally  under  new  women’s  rules,  with  five  on  a  team 
instead  of  six,  all  five  being  permitted  to  play  anywhere  on  the 
court.  The  women  also  play  in  the  intramural  program. 

BASEBALL 

The  engagement  of  John  Harmon  as  the  College’s  first 
full-time  coach  in  1923  made  it  possible  to  begin  intercollegiate 
competition  in  baseball  in  the  spring  of  1924.  The  season 
started  well  with  a  win  over  Bethel  College  of  Russellville, 
Kentucky,  five  to  four,  but  the  season  record  was  seven  losses  to 
three  wins.  Members  of  the  squad  were  Clarence  Deeg,  Orville 
Fletcher,  Ralph  Frank  (captain),  Ernest  Hoge,  Willard  Hoyt, 
Lawrence  Ohl,  Edward  Ruminer,  Dan  JScism,  Russell  J.  Simp¬ 
son,  Russell  Springston,  Ingle  Trimble,  Charles  A.  Whelan  and 
Roy  Wyttenbach. 

The  1925  season  showed  a  marked  improvement,  there 
being  five  wins  against  only  two  losses,  but  in  1926  there  was  a 
reversal  with  only  four  wins  against  ten  losses.  Nineteen 
twenty-seven  was  virtually  a  repeat— four  wins  in  thirteen  games. 

In  the  first  four  years  the  record  was  sixteen  wins  and 
twenty-eight  losses.  f 

No  team  was  fielded  in  1928,  but  the  only  reason  given  was  ! 
that  dropping  baseball  would  provide  more  time  for  football 
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spring  practice.  Since  Harmon  was  handling  both  sports  the  two 
were  in  conflict.  It  was  not  until  1946  that  baseball  competition 
was  renewed.  Emerson  Henke,  who  had  taken  over  basketball 
when  Slyker  resigned,  coached  the  team.  The  season  was  not 
encouraging,  resulting  in  six  losses  and  one  win. 

Don  Ping,  who  came  in  1946  to  revive  football,  had  himself 
been  a  professional  baseball  player  for  several  years  in  the 
Three-I  League,  and  he  was  thus  a  natural  to  coach  the  College 
baseball  team.  Complete  records  for  baseball  have  not  been 
compiled,  but  Ping’s  teams  from  1947  to  1966  usually  managed 
to  keep  their  average  very  near  the  .500  mark.  The  1951  team 
won  the  ICC  championship  with  seven  wins  and  one  loss. 

Ping  and  his  teams  worked  under  many  difficulties.  The 
College  field  was  inadequate.  As  late  as  1960  The  Crescent 
complained: 

For  those  unacquainted  with  the  situation,  the 


field  could  not  qualify  to  be  used  for  even  a  Little 
League  playing  site.  The  few  weather-beaten  bleach¬ 
ers  which  surround  home  plate  haven’t  any  protec¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  fans  from  injury.  There  are  no 
dugouts;  the  players  are  forced  to  sit  on  benches. 
There  isn’t  a  fence  in  the  outfield,  and  so  a  ball 
going  over  the  outfielder’s  head  is  usually  an 
automatic  home  run.  We  have  seen  soy  bean  fields 
in  better  condition. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  complaint  at  Moores  Hill  that  the 
center  fielder  had  to  play  his  position  in  a  public  road. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  players  was  usually  a  handicap.  In  one 
issue  in  the  late  fifties  The  Crescent  speaks  of  Coach  Ping  sitting 
alone  on  the  bench— all  his  players  were  on  the  field. 

Apparently  there  was  not  much  improvement,  at  least  until 
after  1965,  when  a  player  who  was  asked  by  a  Crescent  reporter 
why  the  team  was  losing  so  many  games  replied: 

First,  I  guess,  is  the  facility.  Every  field  we  play 
on  is  about  four  times  better  than  ours.  Our 


First  Baseball  Team,  1924.  Left  to  Right  -  front  -  Ernest  L.  Hoge,  Dan  Seism,  unidentified,  Russell  J.  Simpson.  Second  Row  -  unidentified,  Roy 
Wyttenbach,  Russell  Springstun,  Ralph  Frank.  Rear  -  Willard  H.  Hoyt,  Ingle  Trimble,  Clarence  Deeg,  John  M.  Harmon,  (coach),  Lawrence  Ohl. 
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diamond  has  hills  in  the  outfield,  a  drain  hole  in 
centerfield,  and  the  infield  is  in  terrible  shape.  We 
kind  of  feel  like  we’re  not  really  important  to  the 
athletic  program.  Nobody’s  on  scholarship,  not  even 
a  partial  scholarship.  And  if  a  guy  had  just  one 
quarter’s  tuition  .  .  .  I’m  sure  the  players  would 
give  a  good  deal  more  of  themselves. 

Although  the  College  now  has  a  better  ball  diamond, 
baseball  never  became  the  leading  sport  at  Evansville  College  as 
it  had  years  ago  at  Moores  Hill.  Basketball  has  taken  its  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  students. 

In  1966  on  the  retirement  of  Don  Ping,  David  Davies,  a 
graduate  of  Evansville  and  of  Indiana  University,  became 
baseball  coach  until  his  resignation  in  1969.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Wayne  Boultinghouse,  who  gave  up  professional  baseball  to 
join  the  University  staff. 

SWIMMING 

Completion  of  the  Carson  Center  for  health  and  physical 
education  in  the  fall  of  1962  with  its  Olympic  size  swimming 
pool  made  it  possible  for  the  College  to  add  swimming  to  its 
varsity  athletics.  James  Voorhees  was  named  swimming  instruc¬ 
tor  and  coach  that  fall,  but  intercollegiate  swimming  did  not 
begin  until  1963.  Voorhees  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  a  Master’s  degree  in  physical  education.  From  1957 
until  1962  he  was  swimming  coach  and  physical  education 
instructor  at  Winona  State  College,  Winona,  Wisconsin. 

Voorhees’  swimming  teams  quickly  took  the  lead  in  the 
ICC.  After  taking  second  place  in  the  ICC  the  first  year,  the 
teams  were  conference  champions  in  1964-65,  1965-66, 
1966-67,  1968-69,  and  1970-71.  In  1968  Richard  Schleicher,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Evansville  with  a  Masters’  degree 
from  the  University  of  Illinois,  followed  Voorhees  as  swimming 
coach  when  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the  department  of 
physical  education.  Schleicher  holds  several  ICC  championship 
swimming  awards.  In  addition  to  five  ICC  championships  and 
two  seconds  in  the  eight  years  of  competition,  University  of 
Evansville  swimmers  have  consistently  won  dual  meets  in  the 
conference,  as  well  as  meets  with  Southeastern  Conference 
schools.  They  have  also  ranked  high  in  NCAA  national  meets. 
Usually  from  80  to  90  colleges  participate  in  these  meets; 
Evansville  has  twice  ranked  as  high  as  eighth  in  the  nation  and 
only  once  below  fourteenth.  All-American  ratings  in  various 
events  have  been  won  by  twenty  swimmers,  a  rating  given  to 
contestants  who  rank  in  the  first  ten  in  any  NCAA  event.  Those 
who  have  been  so  honored  are  Steve  Allen,  James  Almon, 
Gordon  Bryant,  Stefan  Cooke,  Tom  DeFur,  Mike  Enlow,  Ted 
Foland,  Terry  Forand,  Paul  Jensen,  Charles  Jones,  James 
Lilligan,  Robert  Lodato,  Kenneth  Miller,  Glen  Phillips,  Bryant 
Rathke,  Blanchard  Schearer,  Richard  Schlechte,  Ron  Watson, 
Neal  Will,  and  Tom  Wolff.  In  the  December,  1968,  NCAA  meet 
Gordon  Bryant  won  the  national  championship  in  the  one  meter 


diving  event. 

In  1970  Schleicher  was  named  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the 
Indiana  Collegiate  Conference  after  the  Aqua  Aces  won  their 
second  conference  title  in  three  years. 

A  local  organization  of  swimming  enthusiasts  known  as  the 
Aqua  Aides  has  given  some  support  each  year  for  scholarships. 

Although  now  alumni  of  the  University  dominate  the 
coaching  positions  in  the  Evansville  high  schools,  it  was  several 
years  before  the  first  graduate  was  appointed  to  a  local  coaching 
position.  The  first  was  Tom  “T”  Rea,  who  had  played  brilliantly 
for  Evansville  College  from  1924-25  to  1927-28,  on  the  teams 
which  first  gave  the  school  a  state-wide  reputation.  After 
excellent  records  at  Cynthiana,  Jasper  and  Washington,  Indiana, 
he  was  appointed  head  basketball  coach  for  F.  J.  Reitz  High 
School  in  1936,  and  was  the  first  Evansville  College  alumnus  to 
coach  in  Evansville.  In  the  1970-71  year  eleven  of  a  possible 
sixteen  head  coaching  positions  (eight  high  schools,  two  major 
sports,  football  and  basketball)  were  held  by  University  of 
Evansville  graduates.  In  all,  twenty-one  alumni  were  either  head 
coaches  or  assistants  in  Evansville. 

These  were: 

Bosse— Archie  Owens,  head  of  football  and  Art  Acker, 
assistant;  Joe  Unfried,  head  of  physical  education  and  assistant 
in  football. 

Central— Thomas  Turner,  head  of  physical  education;  John 
Wessel,  head,  basketball. 

Harrison— Don  Watson,  head,  football;  Don  LeDuc  and 
James  Giovanetti,  assistants;  Frank  Schwitz,  head,  basketball. 

Memorial— Gene  Logel,  head,  football  and  Ralph  Wein- 
zapfel,  assistant;  Ron  Wannemuehler,  head,  basketball,  and 
Quentin  Merkel,  assistant. 

Mater  Dei— Joe  Gossman,  head,  football;  Ken  Reising, 
assistant,  basketball. 

North— Morris  Riley,  head  football;  and  Frank  Will,  assis¬ 
tant. 

F.  J.  Reitz— Don  Henry,  head  of  physical  education;  Jack 
Schaefer,  assistant,  football;  Jim  Barnett,  head,  basketball. 

Rex  Mundi— Ken  Condret,  head,  football  and  Frank  Will, 
assistant;  Don  Sheridan,  head,  basketball. 

Other  graduates  known  to  be  coaching  in  high  schools 
during  the  same  year  are:  Castle— Dave  Austil,  head,  football, 
and  Ralph  Scales  and  Gene  Lutterbach,  assistants;  Larry  Erwin, 
head  basketball.  Centralia,  Illinois— Herb  Williams,  assistant, 
basketball.  Boonville— William  Harrawood,  head,  football.  In¬ 
dianapolis  Shortridge— Larry  Humes,  assistant,  basketball.  For¬ 
est  Park,  Illinois— Bob  Scott,  director  of  athletics.  North 
Knox— Robert  George,  head,  football,  Ken  Lutterbach,  assis¬ 
tant.  Kokomo— Harold  Cox,  head,  basketball.  South  Spencer— P. 
M.  Sanders,  director  of  athletics.  Petersburg,  Florida— Forrest 
Page,  head,  football.  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana— William  Huff,  head 
football.  Henderson,  Kentucky— Dan  Phillips,  assistant,  football. 
Tell  City,  Indiana— Bob  Buse,  assistant,  football  and  head,  track. 
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Golf  Team  -  1953.  Left  to  right:  Kenneth  Grail,  Ray  Stein,  Bernie 
Connolly,  Coach  Beck,  Charles  Cullum,  Bill  Herrel,  Jim  Hartman. 


Princeton,  Indiana— William  Krietemeyer,  head,  football.  Thorn- 
ridge,  Dolton,  Illinois— Wally  Shatkowski,  assistant,  football. 
Thornton,  Harvey,  Illinois— Jan  Zapchenk,  assistant,  football. 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana— Marvin  Pitcock,  head,  basketball. 

One  alumnus  who  had  had  outstanding  success  in  coaching 
college  basketball  is  Bob  Polk,  a  member  of  the  Aces  in  1934-35 
to  1937-38.  In  1968  his  Trinity  College  (Texas)  team  won  the 
N.C.A.A.  national  championship  by  defeating  the  Aces  93  to  77 
at  Roberts  Stadium.  Previously  for  several  years  he  was  head 
basketball  coach  for  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is  now  in  the 
same  position  at  St.  Louis  University. 

Jerry  Denstorff,  a  1960  graduate,  co-captain  in  1959  and 
all-Indiana-Conference  team  the  same  year,  is  head  football 
coach  of  Morehead  State  College  in  Kentucky. 

Several  graduates  have  played  on  professional  teams.  Most 
famous  is  Jerry  Sloan,  who  helped  the  Aces  to  N.C.A.A. 
championships  in  1964  and  1965.  He  has  been  for  several  years 
the  mainstay  of  the  Chicago  Bulls,  is  now  captain  of  the  team, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  players  in 
professional  basketball.  He  is  now  the  only  remaining  member 
of  the  Bulls  first  team  in  1966-67. 

Another  professional  player  is  Marty  Amsler,  ’65,  who  has 
played  for  the  Chicago  Bears  and  is  now  with  the  Green  Bay 
Packers.  Craig  Blackford,  all-conference  quarterback  in  1970  as 
well  as  conference  most  valuable  player,  signed  with  the  Denver 
Broncos  at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year.  Ray  Bawel,  ’52, 
first  Evansville  man  to  earn  three  major  letters  in  one  year, 
played  for  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  and  also  in  a  Canadian  league 
before  returning  to  Evansville  to  go  into  business.  Ed  Small¬ 
wood,  also  a  member  of  two  national  championship  teams  in 
1959  and  1960,  played  briefly  for  the  St.  Louis  Hawks.  Earlier 
Wilfred  Doerner  and  Lowell  Galloway  played  basketball  for  the 
Indianapolis  Koutskys. 


MINOR  SPORTS 

Since  the  late  1930’s  golf  and  tennis  have  been  on  the 
intercollegiate  schedule.  For  many  years  the  lack  of  adequate 
tennis  courts  (corrected  in  1966)  and  the  lack  of  a  College  golf 
course  (a  condition  which  still  exists)  have  made  it  difficult  for 
the  Evansville  teams  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  their 
opponents.  Nevertheless  the  record  is  quite  respectable,  though 
no  complete  account  of  wins  and  losses  has  been  compiled. 

Although  a  track  meet  was  the  very  first  intercollegiate 
athletics  event  in  which  Evansville  College  participated  (with 
Oakland  City  College  in  June,  1920),  the  College  has  accom¬ 
plished  very  little  in  this  sport  until  recently.  A  cinder  track  was 
constructed  around  the  football  field  (the  present  Hughes  Hall 
and  parking  lot  site)  soon  after  Coach  Harmon  came.  But  the 
track  was  poorly  maintained  because  of  lack  of  interest  in  the 
sport  and  in  1957  it  disappeared  completely  as  construction  of 
Hughes  Hall  was  begun.  For  many  years  there  was  only  one 
coach  for  all  sports,  and  baseball  and  spring  football  practice 
left  little  time  for  track.  Moreover,  in  the  spring  the  young 
men’s  fancy  turned  to  other  matters— usually  a  part-time  job  to 
recoup  their  strained  finances.  In  most  years  the  College  did  not 
compete  in  this  sport  seriously  until  1965,  when  a  new 
eight-lane  track  was  built  of  rubber  and  asphalt  around  the  new 
football  practice  field.  In  that  year  Roger  Kerr,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  State  University,  came  as  track  coach,  but  he  remained 
only  two  years.  The  track  coach  is  now  Richard  Schleicher, 
whose  principal  responsibility  is  the  swimming  team.  Gradually 
a  track  and  field  team  is  being  developed. 

Until  the  Carson  Center  was  completed  in  1962  there  were 
no  facilities  whatever  for  wrestling,  and  not  even  Carson 
provided  specific  space  or  equipment  for  this  sport.  However, 


Tennis,  1940.  Left  to  right  -  Bob  Scheitlin,  William  Baugh,  Everett 
Cope,  Frank  Hass,  George  Becker,  Chris  Maglaris,  Ira  Faith. 
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space  finally  was  found,  and  in  1969  Nick  S.  Voris  joined  the 
physical  education  staff  as  wrestling  coach  and  assistant  in 
football;  in  two  years  there  has  been  excellent  progress.  Voris 
was  named  wrestling  Coach  of  the  Year  in  the  Indiana  Collegiate 
Conference  in  March,  1971. 

Finally,  after  many  years  of  neglect,  the  minor  sports  are 
taking  their  proper  place  in  the  University  of  Evansville  sports 
program.  The  University  is  now  in  a  position  to  participate  in 
conference  competition  in  most  of  the  minor  sports. 

In  the  fall  of  1971  the  University  of  Evansville  Athletics 
Hall  of  Fame  was  established.  Persons  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  players  or  coaches  are  eligible,  and  from  three  to 
eight  persons  will  be  elected  each  year  by  a  committee  made  up 
of  the  director  of  athletics,  the  director  of  public  relations  and 


three  alumni.  The  committee  in  1971  was  composed  of  staff 
members  Arad  McCutchan  and  Douglas  Henry,  and  three  other 
alumni-Hugh  Ahlering,  Dan  Seism  and  Gus  Banko.  Selection  is 
made  from  persons  who  have  been  out  of  college  for  at  least  five 
years.  A  plaque  will  be  placed  in  the  Carson  Center  to  which 
each  year’s  selections  will  be  added,  and  athletes  and  coaches 
will  also  receive  a  memento  of  their  award.  A  gift  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Byron  (Bounce)  Harper  provided  the  1971 
awards. 

First  to  be  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  as  announced  by  the 
committee,  are  Edward  S.  Stuteville,  Ralph  Rea,  Byron  Harper, 
Wilfred  Doerner,  Gene  Logel,  Ray  Bawel,  Edgar  Smallwood  and 
Jerry  Sloan. 


Basketball  team  1934-35.  Left  to  right,  standing  -  Hugh  R.  Thrasher,  Ron  Jacquess,  Howard  Seim,  Coach  William  V.  Slyker,  Harold  Seim,  Melvin  Seeger, 
Alfred  Rose.  Middle  row  -  Fay  V.  Johnson,  Otto  P.  Thuerbach,  Loren  Baily,  Colby  Pollard,  Constant  Hartke,  Walter  R.  Riggs.  Front  -  Emerson  O. 
Henke,  Chris  P.  Maglaris,  Joe  Theby,  Bruce  Lomax,  Robert  Polk. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 


Student  Affairs 


Student  Government  came  early  to  Evansville  College. 
Scarcely  had  the  first  enrollment  closed  before  students  were 
seeking  action.  They  found  the  faculty  and  President  Hughes 
receptive,  and  within  a  few  weeks  a  three-way  agreement  had 
been  approved  by  faculty,  students  and  trustees.  The  authorities 
of  the  College  reserved  the  right  to  regulate  all  matters  relating 
to  health  and  safety,  management  of  dormitories,  use  of 
buildings  and  equipment,  all  publications,  and  all  present  and 
future  clubs,  societies  and  other  student  organizations.  By 
February,  1920,  a  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the 
students.  In  the  first  election,  held  in  the  spring  of  1920,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Gehard  Ahrens,  president; 
Ralph  Olmsted,  vice  president;  Elizabeth  Blackman,  secretary; 
and  Ruth  Julian,  treasurer.  Their  term  of  office  extended  only 
until  October,  1920,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Helen  Busse,  the  first  woman  president  of  the  Evansville  College 
SGA;  Ralph  Olmsted,  re-elected  vice  president;  Ruth  Julian, 
secretary;  and  Elizabeth  Blackman,  treasurer. 

In  June,  1920,  the  honor  system  was  adopted  by  the 
student  body.  This  system  provided  that  “every  member  of  the 
student  body  pledges  his  honor  .  .  .  that  he  will  not  receive  or 
give  unauthorized  aid  in  any  written  examination,  test  or  quiz 
and  is  pledged  upon  his  honor  to  report  any  violation  which  he 
sees.”  An  honor  court  was  set  up  to  try  violators.  Whether  tests 
would  be  conducted  under  the  honor  system  was  left  to  a  vote 
of  the  class,  a  unanimous  affirmative  vote  being  required. 
Violators  were  tried  by  a  student  court  and  punished  if 
convicted.  The  honor  system  was  later  dropped  as  unworkable 
because  of  unwillingness  of  students  to  report  violations. 

By  1922  students  seemed  to  be  losing  interest  in  student 
government,  and  editorials  in  The  Crescent  criticized  their 
apathy.  In  1924  the  constitution  was  revised  with  major 
changes,  the  most  important  of  which  concerned  the  judicial 
power  of  the  SGA.  By  a  vote  of  the  faculty  and  students,  a 
student  court  was  set  up  to  handle  cases  of  student  misconduct. 

By  1927  a  dissatisfaction  had  again  arisen,  and  this  time  the 
student  officers  themselves  spoke  out  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
system.  But  a  change  was  slow  in  coming,  and  it  was  not  until 
1932  that  there  was  a  reorganization.  Student  government  now 
became  student-faculty  government,  a  plan  developed  and 
supported  by  President  Harper,  which  provided  for  joint 
student-faculty  committees  with  equal  representation.  Above 
the  committees  was  the  Administrative  Board  composed  of  the 


three  deans,  the  president  of  the  College  and  the  president, 
secretary  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Student  Association.  The 
name  adopted  was  the  Student-Faculty  Federation;  its  purpose 
was  “to  enable  the  students  and  faculty  collectively  to  direct 
and  control  the  life  and  work  of  the  College  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  promote  most  effectively  the  aims  of  the  College.  .  .  .” 
Faculty  and  students,  each  as  a  separate  group,  were  members 
of  the  Federation.  The  eight  committees  (public  speech, 
publications,  fine  arts,  religious  life,  public  occasions,  student 
welfare,  athletics,  and  social  life)  handled  routine  matters  in 
their  areas,  but  the  final  authority  was  the  Administrative 
Board.  This  group,  with  the  president  of  the  College  as  chairman 
and  the  three  deans  and  three  officers  of  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  as  members,  determined  the  duties  of  the 
committees  and  was  the  final  authority. 

By  1944  there  were  nine  committees  instead  of  eight.  The 
Student  Association  was  headed  not  by  the  SGA  officers  alone, 
but  by  the  Student  Council,  composed  of  the  SGA  officers  and 
the  student  vice  chairman  of  the  committees.  A  Men’s  Council 
and  a  Women’s  Council  had  also  been  added  to  the  Student 
Association. 

In  1947  the  Student  Council  proposed  that  the  Federation 
be  abolished  because  it  felt  that  the  faculty  had  too  much 
power;  a  new  system  was  suggested  calling  for  a  student  senate 
in  which  there  would  be  no  faculty  representatives.  After  much 
controversy  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  Student-Faculty 
Federation  remained.  It  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the 
student  senate  idea  was  finally  adopted,  and  even  then  it 
co-existed  with  the  still  strong  Student-Faculty  Federation. 

From  the  1940’s  on,  student  government  proposed  various 
plans  for  improvement.  In  1949,  for  example,  a  grievance 
committee  was  created  to  handle  complaints  of  students.  In 
1951  a  used  book  exchange  was  arranged  in  the  Union.  In  1954 
a  president’s  round-table,  composed  of  organization  presidents 
and  the  SGA  officers,  was  set  up  to  deal  with  campus  problems. 
In  the  1960’s  free  tutoring  for  students  with  academic  difficul¬ 
ties  was  established. 

Two  interesting  coincidences  occurred  over  the  years,  the 
first  in  1956,  when  the  two  candidates  for  president  of  SGA, 
William  Greer  and  Curran  Cotton,  received  the  same  number  of 
votes  and  a  second  election  was  necessary  in  which  Greer  was 
elected.  In  the  second  coincidence  in  1963,  John  Allen 
McCutchan  was  elected  SGA  president,  the  same  office  for 
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which  his  father,  Arad  (now  director  of  athletics),  had  been 
defeated  30  years  earlier. 

Another  significant  development  was  the  running  of  coali¬ 
tion  slates  of  candidates.  As  in  national  politics,  groups  banded 
together  to  support  their  candidate.  Usually  the  two  coalitions 
consisted  of  both  Greek  and  independent  groups,  which  later 
evolved  into  the  Action  and  All-Campus  parties.  Other  groups 
also  formed  coalitions  through  the  years,  but  none  survived. 

After  the  last  major  reorganization,  student  government 
remained  basically  the  same  until  1969,  when  several  major 
changes  were  made.  The  Student-Faculty  Federation  was 
abandoned  at  least  in  name,  the  new  organization  being  the 
University  of  Evansville  Student  Government  Association.  In 
place  of  the  Administrative  Board  there  was  created  a  Student- 
Faculty  Board.  There  are  five  faculty  members  elected  from  the 
faculty  and  five  students  elected  from  the  student  body.  Three 
Judicial  Boards  have  been  created— Men’s  Residence  Halls, 
Women’s  Residence  Halls  and  All-Campus  Judicial  Boards— to 
deal  with  problems  of  discipline.  The  detailed  outline  of 
procedure  provides  for  appeals  from  the  Judicial  Boards  to  the 
Student-Faculty  Board,  and  further  appeals  may  be  taken  to  the 
vice  president  for  student  affairs  and  finally  to  the  president  of 
the  University.  In  working  with  students  to  create  the  new 
student  government  structure,  it  has  been  the  University’s 
purpose  to  place  real  authority  over  student  conduct  and  other 
student  matters  in  the  hands  of  representative  students  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  long-held  argument  that  student  government 
has  no  real  power.  Thus  far  the  students  seem  to  be  responding 
to  their  new  authority  quite  responsibly. 

Another  part  of  student  government  was  the  Senate,  a 
legislative  body  of  thirty-six  students,  on  which  the  constitution 
conferred  “the  power  to  act  upon  any  matter  concerning  the 
common  interest  and  welfare  of  the  student  body.”  The 
Student  Senate  was  composed  of  the  SGA  officers,  class 
officers,  and  representatives  from  the  residence  halls,  Greek 
groups,  and  commuter  council.  The  Student  Senate  appointed 
student  representatives  to  committees  of  the  recently  formed 
Faculty  Senate,  the  faculty  governing  organization.  Recently 
SGA  was  responsible  for  the  modification  of  women’s  dormi¬ 
tory  hours,  open  visitation,  spring  weekend,  big  name  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  campus  and  more  adequate  parking  facilities. 
Elections  for  Student  Government  officers  continue  to  be  hotly 
contested,  but,  as  in  national  politics,  the  platforms  are 
generally  forgotten  after  the  votes  are  counted.  It  appears  that 
in  the  future  students  will  exert  their  influence  more  through 
membership  on  faculty  committees,  including  committees  on 
fiscal  planning  and  policy,  undergraduate  programs,  admissions 
and  standards,  commencement  and  lecture  series  and  ad  hoc 
faculty  committees,  rather  than  through  the  traditional  student 
government  machinery.  The  actual  powers  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  have  always  been  limited,  and  more  has  been  accomplished 
through  pressure  and  publicity  than  by  direct  action. 


Campus  politics. 


In  the  spring  of  1971  a  somewhat  different  student 
government  plan  was  proposed  and  was  adopted  by  student 
vote.  Known  as  the  University  of  Evansville  Student  Associa¬ 
tion,  it  is  modeled  after  the  federal  government  with  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches.  The  executive  officers  are  the 
president,  a  vice  president  for  academics,  a  vice  president  for 
student  services  and  a  vice  president  for  student  activities.  An 
executive  council  (cabinet)  includes  the  association  officers  and 
heads  of  certain  other  student  organizations.  A  student  Congress 
represents  residence  hall  students  and  committees,  there  being 
one  congressman  for  each  200  students.  The  Congress  is  a 
unicameral  body,  there  being  no  group  which  corresponds  to 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  judicial  arm  includes  men’s  and  women’s 
residence  hall  Judicial  Boards  and  an  all-campus  Judicial  Board. 
Adoption  of  new  student  government  machinery  does  not  imply 
that  the  faculty  or  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University 
have  abdicated.  Rather  it  is  a  genuine  effort  to  involve  students 
in  the  government  of  the  school.  How  the  system  will  function 
over  a  long  period  is  still  to  be  learned.  The  experience  of  the 
first  two  years  has  been  encouraging. 
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HONORARY  FRATERNITIES 

In  December,  1927,  President  Harper  helped  to  establish 
Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  a  collegiate  national  honor  fraternity  in 
debate  and  public  speaking,  as  the  first  honorary  fraternity  at 
Evansville  College.  It  continued  until  the  late  1930’s,  when  the 
debate  coach  was  hard  put  to  it  to  find  enough  students  to 
participate  in  the  eight  intercollegiate  debates  required  for 
membership  in  the  fraternity.  Interest  in  the  fraternity  declined, 
and  it  became  inactive  but  later  was  revived  and  became  Delta 
Sigma  Rho-Tau  Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  the  two  having  merged 
into  one  national  fraternity  for  debaters  and  speech  majors.  It  is 
now  inactive. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu,  a  social  science  honorary,  was  the  next  to 
come  to  Evansville,  the  Indiana  Alpha  Chapter  being  organized 
at  Evansville  on  June  6,  1929. 

Phi  Beta  Chi,  an  honorary  fraternity  in  the  natural  sciences, 
was  organized  at  Evansville  in  1932.  High  ranking  students  in 
the  natural  sciences  are  eligible  for  membership. 

An  honorary  fraternity  established  in  the  1940’s  was  Kappa 
Chi.  This  honorary  had  a  history  especially  interesting  to 
Evansville  College  students,  for  it  was  founded  nationally  in 
1936  at  Simpson  College  by  President  Earl  E.  Harper  in  the 
same  year  that  he  left  Evansville.  For  pre-ministerial  students 
and  others  preparing  for  Christian  vocations,  it  was  first 
organized  at  Evansville  as  the  Adelphoi  Agapetoi  Club  in  1928 
by  ministerial  students,  but  because  of  the  unpronounceable 
name  it  was  later  called  the  Double  Alpha  Club  (known 
generally  to  students  as  the  Alfalfa  Club).  It  continued  as  the 
Alpha  Alpha  Club  until  1941,  when  it  became  the  Zeta  Chapter 
of  Kappa  Chi. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon,  formed  at  Evansville  in  1946,  a  national 
journalism  fraternity,  was  organized  to  uphold  a  code  of  ethics 
in  collegiate  journalism  and  to  prepare  students  for  professional 
careers  in  journalism. 

In  1948,  women  students  who  were  majoring  or  minoring  in 
music  formed  a  chapter  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  professional  music 
fraternity.  Prospective  members  met  national  requirements  and 
auditioned  before  the  active  chapter  to  prove  their  musical 
ability  before  being  admitted.  The  chapter  sponsors  musical  and 
social  events.  The  last  honorary  group  to  be  established  in  the 
1940’s  was  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  a  national  honorary  physics 
fraternity. 

In  1951  Alpha  Phi  Mu  for  freshman  women  with  high  grades 
was  organized  and  remained  active  until  1962,  when  a  petition 
was  made  to  the  national  freshman  women’s  honorary,  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta,  for  a  chapter  at  Evansville.  After  1962,  freshmen 
women  with  “B+”  average  for  fifteen  hours  during  any  quarter 
of  their  freshman  year  were  eligible  for  membership.  Also  in 
1951  the  men  interested  in  music  petitioned  Phi  Mu  Alpha 
Sinfonia,  and  Evansville  soon  had  a  chapter.  Its  members 
provide  vocal  and  instrumental  music  for  both  campus  and  local 


events. 

Interest  in  honorary  fraternities  spread  to  students  in  drama, 
who  organized  a  chapter  of  Alpha  Psi  Omega.  To  become 
members,  pledges  had  to  be  well-acquainted  with  all  aspects  of 
the  theater  and  to  earn  points  by  participating  in  theater 
projects.  Soon  art  students  established  their  honor  fraternity, 
Kappa  Pi,  a  national  for  art  students. 

Kappa  Mu  Epsilon,  a  national  mathematics  honorary,  was 
the  next  to  appear.  Its  membership  is  open  to  mathematics 
majors. 

To  honor  outstanding  men  on  the  campus  a  chapter  of  Blue 
Key,  national  honor  fraternity  for  leadership  and  service,  was 
established  in  1964.  Members  must  earn  a  “B”  average  and  give 
evidence  of  leadership.  The  group  performs  service  projects  in 
the  community. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  honorary  group  is  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  the  national  scholastic  and  leadership  fraternity  for 
students  and  faculty  members  in  any  department.  Similar  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  having  the  same  high  scholastic  requirements,  it 
does  not  limit  its  membership  to  liberal  arts  students.  This 
group  replaced  Laurels,  a  local  honorary,  in  1964. 

The  year  1964  brought  a  rash  of  honorary  fraternities  to 
Evansville,  for  besides  Blue  Key  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  chapters  of 
Pi  Sigma  Epsilon  and  Psi  Chi  were  established.  Pi  Sigma  Epsilon 
is  a  professional  fraternity  in  marketing,  sales  management,  and 
selling,  and  Psi  Chi  is  an  honorary  for  students  of  psychology. 

A  recently  established  honorary  is  Alpha  Tau  Delta  for 
nursing  students.  It  developed  from  a  group  organized  several 
years  ago  as  ECANS  (Evansville  College  Association  of  Nursing 
Students).  The  latest  on  the  campus  is  Eta  Kappa  Nu,  the 
national  electrical  engineering  honor  fraternity,  chartered  in 
1971,  with  Dr.  Max  S.  Casler,  professor  of  engineering,  as  the 
sponsor.  Other  honorary  groups  are  the  Donald  W.  Wright 
Chapter,  Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  organization,  which  is 
comprised  of  outstanding  men  scholastically  and  in  qualities  of 
leadership  in  the  AF-ROTC  detachment.  The  name  of  the 
chapter  honors  an  Evansville  College  student,  a  pilot  who  died 
in  World  War  II.  The  sister  organization,  Angel  Flight,  is  also  an 
honorary  group  whose  new  members  each  year  are  selected  by 
the  members  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  and  the  Angel  Flight 
itself.  Both  organizations  serve  the  University  regularly  as  ushers 
for  school  events,  such  as  commencement,  and  as  guides  for 
groups  visiting  the  campus. 

Cap  and  Gown  is  the  senior  women’s  honorary  organization. 

These  several  fraternities  have  had  a  part  in  improving  the 
scholarship  of  students  as  they  offer  the  coveted  membership  to 
those  students  who  excel  in  their  studies. 

SOCIAL  FRATERNITIES 

For  several  years  the  word  “fraternity”  was  a  naughty  word 
on  the  Evansville  College  campus. 
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Just  why  this  was  the  case  may  seem  a  bit  strange  today,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  reflected  the  conviction  of 
President  Hughes,  and  possibly  other  members  of  the  first 
faculties,  that  the  fraternity  system  was  undemocratic  and 
harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  College  and  its  students.  It  is 
likely  that  President  Hughes  was  certain  that  an  agitation  for 
fraternities  would  soon  arise,  and  that  may  be  why  he  proposed 
the  reorganization  of  the  Moores  Hill  College  literary  societies  at 
Evansville.  Another  compelling  reason  was  to  tie  the  new 
College  to  the  old,  for  there  was  precious  little  to  relate  the  two. 
Reviving  the  literary  societies  would  help  to  bind  the  many 
hundreds  of  Moores  Hill  graduates  and  former  students  to  their 
new  Alma  Mater. 

Thus  it  was  that  on  the  day  of  the  formal  opening  of  the 
College,  November  21,  1919,  the  four  societies  of  Moores  Hill 
College  were  reorganized  at  Evansville.  Throughout  the  years  at 
Moores  Hill  the  societies  had  been  the  dominant  extra-curricular 
activities.  They  took  the  lead  in  every  movement  for  the 
advancement  of  the  College;  the  competition  between  them 
provided  the  motive  force  for  their  activities. 

When  Moores  Hill  College  closed  in  1917,  there  were  four 
literary  societies: 

Philoneikean— for  men,  established  September  26,  1856^ 
Sigournean— for  women,  established  March  4,  1857 
Photozetean— for  men,  established  May  17,  1869 
Castalian— for  women,  established  early  1905. 

Philoneikean  means  love  of  debate;  Sigournean  took  its 
name  from  a  popular  poet  of  the  time,  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley 
Sigourney;  Photozetean  means  seekers  of  light;  and  the  Cas¬ 
talian  Society  was  named  for  the  legendary  Castalian  fountain 
of  ancient  Greece,  where  a  virgin  priestess  gave  counsel  and 
advice. 

For  a  few  years  the  revived  literary  societies  carried  on  at 
Evansville  much  as  they  had  in  Moores  Hill.  Programs  were  held 
weekly,  consisting  of  speeches,  debates,  reading,  essays,  poetry, 
and  music;  but  gradually  the  literary  activities  faded,  and  by  the 
early  1930’s  they  became  almost  entirely  fraternal  and  social. 
Responding  to  agitation  for  fraternities  a  faculty  committee 
reported  on  May  9,  1928:  “It  is  recognized  that  the  literary 
societies  are  such  in  name  only,  that  they  are  in  reality  local 
fraternities.”  The  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  requests  of  the  societies  for  permission  to  use  Greek  letter 
names  and  to  call  themselves  fraternities  and  sororities.  The 
committee  reviewed  at  length  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  fraternities,  concluding  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
request  be  denied,  pending  further  study.  The  faculty  concurred 
in  the  report  and  promised  the  students  that  a  decision  would 
be  made  within  a  year. 

During  the  year  from  June,  1928,  to  June,  1929,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  student  ferment  and  discussion,  with  The  Crescent 
taking  a  strong  stand  for  fraternities.  On  March  22,  1929,  an 
editorial  read:  “The  fraternity  question  has  been  put  up  to  the 


Lambda  Chi  Alpha  at  their  hew  house,  1966. 


students  for  discussion.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  whether  we  go  ahead 
and  get  our  local  fraternities  or  whether  the  movement  dies  a 
natural  death.”  True  to  its  promise,  the  faculty  on  June  7, 
1929,  gave  its  decision.  In  detail  the  faculty  action,  taken  from 
the  minutes,  was  as  follows: 

After  lengthy  discussion  the  following  actions 
were  taken: 

Moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  permission  be 
granted  to  strike  out  the  words  “literary”  from  the 
names  of  the  literary  societies.  The  vote  was 
unanimous. 

Moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  faculty 
favors  allowing  the  use  of  Greek  letter  names  by  the 
societies.  The  vote  was  not  unanimous. 

Moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  faculty 
favors  the  granting  of  the  petition  of  the  students  to 
substitute  the  word  “fraternity”  for  the  word 
“society.”  The  motion  was  carried  thirteen  to  seven. 

Three  days  later  President  Harper  reported  the  action  of  the 
faculty  to  the  trustees.  He  said  that  the  seven  who  voted  against 
the  use  of  the  word  “fraternity”  were  the  strongest  leaders  of 
the  faculty,  adding,  “They  feel  we  have  conceded  enough  in 
recognizing  Greek  letter  names  and  dropping  the  word  ‘literary.’ 
They  feel  that  the  adoption  of  the  word  ‘fraternity’  will  give  rise 
to  many  misunderstandings  as  to  the  position  of  the  faculty  in 
relation  to  national  fraternities.  Of  course,  no  vote  has  been 
taken  on  that  matter.  We  simply  are  not  considering  it  at  all. 
The  faculty  would  vote  strongly  against  national  fraternities.” 
Following  President  Harper’s  report,  the  trustees  voted  to 
approve  the  elimination  of  the  word  “literary,”  adding  that  they 
did  not  object  to  the  societies  using  any  other  names  or  initials 
approved  by  the  faculty.  But  the  board  ruled  against  the  terms 
“fraternity  and  sorority”  and  advised  that  the  word  “society” 
be  retained.  If  in  1971,  forty-two  years  later,  these  faculty  and 
trustee  decisions  seem  rather  unrealistic,  it  is  perhaps  only  a 
measure  of  the  changes  in  attitudes  that  have  occurred  in  less 
than  half  a  century. 

Feeling  that  they  had  gained  a  partial  victory  in  dropping 
the  no  longer  pertinent  word  “literary,”  the  societies  early  the 
following  fall  petitioned  the  faculty  for  permission  to  change 
their  names.  In  October  and  November  the  following  changes 
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were  approved: 

The  Philoneikean  Literary  Society  became  Pi  Epsilon  Phi. 

The  Sigournean  Literary  Society  became  Gamma  Epsilon  Sigma. 
The  Photozetean  Literary  Society  became  Phi  Zeta. 

The  Castalians  did  not  petition  for  a  change  to  Greek  letter 
and  continued  under  their  original  name  until  they  became 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  in  1951. 

The  Theta  Sigma  Literary  Society  (organized  in  1923),  since 
it  already  had  a  Greek  letter  name,  apparently  felt  no  need  to 
petition  to  drop  the  unwanted  word.1^  They  just  dropped  it. 

While  each  of  the  groups  still  had  “society”  as  a  part  of  its 
name,  the  word  was  seldom  used,  and  the  Greek  letter  names 
gave  the  impression  that  they  were  local  fraternities.  No  action 
was  ever  taken  by  the  faculty  or  the  trustees  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  word  “fraternity,”  but  neither  was  there  any  enforce¬ 
ment  against  its  use.  Through  much  of  the  1930’s  the  word 
“society”  persisted  in  The  Crescent,  but  by  May,  1938,  Phi  Zeta 
had  become  a  fraternity  in  the  College  newspaper,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1938  “society”  disappeared.  By  that  time  they  were  all 
local  fraternities  and  sororities  de  facto  if  not  de  jure. 

When  college  social  groups  exist,  whether  they  be  literary 
societies  or  local  or  national  fraternities,  the  need  and  desire  of 
students,  especially  men,  for  fraternity  houses  is  certain  to  arise. 
At  Moores  Hill,  as  early  as  1902  the  Philoneikeans  petitioned 
the  trustees  for  a  site  for  a  “Chapter  House”  on  the  campus. 
The  request  was  referred  to  a  committee  and  apparently  died 
there.  At  Evansville  less  than  six  years  passed  before  the 
Photozeteans  petitioned  the  faculty  and  the  trustees  for  a  site 
on  the  campus  for  a  “club  house,”  which  they  proposed  to 
build  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  to  house  thirty-four  students.  (A 
tmstee  committee  considering  the  request  reported  that  the  cost 
probably  would  be  $15,000.)  The  faculty  promptly  disapproved 
the  request  as  did  also  the  trustees.  Some  agitation  continued, 
but  nothing  came  of  it. 

During  the  1930’s  the  students  seemed  more  interested  in 
dormitories  than  fraternity  houses.  In  1938  the  out-of-town 
men,  with  Arthur  Thurman  as  their  spokesman,  urged  upon  the 
trustees  the  building  of  a  dormitory.  President  Smith  added  his 
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endorsement.  After  Thurman  withdrew  from  the  meeting  the 
board  instructed  Dr.  Smith  to  tell  the  petitioners  that  the 
trustees  would  study  the  matter  carefully,  but  no  reference  to 
the  request  appears  in  the  minutes  of  subsequent  meetings.  In 
the  1940’s  World  War  II  and  its  turmoil  left  students  little  time 
to  think  of  fraternity  houses.  Scarcely  less  was  the  confusion 
accompanying  the  great  enrollment  increase  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war. 

But  by  1949  the  campus  was  returning  to  more  normal 
activities,  and  in  October,  1949,  the  Acacia  Colony  became  the 
first  to  have  a  house,  although  it  was  a  rented  one.^O  In  that 
month  the  group  took  possession  of  a  house  at  1717  Lincoln 
Avenue,  directly  opposite  the  campus.  In  May,  1950,  Acacia 
became  the  first  national  fraternity  at  Evansville  College.  It  was 
a  fraternity  whose  members  were  Masons  or  sons  of  Masons.  In 
1954  the  fraternity  moved  to  2020  E.  Mulberry  Street,  but  soon 
thereafter  it  was  disbanded,  thus  becoming  not  only  the  first 
national  to  come  to  the  campus  but  also  the  first  to  leave.  In 
May,  1950,  Phi  Zeta,  still  a  local  fraternity,  moved  into  a  house 
which  it  purchased  at  1901  Lincoln  Avenue,  where  it  remained 
for  fifteen  years,  in  the  meantime  becoming  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 
In  1966  it  was  the  first  Evansville  College  fraternity  to  build  a 
home,  when  its  modern  brick  house  at  213  South  Weinbach 
Avenue  housing  forty-six  men  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $200,000. 

Although  the  College  has  not  as  yet  furnished  a  site  for  a 
fraternity  house  on  the  campus,  it  has  in  the  past  given  some 
slight  financial  assistance.  In  1950  the  trustees  approved  a  loan 
of  $3000  to  the  Phi  Zetas  to  help  them  buy  their  first  house  at 
1901  Lincoln.  Two  years  later  an  equal  amount  was  lent  to  Pi 
Epsilon  Phi  to  help  them  purchase  the  house  at  1723  Lincoln 
Avenue,  which  they  occupied  in  February,  1952.  Later,  after  Pi 
Epsilon  Phi  became  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  national  in  December, 
1957,  the  fraternity  bought  the  former  Acacia  house  next  door. 
After  a  series  of  five  mysterious  fires  in  the  late  1960’s,  both 
houses  were  razed,  and  the  fraternity  is  now  accumulating  funds 
to  build  a  home  on  the  two  lots  where  they  have  a  frontage  of 
approximately  135  feet. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  came  to  the  campus  in  1955  and  in  1959 
purchased  a  large  old  brick  house  at  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Willow 
Road  six  blocks  from  the  University.  In  1970  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  house  to  make  room  for  a  new  fraternity  house. 
Temporarily  the  Sig  Eps  are  renting  a  large  residence  next  door 
to  their  original  house. 

The  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  national  was  established  in  May, 
1956.  This  fraternity  at  first  rented  a  large  residence  at  1103 
Lincoln  Avenue,  but  in  April,  1965,  it  purchased  the  John  W. 
Boehne  mansion  at  1119  Lincoln  Avenue.  Mr.  Boehne,  who 
built  the  stone  house  in  1913  in  the  style  of  a  southern 
plantation  home,  was  mayor  of  Evansville  in  the  early  1900’s, 
and  both  he  and  his  son,  John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  served  in 
Congress. 
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None  of  the  sororities  have  houses  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  they  will  for  some  years  to  come.  When  Moore 
Hall  was  built,  four  commodious  sorority  suites  were  included 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  seem  to  serve  them  quite  well. 

The  affinity  which  existed  between  the  men’s  and  women’s 
societies  at  Moores  Hill  was  renewed  at  Evansville.  The  alliances 
were  Philos  (Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon)  and  Castalians  (Alpha 
Omicron  Pi);  Photos  (Lambda  Chi  Alpha)  and  Sigs  (Chi  Omega). 
After  a  few  years  at  Evansville  these  allies  became  political 
parties,  at  least  at  election  time.  On  February  28,  1936,  Paul 
Oberst,  editor  of  The  Crescent,  wrote: 

The  greatest  menace  to  an  ideal  college  life  in 
Evansville  College  is  the  growth  of  co-educational 
social  societies  on  the  campus.  For  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  for  the 
two  largest  women’s  societies  to  form  permanent 
alliances  with  the  men’s  societies— social  and  politi¬ 
cal. 

To  this  challenge  the  Castalian  Society  replied,  commending 
the  editorial  as  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
group  announced  a  social  hour  and  dance  for  all  the  men’s  and 
women’s  societies  as  a  start  toward  breaking  down  the  alliances. 
By  the  spring  of  1937  the  idea  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  all  four  women’s  societies,  acting  through  the  Women’s 
Intersociety  Council,  pledged  themselves  to  be  non-partisan  in 
future  elections  and  to  “vote  independently  of  the  wishes  of 
any  other  society.”  But  from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  The 
Crescent  a  year  later,  it  appears  that  the  reform  movement  was 
short  lived.  Jim  Kirtley,  the  editor,  wrote: 

Last  year  a  few  meaningless  orchids  were  tossed 
in  the  direction  of  the  Women’s  Council  for  its 
unprecedented  action  in  abolishing  all  alliances  with 
men’s  fraternities.  They  seemed  to  be  on  the  right 
track,  but  the  whole  thing  became  just  another 
attempt  to  sing  a  sweet  tenor  amid  a  din  of 
inharmonious  discord.  The  unruly  political  alliances 
would  not  be  lulled  into  slumber,  as  each  society 
brought  out  its  political  skeleton  from  the  closet, 
and  so  the  election  was  held  in  the  same  old  way, 
while  the  members  of  the  Women’s  Intersociety 
Council  held  their  noses  with  one  hand  and  adjusted 
their  halos  with  the  other. 

National  fraternities  and  sororities  now  active  at  Evansville 
are  the  following: 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi— 1951,  originally  Castalian,  1919. 

Chi  Omega- 1951,  formerly  Gamma  Epsilon  Sigma,  1929; 
originally  Sigournean,  1919. 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi— 1965. 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha-1956,  formerly  Phi  Zeta,  1929; 
originally  Photozetean,  1919. 

Phi  Mu— 1952,  originally  Theta  Sigma,  1923. 

Phi  Kappa  Tau— 1968. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon- 1957,  formerly  Pi  Epsilon  Phi, 

1929;  originally  Philoneikean,  1919. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon— 1955. 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon— 1956. 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha- 1964,  formerly  Beta  Sigma  Omicron,  1949. 

Several  other  fraternities  have  come  and  gone  since  the  first 
chapter  of  a  national,  Beta  Sigma  Omicron,  was  established  in 


Women’s  Dormitory  Group,  about  1928.  Dean  Wahnita  Delong  at  right. 

1949.  The  Acacia  fraternity  survived  from  1949  until  1958. 
Alpha  Phi  Delta,  girl  scout  sorority,  and  Alpha  Phi  Omega,  boy 
scout  fraternity,  were  established  in  the  1944-45  school  year, 
but  both  died  in  1953.  Pi  Kappa  came  in  1946,  became  Delta 
Kappa  in  1952,  but  disappeared  in  1954.  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha,  a 
sorority  for  Negro  women,  lasted  from  1951  until  1958.  The 
Dauphines,  a  local  for  women,  was  active  from  1951  until  1959. 

During  the  fifty-two  years  since  1919,  numerous  changes 
have  been  made  in  pledging  procedures.  The  first,  for  women, 
was  made  in  1927  when  the  societies  agreed  to  defer  pledging 
until  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  To  provide  a  social 
group  for  the  first  year  women,  a  local  society  (later  sorority) 
was  formed  which  all  first  year  women  were  eligible  to  join. 
Named  Gamma  Delta,  it  survived  until  1958.21 

Like  other  schools  Evansville  College  for  years  suffered 
through  the  annual  “Hell  Week”  activities  which  marked  the 
time  of  initiation.  Pledges  were  paddled,  often  without  mercy, 
apparently  on  the  theory  that  only  through  suffering  could  a 
pledge  become  a  fraternity  man.  These  practices  died  out 
happily  at  about  the  time  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  entered 
College.  Veterans  who  had  risked  their  lives  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific  did  not  take  kindly  to  being  harassed  and 
humiliated  by  men  who  for  some  reason  had  stayed  home.  The 
fraternities  turned  to  the  performance  of  useful  work  by  the 
pledges.  Such  paddles  as  remain  today  are  entirely  symbolic. 

To  Pi  Kappa,  organized  in  1946  (which  became  Delta  Kappa 
in  1952)  belongs  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  using  this  more 
rational  initiation  procedure.  It  also  inserted  a  clause  in  its 
constitution  putting  itself  on  record  against  racial  and  religious 
discrimination.  It  was  the  first  fraternity  to  admit  Negroes,  and 
it  was  the  first  to  assign  their  pledges  to  useful  work  at  the 
College  as  a  part  of  their  initiation. 

All  in  all  the  fraternities  and  sororities  have  served  their 
members  and  the  College  well.  On  several  occasions  the 
fraternities  have  received  a  superior  rating  from  the  National 
Interfraternity  Council.  Nationally  fraternities  have  lost  some  of 
their  attraction  for  today’s  students  and  there  is  some  evidence 
of  the  same  trend  at  Evansville.  In  the  fall  of  1970  forty  fewer 
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men  were  pledged  than  in  1969.  On  the  other  hand  the 
fraternities  at  Evansville  appear  to  be  less  concerned  with  their 
own  prestige  and  more  interested  in  involving  themselves  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions  among  the  disadvantaged  segments 
of  population  of  the  city.  If  this  trend  continues,  it  may  do 
much  to  revitalize  the  whole  fraternity  movement. 

PUBLICATIONS 


College  classes  had  scarcely  begun  in  September,  1919, 
before  there  was  agitation  for  a  College  newspaper.  At  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  faculty,  October  3,  it  was  voted  that  “by 
common  consent  the  matter  of  a  College  periodical  is  referred 
to  the  committee  on  publications.”  Dr.  George  B.  Franklin, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  a  week  later  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  Press  Club,  which  would  publish  the  as  yet  unnamed 
paper.  On  Friday,  October  21  the  first  edition  appeared  bearing 
the  name,  The  Crescent,  which  had  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  name,  he  said,  was  suggested  by  the  great  crescent 
of  the  Ohio  River  as  it  flows  past  the  city.  Moreover,  he  pointed 
out  crescent  means  growing  and  Evansville  College  expects  to 
grow. 

The  paper’s  editor  was  a  freshman  who  had  worked  for  a 
year  as  a  reporter  on  a  local  daily  paper.  The  first  staff,  as  it 
appeared  on  the  masthead  of  Number  1,  Volume  1,  was  as 
follows: 


Editor-in-chief 

Associate  Editor 

Local  Editor 

Society  Editor 

Art  Editor 

Business  Manager 

Assistant  Business  Manager 

Exchange 

Supervisor 


Ralph  Olmsted 
Lester  E.  Foote 
Helen  Casey 
Martha  Cox 
Alice  Plane 
H.  J.  Stratton 
Martha  Oncle 
Jane  Elizabeth  Wright 
Dr.  George  B.  Franklin 


By  January  the  Press  Club  had  proved  ineffective,  and  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a  class  in  journalism  and  to  give  an  hour  of 
credit  for  satisfactory  work  on  the  paper.  The  first  issue  was 
made  up  of  six  pages,  approximately  10  by  1314  inches,  four 
columns  to  the  page,  but  Number  2  had  only  four  pages,  and 
except  for  an  occasional  special  edition  The  Crescent  remained  a 
four-page  paper  until  the  1960’s,  when  eight  pages  became  the 
standard  size.  However,  page  size  varied  from  year  to  year  and 
sometimes  within  the  same  year.  From  1923  to  1931,  pages 
were  five  columns,  1614  by  12  inches,  but  on  March  6,  1931,  as 
the  depression  reduced  advertising,  The  Crescent  was  back  to  its 
original  size  of  1919.  The  editor  explained  that  a  deficit  had 
been  carried  over  for  four  or  five  years  and  was  growing  larger. 
By  1936  it  again  had  five  columns  and  the  larger  sheet  size. 

But  the  big  change  came  in  1946-47  as  the  veteran 
enrollment  increased  the  funds  available  to  the  paper.  In  this 
year  the  page  size  increased  to  1414  by  2314  inches,  as  large  as 
most  daily  newspapers.  There  were  seven  columns  and  usually 


four  pages.  The  final  change  came  in  1969  when  on  October  21, 
the  exact  fiftieth  birthday  of  the  paper,  it  went  to  tabloid  size 
of  usually  eight  pages,  but  occasionally  twelve. 

But  size  and  format  are  unimportant  as  compared  to 
content.  An  adequate  analysis  of  news  content  and  editorial 
point-of-view  over  fifty-two  years  would  be  a  major  project,  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  few  historical  paragraphs.  As  might  be 
expected,  with  editors  changing  each  year  and  sometimes 
oftener,  there  has  been  wide  variation  both  in  news  coverage 
and  editorial  position.  The  Crescent  of  1919  could  only  be 
described  as  quite  unsophisticated;  both  the  news  stories  and 
editorials  were  unvaryingly  pro-College.  No  criticism  of  the 
school,  its  policies  or  of  the  faculty  appeared,  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  later  years  when,  as  student  dissent  increased 
(although  moderately  at  Evansville),  scarcely  an  issue  was  free 
of  criticism  either  in  editorials  or  letters  to  the  editor.  Along  the 
way  some  of  the  taboos  of  earlier  years  have  been  abandoned, 
or  some  may  say  outgrown.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
any  business  manager  who  accepted  an  ad  for  cigarettes  would 
have  found  himself  in  trouble  with  the  dean  and  the  president, 
but  beginning  in  1946  such  ads  appeared  regularly  until  1963 
when  tobacco  companies  dropped  their  advertising  from  the 
smaller  college  newspapers.  However,  The  Crescent  with  2500 
readers  did  not  lack  for  local  and  national  advertisers.  Until 
1970  the  paper  advertised  no  drink  stronger  than  Coca-Cola,  but 
in  that  year  beer  ads  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  did  also  an 
advertisement  for  a  New  York  abortion  service.  These  changes 
apparently  are  in  keeping  with  the  University  adopted  statement 
of  Students’  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  which  states  that  the 
paper  is  to  be  free  of  censorship,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
editor  is  to  be  held  accountable  for  observing  the  “canons  of 
good  journalism.”  Some  articles  and  illustrations  which  have 
appeared  recently  have  lead  some  faculty  and  students  to 
wonder  what  the  editor’s  definition  of  the  canons  of  good 
journalism  is. 

It  was  not  until  the  adoption  of  this  statement  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  1969  that  the  matter  of  censorship  by  the 
faculty  adviser  was  made  unequivocably  clear.  In  the  first  few 
years,  it  was  scarcely  a  problem.  The  editor  assumed  that 
excessive  criticism  of  the  school  would  not  be  permitted,  and  in 
fact  probably  none  of  the  editors  in  the  first  five  or  six  years 
had  much  desire  to  be  critical.  The  faculty  adviser  read  all 
copies  and  usually  was  able  to  convince  the  editor  to  delete  or 
revise  any  article  which  he  thought  to  be  unfairly  critical  or  not 
in  good  taste.  But  by  1928  this  situation  began  to  change.  The 
“pioneers”  had  been  graduated,  and  President  Hughes  had  left 
in  1927.  Students  were  beginning  to  challenge  the  rule  of  the 
College  against  dancing,  and  the  desire  of  students  to  turn  their 
literary  societies  into  fraternities  was  a  live  issue.  The  editor  for 
1928-29  was  J.  Leo  Warren,  an  able  young  man  whose  rather 
aggressive  personality  foreshadowed  his  success  as  a  brilliant  and 
forceful  lawyer. 
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Early  in  December  the  new  president,  Dr.  Earl  Harper, 
spoke  to  the  Ministerial  Association  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address  he  discussed  the  College’s  rule  against 
student  dances.  Harper  was  a  Methodist  minister  and  he  held  no 
brief  for  permitting  college  dances,  but  personally  he  had  no 
feeling  against  them.  In  speaking  to  the  ministers  he  chose 
his  words  carefully,  but  his  remarks  were  carelessly  misquoted 
out  of  context  by  both  an  Indianapolis  and  a  Chicago 
newspaper.  Misled  by  these  articles,  The  Crescent  did  the  same, 
with  the  editor  adding  some  critical  remarks  of  his  own. 

The  faculty  minutes  of  December  17  record  that  “Dean 
Torbet,  at  the  request  of  President  Harper,  who  was  absent, 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  editorial  policy  of  The  Crescent. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  faculty  adviser  of  The 
Crescent  shall  have  the  power  to  suppress  matters  that  he  deems 
objectionable.  After  some  discussion  the  motion  laid  on  the 
table.”  Clearly  the  faculty  was  not  willing  to  impose  undisguised 
censorship  and  preferred  to  leave  the  adviser  free  to  exercise 
persuasion  as  he  had  in  the  past,  perhaps  a  little  more  firmly  in 
the  future. 

President  Harper  had  already  set  the  record  straight  in  a 
four-column  letter  to  the  editor,  which  appeared  on  December 
14.  Peace  seems  to  have  been  restored  in  the  following  weeks, 
but  on  April  1  the  truce  was  broken.  On  that  day  The  Crescent 
staff  produced  an  April  Fool  Edition  which  they  called  The  Half 
Moon.  Some  headlines  were:  Harper  is  Canned,  Crescent  Editor 
Removed  for  Differing  with  Prexy,  Faculty  Members  Arrested 
for  Being  Drunk.  To  the  president  it  appeared  that  Warren  had 
gone  beyond  the  license  of  even  an  April  Fool  edition.  He 
confiscated  the  entire  humorously  slanderous  edition  and  had  it 
burned.  Only  a  few  copies  were  slipped  out  and  now  are  in  the 
archives  of  the  University. 

To  the  credit  of  Leo  Warren  it  should  be  said  that  he 
apparently  bore  no  grudge,  or  if  he  did,  he  did  not  let  it  show  in 
The  Crescent.  Nothing  that  could  be  called  unfairly  critical 
appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  for  the  remainder  of  his  term 
as  editor.  Warren  later  became  recognized  as  Evansville’s  leading 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College 
from  1949  to  1963  and  secretary  from  1961  to  1963.  During 
most  of  his  years  on  the  board  he  was  the  attorney  for  the 
College,  guiding  the  school  in  its  dealings  with  the  federal 
government,  which  resulted  in  the  construction  of  Hughes  Hall 
and  the  Harper  Dining  Center  (named  for  his  earlier  adversary) 
and  the  purchase  of  the  College  Apartments,  now  known  as  the 
Bigney,  Franklin,  Hovda  and  Torbet  houses.  He  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  May,  1963,  at  the  age  of  55  years. 

In  spite  of  occasional  flaws  and  errors,  the  fifty-two  volumes 
of  The  Crescent  from  1919  to  1971  probably  are  the  best 
source  of  the  history  of  the  University,  at  least  with  respect  to 
the  students,  their  organizations,  their  follies  and  their  tri¬ 
umphs.  In  at  least  eighteen  years  The  Crescent  has  been  rated 
All  American  or  excellent  by  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and 


its  predecessor,  the  National  Scholastic  Press.  Its  editorship  has 
been  sought  for  its  prestige  and  its  power.  With  a  possible 
exception  or  two  its  editors  have  been  leaders  in  the  student 
body  and  have  acquitted  themselves  well.  In  the  fifty-two  years 
there  have  been  seventy-one  editors,  twenty-eight  of  them 
women.  Three— Leo  Warren,  Amos  Boren  and  James  Q.  Kirt- 
ley— were  later  trustees  of  the  University;  four  became  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  of  the  University;  at  least  ten  are  now  newspaper 
and  television  reporters  and  editors;  and  two  are  teachers  of 
journalism.  The  paper  has  had  eighteen  faculty  advisers. 

In  contrast  to  the  early  establishment  of  a  College  news¬ 
paper,  the  first  edition  of  the  annual,  The  LinC  did  not  appear 
until  1922.  There  were  no  graduates  in  1920  and  only  one  in 
1921,  but  by  1922  there  were  twelve.  The  students  felt  that  this 
class  deserved  an  annual. 

Preparation  of  the  book— as  yet  unnamed— began  early  in 
the  fall  of  1921.  Since  there  is  no  reference  in  the  faculty 
minutes  of  that  time  to  the  annual,  it  is  likely  that  approval 
came  from  the  president.  Early  in  October  the  junior  class 
elected  the  staff  and  in  November  a  committee  which  included 
President  Hughes  selected  The  LinC  from  150  names  entered  in 
a  contest.  The  winning  name  was  submitted  by  the  same  Dr. 
George  B.  Franklin  who  also  had  named  The  Crescent.  He 
explained  that  “LinC”  came  from  Lincoln  and  also  from 
Lincoln  Avenue,  the  site  of  the  campus.  Written  LinC,  it  could 
also  mean  Life  in  College.  Pronounced  link  it  could  be  thought 
of  as  links  in  a  chain  binding  graduates  to  the  College  as  well  as 
in  a  chain  binding  the  College  to  the  community. 

The  1922  LinC  pictured  the  seniors  individually,  and  there 
were  pictures  also  of  all  trustees  and  all  faculty  members,  as  well 
as  of  the  school  organizations.  Since  there  was  no  campus  that 
year,  pictures  of  important  public  buildings  and  Evansville  park 
scenes  were  used  instead.  Art  work  was  contributed  by  a 
professional  artist,  Chester  Leich,  who  resided  in  the  East,  but 
happened  to  be  living  in  Evansville  that  year.  An  unusual  feature 
was  an  illustrated  history  section,  written  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney, 
and  relating  the  history  of  Moores  Hill  College  from  1854  to 
1917. 

Since  no  provision  had  been  made  in  the  student  fee  for  an 
annual,  a  sales  campaign  was  conducted  which  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  more  than  six  hundred  copies.  As  the  enrollment  was 
only  260  that  fall,  many  copies  were  sold  outside  the  College. 

The  1922  LinC  was  dedicated  to  President  Hughes.  Accom¬ 
panying  the  dedication  was  a  pen  portrait  of  the  president 
drawn  by  Karl  Kae  Knecht,  Evansville  Courier  cartoonist.  There 
was  also  a  memorial  page  for  Benjamin  Bosse,  a  charter  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  who  died  April  4,  1922. 

The  juniors,  who  were  the  publishers  of  the  first  annual, 
expected  and  hoped  that  as  seniors  they  would  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  LinC  of  1923,  but  in  the  fall  of  1922  it 
was  decided  that  there  would  be  no  annual  for  that  year.  If  the 
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Men’s  Council,  1940.  Left  to  right  -  Vance  Harke,  Francis  Pollard, 
Gilbert  Magazine,  Dean  James  E.  Morlock,  Harry  Chankler,  Clarence 
Killion,  and  Kenneth  Sansom. 


faculty  made  the  decision  there  is  no  record  of  it  in  their 
minutes.  Perhaps  members  of  the  junior  class  were  not  willing  to 
undertake  such  an  arduous  task.  Determined  not  to  be  ignored, 
the  seniors,  (the  class  of  1923  and  the  first  group  to  have  had  all 
four  years  of  their  education  at  Evansville  College),  received 
permission  to  publish  a  class  booklet.  The  result  was  a 
forty-eight  page  abbreviated  annual,  entitled  The  Twenty-Three 
of  Twenty-Three ,  there  being  at  the  time  the  book  was  being 
produced  twenty-three  persons  in  the  class.  Later  two  other 
persons  qualified  for  graduation,  but  the  name  was  not  changed. 
Devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  Class  of  1923  it  included  also  a 
group  picture  of  the  faculty,  a  list  of  trustees,  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  George  B.  Franklin,  a  picture  of  President  Hughes,  as  well  as 
group  pictures  of  the  juniors,  sophomores  and  freshmen  and 
pictures  of  senior  athletes.  While  it  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
The  LinC  it  did  nevertheless  substitute  for  it  and  so  kept  the 
“chain”  unbroken.  There  has  been  a  LinC  every  year  since  that 
time;  the  1971  edition  is  number  fifty. 

Like  The  Crescent  the  annual  records  the  history  of  the 
College,  though  mainly  in  pictures.  It  has  steadily  increased  in 
size  and  completeness,  except  for  the  depression  years  from 
1931  to  1938  when  it  dropped  as  low  as  108  pages  from  its 
former  230  or  more.  The  1971  LinC ,  certainly  one  of  the  best 
in  the  long  series,  has  eighteen  pages  in  color  (color  first 
appeared  in  1957).  In  nine  by  twelve  inch  size  with  240  pages,  it 
is  probably  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  LinCs,  although  it 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pictures  and  identification  lines. 
Certainly  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  had  too  much  text,  but 
its  almost  complete  absence  in  tire  1971  volume  leaves 
something  to  be  desired. 

Two  or  three  attempts  have  been  made  to  publish  a  literary 
magazine,  but  thus  far  none  has  succeeded.  In  March,  1971,  a 
supplement  to  The  Crescent  called  The  Catalyst  appeared, 
announced  as  a  monthly  magazine,  but  with  no  statement  of 
purpose.  It  contained  a  miscellany  of  articles  ranging  from  the 
“Pros  and  Cons  of  the  Foreign  Campus”  to  “The  Right  Way  of 
Dying.”  The  thirty-two  page  first  issue,  printed  on  newsprint 
paper  in  the  10 xfi  x  lxfi  inch  size,  made  a  good  impression  on 
students  and  faculty.  Whether  it  survived  the  enthusiasm  of  the 


first  editor,  Greg  Thomas,  and  his  staff  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  early  1960’s  marked  the  first  appearance  of  “under¬ 
ground”  papers  on  the  campus.  Mimeographed,  and  usually 
consisting  of  one  sheet,  they  lasted  for  a  few  issues  and  then 
disappeared.  Usually  anti-administration  and  pro-peace  and 
student  protest,  they  made  little  impression  on  the  students  and 
were  virtually  without  influence.  The  Yellow  Sheet  and  the 
Iconoclast  are  two  that  come  to  mind  although  there  may  have 
been  others. 

DEBATE 

Although  it  has  never  achieved  national  recognition  in 
debate  and  oratory,  the  University  has  more  than  held  its  own 
in  this  field.  In  1923  Herman  J.  Stratton,  a  senior,  won  second 
place  in  the  state  contest  and  in  1931  0.  Glenn  Stahl  also  was 
second  place  winner. 

In  the  fall  of  1924  the  students  and  the  city  were  thrilled  to 
learn  that  an  Evansville  College  team  would  debate  Oxford 
University  of  England  on  November  1.  The  subject  was 
“Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should  become  an  immediate 
signatory  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,”  with 
Evansville  supporting  the  negative.  Evansville’s  debaters  were 
Anson  Kerr,  Gilbert  Osborn,  Oscar  P.  N.  Zopf,  with  Franklin 
McDaniel  as  alternate.  Speaking  for  Oxford  were  J.  D.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Malcolm  J.  MacDonald,  and  M.  C.  Hollis.  Additional 
interest  was  added  by  the  fact  that  MacDonald  was  the  son  of  J. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  then  prime  minister  of  England.  The 
younger  MacDonald  has  served  many  prominent  government 
posts  ever  since  his  graduation  from  Oxford.  He  was  secretary  of 
state  for  Dominion  Affairs  from  1935  to  1938,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Colonies  1938-40,  Minister  of  Health  1940-41,  and  has 
been  high  commissioner  for  the  British  government  around  the 
world,  in  Canada,  Asia  (including  five  years  in  India)  and  Africa, 
where  he  has  been  stationed  since  1966. 

Professor  Aura  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  and  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  was  the  Evansville  College 
coach.  It  probably  was  through  his  connection  with  Oxford  that 
the  team  on  its  United  States  tour  came  to  Evansville,  the  only 
college  in  Indiana  which  it  debated.  Public  interest  in  the  debate 
was  of  such  proportions  that  a  crowd  of  2500  gathered  in  the 
Memorial  Coliseum  for  the  event.  After  a  spirited  debate  filled 
with  much  good  humored  needling  on  both  sides,  Evansville 
College  was  declared  the  winner  on  the  basis  of  an  audience  vote 
785  to  495.  Since  it  was  claimed  that  2500  attended,  obviously 
nearly  half  the  audience  did  not  vote,  perhaps  because  of  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  they  might  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  home  team. 

Debating  was  especially  active  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1920’s  and  the  1930’s.  There  were  debates  with  many  of  the 
Indiana  colleges,  with  Northwestern  University,  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  Cornell  University,  and  many  other  universities.  In 


November,  1931,  the  Oxford  University  team  returned  to 
debate  the  subject  of  immediate  independence  for  India. 
Evansville  took  the  affirmative  position.  Apparently  this  was  a 
no-decision  debate.  Following  it  the  audience  had  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  ask  questions  and  also  to  present  arguments  if  they 
wished.  On  the  day  that  The  Crescent  announced  the  debate, 
the  newspaper,  in  imitation  of  English  newspapers,  ran  its  ads 
on  page  one.  In  its  next  issue  the  paper  commented  on  the  wit, 
brilliance  and  clever  debate  tactics  of  the  Oxford  team,  but 
declared  also  that  the  Evansville  team— Harvey  Seifert  and 
George  Besore— “gave  a  good  presentation  of  their  side  of  the 
case  and  maintained  their  position  in  a  creditable  manner.” 

Harvard  University’s  team  came  to  Evansville  in  April,  1939, 
to  debate  the  question,  “Should  the  U.S.  cease  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  business?”  This  was  a 
“change  of  opinion”  debate,  the  listeners  indicating  their 
opinion  before  and  after  the  speeches.  Speaking  before  the 
Kiwanis  Club  on  the  negative,  the  Evansville  team  swayed  the 
opinions  of  eleven  Kiwanians  to  the  negative,  and  Harvard 
changed  four  to  the  affirmative,  while  sixty  remained  unmoved 
by  either  side.  At  night  the  debate  was  repeated  before  the  Y’s 
Men’s  Club.  There  were  three  changes  to  the  affirmative 
(Harvard’s  position)  and  two  changed  to  the  negative.  Evansville 
debaters  were  Edward  Grabert,  Emory  Fulling,  Bernard  Win- 
tner,  Arthur  Fritz  and  Donald  Todrank. 

The  area  of  competition  carried  on  under  the  convenient 
heading  of  debate  has  broadened  greatly  in  recent  years.  In  the 
1920’s  there  were  only  two  activities,  debate  and  oratory,  the 
latter  the  delivery  of  a  prepared  speech.  Currently  debating  still 
continues,  but  oratory  as  understood  forty  years  ago  has 
disappeared.  In  its  place  are  extemporaneous  speeches  (one  hour 
preparation),  impromptu  (no  preparation),  radio  speaking,  oral 
interpretation,  even  listening  to  a  speech  and  being  examined  on 
its  content.  Tournaments  are  held  in  which  many  college  and 
universities  compete  in  a  series  of  events. 

A  vigorous  program  of  speech  and  debate  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  past  five  years  under  the  direction  of  Lynn  J. 
Mlady,  instructor  of  speech  and  debate  coach.  Contests  have 
been  held  with  most  of  the  state  universities  of  the  midwest, 
including  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
as  well  as  with  many  of  the  colleges  of  Indiana  and  nearby 
states.  The  trophies  the  teams  have  won  are  numerous. 

Eleven  faculty  members  have  coached  debate  and  public 
speaking  teams.  They  are: 


Mrs.  Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin 

1919-1924 

Aura  Smith 

1924-1925 

Hilda  Minder 

1925-1926 

Pearle  LeCompte 

1926-1940 

J.  Frederick  Doering 

1940-1942 

Ernest  Van  Keuren 

1942-1946 

Clarence  Edwards 

1946-1948 

A.  C.  Spence 

1948-1959 

Ted  Foster,  Jr. 

1959-1964 

Sandra  O’Connell 

1964-1966 

Lynne  J.  Mlady 

1966- 

December  1925,  the  Thespians  present  Icebound  by  Owen  Davis. 


RADIO  AND  T.V. 

For  forty-six  years  Evansville  College  and  the  University 
have  carried  on  an  expanding  program  of  radio  broadcasting, 
although  it  has  had  its  own  station,  WEVC-FM,  only  since 
March,  1951.  Apparently  the  first  Evansville  College  program 
ever  to  go  out  over  the  air  waves  was  given  by  the  Photozetean 
Literary  Society  (now  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity).  On 
October  23,  1925,  this  program  was  broadcast  over  Radio 
Station  WGBF,  then  the  only  radio  station  in  Evansville  and  less 
than  two  years  old.  The  program  was  one  hour  long,  and 
according  to  The  Crescent  it  included  banjo  numbers  by  John 
McBrian,  violin  solos  by  Hugh  Hazelrigg,  piano  and  vocal 
selections  by  Professor  Raymond  M.  Veh,  piano  numbers  by  A1 
Miller  and  talks  by  Joe  Lewellen,  George  P.  Wright  and  J. 
Robert  Smith. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  1925-26  year  the 
Thespian  Dramatic  Society  gave  a  series  of  monthly  programs 
“using  the  station’s  new  power  of  500  watts.”  The  first  program 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  long  and  consisted  of  nineteen  numbers, 
including  a  one-act  play  and  many  vocal,  violin  and  piano  solos. 

It  appears  that  few  if  any  programs  were  given  following 
those  in  1925-26  until  after  the  arrival  of  President  Harper. 
Both  he  and  Mrs.  Harper  were  competent  musicians,  and  both 
participated  in  programs,  together  with  music  students.  From 
January  to  May,  1929,  weekly  programs  were  presented,  and 
were  resumed  in  October,  1930.  Ralph  Olmsted,  the  College 
business  manager,  was  in  charge  and  did  the  announcing  and 
President  Harper  continued  to  take  part. 

Until  April,  1931,  all  programs  were  given  in  the  station’s 
studio.  On  April  8,  1931,  the  first  program  was  presented  from 
the  College,  a  telephone  line  to  the  city  studio  having  been 
provided  by  WGBF.  In  1931  WGBF  acquired  a  second  station 
with  call  letters  WEOA,  and  until  1946  both  stations  broadcast 
Evansville  College  programs  although  not  simultaneously.  For 
several  years  a  small  room  on  the  auditorium  balcony  adjacent 
to  the  stage  served  as  the  studio.  This  location  with  its  drapes, 
rug  and  front  curtain  was  a  fairly  satisfactory  but  makeshift 
studio.  During  some  of  these  years  Dr.  Imri  M.  Blackburn  was  in 
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charge  of  programs.  Beginning  in  1938  and  continuing  for  two 
years,  the  College  was  host  each  week  to  a  high  school  in  the 
area,  whose  students  prepared  programs  to  be  broadcast  from 
the  College  studio.  Radio  was  still  new  enough  that  high  school 
students  were  delighted  to  give  programs,  knowing  certainly 
that  at  least  their  home  town  residents  would  be  listening.  The 
visiting  students  were  guests  of  the  College  at  dinner  following 
the  show.  Another  program  broadcast  at  about  this  time  was  the 
“Battle  of  the  Classes,”  patterned  after  a  popular  quiz  program 
of  the  time  called  the  “Battle  of  the  Sexes.”  In  a  series  of  six 
programs  the  freshmen  won  first  place  with  a  score  of  68  per 
cent.  Professor  James  E.  Morlock  was  the  judge  of  the 
correctness  of  the  answers.  Professor  Gaylord  Browne  and 
Ralph  Olmsted  were  the  M.C.’s.  Without  the  finesse  and 
professional  skill  used  later  in  television,  it  was  a  kind  of  a 
forerunner  on  radio  of  the  College  Bowl  series,  which  ran 
through  most  of  the  1960’s  on  national  television. 

By  this  time  the  need  for  a  better  studio  was  becoming 
urgent.  The  need  was  met  by  the  alumni,  who  under  the 
leadership  of  John  R.  Feigel  in  the  summer  of  1941,  raised 
$1500  to  remodel  Room  301  in  the  Administration  Building  as 
a  radio  studio.  Walls  and  ceilings  were  sound-proofed,  carpet 
installed  and  fluorescent  lighting  provided.  The  studio  was 
dedicated  on  a  program  given  the  night  of  February  17,  1942, 
the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  approval  of  the  College 
charter.  President  Hale  spoke,  the  Philharmonic  string  quartet 
played  and  a  short  play  was  given.  There  was  no  broadcast 
equipment  in  the  studio  except  a  microphone  and  pre-amplifier, 
as  the  programs  were  still  relayed  to  WGBF  and  WEOA  by 
telephone  lines,  supplied,  as  for  many  years  before  and  after,  by 
the  stations  and  their  manager,  Mr.  Clarence  Leich,  a  trustee  of 
the  College.  During  much  of  the  first  year  the  music  department 
provided  programs  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Taylor 
Shepard. 

During  the  1940’s  and  1950’s  several  different  members  of 
the  speech  department  were  in  charge  of  radio  programs, 
including  Clarence  Edwards,  James  Shutt,  and  A.  C.  Spence.  It 
was  not  until  October,  1950,  that  the  College  received  a  license 
to  operate  its  own  radio  station,  and  on  March  31,  1951, 
WEVC-FM  went  on  the  air  for  the  first  time.  Complete 
equipment  for  the  studio  was  furnished  without  charge  to  the 
College  by  Mr.  Leich  in  exchange  for  war  surplus  equipment 
which  the  College  had  received  but  had  no  use  for.  Programming 
began  on  the  very  modest  schedule  of  six  to  eight  p.m.,  five 
days  a  week. 

Soon  after  joining  the  faculty  in  1963  Dr.  George  C.  Klinger 
took  on  responsibility  for  the  station.  With  the  aid  of  many 
dedicated  students  he  has  developed  programming  which  has 
given  the  station  a  high  rating  throughout  its  area.  As  an 
educational  station  WEVC  has  no  commercial  advertising.  Its 
hours  on  the  air  have  increased  from  year  to  year,  especially 
since  Dr.  Klinger  took  charge,  until  it  now  broadcasts  seventy- 


two  hours  per  week  in  contrast  with  ten  hours  in  its  first  year.  It 
has  developed  a  broad  program  of  fine  music,  news,  comment 
on  national  issues,  and  many  other  features.  A  number  of 
courses  are  broadcast,  including  Shakespeare,  intellectual  issues 
and  philosophy.  Since  February,  1966,  the  station  has  broadcast 
live  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Opera  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Students  operate  the  station,  filling  all  the  positions  on  the 
staff,  with  Dr.  Klinger  acting  only  as  adviser.  Dr.  Klinger  also 
teaches  courses  in  radio  and  television  writing  and  production. 
The  radio  station  is  a  laboratory  for  some  of  this  work. 

Having  no  television  station  of  its  own,  the  College’s 
involvement  in  this  area  of  communication  has  been  only 
marginal.  All  local  stations  have  been  generous  in  inviting  the 
College  to  use  their  facilities.  In  1968,  when  Mr.  Robert  Byler 
became  assistant  professor  of  journalism,  he  brought  to  the 
University  considerable  experience  in  television,  and  under  his 
direction  programs  have  been  given  monthly  on  Channel  14. 
These  programs  have  helped  to  create  a  favorable  image  of  the 
University  in  its  home  area. 

SMOKING  AND  DANCING 

University  of  Evansville  students  in  1971  may  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  some  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  their 
predecessors  in  1919  and  indeed  for  many  years  thereafter.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  rule  which  prohibited  smoking  anywhere  on 
the  campus.  Until  about  1940  a  student  was  expected  to  discard 
his  cigarette  as  he  left  Lincoln  Avenue  to  enter  the  campus, 
whether  on  foot  or  in  a  car.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  Evening 
College  in  September,  1940,  with  its  enrollment  of  adults  that 
began  the  erosion  of  the  rule.  The  prohibition  then  moved  from 
the  edge  of  the  campus  to  the  doors  of  the  buildings.  But 
because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  induce  students,  especially 
in  the  evening  classes,  to  go  from  the  warmth  of  the  building  to 
freezing  temperatures  outside  for  a  smoke  between  classes,  soon 
permission  was  granted  for  smoking  in  the  restrooms.  Here  the 
situation  stood  until  about  1968,  when  a  new  administration 
raised  no  objections  to  students  smoking  in  the  halls.  Smoking 
in  the  Union  Building  was  permitted  from  the  time  of  its 
opening  in  1951,  a  fact  which  probably  accelerated  a  relaxation 
of  the  rules  in  other  buildings.  Now  smoking  stops  at  the  door 
of  the  classroom  although  one  or  two  teachers  have  permitted 
smoking  in  classes. 

One  who  had  observed  the  scene  for  the  full  fifty  years 
could  only  smile  at  seeing  a  dean  light  up  a  cigarette  in  the 
Administration  Building  hall  where  forty  years  ago  a  student 
who  did  the  same  very  likely  would  have  been  booted  out  of 
school  by  the  then  dean  of  the  College.  Some  things  do 
change— even  in  a  college. 

Dancing  at  College  social  events  was  a  more  difficult 
problem,  but  it  was  solved  much  earlier  by  a  wise  president,  Earl 
E.  Harper,  with  the  assistance  of  the  dean  of  women,  Wahnita 
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DeLong.  Traditionally  the  Methodist  Church  had  opposed 
dancing,  and  in  1919  dancing  was  still  banned  in  some 
Methodist  Church  related  colleges.  In  November,  1919,  an 
entire  issue  of  the  DePauw  newspaper  The  Exponent  was 
confiscated  and  burned  because  it  had  printed  an  article  urging 
women  students  to  write  or  telegraph  their  parents  for 
permission  to  attend  a  dance  at  Indianapolis  which  was  to 
follow  the  Wabash  football  game. 

During  the  first  years  there  was  little  agitation  among  the 
students  for  the  approval  of  dancing,  but  by  the  time  President 
Harper  arrived  in  1927,  there  was  considerable  ferment  in  the 
student  body.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  after  social 
events,  such  as  banquets,  the  students  met  by  prior  agreement  at 
another  location,  without  the  chaperones,  for  dancing.  If 
challenged,  the  students  asserted  that  the  College  event  had 
ended  and  that  the  gathering  of  the  same  couples  at  another 
location  was  only  a  coincidence. 

Speaking  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  December,  1928, 
President  Harper  said: 

The  question  of  attitude  toward  social  diversion 
instantly  brings  to  our  minds  the  question  of 
dancing,  card  playing,  and  theatre  going.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  dancing  as  a  social  diversion  may 
forever  be  banned  at  Evansville  College.  .  .  . 

However,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  consider 
dancing  necessarily  evil,  and  I  must  honestly  say 
that  I  have  known  many  people  who  engage  in  this 
diversion,  who  attend  theaters  quite  regularly,  and 
who  engage  in  a  social  game  of  cards  from  time  to 
time  who  are  as  good  and  loyal  Christians  as  I  have 
ever  known.  My  policy,  therefore,  is  not  to  inveigh 
against  these  things,  dancing  in  particular,  in  any 
outward  way,  but  as  long  as  this  Board  of  Trustees, 
for  whatever  reason,  .  .  .  decrees  that  dancing 
shall  not  be  a  part  of  our  social  program,  I  shall 
willingly  and  gladly  abide  by  that  dictum. 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  indicate  the  board  took  no 
action. 

During  the  following  year  the  president  was  able,  by 
appealing  personally  to  social  organizations,  to  win  at  least 
nominal  compliance  with  the  no-dancing  rule,  but  there  were 
exceptions,  and  articles  and  editorials  in  The  Crescent  were 
openly  critical  and  threatened  that  soon  the  rule  would  be 
openly  disobeyed.  In  June,  1929,  President  Harper  again  asked 
the  trustees  to  take  a  definite  stand: 

I  believe  I  ought  to  be  frank  with  this  board 
concerning  a  very  serious  social  condition  which 
obtains  at  Evansville  College.  Dancing  is  denied 
Evansville  College  students  as  a  part  of  their  social 
life.  This  rule  is  being  administered  with  an  effec¬ 
tiveness  that  I  suppose  anyone  will  admit  is  utterly 
surprising.  .  .  .  The  entire  faculty  of  Evansville 
College  is  loyally  abiding  by  this  rule  personally, 
and  supporting  the  president  in  his  enforcement  of 
it.  With  this  preamble  I  wish  to  cite  certain  facts, 
interpretations  and  judgments.  .  .  . 

a.  Without  doubt  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  students  at  Evansville  College  personally  dance. 


b.  A  considerable  number  of  the  faculty  do  not 
discountenance  dancing.  Among  these  are  some  of 
the  outstanding  religious  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the 
entire  group. 

c.  The  attitude  of  the  student  group  is  that  the 
rule  is  unjustifiable,  petty,  and  embarrassing  in  that 
it  gives  an  impression  that  Evansville  College  is  an 
“old  fogy”  school. 

d.  This  attitude  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
well  known  to  the  students  that  nearly  all  well- 
known  Methodist  colleges  and  universities  freely 
permit  dancing  as  a  part  of  their  social  program. 

e.  I  find  no  evidence  that  the  Methodist  Church 
of  the  Indiana  Conference  is  sending  its  young 
people  to  Evansville  College  because  of  our  non¬ 
dancing  program. 

I  do  not  personally  desire  to  have  dancing  put 
into  our  social  program,  but  I  do  ask  that  this  board 
of  trustees  definitely  deliver  a  mandate  to  the 
president  and  his  faculty.  .  .  .  What  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  the  board  of  trustees  of  this 
College  desire  the  rule  to  be  kept  in  force  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Or  you  may  notify  me  that  you  think  it  will  be 
entirely  satisfactory  for  dancing  to  be  permitted 
under  proper  and  suitable  supervision.  Or  you  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  faculty  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  their  action  .  .  .  will  be  supported  by  the 
board. 


But  you  ought  to  indicate  to  what  extent  you 
wish  me  to  adopt  drastic  plans  for  enforcement  of 
any  non-dancing  rule  we  may  keep  in  force. 


The  board’s  only  action,  however,  was  inaction.  The 
minutes  record  that  “social  dancing  by  the  students  .  .  .  was 
discussed  at  some  length  and  as  the  concensus  .  .  .  was  that  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  board  would  not  be  helpful;  no 
action  was  taken.” 

Again  in  June,  1931,  President  Harper  asked  the  board  for  a 
mandate  on  the  subject,  this  time  recommending  approval  and 
pointing  out  that  the  College’s  rule  against  dancing  was  being 
circumvented  by  the  students  and  that  attempts  to  enforce  the 
rule  “have  proved  abortive  if  not  ridiculous.”  The  board  could, 
he  said,  take  one  of  three  positions: 

“1.  You  may  definitely  approve  the  program  as  I  have 
outlined  it  here, 

“2.  You  may  positively  disapprove  of  this  program.  .  .  . 

“3.  You  may  simply  vote  that  this  whole  matter  be  left  to 
the  administration  and  faculty  with  authority  to  act.  .  .  .” 

The  board’s  decision  was  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
president  and  the  faculty.  Thus  after  many  years  of  student 
agitation  dancing  was  approved.  Although  the  president’s 
recommendation  was  that  the  dances  be  limited  to  the  formal 
banquets  of  the  social  organizations  “and  at  certain  other 
times,”  this  limitation  was  quickly  forgotten,  and  dancing 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  College’s  social  program. 

That  the  resolution  of  this  cause  of  conflict  between 
students  and  administration  improved  student  morale  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  president’s  report  to  the  Board  in  June,  1935,  when 
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he  said: 

To  me  the  most  vital  and  important  part  of  this 
.  .  .  report  from  our  dean  of  women  is  that  which 
has  to  do  with  our  social  life. 

In  this  connection  Miss  DeLong  notes  that  we 
are  making  real  progress  with  reference  to  the 
cooperation  of  administration  and  students  because 
of  the  gradual  liberalization  of  our  program. 

The  prohibition  against  dancing  as  a  social 
diversion  has  been  discreetly  modified.  Students  are 
of  the  opinion  that  we  are  definitely  developing  a 
campus  consciousness.  The  lack  of  this  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  factors  in  the  problem  of  the 
administration  of  Evansville  College  during  the  years 
of  the  existence.  .  .  . 

Miss  DeLong  notes  that  our  student-faculty 
form  of  government  is  vindicating  itself  year  after 
year  and  that  students  of  ability  and  character  have 
been  elected  by  their  comrades  to  stand  in  every 
position  of  leadership  next  year.  She  says,  “they  are 
as  serious  minded  and  eager  a  group  as  I  have  seen, 
already  wanting  to  discuss  plans  for  next  year.” 


The  Symphonic  Band  1961,  Wesley  Shepard,  conductor. 


Candidates  for  queenof  the  Freshman  icebreaker  dance,  fall  1970.  Left  to 
right:  Becky  McMins,  Patti  Carlson,  Susie  Utterback,  Joan  Daily,  Judy 
Allen,  and  Jackie  Snyder.  Jackie  Snyder  reigned. 


College  Choir  1963-64,  Conductor,  Dr.  Robert  Rapp,  Organist,  Dr.  Carl 
Staplin 


AF-ROTC  on  parade,  May  1953. 


In  the  Men’s  Lounge  (Old  Cafeteria),  later  music  building  (1951-1962), 
then  Business  Administration  department  officers  (1962-1967)  and  later 
Nursing  Department  offices,  (1967-  ),  during  the  veteran’s  enrollment, 
late  1940’s. 
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MAY  DAY 

Organized  May  Day  activities  at  Evansville  College  began  in 
1924  as  a  Mothers’  Day  event,  although  the  May  9,  1924, 
Crescent  says  that  the  first  May  Day  festivities  were  held  at 
Sunset  Park  in  1921  with  Dean  Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin  in  charge; 
however,  no  mention  of  this  event  appears  in  the  1920-21 
Crescent.  In  observance  of  Mothers’  Day,  the  College  in  1924 
invited  the  students’  mothers  as  guests  for  the  installation  of  the 
new  Student  Government  Association  officers,  a  luncheon,  a 
play,  singing,  a  parade,  the  crowning  of  a  May  Queen,  and  a 
Maypole  Dance.  Miss  Marianna  Andres  was  selected  as  the  first 
May  Queen. 

After  this  first  May  Day  many  changes  were  made.  The  next 
year,  according  to  the  LinC,  was  the  first  time  that  May  Day 
took  on  an  importance  of  its  own.  One  whole  day  was  given 
over  to  a  “bona-fide  May  Day  frolic”  with  maypole  dances,  a 
pageant,  and  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen.  Its  success  led  to 
its  annual  repetition,  and  the  following  year,  a  history  of  May 
Day  in  pageant  form  and  the  crowning  of  a  May  King  were 
added.  The  crowning  of  the  king  was  a  parody  on  the 
coronation  of  the  May  Queen.  Held  at  night,  the  men  of  the 
College  celebrated  May  Day  in  their  own  way  by  staging  a  mock 
coronation  of  “His  Majesty”  by  the  prime  minister,  who  took 
the  place  of  maid  of  honor  in  the  queen  crowning.  This  parody 
was  repeated  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  May  Queen  was  at  first  chosen  not  only  for  beauty,  but 
also  for  service  to  the  College  and  for  the  exemplification  of  the 
ideals  of  womanhood.  Over  the  years,  this  has  gradually 
changed,  the  queen  now  being  chosen  primarily  for  her  beauty 
and  popularity.  Also,  the  people  who  elected  her  changed  from 
year  to  year.  Some  years  the  queen  was  nominated  by  a  faculty 
committee  and  voted  on  by  all  of  the  students.  At  other  times 
she  was  chosen  by  a  panel  of  impartial  judges,  nominated  by  the 
Women’s  Council  and  selected  by  the  women  of  the  College,  or 
voted  on  by  the  senior  men  alone.  She  usually  was  a  senior  girl 
with  several  senior  and  junior  attendants. 

In  1932,  May  Day  changed  somewhat  to  include  a  pro¬ 
cessional  by  the  senior  girls  of  the  College  before  the  crowning 
of  the  May  Queen.  A  May  Day  breakfast  for  students  and 
faculty  was  also  begun  at  this  time.  In  1935,  the  pageant, 
usually  held  in  the  late  afternoon,  was  shifted  to  an  evening 
hour  so  that  more  members  of  the  community  could  attend.  In 
1940,  a  significant  change  was  made  in  the  program  by  the 
introduction  of  the  campus  notables— fourteen  senior  men  and 
women  who  had  contributed  significantly  to  campus  life. 

The  real  turning  point  came  in  1941.  The  day  began  with  a 


breakfast  for  the  faculty,  and  there  was  also  an  assembly  to 
introduce  the  campus  notables  and  to  install  the  new  S.G.A. 
officers,  class  exhibits  open  to  the  public,  a  play,  a  string  trio 
concert,  a  meeting  of  the  Mothers’  Council,  the  crowning  of  the 
May  Queen  and  the  traditional  maypole  dance,  and  a  picnic. 
Classes  were  dismissed  at  ten  o’clock.  The  next  year,  athletic 
activities  and  contests  were  added,  including  a  softball  game 
between  the  faculty  and  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association. 

In  1947  May  Day  was  combined  with  the  Centennial 
Celebration  for  the  city  of  Evansville.  Activities  included  a 
pageant  called  “One-Hundred  Years  A-Growing,”  class  reunions, 
and  an  alumni  picnic  and  reception.  In  1948,  the  presentation 
of  the  senior  class  gift  and  planting  of  a  class  tree  were  added  to 
the  program,  although  the  latter  activity  was  soon  dropped. 

In  1949  another  significant  change  was  an  honors  assembly 
at  which  introductions  were  made  of  the  campus  notables,  the 
S.G.A.  officers  for  the  next  year,  the  Union  board,  and  the 
presidents  of  various  campus  organizations.  Also,  the  dean’s  list 
was  read,  and  those  elected  to  membership  in  honor  societies 
were  named.  In  1950  and  subsequently  a  favorite  professor 
breakfast  was  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Council. 

Beginning  with  1952,  the  idea  of  honoring  mothers  came 
back  into  vogue,  and  a  Mothers’  Day  banquet  and  tea  were 
sponsored.  Also,  there  was  a  review  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
especially  for  the  mothers.  In  1954,  a  Mother-of-the-Year 
Award  for  the  mother  of  a  senior  was  begun.  This  award  has 
been  continued  even  though  the  idea  of  combining  May  Day 
and  Mothers’  Day  was  dropped  in  1957.  An  added  feature  of 
May  Day  in  1958  was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  for  Hughes 
Hall,  the  first  campus  dormitory. 

In  recent  years  May  Day  has  remained  much  the  same,  with 
a  May  Queen,  honors  assembly,  picnic,  games  and  activities,  and 
a  ROTC  review.  Over  the  years,  the  maypole  dance  was 
gradually  dropped  to  a  place  of  less  importance,  and  in  1957  it 
disappeared  altogether.  The  May  Queen  is  now  a  senior  girl 
chosen  by  a  vote  of  all  seniors.  The  number  of  awards  and 
honors  presented  has  increased  until  there  are  now  more  than 
fifty  awards  made  at  the  honors  assembly.  Two  of  the  most 
eagerly  awaited  are  Mother  of  the  Year,  mentioned  earlier,  and 
the  Favorite  Professor  Award,  which  was  begun  in  1956.  Many 
contemporary  college  students  have  forgotten  the  original 
meaning  of  the  May  Day  celebration,  and  they  now  look  at  it  as 
a  holiday  from  classes  for  honors,  games  and  activities.  In  recent 
years,  the  activities  have  become  more  and  more  numerous;  and 
thus,  from  a  simple  maypole  dance  and  queen  crowning,  the 
University  of  Evansville  has  moved  to  a  day-long  program, 
which  features  the  presentation  of  many  awards  and  honors. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 


This  and  That 


Evansville  College  had  been  in  operation  for  nine  years,  had 
graduated  227  students  and  had  inaugurated  its  second  presi¬ 
dent  before  it  finally  acquired  a  pictorial  seal.  This  tardiness  did 
not  indicate  lack  of  effort,  but  lack  of  successful  effort. 

At  one  of  the  first  faculty  meetings,  held  October  3,  1919, 
President  Hughes  and  Dr.  Franklin  were  appointed  to  design  an 
appropriate  seal.  Nothing  came  of  this  assignment.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1921,  the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees  requested 
that  a  design  be  presented  to  the  next  board  meeting.  The 
Crescent  reported  this  action  in  its  issue  of  January  13,  1922, 
commenting  that  the  matter  should  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
But  when  the  board  met  February  15  nothing  was  said  about  a 
seal.  In  1923  the  senior  class  offered  a  prize  of  $25  for  a  design, 
but  the  offer  was  withdrawn  when  nothing  judged  to  be  suitable 
was  submitted.  In  February,  1925,  The  Crescent  announced 
that  the  Student  Government  Association  planned  to  offer  a 
prize  for  the  best  design.  This  attempt  also  apparently  failed. 
Nothing  more  appeared  on  the  subject  until  January  15,  1926, 
when  the  faculty  appointed  Dean  Torbet,  Dean  DeLong  and 
Professor  Veh  to  cooperate  with  the  students  to  get  a  suitable 
design.  But  nothing  definite  came  of  this  action. 

When  President  Harper  arrived  in  September,  1927,  the  old, 
non-pictorial  seal  was  still  in  use.  Finally  in  October,  1928, 
Gordon  Legg,  the  son  of  Professor  Legg,  was  declared  the 
winner  in  a  competition  for  the  best  design.  The  idea  came  from 
President  Harper’s  well-known  address  on  the  subject  of  the  full 
and  complete  life.  Within  a  circle  which  read  “Evansville  College 
1854,”  was  a  representation  of  the  doorway  to  Administration 
Hall  and  in  the  doorway  stood  a  seven-branched  candlestick.  On 
each  candle  was  a  Greek  letter,  each  the  initial  of  a  word 
describing  one  of  the  elements  of  the  well-rounded  life,  a 
subject  which  the  president  had  dwelt  upon  in  many  addresses 
and  sermons. 

The  meaning  of  the  letters  on  the  candles  in  the  seal  (here 
greatly  abbreviated)  was  explained  as  follows:  Chremata  means 
goods  or  provisions  and  signifies  interest  in  economic  welfare. 
Hygeia  means  health  and  symbolizes  physical  well-being.  Ana- 
pausis  means  recreation,  which  promotes  moral,  mental  and 
social  welfare.  Koinonia  stands  for  social  fellowship,  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  college  and  later  life.  Sophia  signifies  intellectual 
development,  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  college  education. 
Philokalia  means  love  of  beauty  as  exemplified  in  art,  music, 
drama  and  all  the  fine  arts.  Finally  the  central  candle  carried  the 


Greek  initial  of  the  word  Theosebia,  meaning  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tion. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  seal  as  explained  by  President 
Harper  was  as  follows: 

The  student  who  comes  to  Evansville  College  enters  the 
doorway,  and  in  the  halls  and  recitation  rooms,  the  offices  of 
the  president  and  faculty  members,  in  the  chapel,  and  in 
association  and  fellowship  on  the  campus  finds  those  inspira¬ 
tions  and  disciplinary  influences  which  help  him  develop  a 
full-rounded  and  complete  life,  the  life  abundant. 

In  spite  of  its  somewhat  complex  and  esoteric  symbolism, 
the  new  seal  was  accepted  happily  by  students  and  faculty. 
Occasionally  it  was  the  object  of  some  good-natured  razzing,  as 
when  a  writer  in  The  Crescent  in  1937  explained  that  the  new 
seal  was  adopted  because  the  students  could  no  longer  translate 
Latin  (this  reference  was  to  the  Moores  Hill  seal  which  carried 
the  Latin  words  Esto  Quod  Esse  Videris,  meaning  “Be  what  you 
seem  to  be,”  and  that  the  candles  indicated  that  students  were 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 

The  seal  of  1928  served  the  College  well  for  nearly  forty 
years,  appearing  on  all  manner  of  College  publications  and  on 
stationery,  sweat  shirts,  book  ends,  pennants— an  almost  endless 
number  of  college-related  objects.  But  in  1967  the  College 
became  the  University,  and  the  time  seemed  right  for  a  new  seal 
to  reinforce  the  idea  of  the  University  to  students,  faculty, 
alumni  and  the  public.  But  this  time  its  design  was  not  entrusted 
to  the  students  or  faculty,  which  probably  was  wise,  considering 
that  it  had  taken  nine  years  to  produce  the  previous  seal,  and 
professional  artists  were  given  the  assignment.  The  design  they 
developed  is  the  one  in  use  since  1967.  It  embodies  a  flame,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  the  letters  U  and  E,  which  together  form 
the  lamp  from  which  the  flame  arises.  A  significance  often 
overlooked  is  that  the  E  is  developed  in  the  shape  of  a  stack  of 
books.  On  its  first  appearance  the  new  seal  received  more 
criticism  than  approval,  but  before  long  its  uncluttered,  clean 
and  artistic  simplicity  won  for  it  almost  complete  acceptance. 

THE  SONGS 

The  search  for  a  satisfactory  Evansville  College  song  was, 
like  the  search  for  a  seal,  a  long-time  effort.  The  first  college 
song  the  students  sang  was  one  written  by  Richard  Rosencranz, 
a  College  trustee  and  an  accomplished  musician.  It  was  written 
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for  an  Evansville  City  Centennial  Exposition  held  in  the  fall  of 
1919,  but  since  the  name  Evansville  was  used  in  the  song,  it  was 
just  as  applicable  to  the  College  as  to  the  city.  This  first 
Evansville  College  song  has  been  forgotten  for  many  years 
although  it  was  included  in  a  book  of  Evansville  College  songs 
published  in  the  fall  of  1926.  In  1920  another  song  came  into 
use  at  the  school.  The  tune  was  that  of  “Long,  Long  Trail,”  a 
song  written  by  two  Yale  University  students  in  1912,  and  made 
enormously  popular  by  the  British  Tommies  of  World  War  I, 
who  adopted  it  as  a  marching  song.  Said  the  Yale  News  in  1923, 
after  telling  of  the  many  situations  in  which  “Long,  Long  Trail” 
was  sung,  including  Canadian  troops  arriving  in  London, 
Tommies  awaiting  their  fate  on  a  sinking  troop-ship,  soldiers 
crossing  the  bridge  at  Cologne  to  occupy  Germany,  and  at  a 
great  war  memorial  concert  after  the  signing  of  the  World  War  I 
armistice,  “Probably  the  writing  of  this  song  brought  more  relief 
and  pleasure  to  mankind  in  those  turbulent  days  of  war  than 
any  other  single  deed.” 

To  a  generation  of  students  who  had  lived  through  the  war 
and  to  many  who  had  served  in  it  the  tune  was  tremendously 
appealing.  The  Evansville  College  words  were  written  by 
Gertrude  M.  Woods,  then  secretary  to  President  Hughes,  who 
later  married  Charles  0.  Holton,  the  basketball  coach  in  the 
1922-23  season.  The  song  began: 

Dear  old  College  of  our  fathers 
We’ll  love  and  honor  you  too, 

We’ll  uphold  thy  lofty  standards 
With  a  courage  true; 

In  spite  of  its  early  popularity,  the  song  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  compilers  of  the  1926  song  book,  indicating  that  it  was 
no  longer  in  use  then. 

A  contest  for  official  Evansville  College  songs  was  held  in 
the  spring  of  1926,  and  from  this  contest  came  the  two  songs 
still  used  by  students,  although  with  a  change  in  student 
attitude  many  of  the  students  (and  faculty)  are  reduced  to 
singing  la,  la,  la  when  the  music  is  played.  Older  alumni  usually 
can  make  it  successfully  through  the  first  two  lines.  It  is  one  of 
the  ironies  of  music  and  literature  that  what  appears  a  winner 
today  may  disappear  into  obscurity  tomorrow.  And  so  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  song  which  won  the  1926 
contest  and  was  awarded  first  place  by  a  jury  of  competent 
musicians  has  not  been  sung  certainly  for  forty  years,  and 
probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  and  the  winner 
can  remember  its  name.  It  was  written  by  Herman  T.  Sander,  a 
junior  who  after  World  War  II  became  a  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Elmhurst  College  and  who  since  1964  has  been  with  Air 
Force  headquarters  in  Washington.  Its  title  was  “On,  Aces,  On,” 
and  the  prize  was  two  quarter’s  tuition. 

But  the  runner-up  or  second  place  winner  has  gradually 
become  the  official  College  song.  The  music  was  written  by 
Mary  Ellen  McClure,  a  graduate  in  the  class  of  1925,  but  still  on 
the  campus  as  an  assistant  to  her  uncle,  Dr.  A.  J.  Bigney,  in 


Gordon  Legg,  winner  of  contest  for  the  college  seal,  1928. 


whose  home  she  lived.  The  words  were  written  by  Evaline 
Tureck  (not  identified  and  not  a  student  in  1926)  and  by  Miss 
McClure.  Known  now  as  the  “University  of  Evansville  Hymn”  it 
first  was  titled  “Hymn  to  Evansville.”  It  has  but  one  stanza.  The 
music  is  familiar  to  any  person  who  has  ever  been  a  student 
since  1926,  even  though  the  words  may  not  be.  The  words: 

School  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old, 

Our  Alma  Mater  we  revere; 

We  give  thee  loyalty  untold, 

We  love  thee  more  and  more  each  year; 

And  when  sweet  memories  of  thee  return 
Of  lessons  learned,  of  friendships  made, 

Thy  spirit  in  our  hearts  doth  burn; 

We  face  the  future  unafraid. 

The  hymn  has  all  the  elements  of  a  great  college  song,  both 
as  to  words  and  music,  and  has  become  so  solidly  identified 
with  the  school  over  the  past  forty-five  years  that  it  seems  likely 
to  be  the  official  song  for  many  years  to  come. 

Four  other  songs  were  given  honorable  mention  by  the 
judges,  and  were  published  along  with  the  first  and  second  place 
winners.  Of  them  only  one  has  been  heard  on  campus  probably 
in  forty  years.  It  is  the  “Hail  to  Evansville”  fight  song,  the 
official  “pep”  song,  although  it  too  is  heard  less  frequently,  as 
students,  though  they  are  loyal  and  enthusiastic,  seem  to  have  a 
less  personal,  or  perhaps  more  sophisticated,  feeling  toward 
their  school.  This  is  the  song  which  begins,  “Evansville,  all  hail 
to  thee,  true  and  loyal  we  will  be.”  The  words  were  written  by 
Emilie  Thuman,  now  Emilie  Thuman  Heberer,  and  the  words 
were  by  Mary  Louise  Mueller. 

A  few  copies  of  the  1926  song  books  probably  are  still  in 
existence.  The  College  archives  department  has  one  copy. 
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THE  “PARKER  CASE” 

Evansville  College  flashed  briefly  on  the  national  scene  in 
April,  1948,  when  President  Hale  summarily  dismissed  a  young 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  for  “political 
activity  on  and  off  the  campus”  and  again  a  few  months  later 
when  the  American  Association  of  College  and  University 
Professors  placed  the  College  on  its  censured  list  for  an  alleged 
violation  of  academic  freedom. 

As  a  part  of  the  expansion  of  the  faculty  to  meet  the  great 
increase  in  enrollment  caused  by  returning  veterans,  George  F. 
Parker  was  engaged  in  1946  to  teach  courses  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  He  was  graduated  from  Boston  University  in  1940  and 
received  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  from  Yale  University  in 
1943.  He  remained  at  Yale  until  1946  to  study  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  and  was  warmly  recommended  by  Professor  Clarence 
Shedd  of  Yale,  who  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  President 
Hale. 

Parker’s  first  year  was  uneventful,  and  he  was  continued  in 
his  position  for  1947-48.  In  1948,  a  presidential  election  year, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  secretary  of  agriculture  in  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  cabinet  and  Roosevelt’s  vice  president  from  1941  to  1945, 
was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  Progressive  Party.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  Wallace  had  Communist  support,  and  his 
failure  to  renounce  this  support  caused  many  observers  to 
believe  that  Wallace  had  naively  let  himself  be  captured  by  the 
Communists.  As  this  was  a  time  when  antagonism  toward  Russia 
was  intense  and  the  “cold  war”  was  uncomfortably  warm, 
Wallace  was  held  in  contempt  by  many  Americans,  especially 
those  in  veterans’  organizations  and  other  patriotic  bodies. 

It  was  in  this  supercharged  atmosphere  that  George  Parker 
in  the  early  spring  of  1948  accepted  the  chairmanship  of 
Vanderburgh  County  Citizens  for  Wallace.  On  April  6  Wallace 
spoke  at  a  rally  in  the  Evansville  Coliseum,  a  meeting  at  which 
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Parker  presided.  A  mob  of  1500  protestors  attempted  to  break 
up  the  meeting,  and  Parker’s  connection  with  the  affair  was 
fully  reported  by  press  and  radio.  On  April  8  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  concurred  with  President 
Hale’s  recommendation  that  Parker  be  dismissed  because  “he 
had  failed  to  show  good  judgment,  and  because  his  actions  had 
seriously  jeopardized  the  College,  indicating  that  his  usefulness 
to  the  College  was  at  an  end.”  The  president  charged  that  Parker 
had  used  class  periods  for  partisan  political  discussion  and  had 
distributed  Wallace  literature  to  his  students.  Student  testimony 
on  this  point  was  conflicting,  the  students  apparently  “taking 
sides,”  depending  on  how  they  felt  about  the  Wallace  candi¬ 
dacy,  their  feelings  toward  Professor  Parker  and  the  College  and 
their  leanings  toward  liberalism  or  conservatism.  On  the 
following  day  President  Hale  asked  Parker  to  resign,  and  when 
Parker  refused,  he  was  dismissed.  Mr.  Parker  appealed  to  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors,  which  in  May 
sent  Dr.  George  Pope  Shannon,  associate  secretary  of  the 
AAUP,  and  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Deibler  of  the  faculty  of  Indiana 
University,  to  investigate.  After  extensive  interviews  and  a 
protracted  meeting  with  the  executive  committee  and  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  College,  the  AAUP  committee 
reported  that  Parker’s  dismissal  was  a  clear  violation  of 
academic  freedom.  A  few  months  later  the  College  was  officially 
placed  on  the  Association’s  censured  list. 

In  condemning  the  College  officials,  the  Association  scarcely 
mentioned  the  undeniable  fact  that  in  violation  of  its  statement 
on  academic  freedom,  adopted  by  the  trustees  in  1946,  the 
College  had  failed  to  provide  a  hearing  at  which  Parker  could 
have  defended  himself.  The  Association  chose  instead  by 
innuendo  and  circumstantial  evidence  to  charge  that  the  College 
had  bowed  to  community  pressure  for  Parker’s  dismissal  instead 
of  defending  his  right  as  a  citizen  to  participate  in  political 
activity.  In  effect,  it  charged  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the 
College  with  cowardice  in  failing  to  support  a  faculty  member  in 
exercising  his  rights,  and  with  sacrificing  him  to  satisfy  a  mob 
which  was  demanding  his  dismissal. 

President  Hale  and  the  trustees  issued  statements  defending 
their  action  in  removing  a  man  who,  they  said,  had  brought 
condemnation  on  himself  and  on  the  College  by  associating 
himself  with  a  party  which  had  been  infiltrated  by  Communists. 
But  the  College  was  clearly  at  fault  in  not  allowing  Parker  a 
hearing,  and  this  failure  alone  would  have  provided  sufficient 
grounds  for  demanding  his  reinstatement,  and  failing  in  this,  for 
censuring  the  College.  To  many  on  the  College  staff  it  seemed 
that  the  AAUP  was  determined  to  castigate  the  College  by 
charging  that  its  trustees  and  officers  had  spinelessly  grovelled 
before  the  conservative  elements  in  the  community.  That  in  the 
investigation  the  Association  had  acted  as  prosecutor,  judge  and 
jury  and  that  there  was  no  provision  for  an  impartial  tribunal 
seemed  to  them  inconsistent  with  the  Association’s  claim  that 
the  College  had  made  an  arbitrary  and  undemocratic  decision. 
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Whether  the  College  was  harmed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  was 
harshly  criticized  by  liberal  newspapers  and  magazines  and  by 
some  of  its  alumni,  but  no  faculty  members  were  lost  because  of 
the  censure.  Parker  himself  was  treated  generously  by  the 
College,  receiving  salary  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  as  well  as 
for  the  following  year,  for  which  he  had  received  appointment 
before  the  trouble  began.  If  there  was  any  stigma  attached  to 
being  “fired,”  it  was  eased  by  the  AAUP  censure,  and  a  full 
year’s  additional  salary  may  have  been  a  salve  for  hurt  feelings. 

As  explained  by  the  Association,  the  censure  was  not  on  the 
College  itself,  but  rather  on  its  administrative  officers  and 
trustees.  With  the  resignation  of  President  Hale  and  the  coming 
of  President  Hyde,  the  Association  responded  favorably  to  a 
request  for  the  removal  of  Evansville  College  from  its  “black¬ 
list,”  and  in  April,  1956,  the  College  was  again  in  good  standing 
with  the  “professors’  union.”  In  1969-70,  Professor  Parker  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Berea  College  in  Kentucky. 

ADMISSION  OF  NEGROES 

Students,  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  last  thirty  years,  as  well 
as  the  community  generally,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  University  of  Evansville  did  not 
admit  Negroes.  It  was  in  fact  not  until  1934,  fifteen  years  after 
the  beginning,  that  the  first  Negro  was  admitted.  But  there 
never  had  been  in  the  charter  or  in  the  actions  of  the  board  of 
trustees  any  bar  to  their  admission.  Why,  then,  were  they  not 
admitted? 

For  the  answer  we  must  go  back  forty  years  to  the 
Evansville  of  1930.  A  paragraph  from  a  letter  of  President 
Harper  to  a  Methodist  minister  describes  the  situation: 

Evansville  College  has  never  enacted  a  “Negro 
exclusion  act”  and  I  think  we  shall  never  do  so.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  simply  that  Evansville 
College  is  located  in  a  city  where  the  so-called 
“Southern  policy”  of  dealing  with  Negroes  obtains 
in  every  walk  and  phase  of  life;  schools  for  Negroes 
are  entirely  separate,  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  A  separate  YMCA  for  Negroes  is 
conducted,  a  separate  library,  and  special  seating  is 
provided  in  all  theaters  and  public  assemblies.  Of 
course,  the  churches  are  entirely  separate. 


(Negro)  and  a  second  group  from  the  Indiana  Conference.  In 
addition  to  the  generalization  that  racial  discrimination  was 
unchristian  and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  they  pointed  out  that  Evansville  College  was  the 
only  Methodist  college  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line 
which  Negroes  did  not  attend,  and  that  every  other  college  in 
Indiana  had  Negro  students.  It  was  also  shown  that  there  was  no 
segregation  in  street  cars  and  buses,  that  Negroes  and  whites 
played  together  in  recreational  baseball  leagues,  and  that  Negro 
teachers  were  free  to  attend  Indiana  University  extension 
courses  in  Evansville. 

It  is  clear  from  President  Harper’s  letters  and  reports  that  he 
was  fearful  of  the  loss  of  local  support  if  the  College  altered  its 
policy.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  he  was  supporting  a  policy 
which  he  abhorred  and  which  affronted  his  conscience.  The 
trustees  had  not  been  very  helpful,  for  several  of  them  were 
opposed  to  any  change.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  issue,  but  no  recommendation  was  ever  agreed  upon.  Finally 
in  August,  1934,  after  more  than  three  years  of  frustration  and 
mental  turmoil,  President  Harper  was  ready  to  act.  As  he  had 
done  earlier  in  connection  with  the  debate  over  dancing,  he 
asked  the  trustees  to  place  the  matter  in  his  hands,  thus 
releasing  them  from  blame  if  things  went  badly.  It  was  his  plan, 
he  said,  to  admit  one,  two,  or  three  qualified  Negroes  that  fall, 
but  without  publicity.  But  he  did  not  plan  this  action  as  an 
experiment,  for  he  said,  “I  am  sure  that  once  having  taken  this 
step,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  retreat.” 

His  final  paragraph  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  how 
critical  such  a  decision  was  in  1934.  To  the  trustees  he  said: 

I  submit  this  proposal  with  the  utmost  concern, 
because  I  know  the  passions  which  may  be  aroused 
and  how  violent  are  the  emotions  that  may  be 
stirred  in  the  breasts  of  men  and  women  whose 
services  to  the  College  and  on  this  [executive] 
committee  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  contin¬ 
uing  life  and  welfare  of  this  institution.  I  pray  God 
that  everyone  who  knows  of  this  problem  and  of 
the  proposal  I  now  make  to  you  can  at  least  accord 
me  the  hand  of  fellowship,  which  is  extended  to 
those  who  .  .  .  are  endeavoring  with  all  their 
power  to  use  their  best  judgment  in  a  difficult 
situation. 


The  problem  was  a  difficult  one  for  President  Harper.  As  he 
stated  on  many  occasions,  he  personally  had  no  objection  to 
their  admission  and  was  in  fact  very  much  in  favor  of  it.  He  had 
attended  school  and  college  with  Negro  students  and  had 
worked  with  Negro  pastors  and  churches  in  many  instances. 

In  another  letter,  he  wrote  in  1933: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  them  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  member 
of  the  faculty  who  would  raise  any  serious  objec¬ 
tions,  but  it  simply  is  not  practically  possible. 

The  pressure  on  President  Harper  came  mainly  from  a  group 
of  Methodist  ministers  of  the  Evansville-Louisville  District 


Implementing  his  plan,  President  Harper,  with  the  aid  of 
Principal  William  Best  of  Lincoln  (negro)  High  School,  chose 
one  student  and  invited  her  to  apply  for  admission.  She  did  so 
and  was  accepted.  When  she  enrolled  there  was  no  complaint 
from  the  students  nor,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  any  complaint 
in  the  community.  Certainly  President  Harper  must  have 
wondered  why  he  had  agonized  over  the  problem  for  three 
years.  But  much  of  the  success  of  the  new  policy  was  due  to  his 
skillful  management.  There  was  no  public  announcement  and 
nothing  was  said  to  the  students.  As  is  often  the  case,  the 
students  were  much  more  willing  to  accept  a  change  than  were 
their  elders. 
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Skirts  were  down  this  year,  about  1935. 


It  was  another  fifteen  years  before  the  Evansville  public 
school  system  began  its  integration  of  the  schools.  In  1949  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  as  well  as  the  first  year  of  high 
school  were  integrated  and  the  process  continued  at  the  rate  of 
one  grade  per  year  until  it  was  completed  in  1956. 

The  first  Negro  student  to  be  admitted  to  the  College  was 
Zerah  Priestley.  She  was  graduated  in  1938  and  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  Lincoln  High  School,  the  school  from  which  she 
was  graduated,  and  later  a  teacher  in  Central  High  School. 

Miss  Priestley’s  admission  opened  the  door,  and  other  Negro 
students  followed,  although,  because  of  the  limited  means  of 
most  Negro  families,  their  numbers  were  never  large.  A  goodly 
number  were  among  the  veterans,  beginning  in  1946.  How  many 
Negro  students  or  graduates  there  have  been  no  one  knows 
because  the  College  made  a  point  of  not  keeping  a  separate 
count  of  Negro  enrollment  so  that  it  could  not  properly  be 
accused  of  setting  a  quota.  It  seemed  a  bit  ironic  that  later,  in 
the  decade  of  the  sixties,  the  federal  government  required  the 
College  to  keep  such  a  record  to  be  sure  that  no  federal  funds 
for  loans  or  other  student  aid  would  go  to  a  segregated  school. 

One  record  of  Negro  students  attending,  which  was  made  in 
1949  for  a  now  unknown  purpose,  shows  thirty-nine.  At  this 
time  the  College  enrollment  was  about  1500.  In  the  fall  of  1969 
of  an  enrollment  of  about  5000  (day  and  evening),  there  were 
76  Negro  students— less  than  two  per  cent.  In  1969-70  there 
were  twenty-two  freshmen,  eight  sophomores,  six  juniors,  four 
seniors,  and  six  unclassified.  Twenty-four  were  enrolled  in 
evening  classes  and  six  were  candidates  for  Master’s  degrees. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  as  a  part  of  the  nation-wide  attempt  of 
colleges  to  help  disadvantaged  Negro  youth,  the  University  of 
Evansville  admitted  seven  Negro  students  who  did  not  meet  the 
University’s  admission  requirements  but  who  seemed  to  be 
persons  who  with  special  attention  could  benefit  from  college 
attendance.  Each  was  granted  a  full  scholarship,  including 
housing  and  meals  if  he  wished  to  live  on  the  campus.  All  seven 
completed  the  year,  but  because  of  grades  or  personal  problems 


or  both,  only  two  returned  in  1969  and  by  the  spring  of  1970 
only  one  remained. 

1854  CENTENNIAL  1954 

In  the  spring  of  1953  President  Hale  set  in  motion  plans  for 
observing  the  College’s  one  hundredth  year.  Events  were 
planned  for  the  entire  year,  beginning  with  a  centennial 
convocation  in  September,  1953,  and  ending  with  a  reunion  and 
convocation  on  the  old  campus  at  Moores  Hill  on  June  5,  1954, 
followed  by  the  centennial  baccalaureate  on  Sunday,  June  6  and 
commencement  on  June  7. 

The  centennial  observance  placed  an  emphasis  on  the 
Moores  Hill  phase  of  the  College’s  history,  whereas  previous 
anniversaries  had  related  mainly  to  Evansville.  In  1944  a  large 
civic  banquet  had  noted  the  College’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary, 
dating  from  its  opening  in  Evansville  in  1919.  The  several 
milestones  which  the  College  celebrated  probably  were  confus¬ 
ing  to  the  public.  A  news  story  used  during  the  Evansville  period 
pointed  out  that  nearly  any  year  could  be  an  anniversary  of 
some  historical  event  in  the  life  of  the  school.  A  good  excuse 
could  be  made  for  using  the  date  of  May  3,  for  on  this  date  in 
1917  the  establishment  of  the  College  was  assured  by  the 
successful  raising  of  half  a  million  dollars.  In  fact,  a  large  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Coliseum  ten  years  later  on  May  3, 
1927,  and  President  Hughes  urged  that  there  be  an  observance 
on  May  3  each  year.  Another  convenient  date  was  February  17 
on  which  day  in  1919  Evansville  College  legally  came  into  being 
with  the  approval  of  the  charter  by  Governor  James  P. 
Goodrich.  September  16  was  another  convenient  date  to 
celebrate,  noting  the  day  in  1919  when  the  College  opened  in 
Evansville.  And  of  course  there  were  historically  interesting 
dates  of  the  Moores  Hill  days.  There  was  December  20,  1853, 
which  marked  the  meeting  at  which  the  decision  was  made  to 
start  a  college.  There  was  also  February  10,  1854,  when  Moores 
Hill  Male  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  became  a  legal  entity 
as  its  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  finally  the  opening  of  the  school  there  on  September 
9,  1856. 

In  June,  1953,  the  trustees  set  aside  $10,000  for  the  costs  of 
the  centennial  observance.  A  wide  range  of  events  was  held 
during  the  year,  including  an  artist  and  lecture  series  and  a 
centennial  vesper  series.  There  were  television  and  radio 
programs,  newspaper  stories,  luncheon  club  programs  and  the 
publication  of  a  centennial  calender.  During  the  year  Moores 
Hill  College,  an  Intimate  History,  written  by  Dr.  John  W. 
Winkley  of  the  class  of  1905,  was  published. 

The  two  big  public  events  of  the  year  were  the  centennial 
banquet  held  on  the  night  of  January  11,  1954“^  and  the 
convocation  on  the  Moores  Hill  campus  on  June  5.  President 
Herman  B.  Wells  of  Indiana  University  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Evansville  banquet.  Greetings  and  congratulations  were 
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given  by  Mayor  H.  0.  Roberts  for  the  city;  by  Sidney 
Butterfield  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Patrick 
for  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church;  by 
Bernard  Connolly  for  the  student  body;  by  Dean  Wahnita 
DeLong  for  the  faculty;  by  Stanley  G.  Cubbison  for  the  Alumni 
Association;  by  Dr.  John  W.  Winkley  for  the  Moores  Hill 
alumni;  and  by  Dr.  Alfred  F.  Hughes,  president  from  1916  to 
1927.  Greetings  were  read  from  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  U.S.  senators  and  representatives,  presidents  of  colleges 
and  of  national  educational  organizations,  and  many  others. 

Another  interesting  event  was  the  all-sports  dinner  on  April 
3,  attended  by  John  M.  Harmon,  coach  from  1923  to  1930,  the 
College’s  first  full-time  coach.  There  was  a  review  of  sports  at 
Moores  Hill  College,  followed  by  three-minute  talks  by  seven¬ 
teen  Evansville  alumni  athletes.  Toastmaster.  Dan  Seism,  a 
member  of  Evansville’s  second  football  team  in  1924  and  sports 
editor  of  The  Evansville  Courier ,  with  the  aid  of  a  timer  and  a 
gavel  conducted  the  long  program  with  dispatch  until  he  came 
to  the  last  speaker.  She  was  Mary  Flo  (Siegel)  Niednagle,  who 
announced  in  advance  that  as  the  only  woman  speaker  of  the 
seventeen  she  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  the  three-minute 
rule.  She  made  good  her  threat  despite  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
pounding  of  the  gavel  and  other  attempts  of  the  chairman  to 
end  her  oratory— to  the  amusement  and  delight  of  the  audience. 
At  this  dinner  the  first  Slyker  all-sports  award  was  announced, 
the  recipient  being  Robert  Martin.  The  award  honors  the 
memory  of  William  V.  Slyker,  coach  of  all  sports  from  1930  to 
1943. 

The  convocation  at  Moores  Hill  was  of  special  significance 
to  the  two  hundred  or  more  alumni  and  former  students  who 
gathered  there,  but  residents  of  the  village  showed  little  interest. 
Thirty-seven  years  had  passed  since  the  last  college  student  had 
departed.  For  the  same  number  of  years  the  one  remaining 
building— Carnegie  Hall— had  been  used  as  a  high  school.  Many 
of  the  families  to  whom  Moores  Hill  College  was  the  center  of 
their  lives  had  died  out  or  moved  away.  But  to  the  alumni  the 
old  campus  was  sacred  ground,  and  in  their  mind’s  eye  it  was 
peopled  that  day  with  the  happy  students  and  revered  teachers 
of  other  years,  many  of  whom  existed  only  as  hallowed 
memories. 

It  was  a  day  to  honor  Moores  Hill  alumni,  and  as  a  feature 
of  the  convocation  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  nine 
graduates  of  the  old  school.  They  were: 

Elizabeth  Brooks  ’14,  Doctor  of  Humanities 

William  E.  Cissna  ’10,  Doctor  of  Divinity 

Richard  O.  Ficken  ’06,  Doctor  of  Divinity 

Edith  M.  Hester  ’16,  Doctor  of  Science  in  Education 

Joseph  L.  Hyatt  ’17,  Doctor  of  Science 

Lester  B.  Rogers  ’99,  Doctor  of  Science  in  Education 

Oliver  A.  Smith  ’15,  Doctor  of  Science 

Roy  Sturm  ’13  to  ’16,  Doctor  of  Laws 

John  W.  Winkley  ’05,  Doctor  of  Divinity 

Dr.  Roy  Sturm  gave  the  convocation  address,  “The  Spirit  of 
Moores  Hill  Lives  On,”  in  which  he  reviewed  the  contribution  of 


Moores  Hill  College  to  its  students  and  through  them  to  the 
professions  of  teaching,  the  ministry,  medicine,  law,  and 
business.  “Evansville  College,”  he  said,  “carries  on  in  the  spirit 
of  Moores  Hill  and  already  has  graduated  hundreds  who  are 
making  their  mark  in  these  and  other  fields.”  His  words  were 
pleasing  to  the  older  alumni,  who  had  feared  that  Evansville 
College  in  its  new  setting  might  forget  the  place  of  religious  and 
moral  training  as  the  essential  part  of  an  education. 

The  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the  dedication  of  a  large 
stone  and  bronze  tablet  carrying  the  following  inscription. 

1854  1954 

ON  THIS  GROUND  STOOD 
MOORES  HILL  COLLEGE 

FOUNDED  JANUARY  10,  1854 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  WAS 
VESTED  IN  A  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  APPOINTED 
BY  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  METHODIST 
CHURCH.  FOLLOWING  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
MOORE  HALL  IN  1915,  THE  COLLEGE  WAS 
REMOVED  TO  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA.  THE 
COMBINED  HISTORIES  OF  MOORES  HILL  — 
EVANSVILLE  COLLEGE  FROM  1854  TO  1954 
MARK  A  CENTURY  OF  CULTURAL,  RELIGIOUS 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

DEDICATED  JUNE  5,  1954  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 
CENTENNIAL  CONVOCATION-REUNION 

Mrs.  Harry  Andrews  King,  wife  of  the  president  of  Moores 
Hill  College  from  1909  to  1915,  unveiled  the  tablet  and  spoke 
of  her  husband’s  six-year  presidency.  A  service  of  dedication 
was  led  by  President  Hale.  The  College  choir  and  the  band 
participated  in  the  day’s  events. 

Baccalaureate  and  commencement  provided  a  fitting  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  centennial  year,  with  Bishop  Richard  C.  Raines 
preaching  the  sermon  and  former  President  Earl  E.  Harper  giving 
the  commencement  address.  President  Hale’s  final  act  as 
president  before  leaving  the  following  day  for  his  assignment  as 
the  U.S.  economic  aid  administrator  in  Israel  was  to  confer 
degrees  upon  173  students,  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
were  graduated  by  Moores  Hill  College  in  the  first  34  years. 

STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  LANDS 

Both  Evansville  and  Moores  Hill  admitted  foreign  students. 
There  is  no  accurate  record  of  the  foreign  students  at  Moores 
Hill  College,  but  the  best  known  was  Masih  Charan  Singh  from 
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First  fraternity  house  on  the  campus,  Acacia,  1949. 

India,  who  was  graduated  in  1914.  His  son,  Hero,  attended 
Evansville  College  in  1951,  almost  forty  years  after  his  father 
entered  Moores  Hill.  Both  men  were  ministers  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  India,  the  father  serving  several  years  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Lucknow  district. 

In  1920  the  Y.W.C.A.  helped  to  bring  an  Armenian  girl  to 
Evansville  College.  Her  name  was  Arshaluis  Kalemkiarian,  and 
she  was  graduated  in  1923. 

No  Yong  Park,  a  Korean  student,  attended  from  1922  to 
1924.  In  Korea  he  had  been  a  fugitive  from  Japanese  oppression 
as  the  editor  of  a  liberal  magazine.  After  escaping  from  Korea  he 
lived  for  a  time  in  France  and  then  came  to  the  United  States. 
After  leaving  Evansville  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  after  receiving  the  Master’s  degree  and  the  Ph.D. 
from  Harvard  University  he  became  a  college  teacher.  He  also 
lectured  widely  throughout  the  United  States,  becoming  known 
because  of  his  humor  as  the  Oriental  Mark  Twain.  Park  is  the 
author  of  several  books  including  Retreat  of  the  West,  White 
Man ’s  Peace  and  Chinaman ’s  Chance. 

In  1923  the  College  announced  free  tuition  for  foreign 
students  and  by  1924-25  three  foreign  students  were  attending. 
The  news  of  the  program  spread  very  quickly  and  students  from 
many  foreign  countries  made  preparations  to  attend  Evansville, 
assuming  that  free  tuition  covered  all  college  expenses.  Students 
came  expecting  to  find  a  free  education  awaiting  them.  The 
College  assisted  them  by  providing  loans  and  employment.  In 
1926  the  board  rescinded  the  resolution,  but  indigent  foreign 
students  continued  to  appear. 

There  are  no  collected  records  of  foreign  students  at 
Evansville  between  1926  and  1943,  but  they  were  few  in 
number.  Beginning  in  1943,  under  the  direction  of  President 
Lincoln  B.  Hale,  a  new  program  for  foreign  students  began,  with 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  providing  funds  for  room  and 
board  and  the  College  giving  scholarships.  In  the  beginning  the 
program  was  mainly  for  Latin  American  students,  but  it  later 
expanded  to  include  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Eventually  the  Junior  Chamber  support  was  ended  but  the 
College  continued  giving  scholarships.  By  this  time  the  Institute 


for  International  Education  was  screening  the  students.  In 
1952-53  there  were  nineteen  foreign  students  on  campus  from 
Israel,  Lithuania,  Germany,  South  America,  and  the  Oriental 
countries. 

More  than  75  students  from  other  countries  have  attended 
Evansville  College  since  1953.  Many  have  had  successful  careers 
either  in  America  or  in  their  own  countries.  Among  them  are 
the  following: 

Rahmi  Soyugenc  ’59,  Who’s  Who  in  the  Midwest;  consulting 
engineer  associated  with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health;  Health 
Research  Foundation;  Reynolds  Metal  Company,  Chicago  Air 
Pollution  Research;  treasurer  and  director  of  Evansville  Metal 
Products. 

Dr.  Hyunyong  Kim  ’60,  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Bertold  Faulhaber  ’53,  director,  Division  of  Economic 
Research,  Licensed  Beverage  Industries;  assistant  professor  of 
finance  and  management,  Pace  College;  Ph.D.  in  economics  at 
University  of  Innsbruck;  author  of  several  articles  and  a  book  on 
economics;  Who’s  Who  in  the  East. 

Wolfgang  Barth  ’54,  executive  vice  president  in  charge  of 
home  and  industrial  sales  for  Interorganizational  Germany 
Company,  Advising,  Inc.,  in  Elmshorn,  Germany;  assistant  to 
State  Department  of  Agricultural  Affairs;  lecturer  at  Universities 
of  Cologne  and  Berlin. 

Ortwin  Kullman  ’52,  director  of  J.J.  Marx;  B.F.T.  in  1953 
from  American  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  in  Phoenix,  Arizona; 
managing  director  of  family  firm,  Metallwarenfabrik  Fritz 
Bracht  K.G.,  Germany. 

Akiva  Goffer  ’54,  from  Israel,  associated  with  Chandris 
Cruises,  Inc.;  shipping  consultant  for  ZIM  Navigation  Company, 
operator  of  vessels  out  of  Miami  for  Swiss  and  Italian  steamship 
lines. 

Wilfred  Hung  ’64,  research  assistant  at  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Plasma  Dynamics  Lab;  candidate  for  Ph.D.  at 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Although  the  Evening  College  (renamed  in  1961  the 
Community  College  and  in  1968  the  University  Evening 
College)  was  not  formally  established  as  a  separate  division  of 
the  College  until  1940,  its  history  goes  back  to  1919.  Eight 
adult  classes,  known  as  community  courses,  met  in  the  late 
afternoon;  literature,  taught  by  Dr.  George  B.  Franklin,  head  of 
the  English  department,  was  the  most  popular  with  187 
enrollments.  Other  courses  were  astronomy,  Bible,  French, 
government,  home  economics,  psychology  and  oral  English, 
with  enrollments  for  the  eight  classes  totaling  289.  In  the 
second  year  five  courses  drew  245  persons,  with  literature  still 
the  favorite  and  economics  second.  In  1921-22  only  the 
literature  survived,  and  by  1922-23  a  new  classification  of 
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extension  students  appeared  with  167  attending,  and  in  1923-24 
there  were  281  extension  students.  The  term  extension  students 
indicates  the  move  away  from  general  courses  to  courses 
primarily  for  teachers.  With  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
1924,  the  era  of  community  courses  ended,  but  through  all  the 
years  until  1940  extension  classes  continued. 

The  Evening  College  therefore  was  not  a  creation  de  novo 
but  an  evolution.  In  1940  a  new  administrative  unit  was  created 
with  its  own  offices  and  staff,  and  courses  offered  were 
increased,  126  being  listed  in  28  subjects.  A  separate  Evening 
College  bulletin  was  widely  distributed,  and  newspaper  articles 
and  radio  programs  spread  the  word.  Leading  business  men, 
industrialists,  educators  and  bankers  added  their  endorsements. 
Certificate  courses  covering  the  equivalent  of  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  of  work  were  announced  in  engineering  and  in 
business,  and  courses  for  teachers  were  increased.  Extension 
classes  had  met  downtown,  usually  at  Central  High  School,  but 
Evening  College  was  a  campus  operation  with  the  laboratories 
and  the  library  as  well  as  classrooms  available. 

Evening  classes,  President  Hale  said,  were  for  adults  who  felt 
the  need  for  intellectual  stimulation,  for  workers  in  factory, 
office  or  store  who  wished  to  qualify  for  advancement,  for 
students  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  regular  day  classes, 
and  for  students  who  had  withdrawn  from  college. 

From  the  beginning  the  evening  school  was  a  satisfying 
success.  The  first  enrollment  was  851,  this  at  a  time  when  the 
full  time  day  enrollment  was  527.  An  analysis  of  the  first 
quarter  shows  approximately  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women.  Students’  ages  were  from  16  to  65  years  and  the 
average  age  was  31  years;  179  occupations  were  represented, 
with  1 15  teachers,  21  clerks  and  18  secretaries  leading.  Students 
represented  164  employers.  Except  for  teachers,  employees  of 
Sunbeam  Electric  Company,  Servel,  Inc.,  Mead  Johnson  and 
Company,  and  Interstate  Finance  provided  the  largest  number 
of  students. 

Attendance  dropped  materially  during  World  War  II  because 
of  the  tuition-free  courses  for  war  workers,  because  of  the  draft, 
and  because  overtime  work  left  many  persons  with  little  time  or 
energy  for  evening  classes.  Enrollment  dropped  to  295  in  the 
spring  of  1944,  but  rebounded  to  604  that  fall  and  continued  to 
increase,  first  reaching  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1000  in 
1949.  Enrollment  dropped  slightly  during  the  Korean  War,  but 
after  1956  was  never  below  1000,  increasing  steadily  to  2310  in 
the  fall  of  1971.  According  to  the  University  Evening  College 
brochure  for  1969-1970,  there  have  been  more  than  80,000 
enrollments  since  1940. 

At  first,  attempts  were  made  to  develop  extra-curricular 
activities,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  lack  of  common 
interests  and  of  cohesion  such  as  exists  among  day  college 
students  made  such  efforts  ineffective.  At  least  one  Evening 
College  dance  was  held,  there  were  a  few  convocations,  and  a 
duplicated  Evening  College  newspaper  lived  through  a  few 


A  part  of  the  Crescent  staff,  1926-27.  Left  to  right  -  Katherine  Lieb 
Stephenson,  Marion  L.  Huck,  Helena  Weil  (editor),  Rosemary  Doyle,  Paul 
E.  Gregg. 


issues.  Although  class  work  was  the  equivalent  of  day  classes 
and  taught  in  large  part  by  regular  college  staff,  Evening  College 
students  did  not  constitute  a  normal  student  body. 

A  majority  were  enrolled  in  classes  of  a  vocational  nature, 
but  general  cultural  courses  were  not  neglected.  In  the  fall  of 
1942  there  were  classes  in  art,  music,  philosophy,  logic,  religion, 
Spanish,  German,  English  literature  and  public  speaking.  That 
such  courses  continue  to  draw  students  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  all  these  courses,  plus  many  others  of  a  cultural  nature, 
were  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1970. 

In  1953  the  Evansville  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking,  an  educational  program  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  moved  its  previously  independent  program  into  the 
Evening  College. 

Through  the  years  the  certificate  programs,  which  offer 
primarily  technical  and  vocational  subjects  without  benefit  of 
general  liberal  arts  subjects,  have  gradually  given  way  to 
two-year  Associate  degree  programs  now  offered  in  eleven 
fields. 

In  December,  1943,  Conrad  Short  received  the  first  certifi¬ 
cate  for  the  completion  of  a  sequence  of  courses,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1947  Mary  Lou  Kiefer  was  recognized  for  having 
attended  the  Evening  College  every  semester  since  the  opening 
in  1940.  The  honor  of  being  the  first  student  to  receive  a  degree 
for  work  done  exclusively  in  the  Evening  College  went  to  Price 
A.  Phillips,  who  was  graduated  in  June,  1948,  receiving  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

For  three  years  President  Hale  retained  the  title  of  director, 
surrendering  it  in  1943  to  Dean  Long,  who,  as  assistant  director, 
had  been  the  active  director  since  1941.  On  becoming  director 
of  adult  education  in  1946  (and  later  vice  president),  he  was 
followed  by  Ernest  D.  Phelps  in  1946,  by  Lee  Eggert  in  1947, 
and  by  Harold  See  in  1948. 

During  the  period  of  repeated  change  in  leadership,  Profes¬ 
sor  Long  was  the  stabilizing  factor.  Then  in  November,  1948, 
there  came  to  the  Evening  College  a  young  man  whose  tenure 
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was  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all  those  who  served  before  him. 
Marvin  Hartig  was  graduated  from  Evansville  College  in  June, 
1948.  In  November  he  was  appointed  assistant  director,  in  1953 
director,  and  in  1967  dean.  In  the  twenty-three  years  since  his 
first  appointment,  he  has  brought  continuity  to  the  work  of  the 
evening  division  and  has  developed  a  progressive  program  with  a 
broad  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  evening  students.  He  has 
also  administered  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study,  through 
which  Master’s  degree  programs  have  been  provided  by  Indiana 
and  Purdue  Universities.  When  an  Evansville  College  Master’s 
degree  program  in  education  was  begun  in  1965,  registration 
and  counseling  of  these  students  were  assigned  to  the  evening 
division,  since,  except  in  the  summer,  all  classes  met  at  night. 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  when  the  M.B.A.  program 
was  started  in  1968.  In  1970-71  nearly  2500  persons  were 
receiving  instruction  under  the  several  programs  administered  by 
the  University  Evening  College. 

When  the  program  of  evening  education  assumed  the  name 
of  the  Community  College  in  1961,  the  catalog  explained  its 
objectives  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  Community  College  name  carries  with  it  a 
broad  philosophical  base  on  which  to  program  adult 
needs  in  higher  education— programming  intended 
to  help  if  you: 

Wish  to  earn  credits  leading  to  a  degree  or  a 
certificate. 

Wish  to  secure  specialized  training  in  order  to 
improve  your  occupational  competence  or  to  pre¬ 
pare  you  for  new  vocational  or  professional  fields, 
but  with  no  desire  to  secure  a  degree. 

Wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  College  in  order  to  develop  yourself 
for  more  satisfying  personal  living  in  contemporary 
democratic  society. 

The  trend  toward  students  taking  Evening  College  courses 
for  credit,  as  opposed  to  being  non-credit  students  or  auditors, 
has  been  gradual  but  steady.  By  1962  the  director  was  able  to 
say:  “The  Community  College  program  offers  regular  college 
credit  for  about  95  per  cent  of  the  courses,  and  it  is  possible  to 
meet  all  degree  requirements  in  several  areas.  About  a  third  of 


A  radio  play  being  braoadcast  from  the  auditorium  stage  about  1943. 


the  program  is  in  the  area  of  business  and  economics.  Evansville 
College  strives  to  maintain  valid  standards  in  its  .  .  .  evening 
programs  and  this  is  facilitated  by  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
Community  College  instruction  coming  from  the  full-time  day 
staff.”  A  recent  survey  revealed  that  57  per  cent  of  the  students 
were  working  toward  a  degree  and  only  four  per  cent  were 
planning  to  complete  the  requirements  for  a  certificate  in 
specialized  fields. 

By  1969,  69  persons  had  received  degrees  from  Evansville 
College  who  had  taken  all  of  their  work  in  the  evening  division. 
There  were  also  444  graduates  who  had  done  one-half  or  more 
of  their  work  at  night. 

The  continued  success  of  the  evening  program  is  due  in  part 
to  a  change  in  the  public’s  attitude  toward  adult  education 
which  has  developed  in  the  past  quarter  century.  A  paragraph 
from  Adult  Education:  A  New  Imperative  for  our  Times ,  the 
report  of  the  commission  of  the  professors  of  adult  education, 
dramatizes  the  continuing  need  for  formal  education  after  the 
days  of  youth  education  are  over: 

Now  a  new  note  is  appearing  in  the  American 
educational  thought:  adults  must  continue  to  learn; 
learning,  like  breathing,  is  a  requirement  of  living. 

The  assumption  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  process  is 
based  on  a  new  fact  of  life:  the  accelerating  pace  of 
social  change.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  the  time  span  of  drastic  cultural  change 
has  been  telescoped  into  less  than  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual.  The  current  generation  of  mature  adults 
now  represents  the  first  generation  faced  with 
managing  a  culture  different  in  kind  than  the  one 
originally  transmitted  to  them.  The  consequence  of 
this  new  fact  of  life  is  such  that  the  well-educated 
youth  of  today  is  an  obsolete  man  of  tomorrow. 

This  comment  made  in  1961  is  even  more  pertinent  today  as 
the  knowledge  explosion  doubles  our  fund  of  information  every 
decade  and  as  social  change  continues  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

Throughout  its  thirty  years  the  Evening  College  has  opened 
doors  for  thousands  of  persons  for  advancement  in  their  work. 
It  has  made  possible  college  training  for  thousands  who  could 
not  quit  their  jobs  to  attend  full  time,  and  to  others  it  has 
provided  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  development. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  bound  the  College  to  the  community  in 
a  way  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

CENTER  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

An  example  of  direct  assistance  to  business  and  industry  by 
the  University  is  the  Center  for  Industrial  Relations,  established 
in  1953-54  during  President  Hale’s  administration.  The  Evans¬ 
ville  College  Center  was  the  first  of  twenty  which  now  give 
management  development  courses  in  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  University  of  Chicago  does  the 
research  and  provides  the  teaching  materials.  Some  of  the  other 
institutions  in  the  program  are  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  University  of  Maryland,  University  of  Richmond  and 
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University  of  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Dean  Long,  vice  president  for 
adult  education,  was  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the 
program,  and  until  his  retirement  in  1967  he  exercised 
administrative  oversight  through  William  Affolder,  who  was 
director  from  1954  to  1965,  and  Joseph  T.  Holt,  who  succeeded 
him  and  now  directs  a  greatly  expanded  program.  The  courses 
are  for  all  levels  of  management  including  foremen,  supervisors, 
middle  and  top  management  and  deal  with  practical  problems  of 
supervision,  communication,  cost  management,  work  perfor¬ 
mance,  human  relations,  managerial  psychology,  management 
computer  concepts  and  basic  economics.  The  Center  conducts 
organization  and  employee  inventories  to  diagnose  work  effec¬ 
tiveness,  morale  and  motivation  and  to  measure  employee 
attitudes  and  job  satisfaction,  and  also  conducts  extensive 
testing  programs. 

Between  1968  and  1970  the  Center  conducted  programs  for 
102  Evansville  and  Tri-State  businesses,  including  many  national 
firms  with  local  offices  or  plants.  A  few  of  the  better  known 
firms  are  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Atlas  Van  Lines, 
Mead  Johnson  and  Company,  Ashland  Oil  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  L  and  N  Railroad,  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company, 
Bucyrus-Erie  Corporation,  CREDITHRIFT  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment  Corporation,  General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  A.B. 
Dick  and  Company,  General  Electric  Corporation,  American 
Machine  and  Foundry  Company,  Shell  Oil  Company,  Sun  Oil 


Company,  Texaco,  Inc.,  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company,  General 
Foods  Corporation  and  Whirlpool  Corporation.  A  recent  inter¬ 
esting  development  is  the  number  of  non-business  organizations 
for  which  programs  have  been  given.  These  include  hospitals, 
the  Evansville  Public  Library,  the  Evansville  Police  Department, 
Ohio  Valley  Medical  Association  and  other  non-profit  commun¬ 
ity  organizations. 

In  its  first  year  the  Center  had  programs  in  six  Evansville 
industries.  By  1971,  ninety -five  firms  were  being  provided  with 
services,  nineteen  of  them  local  branches  of  national  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Since  its  beginning  the  Center  has  had  4264  enrollments  in 
its  management  development  courses,  has  conducted  surveys 
involving  more  than  9000  persons,  and  has  tested  more  than 
2300  employees.  An  important  service  to  the  City  of  Evansville 
has  been  the  annual  testing  of  several  hundred  policemen  who 
are  applicants  for  promotion. 

President  Hale  left  Evansville  when  the  program  was  in  its 
infancy.  Because  of  his  determination  that  the  institution 
should  serve  the  city  in  every  way  possible,  its  unqualified 
success  would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  him.  Strong 
support  from  Presidents  Hyde  and  Graves  has  helped  the  Center 
for  Industrial  Relations  to  develop  into  one  of  the  Community’s 
most  valuable  assets. 
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Buffet  Supper  for  students  from  other  lands  at  the  Home  of  President  and  Mrs.  Hale,  Sunday  evening,  September  30,  1951. 

Seated,  Mrs.  Lincoln  B.  Hale. 

First  row,  left  to  right  -  Frances  Coleman,  Monrovia;  Yoshinaga  Fumizawa,  Okinawa;  Yoshinobu  Kinjo,  Okinawa;  Manuel  Lopez,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Second  row  -  Toshi  Toguchi,  Okinawa;  Algirdas  Krisciunas,  Lithuania;  Abdul  Kamara,  Sierra  Leone ;  Ortwin  Kullmann,  Germany;  Ernst  Tesar, 
Austria;  Paulo  Miranda,  Brazil;  Hero  Masih  Singh,  India;  Kestutis  Krisciunas,  Lithuania. 

Those  who  were  absent  are  —  Hannah  and  Benjamin  Machnes,  Israel;  Virginia  Caluya,  Philippines;  and  Mahmut  Ozan,  Turkey. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 


Toward  the  Twenty-First  Century 


A  future  historian  of  the  University  writing  perhaps  fifty 
years  from  now  doubtless  will  recognize  1967  as  a  turning  point 
in  the  life  of  the  school.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  twelve  year 
tenure  of  the  builder-president,  Dr.  Hyde,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  administration  of  President  Wallace  B.  Graves.  A  change  in 
the  presidency  of  a  university  usually  reflects  a  distinct  change 
in  the  institution,  except  perhaps  in  the  very  largest  schools 
with  their  hierarchy  of  vice  presidents,  deans  and  numerous 
other  administrative  officers  and  large  faculties  with  long-stand¬ 
ing  authority.  In  such  cases  the  changes  implemented  by  the 
president  may  be  more  gradual.  At  Evansville  there  were  a 
number  of  conditions  which  were  conducive  to  rapid  change. 

The  approach  of  the  two  men  to  the  work  of  the  presidency 
was  quite  different.  In  1955  President  Hyde  had  come  to  a 
school  which  was  growing  rapidly,  but  which  was  not  supplied 
with  academic  facilities  equal  to  its  task.  Its  standing  with  the 
church  conference  was  at  a  low  point  and  total  gifts  from  all 
sources  for  current  operation  were  only  $87,000  for  the  year. 
Buildings  and  plant  funds  stood  at  $3,500,000.  To  this  situation 
President  Hyde  responded  with  all  his  ability  and  energy,  with 
the  result  that  twelve  years  later  church  relations  were  better 
than  they  had  ever  been,  current  gifts  amounted  to  $548,000, 
and  the  buildings  and  plant  fund  to  more  than  $12,000,000. 
President  Graves,  although  he  moved  rapidly  to  improve  each  of 
these  categories  of  college  development,  exhibited  greater 
interest  in  innovative  and  experimental  educational  programs 
than  had  President  Hyde.  He  sought  a  more  meaningful 
education  for  the  University’s  students,  who  will  live  much  of 
their  lives  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

Moreover,  the  new  administration  took  up  its  work  at  a  time 
of  great  agitation  and  ferment  among  college  students  all  over 
the  nation  and  indeed  all  over  the  world.  In  many  colleges 
students  were  demanding  and  getting  the  right  to  share  in 
decisions  concerning  curricula,  trustees  and  faculty,  and 
the  determination  of  institutional  priorities.  At  Evans¬ 
ville  there  had  been  no  demands  and  no  confrontation  but 
it  was  apparent  that  the  time  had  come  to  extend  to  students 
many  privileges  which  had  heretofore  been  the  prerogative  of 
faculty,  administration  and  trustees. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  reason  for  change  was  that  1967 
was  the  time  of  transition  from  a  College  to  a  University.  On 
February  17,  1967,  a  state  legislative  act  changed  the  school’s 
name  to  the  University  of  Evansville,  ratifying  what  in  a  sense 
was  already  a  fact.  The  specialized  departments  of  education, 


engineering,  music,  business  and  nursing  already  were  moving 
rapidly  toward  becoming  schools  or  colleges.  Engineering  and 
music  had  been  known  as  schools  for  some  time,  although  they 
were  not  headed  by  deans  and  technically  were  still  depart¬ 
ments.  The  time  was  at  hand,  as  President  Graves  said,  to  add 
“flesh  and  substance”  to  the  bare  bones  of  university  organiza¬ 
tion.  In  March,  1968,  four  departments  officially  became 
schools  (effective  July  1)  and  deans  were  named  as  follows: 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Dr.  Ray  W.  Arensman; 
School  of  Education,  Dr.  Earl  M.  Tapley;  School  of  Engineering, 
Dr.  William  O.  Hartsaw;  School  of  Nursing,  Dr.  Helen  C.  Smith. 
Concurrently  Dr.  Marvin  Hartig’s  title  was  changed  from 
director  to  dean  of  the  University  Evening  College.  Also  in  1968 
two  other  colleges  were  created— the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
with  Dr.  George  W.  English  as  dean,  and  the  College  of  Fine 
Arts,  Dr.  Sam  Smiley,  dean.  As  early  as  the  summer  of  1965 
graduate  work  for  teachers  was  offered,  leading  to  the  Master’s 
degree.  The  first  Master’s  degree  under  this  program  was 
conferred  on  Ann  L.  Humphrey  in  1966.  The  program 
developed  almost  explosively,  additional  Master’s  degrees  being 
awarded  as  follows:  in  1967,  77;  in  1968,  109;  in  1969,  103;  in 
1970,  147;  and  in  1971,  148,  a  total  of  585.  In  August,  1968, 
the  North  Central  Association  approved  a  curriculum  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration,  and  in  June, 
1970,  the  first  M.B.A.  degree  was  conferred  upon  B.  Michael 
Beeler.  Approximately  175  students  working  for  the  M.B.A.  in 
the  fall  of  1970  was  evidence  of  the  need  for  the  program  and 
indicated  that  the  University  would  soon  be  graduating  large 
numbers  yearly  with  this  degree. 

In  February,  1971,  Vice  President  Harris  announced  that  a 
separate  School  of  Graduate  Studies  would  be  established, 
effective  July  1,  and  in  March  Dr.  Earl  E.  Tapley  was  chosen  to 
be  its  dean.  In  1964  Dr.  Tapley  had  been  appointed  director  of 
the  division  of  graduate  studies  and  later  (1968)  dean  of  the 
school  of  education.  Beginning  in  1964  the  development  of 
graduate  studies  was  guided  by  a  graduate  council  with 
Professor  Ralph  H.  Coleman  chairman.  In  1969  it  was  succeeded 
by  a  graduate  programs  committee  with  Dr.  Coleman  remaining 
as  chairman.  At  the  trustee  meeting  in  March,  1971,  Dr.  William 
C.  Wesley  was  appointed  acting  dean  of  the  school  of  education. 

In  announcing  the  Graduate  School  Dr.  Harris  said  that  it  is 
likely  that  one  of  the  major  advances  of  the  University  in  the 
next  several  years  will  be  in  graduate  work.  He  continued:  “The 
graduate  programs  committee  is  now  considering  proposals  for 
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Master’s  degree  work  in  nursing,  engineering,  and  in  the 
humanities.  ...  In  addition,  .  .  .  other  programs  are  under 
study,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  be  innovative  in  nature  and 
to  be  direct  thrusts  into  areas  that  will  concern  the  social, 
environmental  and  technical  problems  of  our  nation  and  of 
undeveloped  areas  of  our  world.” 

By  announcing  his  retirement  a  year  in  advance  President 
Hyde  gave  the  board  ample  time  to  make  a  thorough  search  for 
his  successor.  The  trustees  lost  no  time  in  appointing  a 
presidential  selection  committee  headed  by  Sam  Orr,  who  had 
been  chairman  also  of  the  committee  which  in  1955  had 
recommended  Dr.  Hyde.  The  committee  promptly  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  faculty,  which  acted  through  a  committee  of 
five  department  heads,  and  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The 
search  was  methodical  and  thorough,  and  many  outstanding 
educators  were  considered.  Gradually  the  choice  was  narrowed 
until  Dr.  Graves  remained  as  the  unanimous  nominee  of  the 
committee,  with  strong  support  from  faculty  and  alumni.  On 
January  20,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  the  committee’s 
recommendation  was  unanimously  approved,  and  on  July  1, 
1967,  the  new  president,  Mrs.  Graves  and  their  four  children 
arrived  in  Evansville. 

President  Graves  was  well  equipped  for  his  position  by 
personality,  education,  and  experience.  Born  in  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas,  in  1922  and  45  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  election,  he 
held  degrees  from  three  universities— the  B.A.  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  M.A.  from  Texas  Christian  University  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Texas.  Throughout  his 
formal  education  he  had  majored  in  political  science  and 
minored  in  history.  In  1943  he  was  in  Europe  as  a  forward 
observer  for  an  artillery  unit  of  the  318th  regiment,  80th 
division.  Captured  and  neld  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  escaped 
after  five  months.  In  1950  he  began  an  eight  year  tenure  as 
professor  of  political  science  at  DePauw  University  in  Indiana, 
where  he  received  the  best  teacher  award  in  1954.  He 
terminated  this  appointment  to  become  professor  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  dean  of  men  in  Texas  Wesleyan  College,  moving  to  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  president  in  1963.  In  1965  he  went 
to  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton,  California,  as 
academic  vice  president.  His  broad  academic  preparation,  his 
experience  in  teaching  and  administration  gave  him  impressive 
academic  and  administrative  credentials  for  the  presidency. 

But  probably  more  important  were  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  man  and  his  educational  philosophy.  It  was 
soon  apparent  that  he  was  no  conventional  “run  of  the  mill” 
educator.  A  few  sentences  from  addresses  made  and  articles 
written  since  he  became  president  will  perhaps  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  approach  to  his  task. 

Cataclysmic  and  continual  change  shakes  the 
social  structure  and  challenges  almost  categorically 
the  whole  range  of  our  wisdom.  .  .  .  [We  must 
become]  serious  and  specific  and  self-conscious 
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about  the  kind  of  institution  we  can  and  want  to  be 
and  we  must  go  at  this  together,  students,  faculty, 
administration,  trustees,  friends,  alumni.  ...  A 
separate  liberal  arts  college  requires  our  special  and 
most  imaginative  thinking.  .  .  .  [It]  must  be  a  vital 
part,  if  not  the  vibrant  heart,  of  the  University.  .  . 

.  The  urban  and  industrial  community  in  which  we 
live  requires  a  strong  graduate  program  in  a  growing 
number  of  categories.  .  .  .  We  must  consistently 
remind  ourselves  that  the  student  is  our  raison 
d’etre.  .  .  .  Students  .  .  .  are  growing  increasing¬ 
ly  critical  of  the  quality  of  their  educational 
experiences.  We  must  take  time  to  listen  to  them  . 

.  .  as  well  as  consider  patiently  and  fairly  their 
expectations.  .  .  .  [Faculties  and  administrators] 
who  turn  their  backs  on  the  cries  for  student 
involvement  in  the  academic  policy-making  process 
are  making  fatal  errors.  .  .  .  Students  must  learn 
that  education  is  largely  their  own  responsibility.  . 

.  .  Although  education  is  the  joint  concern  of  the 
teacher  and  the  student,  the  teacher’s  ultimate 
concern  is  to  make  himself  unnecessary  to  the 
student  and  to  assist  the  student  to  become  intel¬ 
lectually  independent.  .  .  .  We  desperately  need  to 
be  flexible  in  curriculum  [and]  we  should  be  quite 
innovative.  .  .  .  Some  schools  like  us  are  breaking 
out  of  the  strait  jacket  of  conformity.  They  are 
beginning  to  use  their  imaginations,  to  innovate,  to 
respond  to  their  real  desires  and  convictions.  .  .  . 
The  University  of  Evansville  not  only  has  the 
opportunity,  but  the  obligation  to  be  experimental 
and  altogether  flexible  in  these  days  of  intellectual 
requirements  of  students  who  will  succeed  us  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  As  always  the  liberation  of 
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man’s  mind  is  the  high  calling  of  the  educator.  .  .  . 
Education  is  not  simply  the  curator  of  man’s 
experience;  it  must  anticipate  and  prepare  each 
generation  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

While  the  foregoing  is  an  inadequate  sampling  of  the  new 
president’s  point  of  view,  it  at  least  shows  his  strong  conviction 
that  experimentation  and  innovation  in  college  educational 
content  and  method  must  take  the  place  of  conventional 
thinking  in  preparing  the  student  to  meet  the  new  world  which 
is  taking  shape  as  a  result  of  social  and  scientific  progress.  The 
implementation  of  this  philosophy  began  promptly.  Immediate¬ 
ly  attention  was  given  to  the  preparation  of  an  Academic 
Blueprint  to  define  the  institution’s  goals,  to  chart  its  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  decade  of  the  Seventies,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  architects  as  they  began  to  create  a  master  plan  of  the 
campus  for  its  physical  development  to  1980  and  beyond.  This 
project  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ewing  Miller  Associates  of 
Terre  Haute  and  Condict  and  Fosse  of  Evansville.  In  October, 
1969,  this  elaborately  documented  and  illustrated  master  plan 
was  approved  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  next  step  was  to  prepare  the  financial  plan  to 
implement  the  campus  plan.  On  March  17,  1970,  as  a  part  of 
the  observance  of  the  University’s  fifty  years  in  Evansville,  the 
financial  plan  was  unveiled  at  a  community  breakfast  sponsored 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  attended  by  three  hundred 
or  more  of  the  city’s  leading  citizens.  Sponsorship  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  especially  fitting,  since  it  was  this 
organization  which  had  brought  the  College  to  Evansville  fifty 
years  earlier.  After  reviewing  the  spectacular  growth  of  the 
University,  President  Graves  revealed  its  plans  for  the  seventies. 
The  University,  he  said,  will  seek  forty  million  dollars  for 
buildings,  endowment  and  program  enrichment.  While  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  this  fund  will  be  sought  in  Evansville,  the 
University,  he  said,  “will  also  be  seeking  more  comprehensively 
and  systematically  than  it  has  in  the  past,  support  from 
individuals,  foundations  and  firms  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.” 

“The  University,”  President  Graves  told  his  audience,  “has 
really  searched  its  soul  and  now  comes  forth  with  six  basic 
purposes  which  it  believes  respond  to  the  requirements  of  our 
times.  .  .  .” 

Abbreviated  these  six  purposes  are: 

1.  The  University  of  Evansville  will  be  world 
minded.  It  pledges  its  best  efforts  to  place  each 
student,  whether  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  or  chief 
to  be,  in  the  context  and  increasing  awareness  of 
this  shrinking  world. 

2.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  value-oriented  educa¬ 
tion.  The  University  of  Evansville  will  do  its  best  to 
relate  the  facts  of  life  to  those  values  which  most 
ennoble  and  humanize  mankind. 

3.  The  University  should  and  can  be  useful  in 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  social  institu¬ 
tions.  It  can  .  .  .  join  other  kinds  of  institutions 


working  at  every  level  of  society  to  improve  the 
quality  of  collective  life. 

4.  We  proclaim  the  dignity  of  labor  and  of 

vocational  education.  .  .  .  This  institution  is 

concerned  with  the  arts  and  the  life  of  the  mind, 
but  professional  education  properly  designed  and 
taught  should  not  and  will  not  take  second  place 
here. 

5.  We  view  education  as  a  lifelong  process  and 
assert  our  intention  to  be  involved  in  learning 
programs  for  people  of  all  ages. 

6.  The  University  of  Evansville  will  strive  for 
real  distinctiveness  among  colleges  of  this  region  and 
beyond.  To  be  distinctive,  to  be  innovative,  to  offer 
real  alternatives  in  educational  experience  to  stu¬ 
dents  .  .  .  gives  meaning  to  the  dual  system  of 
education,  state  and  non-tax  supported  .  .  .  and 
fulfills  the  true  potential  of  this  University. 

Of  the  forty  million  dollars  sought  by  the  University, 
$18,000,000  will  be  for  construction,  $19,000,000  for  endow¬ 
ment  and  $2,750,000  for  annual  support  funds.  The  first  effort 
for  $5.5  to  $6.5  million  will  begin  in  early  1972  and  will 
continue  over  a  four-year  period. 

Since  1967  several  new  educational  programs  have  been 
started.  Among  the  first  was  the  establishment  of  the  Center  for 
Urban  Affairs,  endowed  by  Austin  S.  Igleheart  with  a  gift  of 
more  than  $450,000,  given  in  memory  of  the  Igleheart  family 
and  particularly  as  a  memorial  to  his  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Igleheart.  John  L.  Igleheart  was  a  trustee  of 
Evansville  College  from  1922  to  1933,  whose  generous  gifts  to 
the  College  included  the  president’s  home  in  1928,  a  bequest  of 
$25,000  for  library  endowment  as  well  as  numerous  gifts  to  the 
several  college  campaigns  from  1917  to  1933.  His  grandfather 
had  emigrated  from  Maryland  to  Evansville  in  1821,  and  in 
1856  his  father  built  the  Igleheart  mill  in  the  same  year  that  the 
residents  of  Moores  Hill,  many  of  whom  had  come  to  Indiana 
from  the  same  county  of  Maryland,  opened  the  doors  of  the 
Moores  Hill  Male  and  Female  Institute. 

The  Center  is  dedicated  to  the  study  and  the  improvement 
of  municipal  government.  Its  first  director,  Richard  C.  Hall, 
conducted  classes  and  seminars,  and  in  1969  and  1970  directed 
a  study  for  the  Evansville  Government  Study  Commission 
concerning  the  consolidation,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  city  and 
county  government  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Dr.  David  A. 
Gugin,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  was 
appointed  director  in  1971. 

An  important  step  was  taken  in  nursing  education  in  March, 
1969,  when  the  trustees  approved  a  three-year  associate  of 
science  degree  to  supplement  the  four-year  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  nursing.  Included  in  the  program  are  one  year  of 
full-time  attendance  on  the  campus  plus  two  years  alternating 
periods  in  study  on  the  campus  and  work  experience  in  local 
hospitals.  The  purpose  of  the  new  course  is  to  train  more  nurses 
for  direct  patient  care,  as  the  graduates  of  the  four-year 
baccalaureate  program  go  increasingly  into  administrative  posi- 
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tions  and  various  health  occupations  other  than  hospital  bedside 
nursing.  The  acceptance  of  the  new  program  is  indicated  by  the 
enrollment  of  twenty-two  freshmen  in  1969  and  fifty-one  in 
1971.  An  interesting  development  of  recent  years  is  the 
enrollment  of  men  in  nursing,  a  field  which  previously  was  the 
exclusive  province  of  women.  In  September,  1971,  seven  men 
were  nursing  students.  To  support  this  rapidly  expanding  school 
President  Graves  announced  in  1969  that  the  University  would 
undertake  to  raise  one  million  dollars  for  endowment  and  to 
fund  the  current  expense  budget.  A  substantial  sum  was  raised 
in  1969.  In  August,  1971,  the  department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  approved  an  application  of  the  University  for  a 
nursing  and  health  education  building.  The  grant  provides 
approximately  half  the  cost  of  a  $2.4  million  building. 
Construction  is  expected  to  begin  early  in  1972„  The  nursing 
and  allied  health  education  building  will  have  first  priority  in 
the  ten-year  development  program.  It  will  provide  facilities  also 
to  support  the  Indiana  University  cooperative  program  for 
medical  education,  of  which  the  University  of  Evansville  is  a 
part. 

As  early  as  1962  the  College  had  begun  to  investigate  the 
addition  of  an  electronic  computer  to  its  equipment  for 
instruction  and  administrative  work,  and  in  the  fall  of  1963  an 
IBM  Model  1620  was  selected,  with  Professor  Clarence  Buesking 
named  director  of  the  computer  center.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  computing  science,  the  need  for  a  more 
powerful  and  flexible  computer  became  evident,  and  in  1969  an 
IBM  365,  Model  25,  a  “third  generation”  computer,  was 
installed.  At  the  same  time  the  faculty  approved  a  two-year 
associate  degree  program  in  computing  science,  and  Professor 
Buesking  gave  up  the  teaching  of  mathematics  to  become 
director  of  computing  education  and  to  head  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  computing  science.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Manfred 
Schauss  was  engaged  as  director  of  administrative  data  process¬ 
ing.  In  1970  the  educational  program  was  extended  to  four 
years,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Computing  Science 
to  be  conferred  on  completion  of  the  curriculum.  Student 
response  to  the  new  program  has  been  extraordinary.  In  the  first 
year  thirty  majors  enrolled,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
students  were  in  the  several  courses.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  the  computer  in  business  and  engineering,  majors  in  these 
fields  find  courses  in  computer  technology  among  their  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation.  Use  of  the  computer  has  been  adopted  by 
administrative  offices,  greatly  speeding  up  the  processes  of 
enrollment  and  preparation  of  grade  reports,  financial  records 
and  reports. 

To  upgrade  police  departments  federal  grants  are  made 
under  the  Law  Enforcement  Act,  which  provide  tuition  for 
police  officers  at  the  University.  In  1968  an  associate  degree 
program  in  law  enforcement  was  approved  by  the  faculty.  By 
1970  the  program  had  proved  so  successful  that  a  four-year 


baccalaureate  degree  course  was  begun.  Enrollment  in  the  fall  of 
1970  in  the  two  programs  had  reached  sixty-seven.  In  addition 
to  courses  in  general  education,  including  English,  political 
science,  sociology,  psychology,  and  economics,  there  are  special¬ 
ized  police-oriented  courses,  including  criminology,  juvenile 
delinquency,  traffic  control,  criminal  investigation,  control  and 
prevention  of  crime,  court  procedure,  criminal  law,  and  scien¬ 
tific  detection.  Cooperation  with  the  Evansville  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  close  and  rewarding.  As  this  program  is  likely  to 
continue  for  many  years  if  not  permanently,  the  police  force  of 
Evansville  should  gradually  become  professionalized. 

Related  to  the  law  enforcement  program  and  perhaps  as 
significant  is  a  volunteer  probation  counseling  program.  This 
cooperation  between  the  University  and  the  Vanderburgh 
County  Circuit  Court  is  supported  by  the  federal  government 
through  the  Indiana  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Commission  and 
by  local  funds.  It  was  initiated  by  Judge  William  H.  Miller  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  a  graduate  of  the  University.  Directed  by  Mrs. 
Patricia  Becker,  ’70,  thirty-five  Evansville  citizens  have  volun¬ 
teered  to  spend  from  one  to  two  hours  or  more  each  week  with 
a  person  who  is  on  probation.  The  volunteers  do  not  replace  the 
regularly  appointed  probation  officers  of  the  court,  but  since 
they  are  assigned  on  a  one  to  one  basis  and  are  not  court 
officials,  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  effective.  Because  few  of 
the  volunteers  have  had  training  for  this  work,  training  sessions 
are  provided  by  members  of  the  University  faculty,  the  sessions 
including  instruction  in  counseling  and  parole  techniques  as  well 
as  seminars  on  drugs  and  alcoholism. 

THE  HARLAXTON  CAMPUS 

One  of  the  expectations  of  Dr.  Graves  when  he  became 
president  was  that  the  University  would  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country.  Rather  unexpectedly  in 
the  fall  of  1970  it  developed  that  this  program  could  be  started 
in  the  fall  of  1971,  when  it  was  learned  that  Stanford  University 
wished  to  terminate  its  lease  on  Harlaxton  Manor  in  Grantham, 
England.  Stanford  had  used  the  property  for  five  years  as  a  base 
for  foreign  study  for  its  students.  Arrangements  were  quickly 
made  for  the  University  to  assume  the  remaining  five  years  of 
Stanford’s  ten-year  lease.  Although  built  in  1837,  the  property 
has  been  completely  modernized,  is  beautifully  furnished,  and  is 
elaborate  enough  for  a  king’s  palace.  It  houses  and  provides 
classrooms  for  one  hundred  or  more  students.  The  University 
has  the  cooperation  of  the  nearby  Universities  of  Leicester  and 
Nottingham,  where  the  students  may  use  the  libraries  and 
laboratories. 

The  branch  campus  admits  freshmen  and  also  upperclassmen 
who  find  that  the  courses  offered  will  fit  into  their  programs. 
Freshmen  will  complete  the  general  education  requirements 
except  for  physical  education  and  natural  science.  The  Harlax¬ 
ton  campus  operates  on  the  semester  plan.  The  first  began 
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September  6,  1971,  and  will  end  just  before  Christmas,  and  the 
second  will  begin  February  1,  1972,  leaving  the  month  of 
January  for  travel  on  the  continent  or  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  or  Wales.  The  campus  is  110  miles  north  of  London, 
60  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  22  miles  from  Nottingham  of 
Robin  Hood  fame. 

President  Graves  estimates  that  the  cost  to  the  student  will 
not  exceed  the  cost  at  Evansville  by  more  than  perhaps  $200, 
plus  transportation  to  England  and  return  and  that  the  project 
will  not  place  any  substantial  financial  burdens  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  should  be  self-supporting.  Early  in  1971  Professor 
Jeremy  W.  Rusk  of  the  philosophy  department  was  appointed 
to  direct  the  Center,  and  Professor  Bruce  Bauman  of  the  history 
department  was  named  instructor  for  the  first  semester. 
Professor  Michael  J.  Carson  of  the  English  department  will  teach 
in  the  second  semester.  Changes  will  be  made  during  the  five 
years  to  permit  perhaps  as  many  as  twenty  members  of  the  staff 
to  share  in  the  experience.  The  remainder  of  the  teaching  is 
done  by  tutors  and  by  lecturers  from  English  universities. 
Independent  study  and  research  in  the  history  and  social 
institutions  of  England  is  encouraged. 

The  Indiana  legislature  in  its  1971  session  approved  legisla¬ 
tion  through  which  the  University  of  Evansville  will  become 
intimately  involved  in  medical  education  in  the  state.  In  the 
1969  session  attempts  were  made  by  several  cities  including 
Evansville  to  be  named  the  site  of  a  second  medical  school  in 
Indiana  to  augment  the  work  of  the  Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine  at  Indianapolis,  but  the  fierce  competition  among 
several  cities  resulted  in  a  stalemate  and  nothing  was  done. 
Between  the  sessions  a  novel  plan  to  increase  the  supply  of 
doctors  was  proposed.  This  is  to  send  freshman  medical  students 
to  seven  college  centers  in  the  state  where  established  colleges 
have  or  will  add  facilities  and  staff  to  give  the  freshman  year 
instruction.  The  second  and  third  years  will  be  given  by  Indiana 
University  at  Indianapolis,  after  which  the  seniors  will  return  to 
the  same  seven  centers  for  the  final  year,  which  is  mainly 
clinical  work  in  hospitals.  This  plan  has  now  been  funded  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  selection  of  seven  cities  has  ended  the 
infighting  which  marked  the  1969  session.  Dr.  Patrick  J.  V. 
Corcoran  has  been  named  to  direct  the  Evansville  Center.  At 
this  time  it  is  assumed  that  the  University  of  Evansville  and 
Indiana  State  University-Evansville  campus  will  cooperate  in  the 
freshman  year  instruction.  Removing  many  of  the  freshmen  and 
seniors  from  the  Indiana  University  campus  should  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  physicians  graduated  each  year  without 
the  crushing  expense  of  building  and  operating  a  second  medical 
school,  which  it  is  estimated  would  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

Another  proposal  made  to  the  legislature,  and  one  in  which 
Dr.  Graves,  as  the  president  of  the  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  Indiana  has  had  a  leading  role,  was  to  secure 


additional  state  financial  assistance  for  the  students  in  these 
schools.  The  case  developed  by  the  independent  colleges 
indicated  that  by  assisting  these  colleges  the  state  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  which  otherwise  would  be  spent  to  expand 
the  public  universities.  In  brief  the  proposals  included  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  existing  state  scholarship  program  be  substan¬ 
tially  increased; 

2.  That  the  freedom  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
select  their  own  educational  philosophy  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
tected;  and 

3.  That  a  commission  on  higher  education  for  the  State  of 
Indiana  be  established  to  achieve  coordination. 

The  proposal  pointed  out  that  in  1969-70  there  were  8000 
places  for  students  in  the  independent  colleges  which  were  not 
filled.  Filling  these  spaces  by  equalizing  to  students  the  cost 
between  public  and  independent  education,  the  report  says, 
would  cost  the  state  millions  of  dollars  less  than  to  continue  to 
expand  public  educational  facilities,  where  each  student  costs 
the  tax  payers  from  $1500  to  $2000  per  year.  Increasing  the 
state  scholarship  stipend  to  help  the  student  meet  the  additional 
cost  of  tuition  at  the  independent  colleges  will  not  only  be  less 
costly  to  the  state,  but  will  also  permit  students  to  attend 
colleges  of  their  choice  instead  of  being  forced  into  the  state 
universities  because  of  their  lower  tuition. 

These  proposals  had  strong  support  in  the  legislature. 
Scholarship  funds  for  the  biennium  were  increased  from  $6 
million  to  $14.8  million  and  the  maximum  amount  for  a 
student  was  increased  from  $800  to  $1400  per  year.  The 
legislature  also  approved  $1.5  million  to  begin  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  students  who  do  not  meet  the  standards 
required  for  scholarships.  Eighteen  of  the  University  freshmen 
are  receiving  grants  of  $  1400  in  1971-72. 

These  appropriations,  while  less  than  sought  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  colleges,  are  a  good  beginning.  But  it  is  clear  that 
eventually  additional  state  assistance  must  be  provided  if 
independent  (non-tax-supported)  colleges  and  universities  are  to 
continue  to  make  their  tremendous  contribution  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  youth  of  the  state  that  they  have  made  over  more 
than  one  hundred  years  and  if  the  dual  system  on  higher 
education  (the  strengths  and  benefits  of  which  are  not  ques¬ 
tioned  by  any  informed  person)  is  to  continue.  By  leading  in 
this  vital  effort  to  strengthen  higher  education  in  Indiana, 
President  Graves  has  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  educational 
statesmanship. 

Besides  the  reorganization  of  the  College  into  a  University, 
other  internal  changes  have  occurred  since  1967.  In  the  spring 
of  1968  the  faculty  adopted  by-laws,  stating  in  detail  its  powers 
and  responsibilities.  Before  this  time  only  custom,  precedent 
and  presidential  rulings  had  prevailed.  For  example,  until  the 
adoption  of  these  by-laws,  there  had  never  been  any  clear 
statement  as  to  what  persons  were  officially  faculty  members, 
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and  many  administrative  officers,  if  they  had  a  college  degree 
and  even  some  who  did  not,  attended  faculty  meetings  and 
voted.  The  by-laws  clarified  this  cloudy  issue  by  including  all 
full-time  instructors,  assistant  professors,  associate  professors, 
professors,  the  president,  vice  presidents,  deans,  the  registrar, 
librarian,  and  the  director  of  admissions.  More  important,  the 
by-laws  created  the  University  Senate,  a  body  representative  of 
the  faculty  to  act  in  its  stead.  Actions  of  the  Senate  become 
actions  of  the  faculty  unless  twenty-five  members  of  the  faculty 
petition  for  the  action  to  be  referred  to  the  entire  faculty  for  a 

decision.  The  membership  of  the  senate  consists  of  the  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs,  the  registrar,  two  persons 
appointed  by  the  president,  one  faculty  member  elected  from 
each  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  twelve  faculty  members  elected 
at  large  and  the  immediate  past-president  of  the  senate.  Both 
the  faculty  and  the  senate  have  numerous  standing  committees, 
and  in  the  reorganization  much  more  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity  were  given  to  the  faculty  than  had  been  traditional.  As  one 
example  a  faculty  personnel  committee  was  created  to  consider 
policies  relative  to  academic  rank,  salary,  tenure,  promotion, 
retirement,  sabbatical  and  other  leaves,  reappointment  and 
non-reappointment.  The  committee  also  functions  as  an  appeals 
board  for  cases  concerning  the  well-being  of  faculty  members 
and  is  an  advisory  committee  in  cases  involving  academic 
freedom  and  tenure.  A  second  committee  on  fiscal  planning  and 
policy  gives  the  faculty  a  voice  in  such  matters  as  priority  of 
capital  improvements,  and  expenditures  for  instruction,  library, 
administration  and  maintenance.  Other  committees  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Senate  on  undergraduate  instruction, 
graduate  programs,  admissions  and  standards,  library,  research 
and  other  areas  of  faculty  concern.  While  the  committees  will 
not  involve  themselves  in  strictly  administrative  matters,  it  is 
clear  that  the  faculty,  acting  under  the  new  arrangement,  will 
influence  academic  and  administrative  policy  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  formerly. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  created  Senate  was  on  June 
5,  1968,  and  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  chairman,  Dr. 
Lowell  Weller;  vice-chairman,  Dr.  Sam  Smiley;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Mabel  Nenneker,  and  recording  secretary,  Ken¬ 
neth  Jones,  the  registrar,  ex  officio. 

During  recent  years,  as  student  protest  has  developed  into 
sometimes  almost  incredible  violence  in  scores  of  universities 
across  the  nation,  the  University  of  Evansville  campus  has  been 
relatively  quiet.  While  there  has  been  some  unrest  and  an 
occasional  protest  or  demonstration,  there  has  been  no  violence. 
For  this  condition  there  are  several  easily  discernable  reasons. 
Although  there  are  students  from  many  states  and  some  foreign 
countries,  a  majority  are  from  the  immediate  area,  where 
student  action  has  been  less  violent  than  elsewhere.  Probably 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  professional  schools— business,  education, 


Angel  Flight  girls  unveil  the  new  University  of  Evansville  sign,  April  19, 
196  7.  Participants  -  left  to  right  -  James  Browning,  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association;  Malcolm  Koch,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association;  City  Councilman  William  Brooks,  substituting  for 
Mayor  Frank  F.  McDonald;  Samuel  Orr,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees;  and  President  Melvin  W.  Hyde. 

engineering  and  nursing.  Students  in  these  schools  tend  to  be 
more  concerned  with  getting  a  good  education  than  with 
protesting  against  real  or  imagined  wrongs.  The  fact  that  many 
of  these  students  work  part-time  to  finance  their  education  may 
also  be  a  factor.  Still  more  pertinent  is  the  fact  that  a  school  of 
three  thousand  students  is  more  personal  than  large  universities 
and  that  at  Evansville  relations  between  faculty  and  students  are 
friendly  and  close.  Still  another  reason  for  peace  on  the 
Evansville  campus  is  the  judgment  and  wisdom  exercised  by  the 
faculty,  the  president  and  other  administrative  officers  in 
keeping  doors  open  to  the  students  and  making  communications 
effective.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  cooperation  is  the 
admission  of  students  to  important  faculty  committees. 

The  by-laws  which  created  the  University  Senate  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  students  to  certain  of  the  committees,  a 
departure  from  previous  practice  and  a  recognition  that  students 
have  something  to  contribute  to  the  government  of  the 
University.  Two  seniors  are  on  the  commencement  committee, 
and  the  lecture  series  committee  had  three  students.  The 
athletic  board  included  the  president  and  vice  president  of 
student  government.  But  students  quickly  sought  membership 
on  committees  more  vital  to  the  life  of  the  school  than 
commencement  and  the  lecture  series.  In  May,  1969,  they 
succeeded  in  placing  the  president  of  student  government  on  the 
faculty’s  planning  and  fiscal  policy  committee,  two  students 
(including  their  president)  on  the  undergraduate  programs 
committee,  and  the  president  and  vice  president  of  students  on 
the  admissions  and  standards  committee. 

A  request  of  students  that  a  representative  be  permitted  to 
attend  faculty  Senate  meetings  was  not  granted  nor  was  a 
request  of  The  Crescent  that  a  reporter  be  permitted  to  attend. 
The  Senate  did,  however,  make  exceptions  possible  by  providing 
that  the  president  of  that  body  may  invite  visitors  to  the 
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sessions.  The  students  also  won  the  right  not  to  have  grades 
lowered  solely  because  of  absence  from  classes,  “the  student’s 
grade  to  be  determined  by  testing  and/or  performance  of 
work.”  In  October,  1968,  the  faculty  responded  to  the  agitation 
among  students  for  a  “pass-fail”  system  of  grading  instead  of 
the  usual  letter  grades  by  permitting  juniors  and  seniors  to  take 
one  course  each  quarter  on  a  pass  or  fail  basis,  provided  that  the 
course  is  outside  the  general  education  curriculum  (courses 
required  of  all  students)  as  well  as  outside  the  major  subject  and 
related  area  (field  of  concentration).  Although  this  regulation  is 
quite  restrictive,  many  students  have  elected  to  use  it.  Such 
courses  are  not  counted  in  computing  the  student’s  grade  point 
average. 

An  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  October,  1969,  was 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  understanding  and  commun¬ 
ication  between  students  and  administration.  At  this  meeting  a 
committee  on  student  affairs  was  created  with  a  trustee,  Dr. 
Leroy  Hodapp,  EC  ’44,  as  chairman.  Dr.  Hodapp  and  his 
committee  have  had  several  meetings  with  students.  In  June, 
1970,  the  board  also  authorized  the  election  of  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  each  year  to  serve  a  three-year  term  on  the  board 
following  his  graduation. 

For  a  year  or  more  the  issue  of  visiting  privileges  by  men 
and  women  in  the  residence  halls  was  agitated  by  students. 
After  a  face  to  face  debate  between  President  Graves  in  a 
gathering  of  two  hundred  students  in  March,  1970,  a  plan  for 
visitation  was  developed.  Visiting  hours  are  from  seven  o’clock 
until  midnight  on  Fridays  and  from  three  until  eight  p.m.  on 
Sundays.  The  plan  was  in  effect  experimentally  during  the 
spring  quarter  of  1970  and  was  approved  by  the  board  of 
trustees  in  June.  Provision  was  made  also  for  visiting  on  one 
other  night  of  the  week,  and  while  this  was  accepted  by  the 
men,  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  women.  (A  survey  made  in 
the  winter  of  1970-71  indicated  that  nearly  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  dormitory  students  are  using  the  visiting  privileges.) 
At  the  same  time  dormitory  hours  for  women  were  relaxed. 


President  Graves,  right  congratulates  President  Hyde  on  honorary  degree, 
February,  1968. 


Currently  the  rule  is  that  upperclass  women  are  not  required  to 
be  in  by  any  prescribed  hour,  while  freshmen  must  be  in  their 
rooms  by  midnight  Sunday  through  Thursday  and  by  two  a.m. 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 

While  one  sees  on  the  Evansville  campus  many  men  who 
wear  long  hair,  beards,  mustaches  and  long  sideburns,  the 
extremes  of  beads,  head  bands  and  other  such  unconventional 
dress  are  rare. 

Peace  between  the  University  and  its  students  has  been 
maintained  in  part  also  by  a  clear  understanding  of  the  rights, 
freedoms  and  responsibilities  of  students.  A  comprehensive 
statement  of  these  principles  was  developed  in  1969  with 
student,  trustee,  faculty  and  alumni  cooperation.  “Freedom  to 
teach  and  freedom  to  learn,”  the  preamble  states,  “are 
inseparable  facets  of  academic  freedom.  The  responsibility  to 
secure  and  respect  conditions  conducive  to  freedom  to  learn  is 
shared  by  all  members  of  the  academic  community.” 

Student  performance,  the  statement  continues,  shall  be 
evaluated  primarily  on  an  academic  basis  and  not  on  opinions  or 
conduct  in  matters  unrelated  to  academic  standards.  Students 
are  guaranteed  freedom  of  expression,  protection  against  im¬ 
proper  academic  evaluation,  freedom  from  disclosure  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  student’s  views,  beliefs  and  political  affilia¬ 
tions.  Entirely  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  the  compact  is 
detailed  in  its  statements  of  student  rights,  including  the  right  of 
“recognized  student  organizations”  to  freely  select  guest  speak¬ 
ers  for  their  programs,  and  the  right  of  students  to  an 
uncensored  student  press.  It  likewise  is  clear  as  to  the  obligation 
of  students:  demonstrations  must  be  orderly,  must  not  jeopar¬ 
dize  public  order  nor  the  University’s  programs,  and  student 
editors  must  be  guided  by  canons  of  responsible  journalism  such 
as  the  avoidance  of  libel,  indecency,  undocumented  allegations 
and  attacks  on  personal  integrity. 

The  University  has  designated  an  area  on  the  front  campus 
as  the  University  of  Evansville  assembly  ground.  Here  members 
of  the  University  may  express  themselves  freely  on  all  subjects 
within  the  limits  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 

Although  the  further  physical  development  of  the  campus 
now  awaits  the  gathering  of  substantial  funds,  there  has  been 
some  activity.  In  the  summer  of  1968  a  new  residence  hall  for 
women,  in  size  and  appearance  a  duplicate  of  Brentano  Hall, 
was  built  at  the  rear  of  Brentano,  facing  the  opposite  direction. 
Thus  far  the  dormitory  is  unnamed,  being  referred  to  as  the 
New  Unit.  In  the  same  year  a  large  addition  to  the  heating  plant 
was  constructed  to  house  a  new  large  heating  boiler.  The 
summer  of  1970  saw  an  extensive  remodeling  of  Administration 
Hall  to  provide  better  appointed  offices  for  the  president,  vice 
presidents  and  some  other  administrative  officers. 

During  1969-70  and  1970-71  several  unique  programs  were 
instituted  by  Dr.  Harris,  vice  president  for  academic  affairs.  One 
of  these  was  the  Informal  Learning  Sequence,  a  substitute  for 
the  formal  lecture  program  which  was  reaching  few  faculty 
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members  and  fewer  students.  This  plan  provides  University 
support  for  bringing  to  the  campus  speakers  and  entertainers 
whose  performance  will  not  be  limited  to  and  usually  will  not 
even  include  a  formal  lecture.  The  basic  purpose  is  to  bring  to 
the  campus  many  persons  whose  total  contact  during  the  year 
will  involve  hundreds  of  students  rather  than  the  two  score  or 
fewer  who  had  been  attending  the  formal  lecture  series. 
Speakers  and  performers  normally  are  scheduled  in  classes  and 
discussion  groups.  The  Informal  Learning  Sequence  is  directed 
by  a  board,  which  includes  three  students,  three  faculty 
members,  the  vice  president  for  academic  affairs,  the  director  of 
the  Union  and  the  I.L.S.  registrar.  The  various  colleges  or 
departments  are  expected  to  initiate  the  programs  and  host  the 
speakers. 

A  second  program  begun  by  Dr.  Harris  is  faculty  develop¬ 
ment  and  support  program.  It  is  an  attempt  to  enrich  and  renew 
the  teaching  of  the  University  through  major  investment  in  the 
most  important  resource  of  the  University— the  faculty.  This 
plan  for  faculty  development  does  not  take  the  place  of  the 
Sabbatical  leave  arrangement  but  rather  supplements  it  by 
providing  financial  support  for  the  following  kinds  of  assistance: 

Loans  for  advanced  study 
Leaves  of  absence 

Attendance  at  professional  meetings 

Professional  library  materials 

Faculty  research  and  publication  fellowships 

Publication  assistance 

Research  equipment  and  assistance 

Internships  in  major  universities 

International  and  inter-institutional  exchange 

Group  study 

Faculty  seminars 

Research  on  instruction 

Consultants  on  instruction 

Syllabi  development 

Library  resources  development 

Instructional  materials  development 

Arts  assistance 

International  travel 

In  the  fall  of  1970  a  series  of  faculty  professional  studies 
seminars  was  announced,  the  subjects  including  Ohio  River 
Valley/Southern  Indiana  development,  new  curriculum  models, 
mission  and  purpose  of  the  university,  university  governance, 
classroom  teaching,  personnel  policies,  international  education, 
the  computer,  the  university  and  the  community,  and  several 
others. 

Progress  has  been  made  since  1967  in  other  matters 
considered  important  by  the  faculty.  In  1967  a  normal  teaching 
load  was  fifteen  credit  hours.  By  the  fall  of  1969  this  had  been 
reduced  to  the  twelve  hour  maximum  load  considered  desirable 
by  the  faculty.  In  the  same  period  the  steady  increase  in  faculty 
salaries  which  was  begun  by  President  Hyde  has  been  continued 
by  President  Graves  with  emphasis  placed  on  larger  increases  for 
those  on  full  professorship  appointment.  By  1970  the  faculty 
by  both  these  criteria  of  teaching  loads  and  compensation  had 
advanced  far  beyond  the  faculty  of  a  few  years  ago. 


Progress  in  virtually  all  areas  of  the  life  of  the  University  has 
been  solid  and  substantial  under  the  new  administration  which 
began  in  1967,  and  a  good  foundation  has  been  laid  for  still 
greater  improvement  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

No  event  has  so  greatly  affected  the  development  of  the 
University  since  1967  as  the  founding  of  a  branch  campus  in 
Evansville  by  Indiana  State  University.  This  rather  unexpected 
action  came  about  in  this  way.  In  the  January,  1965,  session  of 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  the  Evansville  legislators  intro¬ 
duced  a  concurrent  resolution  in  the  House  and  Senate 
memorializing  Indiana  University  and  Purdue  to  establish  a 
four-year  college  in  Evansville.  Just  who  prompted  the  legisla¬ 
tors  to  introduce  the  resolution  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  For 
more  than  forty  years  Indiana  University  had  had  a  “gent¬ 
lemen’s  agreement”  with  Evansville  College  that  it  would  not 
hold  extension  classes  in  Evansville  so  long  as  the  College 
continued  to  meet  the  need  of  the  area’s  students.  Evansville 
College,  with  its  broad  program  of  cultural  and  professional 
education,  had  proved  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs.  Hence 
Indiana  University  was  not  interested  in  exploring  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  a  campus  here.  Purdue,  because  of  its  distance  from 
Evansville,  had  no  desire  to  enter  this  area.  When  neither  of 
these  schools  responded  to  the  resolution,  Indiana  State 
University,  according  to  its  then  president,  Dr.  R.  W.  Holmstedt, 
was  urged  by  some  Evansville  citizens  to  open  a  branch  campus 
at  Evansville.  In  a  letter  to  President  Hyde,  dated  April  10, 
1955,  Dr.  Holmstedt  wrote,  “Knowing  the  program  which  .  . 

.  Evansville  College  has  offered  for  many  years,  I  felt  that  we 
had  no  business  duplicating  anything  that  was  being  done.”  He 
further  wrote:  “I  also  suggested  to  the  mayor  [Frank  F. 
McDonald]  that  we  had  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  Evansville  community  support  for  Evansville  College.  ...  I 
also  stated  that  we  would  not  consider  any  such  move  unless 
invited  to  do  so  with  the  full  support  of  the  Evansville 
community.  ...  We  did  receive  formal  invitations  from  the 
mayor  and  the  Evansville  legislators.” 


Campus  Notables  of  1969 
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At  this  time  President  Holmstedt  was  serving  his  last  few 
weeks  at  Indiana  State,  Dr.  Alan  C.  Rankin  having  been  chosen 
president  to  succeed  him.  It  appears  that  President  Rankin  felt 
no  such  obligations  toward  Evansville  College  as  Dr.  Holmstedt 
had  so  clearly  expressed.  In  any  event  when  the  branch  campus 
began  operations  in  the  fall  of  1965,  there  was  little  if  anything 
in  its  offerings  which  was  not  a  duplication  of  the  work  at 
Evansville  College.  It  was  obvious  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
since  Evansville  College  was  already  providing  a  wide  choice  of 
programs  in  the  liberal  arts,  business  administration,  education, 
engineering,  music,  nursing,  as  well  as  a  broad  program  of 
evening  classes.  The  only  way  in  which  Indiana  State  could  have 
avoided  duplication  with  Evansville  would  have  been  to  offer 
degrees  in  medicine,  law,  architecture  or  other  professional 
fields,  programs  which  Evansville  College  could  not  afford  to 
give  and  which  obviously  a  new  branch  campus  of  Indiana  State 
could  not  give. 

However  Evansville  College  may  have  been  deserted  by  some 


of  her  presumed  friends  and  whatever  the  good  faith  or  lack  of 
it  was  displayed  by  Indiana  State,  its  coming  to  Evansville  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  University.  For 
forty-six  years  it  had  almost  no  competition  in  its  area,  a 
situation  which  in  itself  was  not  good  for  the  school.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  a  state  school  next  door  gave  a  strong  impetus 
to  the  College’s  desire  to  develop  into  more  than  a  local  college 
and  to  provide  a  quality  of  education  and  find  an  opportunity 
for  innovation  which  a  state  school  can  scarcely  hope  to  match. 
Thus  the  coming  of  Indiana  State  University  to  Evansville 
explains  another  reason  for  a  change  in  direction  of  the 
University,  a  change  which  has  become  obvious  as  it  moves  into 
the  nineteen-  seventies.  It  is  another  event  which  supports  the 
contention  that  together  with  a  change  of  academic  and 
financial  leadership,  the  University,  while  not  in  any  sense 
breaking  with  the  past,  is  most  certainly  moving  in  a  new 
direction,  one  which  will  have  an  important  impact  on  its 
second  fifty  years  in  Evansville. 


Campus  plan  as  proposed  by  Ewing  Miller  Associates  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  October  17,  196 9.  Buildings  to  be  added  are  black. 
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Footnotes 


1.  Chapter  9,  Acts  of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly, 
approved  February  17,  1919. 

2.  Although  the  catalogs  from  1893-94  to 
1899-1900  state  that  the  College  first  opened  in 
December  1856,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
September  9,  1856  is  the  correct  date.  The  first  roll 
book  is  headed:  Moores  Hill  College  Roll  Book,  for 
first  quarter  of  first  year  September  9,  1856.  The 
journal  of  the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Conference  for 
September  17  to  22,  1856,  has  this  statement:  “The 
building  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of  November— 
one-half  being  already  completed  and  furnished  .  . 

.  and  the  school  is  now  in  successful  operation.’’'’ 
The  December  date  probably  marks  the  completion 
of  the  building. 

3.  Probably  restaurants  or  hotels  since  there  were  no 
saloons  in  Moores  Hill. 

4.  For  many  years  the  school  week  was  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  Monday  was  left  open  to  give 
student  ministers  time  to  return  from  their  church¬ 
es,  some  of  which  were  several  miles  away. 

5.  The  records  of  the  South-Eastern  Indiana  Confer¬ 
ence  and  of  the  Indiana  Conference  do  not  indicate 
that  he  was  a  member  of  either  conference  in  1864 
or  1865. 

6.  Endowment  income  for  the  year  was  reported  as 
$1790,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  fund 
of  $8300  could  have  produced  that  much  income- 
more  than  twenty  per  cent.  The  treasurer  probably 
included  in  income  gifts  which  should  have  been 
shown  as  additions  to  the  principal  of  the  endow¬ 
ment. 

7.  Probably  refers  to  DePauw  University. 

8.  DePauw  University  very  generously  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  writer  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject. 

9.  The  auditor’s  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1919-20 
shows  expense  of  $70,000. 

10.  Some  new  money  may  have  been  raised  but  very 
little.  Money  given  for  capital  purposes  was  “bor¬ 
rowed”  to  meet  the  deficit,  but  ultimately  this 
“debt”  was  washed  out  in  the  auditor’s  reports. 

11.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  crosses  Indi¬ 
ana,  running  through  Vincennes,  Washington,  Bed¬ 
ford  and  on  to  Cincinnati— and,  incidentally, 
through  Moores  Hill. 

12.  The  reorganization  of  the  three  Conferences  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  in  1968  into  two— the 
South  Indiana  and  the  North  Indiana— made  neces¬ 
sary  still  another  amendment  of  the  charter  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  1969  session.  The  distrib¬ 
ution  of  trustees  then  became  Evansville  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  9;  South  Indiana  Conference,  15; 
North  Indiana  Conference,  6;  Alumni  Association, 


3;  at  large,  15,  the  total  remaining  at  48.  The 
amendment  provides  also  that  hereafter  the  board 
of  trustees  may  by  resolution  change  the  “structure, 
composition  and  organization  of  the  board.” 

13.  In  June,  1956,  nine  of  the  36  trustees  were 
alumni. 

14.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  the  store 
building  which  was  owned  by  Col.  McCurdy  when 
he  died  in  1930  is  the  first  retail  store  operated  by 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  Company.  Col.  McCurdy  and 
General  Robert  E.  Wood  of  the  Sears  Company 
were  close  friends,  and  Mr.  McCurdy  may  have 
influenced  General  Wood  to  open  retail  stores.  The 
company,  which  had  sold  only  by  mail  for  many 
years,  now  operates  827  retail  stores  in  the  United 
States,  South  America,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  in 
Spain. 

15.  From  President  Hughes’  report  to  the  board, 
November  20,  1919:  “Your  President  pledged 
$5000  ...  in  the  name  of  the  College  .  .  .  not, 
however,  with  the  thought  that  it  should  be  paid 
from  regular  College  funds.  ...  I  ask  the  support 
of  the  trustees  in  every  possible  way  in  fulfilling  the 
pledge  of  $5000.” 

16.  Based  on  the  income  it  produced  later,  the  half 
interest  in  the  Sears  building  could  just  as  well  have 
been  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars. 

17.  For  a  talk  given  by  Dr.  Virginia  L.  Grabill,  then 
women’s  counselor,  see  appendix. 

18.  This  society  probably  can  properly  use  the  date 
of  1854.  On  June  15,  1854,  a  group  of  young  men 
in  Moores  Hill  formed  the  Philomathean  Debating 
Society.  When  the  College  opened,  the  group 
changed  its  name  to  Philoneikean  Literary  Society. 

19.  How  the  Theta  Sigma  Society  “got  by”  with  a 
Greek  letter  name  in  1923  whereas  five  years  later 
the  other  societies  were  still  agitating  and  petition¬ 
ing  for  the  same  privilege  is  nowhere  explained. 
Moreover,  between  1923  and  1929  the  group 
occasionally  was  referred  to  in  The  Crescent  as  the 
Theta  Sigma  Sorority,  which  increases  the  mystery. 

20.  Apparently  permission  for  the  house  came  from 
President  Hale,  since  neither  the  minutes  of  the 
board  of  trustees  nor  those  of  the  faculty  show  any 
discussion  or  action. 

21.  Like  Theta  Sigma,  this  society  had  a  Greek 
letter  name  before  the  faculty  and  trustees  in  1929 
permitted  the  older  literary  societies  to  use  such 
names. 

22.  In  1954  it  was  believed  that  January  10,  1854, 
was  the  date  of  incorporation.  Documents  discover¬ 
ed  later  positively  established  February  10  as  the 
day. 

23.  The  correct  date  of  February  10  was  not 
discovered  until  after  the  bronze  tablet  was  dedi¬ 
cated. 
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Appendix  I 


THE  FACULTY  1919-1971 


Explanatory  Note.  Because  of  the  length  of  the  complete  list  of  faculty  of  1919-1971,  with  a  few  exceptions  only  those  who 
taught  for  three  years  or  more  and  those  of  the  staff  in  1970-71  are  included.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  the  hundreds  of 
persons  not  member  of  the  full-time  faculty  who  have  taught  in  the  Evening  College  and  in  the  Preparatory  School  of  Music. 

Faculty  ranks  are  not  included,  and  in  the  case  of  administrators  who  have  served  in  different  positions,  usually  only  the  final 
position  is  listed.  Subjects  listed  are  generally  those  in  use  in  1970-71 . 

Only  earned  degrees  are  included,  and  the  master’s  degree  is  omitted  if  followed  by  the  doctor’s  degree  from  the  same  institution. 
Parentheses  around  the  name  of  a  college  or  university  indicate  attendance  but  no  degree.  To  save  space  the  name  of  a  college  or 
university  may  be  shortened;  e.g.  read  Indiana  as  Indiana  University.  In  the  case  of  present  faculty,  many  so  listed  are  very  close  to  the 
doctorate,  but  not  all  work,  usually  the  thesis,  has  been  completed.  If  no  college  is  shown,  this  indicates  that  the  person  did  not  attend 
college  or  no  record  can  be  found.  Study  abroad  is  sometimes  shown  only  by  the  name  of  the  country,  and  in  the  case  of  some  music 
faculty  the  names  of  private  instructors  are  given.  Dates  mentioned  are  for  the  whole  period  of  service  regardless  of  rank  or  position. 
When  the  termination  date  is  not  shown,  this  person  was  on  the  staff  in  1970-71  even  though  he  may  be  listed  as  emeritus. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  married  while  on  the  faculty,  the  married  name  usually  is  used  and  the  maiden  name  follows,  enclosed 
in  parentheses.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  married  after  leaving  the  College,  the  name  is  given  in  brackets  if  known. 

Because  records,  particularly  the  first  forty  years,  are  no  longer  in  existence  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  the  service  employees 
of  the  College. 


Arthur  B.  Aarstad,  B.A.,  St.  Olaf;  M.A.,  Minnesota;  Ph.D., 
Indiana;  1958-  ;  Political  Science. 

William  Affolder,  B.A.,  DePauw;  M.S.,  M.C.S.,  Indiana; 

1947-65;  Director,  Center  for  Industrial  Relations. 

Adolph  W.  Aleck,  B.A.,  Oglethorpe;  M.A.,  Clark;  Ph.D., 
Columbia;  1939-42;  Education. 

*J.  Sue  Anderson,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1960-71; 
Nursing. 

Lawrence  W.  Anderson,  B.A.,  Southwestern;  M.A., 
Northwestern;  (Columbia);  1945-67;  Economics,  Finance. 
Mary  G.  Anderson,  B.S.,  Oklahoma  Baptist;  M.S.,  Duke;  1970-  ; 
Nursing. 

Mary  Virginia  Anderson  [Kirchoff],  B.S.,  Peabody;  M.B.A., 
Indiana;  1957-62;  Secretarial  Science. 

*Marianna  C.  Andres,  B.A.,  Evansville;  B.S.,  Western  Reserve; 
1 957-65 ;  Assistant  Librarian. 

*Helen  May  Arensman,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.Ed.,  Florida;  1967-  ; 
Nursing. 

*Ray  W.  Arensman,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1958- ; 
Economics,  Management;  Dean,  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Robert  A.  Artman,  B.A.,  Illinois;  M.A.,  Iowa;  1946-52;  Physics. 
Marcia  F.  Ashley,  B.A.,  Carleton;  M.S.,  Yale;  1967-  ;  Nursing. 

*  Beverly  Ann  Backstrom,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Emory;  1962-67; 

Nursing. 

Agnes  Ella  Bahlert,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Wisconsin;  1947-51;  Home 
Economics. 

*  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Evansville. 


Virgil  C.  Bailey,  B.A.,  Concord  State;  M.A.,  Kentucky;  1946-  ; 
Mathematics;  Emeritus,  1971. 

David  T.  Baird,  B.S.,  Oneonta;  (Indiana);  1956-59;  Education, 
Reading  Clinic. 

Mark  S.  Baldridge,  B.A.,  Buffalo;  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy; 
1970-  ;  Art. 

Henry  Jewell  Bassett,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Maryville;  B.A.,  Princeton; 
Ph.D.,  Michigan;  (Rome,  Chicago,  Columbia);  1920-29; 
Latin  and  Greek. 

Bruce  T.  Bauman,  B.A.,  Denison;  M.A.,  Kansas;  (Edinburgh, 
Cologne);  1967-  ;  History. 

*Ray  E.  Bawel,  B. A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1959-62;  Physical 
Education. 

Paul  Beck,  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  1947-71;  Physical  Education, 
Football  Coach;  Emeritus,  1971. 

Norma  Glee  Becker,  B.A.,  B.Mus.,  Southwestern;  M.A.,  Colo¬ 
rado;  (Kansas);  1965-69;  English. 

Patricia  Becker,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1970-  ;  Director,  Volunteer 
Probation  Counselors. 

Harold  A.  Bedient,  B.A.,  Albion;  Ph.D.,  Cornell;  1 942-46 ; 
Chemistry. 

Clare  Bedillion,  B.A.,  Woman’s  College  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  New 
York;  (Michigan);  1966-69;  Office  Administration. 

Floyd  E.  Beghtel,  B.A.,  Indiana  Central;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  1931-43;  Biology. 

*Rita  S.  Behnke,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1968-  ;  Nursing. 

*Mary  Louise  Bell,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1942-  ;  Manager,  Duplicating 
and  Supply  Services. 
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Mabel  G.  Bemiller,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Oakland  City;  (George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Purdue);  1 956-63 ;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Louis  P.  Benezet,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Dartmouth;  1920-24,  1951-52; 
Education,  Professor-At-Large. 

*Gene  W.  Bennett,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Washington  University; 

Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1963-  ;  Mathematics. 

James  R.  Bennett,  B.S.,  Gorham  State;  M.Mus.,  Michigan;  1967-; 
Music. 

Alice  Berger;  1944-64;  Registrar  and  Assistant  Director,  Music 
Preparatory  School. 

Allen  B.  Bess,  B.S.,  Missouri  Valley;  M.A.,  Missouri;  1963-  ; 
Accounting. 

Ada  Bicking,  A.I.N.M.,  Northwestern;  1919-26;  Public  School 
Music. 

A.  C.  Biggs;  1950-  ;  Director,  Physical  Plant. 

*Andrew  J.  Bigney,  B.S.,  Moores  Hill;  (Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard); 
1888-1917,  1919-29;  Biology. 

Myron  C.  Bishop,  B.S.,  Miami  University;  M.S.,  Ohio  State; 

(Western  Reserve,  Pittsburgh);  1946-50;  Engineering. 
Barbara  Black,  B.S.,  Minnesota;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1956-59; 
Nursing. 

*Deryl  A.  Blackburn,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1967-  ;  Assistant  Dean, 
University  Evening  College. 

Diana  Lynn  Blackburn  [Jones],  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  1964-67; 
Admissions  Counselor. 

Imri  M.  Blackburn,  B.A.,  B.Mus.,  Indiana  Central;  Ph.D., 
Indiana;  1932-46;  Latin  and  Greek,  History. 

*Eulalie  W.  Blesch,  B.M.E.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Columbia;  1966-  ; 
Director,  Preparatory  School  of  Creative  Arts. 

Mildred  C.  Boeke,  (Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Nursing);  B.S., 
M.A.,  Columbia;  1953-68;  Director,  School  of  Nursing; 
Emeritus,  1968. 

Ray  C.  Boggs,  B.S.,  Purdue;  M.A.,  Northwestern;  1947-51; 
Engineering. 

Sandra  E.  Botkin,  B.S.,  Ball  State;  M.S.,  Illinois;  1964-  ;  Music. 
Daniel  C.  Boughner,  B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan;  M. A.,  Tufts; 
Ph.D.,  Princeton;  1950-57;  English. 

*Wayne  Boultinghouse,  B.S.,M.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana 
State;  1969-  ;  Baseball  Coach,  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

Wendell  E.  Boutwell,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  1966-69; 
Assistant  Librarian. 

John  A.  Boyd,  B.A.,  DePauw;  M.A.,  Indiana;  1947-52; 
Journalism. 

John  H.  Boyd,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Indiana;  1961-65;  Journalism. 
*Mona  J.  Boyd,  B.M.E.,  Evansville;  M.Mus.,  Indiana;  1968-  ; 
Music. 

William  R.  Brandon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State;  1948-51; 
History. 

Lt.  Col.  James  F.  Brantner,  B.S.,  Alabama;  1952-55;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

*Maurine  Breeden,  B.A.,  Evansville;  (Kentucky,  Murray); 
1 947-5 1 ;  Secretarial  Science. 

James  A.  Brenneman,  B.A.,  Goshen;  M.S.,  West  Virginia;  Ph.D., 
Louisiana  State;  1970-  ;  Biology. 

Carol  A.  Brennfleck,  B.S.,  Trenton;  Ed.D.,  Rutgers;  1969-  ; 
Education. 

Jean  Bridges,  B.Mus.,  Illinois;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern;  1945-51; 
Music. 

*Thelma  Brittingham,  B.S.,  Evansville;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana; 
1954-59,  1967-  ;  Nursing. 

*  Arnold  W.  Brockmole,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.D.,  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Medicine;  M.P.H.,  Johns  Hopkins;  1960-  ; 
Nursing. 

*Clarence  E.  Brooks,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1965-  ; 
Psychology. 


*Robert  A.  Brooks,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  M.S.,  Illinois; 

1966-  ;  Mathematics. 

Esther  Brown,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Washington;  1947-51; 
Dean  of  Women,  English. 

Nicholas  C.  Brown,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  Ph.D.,  Yale;  1962-69; 
Vice-President  for  Academic  Affairs. 

*  Rexel  E.  Brown,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1968-  ; 

Education. 

Gaylord  Browne,  M.Mus.,  American  Conservatory;  1934-42; 
Music. 

David  E.  Brownlie,  B.A.,  Texas;  M.Ed.,  North  Texas  State; 
(Missouri);  1968-  ;  Director,  Guidance  Center,  Education. 
*Helen  C.  Broyles,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1956-  ; 
Nursing. 

*Rosemary  Brune,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1966-  ; 
Nursing. 

Major  Evan  R.  Bruner,  B.S.,  Upper  Iowa;  Litt.M.,  Pittsburgh; 
1952-55;  Aerospace  Studies. 

Robert  R.  Buell,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa;  1948-51;  Education. 

Clarence  W.  Buesking,  B.A.,  Ball  State;  M.S.,  Purdue;  1957-  ; 

Mathematics,  Director  of  Computing  Education. 

Francis  P.  Buller,  B.A.,  McPherson;  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Yale;  (Chicago); 

1944-56;  Psychology,  Director  of  Testing  and  Counseling. 
James  A.  Bursen,  B.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  M.Mus, 
Michigan;  1970- ;  Music. 

Madeline  Burns,  B.S.,  Cincinnati;  M.S.,  Syracuse;  1969-  ; 
Nutrition. 

Paul  R.  Busey,  B.A.,  Illinois  College;  M.A.,  Illinois;  1945-51; 
Economics. 

James  A.  Byers,  B.S., Michigan;  M.S.,  Indiana  State;  1965-  ; 

Physical  Education,  Football  Coach. 

Robert  H.  Byler,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  Missouri; 
1968-  ;  Journalism. 

Nicholas  D.  Cannici,  B.M.E.,  M.Mus.,  Indiana;  1948-53;  Music. 
Ann  S.  Carlson  (Stuart),  B.A.,  Florida;  M.A.,  Kentucky; 
1962-66,  1968-  ;  English. 

Richard  B.  Carlson,  B.F.A.,  Hartford;  M.F.A.,  Cincinnati; 
1970-  ;  Art. 

*Michael  J.  Carson,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Miami  University 
(Ohio  State);  1969-  ;  English. 

Max  S.  Casler,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois;  1952-  ;  Engineering. 

Martin  Chanin,  B.A.,  Pennsylvania;  Ph.D.,  Michigan;  1947-50; 
Chemistry. 

Syama  P.  Chaudhuri,  B.Engr.,  Calcutta;  M.Engr.,  Florida; 

1967-  ;  Engineering. 

Marie  E.  Childers,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  1968-  ;  Dean  for 
Student  Affairs. 

Margie  Ann  Clark,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana;  1966-  ;  Nursing. 

Mary  M.  Clifford,  (Delaware,  Richmond);  1950-53 ;  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Galen  W.  Clough,  B.A.,  Dartmouth;  Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1963-  ; 
English. 

Joyce  W.  Clough,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana;  1966- ;  English. 

William  E.  Coates,  B.A.,  Northwestern;  B.D.,  Garrett;  1953-57; 
Town  and  Country  Church. 

Ralph  H.  Coleman,  B.A.,  Oakland  City;  Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1946-  ; 
Mathematics. 

Charles  Colvin,  B.A.,  Oakland  City;  M.A.,  Indiana  State; 
1 946-5 1 ;  Mathematics. 

Alfred  B.  Cope,  B.A.,  Campbell;  M.A.,  Kansas;  (Chicago); 

1921-52;  Education,  Psychology;  Emeritus,  1952. 

Major  David  W.  Cox,  B.S.,  Otterbein;  1968-71;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

*Jean  M.  Coyle,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1967-70;  Public  Relations. 

*  Robert  E.  Cravens,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1961-66;  Chief  Accountant. 
Wiley  W.  Crawford,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota; 

(Chicago);  1947-50;  Biology. 
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Paul  G.  Cressey,  B.A.,  Oberlin;  M.A.,  Chicago;  1927-31; 
Sociology,  Economics. 

Maxine  Crocker;  1 954-72;  Assistant  Director,  Bookstore. 

Jan  R.  Culp,  B.S.,  Ball  State;  M.N.Sc.,  Idaho;  1966-69;  Physical 
Science. 

Mearl  P.  Culver,  B.A.,  Albion,  S.T.B.,  Union;  M.A.,  Columbia; 

Ph.D.,  Yale;  1950-57;  Religion,  Director  of  Religious  Life. 
Donald  L.  Curlovic,  B.A.,  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  Washington 
University;  1964-68;  Mathematics. 

Gladys  M.  Curry  [Morrell],  B.A.,  Marshall;  M.A.,  Columbia; 
1929-36;  Home  Economics. 

Nancy  Dale,  1958-70;  Office  Manager,  President’s  Office. 

George  Dasch,  (College  of  Music,  Cincinnati);  1945-53;  Music. 
Brian  B.  Daubney,  B.A.,  London;  (University  College,  Lei¬ 
cester);  1 970-7 1 ;  Music. 

Capt.  Albert  Dauth,  B.A.,  M.A.,  College  of  the  Pacific;  1956-58; 
Air  Science. 

Vivian  Lucille  Davenport,  B.S.,  M.S.,  St.  Louis  University;  1966-; 
Nursing. 

Wade  D.  David,  B.A.,  M. A.,  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Illinois;  1945-72; 
History  and  Political  Science;  Emeritus,  1970. 

*  David  W.  Davies,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1966-69; 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

*B.  James  Dawson,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1967-70;  Admissions  Coun¬ 
selor. 

Opal  H.  DeLancey,  B.S.,  Ball  State;  M.C.S.,  Indiana;  1945-48; 
Business. 

C.  C.  Delano,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Boston;  Ph.D.,  New  York;  (Europe); 
1929-32;  Latin  and  Greek. 

Wahnita  DeLong,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  Ohio  State; 

1920-58;  English;  Dean  of  Women;  Emeritus,  1958. 
lone  Leigh  DeNoon,  B.S.,  Washington  University;  1967-  ; 
Nursing. 

Ronald  Lee  Devaisher,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Illinois;  1960-  ;  Engineering. 
*Priscilla  J.  Dickinson,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-71;  Admissions 
Counselor. 

J.  Frederick  Doering,  B.A.,  Western  Ontario;  M. A.,  Duke;M.A., 
Toronto;  Ph.D.,  Ottawa;  (Victoria  Institute,  London); 
1940-42,  1965-69;  English. 

Thomas  W.  Doherty,  B.A.,  Westminster;  M.A.,  Middlebury; 
1946-49;  Foreign  Languages. 

Harvey  E.  Donley,  B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State;  Ph.D.,  Missouri; 

1953- 59;  Accounting. 

Martin  I.  Douglas,  B.S.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  M.A., 
Columbia;  D.H.L.,  Jewish  Theology  Seminary  of  America; 
1962-65;  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Paul  T.  Dove,  B.A.,  Concordia;  M.Mus.,  Indiana;  (Syracuse); 
1 967-  ;  Music. 

Kenneth  O.  Drake,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music; 
(Austria);  1957-66;  Music. 

Jessie  L.  Duboc,  B.A.,  Des  Moines;  1920-23;  Education. 

Mamie  E.  Dufford,  B.Mus.,  Northwestern;  M.Mus.,  American 
Conservatory;  1952-59;  Music. 

Ray  T.  Dufford,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Northwestern;  Ph.D.,  Missouri; 

1952-67;  Physics;  Emeritus,  1967. 

Joyce  G.  Dungan,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1954-56;  1 968-70;  Nursing. 
Donald  W.  Dunham,  B.S.,  Muskingum;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State;  1941- ; 
Biology. 

Charles  E.  Dunn.,  B.A.,  Illinois;  1968-71;  Associate  Director  of 
Development. 

E.  Leon  Dunning,  B.S.,  Rochester;  M.S.,  Kentucky;  1950-55; 
Engineering. 

Hazel  B.  Durham,  B.S.,  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati;  M.S.,  Indiana; 

1954- 58;  Nursing. 

Oramay  Cluthe  Eades,  (Philadelphia,  Chicago);  Combs  Broad 
Street  Conservatory  ;  1942-46;  Music. 


Sandra  F.  Earnest,  B.S.,  Western  Reserve;  1966-69;  Nursing. 
Richard  W.  Edwards,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt;  M.A.,  Peabody;  1959-63; 
Psychology,  Assistant  Director  of  Special  Educational 
Services. 

*  Steven  B.  Edwards,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1969-  ;  Staff  Associate, 
Urban  Affairs  Center. 

David  Eldredge,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State;  1969- ;  Management. 
Mary  Ross  Ellingson,  B.A.,  Alberta;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins; 
1963-  ;  English. 

Roger  A.  Emanuels,  B.Mus.,  Oberlin  Conservatory;  M.Mus., 
Indiana;  1970-  ;  Music. 

*Dorothy  J.  Emery  (Julian),  B.S.,  Evansville;  1946^49,  1952-54; 
Chemistry. 

Robert  W.  Emmert,  B.S.,  Capitol;  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  1947-50; 
Mathematics. 

George  W.  English,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois;  1968-  ;  Dean, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Political  Science. 

Philip  C.  Ensley,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State;  1968-; 
History. 

Herbert  Erdmann,  B.A.,  DePauw,  M.A.,  Indiana  State;  1969-  ; 
Education. 

Harris  David  Erickson,  B.A.,  Linfield;  B.D.,  M.Th.,  Berkeley 
Baptist  Divinity;  Ph.D.,  Washington;  1947-68;  Philosophy 
and  Religion;  Emeritus,  1968. 

Paul  I.  Estep,  B.S.,  Maryland;  1965-  ;  Director  of  Personnel. 
Jean  S.  Falls,  B.A.,  Texas;  M.A.,  Evansville;  1 966-  ;  Nursing. 
Richard  A.  Farrar,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York;  1970-  ;  Economics. 
Ronald  M.  Faust,  B.B.A.,  Washburn;  M.B.A.,  Iowa;  1964-  ; 
Management. 

Barbara  Fehn  (Atkins),  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Indiana;  1950-56; 
Music. 

Pauline  Goad  Fehn,  B.Mus.,  Cincinnati  Conservatory;  1942-59; 
Music. 

William  M.  Felsher,  B.A.,  Mississippi  State;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana 
State;  1969-  ;  Foreign  Languages. 

John  F.  Ficks,  B.S.,  Illinois;  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  1969-  ; 
Economics. 

*Judith  L.  Fiddick  (Lockwood),  B.A.,  Evansville;  1959-66; 
1967-69;  Program  Director,  Union. 

Thomas  C.  Fiddick,  B.A.,  Missouri;  M.A.,  Berkeley;  (Indiana); 
1963-  ;  History. 

Gerald  F.  Fischbach,  B.F.A.,  Wisconsin;  M.Mus.,  Illinois;  (Iowa); 
1970-  ;  Music. 

Mary  Thompson  Fleming,  B.  Mus.,  Bradley  Polytechnic; 
1934-42;  Music. 

Frank  Flenning,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wayne  State;  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois;  1970-  ;  Psychology. 

Don  H.  Follett,  B.A.,  Minnesota;  1960-63;  Public  Relations. 

Ted  J.  Foster,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  1 959-66 ;  Speech. 
George  B.  Franklin,  B.A.,  Georgia;  Ph.D.,  Harvard;  1919-24; 
English. 

Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  (Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy);  1919-24;  Dean  of 
Women,  English. 

Dorothy  J.  French,  B.A.,  Nebraska;  1923-26;  Education. 

Sui-An  Fung,  B.S.,  National  Central,  China;  M.S.,  Rochester; 
1956-59;  Engineering. 

*Paul  E.  Funk,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Illinois;  1968-  ;  Engi¬ 
neering,  Physics. 

Christine  C.  Gallant,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Minnesota;  1967-  ;  English. 
James  T.  Gallant,  B.A.,  Denison;  M.A.,  Minnesota;  1967-  ; 
English. 

Carl  A.  Gardner,  B.S.,  Eastern  New  Mexico;  1965-71 ;  Vice-pres¬ 
ident  for  Financial  Affairs. 

*Robert  F.  Garnett,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ph.D.,  Purdue;  1962-  ; 
Education. 
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James  R.  Gillette,  Syracuse;  1919-23;  Music. 

Roland  K.  Glover,  B.A.,  Central  College;  M.A.,  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
Indiana;  1970-71 ;  Political  Science. 

Robert  Godbout,  B.A.,  St.  Anselm’s;  Ph.D.,  Kansas;  1970-  ; 
Philosophy. 

*Joe  T.  Gooch,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Indiana;  1966-69;  Social 
Science. 

Robert  B.  Gossett,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Memphis  State;  1970-  ;  Foreign 
languages. 

*  William  F.  Gould,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1927-30;  Engineering. 

Sharon  J.  Grabert,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  M.A.,  Purdue; 

(Indiana,  Universidad  Veracurzanna,  Mexico);  1970-  ; 
Foreign  languages. 

Paul  E.  Grabill,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois;  1957-  ;  English. 

Virginia  L.  Grabill,  B.A.,  Wheaton;  Ph.D.,  Illinois;  1957-  ; 
English. 

Pearl  Grabowsky,  B.E.,  Northwestern;  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Chicago 
Conservatory;  M.A.,  Michigan;  1948-51 ;  Music. 

Wallace  B.  Graves,  B.A.,  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  Texas  Christian; 
Ph.D.,  Texas;  1967-  ;  President. 

Rabbi  Milton  Greenwald,  B.A.,  Cincinnati;  B.H.L.,  Hebrew 
Union;  1948-55;  Philosophy. 

*Larry  W.  Griffin,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Kentucky;  M.L.S., 
Indiana;  1 967-;  Assistant  Librarian. 

*Margaret  L.  Griffin,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1966-69;  Nursing. 

*Dorothy  N.  Grill,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1969- ; 
Education. 

*S.  Michael  Groomer,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Missouri;  1967-  ; 
Accounting. 

Cyrus  L.  Gunn,  B.A.,  DePauw;M.S.,  Indiana;  1946-5 1 ;  History. 
Margaret  D.  Haeussler,  (Bush  Conservatory,  Wayne);  1 942-45 ; 
Music. 

Lincoln  B.  Hale,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Yale;  1939-54;  President. 

Beulah  G.  Hankins,  B.A.,  Kings;  Ph.D.,  Virginia;  1969- ; 
Chemistry. 

Warren  M.  Hankins,  B.S.,  Emory  and  Henry;  M.S.,  Mississippi; 

Ph.D.,  Virginia;  1969-  ;  Chemistry. 

*Donald  R.  Harbison,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B. A.,  Indiana;  1962-65; 
Assistant  Business  Manager. 

Thomas  S.  Harding,  B.A.,  B.S.,  Buffalo;  Ph.D.,  Chicago; 
1 948-66 ;  Librarian. 

Josephine  M.  Hardy,  B.A.,  Wellesley;  M.A.,  Middlebury; 
1925-28;  Foreign  Languages. 

Birk  C.  Harl,  B.S.,  Arkansas  A  &  M;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1962- ; 
Sociology. 

John  M.  Harmon,  B.A.,  Missouri  Wesleyan;  Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1923- 
30;  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 

Earl  E.  Harper,  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  S.T.B.,  Boston; 
(Harvard);  1927-36;  President. 

*  Robert  T.  Harper,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1968-69,  1970-  ;  Admissions 

Counselor. 

Fred  E.  Harris,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State;  Ed.D.,  Indiana; 
1969-72;  Vice-president  for  Academic  Affairs. 

*George  M.  Harris,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1964-67;  Assistant  to 
director,  Community  College. 

Harry  Hart,  B.S.,  Millikin;  1943-54 ;  Music. 

*Marvin  E.  Hartig,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1948-  ;  Dean, 
University  Evening  College,  Mathematics. 

*Dell  P.  Hartman,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1967-  ;  Office  Administration 
Business  Education. 

Paul  W.  Hartman,  B.A.,  Asbury;  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois; 
1963-67 ;  Associate  Director,  Public  Relations. 

*Captain  Thomas  A.  Hartman,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1962-66;  Air 
Science. 

William  O.  Hartsaw,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Purdue;  Ph.D.,  Illinois;  1946-  ; 
Dean,  School  of  Engineering. 


*Philip  E.  Hatfield,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1937-42;  Chemistry. 

Claude  T.  Hathaway,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  1965-68; 
Physical  Science. 

Dorothy  M.  Hausmann,  B.S.,  George  Peabody;  M.S.,  Indiana; 
1963-  ;  Nursing. 

Edward  L.  Hauswald,  B.S.,  M.B. A.,  Denver;  Ph.D.  Indiana;  1954- 
64;  Economics. 

*Cleo  P.  Hayden,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1965-  ;  Nursing. 
Margaret  Haynes,  B.Mus.,  Cincinnati;  M.Mus.,  Indiana;  1963-67; 
Music. 

Lt.  Col.  Walter  J.  Hearn,  B.A.,  Southwestern;  1957-60;  Aero 
Space  Studies. 

Robert  D.  Heater,  B.F.A.,  Drake;  M.A.,  Northwestern;  1954-57; 
Drama  and  Speech. 

Dennis  R.  Heckman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Oregon;  1970- ;  Computing 
Science. 

Herbert  L.  Heidecker,  (Nuremburg  Conservatory,  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  and  Arts);  1922-27;  Music. 

*Norman  Heim,  B.M.E.,  Evansville;  M.Mus.,  Eastman;  1953-60; 
Music. 

*Emerson  Henke,  B.S.,  Evansville;  Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1940-48; 
Accounting 

*Douglas  G.  Henry  II,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1970-  ;  Director,  Public 
Relations. 

*Mary  K.  Hermann,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-  ;  Nursing. 

Charles  L.  Herndon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Texas;  1 958-62;  Engineering. 
Alleen  Herron,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  American  Conservatory; 

1947-72;  Music;  Emeritus,  1972. 

Dora  L.  Hess,  B.S.,  Purdue;  1948-51;  Home  Economics. 

Georgina  Hill,  B.E.,  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Iowa;  1951-64;  Director 
of  Food  Services. 

Howard  A.  Hill,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Marquette;  1949-54;  Speech  and 
Drama. 

Carl  Hjortsvang,  B.A.,  Dana;  B.Mus.,  American  Conservatory; 
1936-44;  Music. 

*Patricia  Hochstetler,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1966-71; 
Counselor,  Reading  Specialist. 

Mary  Jean  Hodor,  B.A.,  Youngstown;  M.A.,  Michigan;  1963-67, 
1969-71 ;  English. 

^Walter  F.  Holland,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Evansville;  B.S.,  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy;  1970-71;  Marketing  and 
Management. 

Joseph  T.  Holt,  B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  (Columbia); 

1965-  ;  Director,  Center  for  Industrial  Relations. 

Kenneth  C.  Horn,  1965-  ;  Assistant  Controller. 

Harold  T.  Houston,  B.S.,  Chicago;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1954-71; 
Engineering;  Emeritus,  1971. 

Olaf  Hovda,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  Goettingen;  1919-42; 
Physics,  Mathematics. 

Jean  Howard,  B.A.,  Rochester;  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  1956-59; 
English. 

Lewis  D.  Howell,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Mississippi  State;  B.D., 
Southwestern  Baptist  Seminary;  1967-71;  Business  Law, 
Finance. 

Douglas  K.  Hubbell,  B.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  M.A., 
Indiana;  1968-  ;  Speech  and  Drama. 

Jean  Huber,  B.A.,  Western  Reserve;  M.S.,  Wisconsin;  1966-69; 

History  and  Political  Science. 

Robert  W.  Hudson,  1955-  ;  Business  Manager  of  Athletics. 

Alfred  F.  Hughes,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  S.T.B.,  Boston; 
1919-27;  President. 

Homer  L.  Humke,  B.A.,  Tri-State;  M.A.,  Indiana;  (Chicago, 
Harvard);  1923-33;  Education. 

Capt.  Norman  G.  Hunt,  B.S.,  Utah;  1957-60;  Aerospace  Studies. 
Susan  W.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  DePauw;  1969-  ;  Assistant  to  Dean, 
Evening  College. 
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Melvin  W.  Hyde,  B.S.,  Dakota  Wesleyan;  Ph.D.,  Columbia; 
1955-67;  President;  Emeritus,  1967. 

*Mabel  E.  Inco  [Morris],  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Chicago; 
1924-25,  1 928-30;  Mathematics. 

Kenley  P.  Inglefield,  B.Mus.,  M.A.,  Eastman  School  of  Music; 
1 963-69;  Music. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Ingram,  Jr.,  B.S.,  North  Carolina;  1960-63; 
Aerospace  Studies. 

Eugene  R.  Irving,  B.S.,  Illinois  State  University;  Ed.D.,  Illinois; 

1965-68;  Education. 

Dorothy  Iwig,  B.S.,  Illinois;  1922-25;  Home  Economics. 

Larry  A.  Jackson,  B.A.,  Wofford;  B.D.,  Union;  1970- ;  Vice- 
President  for  Financial  Affairs. 

*Nanene  Q.  Jacobson,  B.A.,  Evansville;  A.M.T.,  Indiana; 

1961-62,  1970-  ;  Art. 

Orville  J.  Jaebker,  B.A.,  Concordia;  Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1952-  ; 
History  and  Political  Science. 

Hem  Chand  Jain,  B.Laws,  B.A.,  Delhi;  M.S.,  Illinois;  1958-61; 
Management. 

Helen  F.  Jean,  B.S.,  George  Peabody;  M.A.,  Columbia;  1960-70; 
Nursing. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  B.D.,  Garrett; 

M.A.,  Northwestern;  Ph.D.,  Nebraska;  1965- ;  Psychology. 
James  G.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Arizona  State; 

1944-47;  Public  Relations  Director. 

Kenneth  E.  Johnson,  B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  B.D.,  Garrett; 

M.S.,  Northern  Illinois;  1967-70;  Chief  Accountant. 
Thomas  C.  Johnson,  B.S.,  Indiana;  1970-71;  Admissions 
Counselor. 

Lawrence  B.  Johnston,  B.S.M.,  DePauw;  M.Mus.,  VanderCook; 

1946- 49;  Music. 

*Kenneth  H.  Jones,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Bradley;  I960-; 
Registrar. 

Lucile  Jones,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia;  1928-60;  Education; 
Emeritus,  1960. 

*Dianne  K.  Jones  (Wampler),  B.A. , Evansville;  1969-  ;  Computer 
Center 

*James  A.  Julian,  B.A.,  Evansville;  I. A.,  Harvard;  1947- ; 
Management. 

Betty  M.  Kanable,  B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.; 
M.Mus.,  Eastman  School  of  Music;  (Harvard,  North¬ 
western);  1954-63;  Music. 

Jean  A.  Kearby,  B.S.,  Houston;  1963-67;  Aero  Space  Studies. 
*Lucille  Kelly,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-71 ;  Nursing. 

Paul  E.  Kelly,  B.A.,  Colorado;  M.A.,  Colorado  State;  1947-50; 
Economics. 

Jerry  D.  Kendall,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Indiana  State;  Ed.D.,  Indiana; 
1970-  ;  Geography. 

Jesse  E.  Kent,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic;  1970- ; 

Vice-President  for  Development. 

Florence  Keve,  B.A.,  Cornell  College;  M.A.,  Columbia;  1948-61 ; 
Art. 

Joan  H.  Kiely,  B.S.,  Marquette;  1970-  ;  Nursing. 

Grace  Caroline  Kimball,  B.A.,  Rochester;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  1 944-5 1 ;  Biology. 

Clark  H.  Kimberling,  B.A.,  North  Texas  State;  M.S.,  Louisiana 
State;  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology;  1970- ; 
Mathematics. 

Philip  A.  Kinsey,  B.A.,  Manchester;  Ph.D.,  Purdue;  1956- ; 
Chemistry. 

Doris  May  Kirk,  B.S.,  Indiana;  M.A.,  Columbia;  M.S.,  Arnold; 

1947- 56;  Director,  Student  Union. 

Armand  W.  Kitto,  B.Mus.,  Ph.D.,  Washington  University;  1968-  ; 
Music. 

Margaret  Kitto,  B.Mus.,  Chicago  Musical  College;  1970-  ;  Music. 
Jean  R.  Kleindorfer,  B.A.,  Indiana;  1969-  ;  Assistant  Registrar. 
George  C.  Klinger,  B.A.,  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Columbia;  1963- ; 
English. 


*William  M.  Knapp,  B.M.E.,  Evansville;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern; 

1966-  ;  Music. 

John  R.  Knott,  B.A.,  DePauw;  M.A.,  Southern  Illinois;  1968-  ; 
Mathematics. 

*Thelma  C.  Kohl,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1968- ; 
Assistant  Librarian. 

*Clifford  W.  Kraft,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1949-57, 

1 962-  ;  Education. 

Robert  L.  Kress,  B.A.,  St.  Meinrad;  S.T.B.,  S.T.L.,  Innsbruck; 
M.A.,  Notre  Dame;  S.T.D.,  Pontifical  Gregorian  University 
and  Pontifical  University  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Rome; 

1967- 70;  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

James  R.  Kroneman,  B.A.,  Luther;  M.S.,  Wisconsin;  (Iowa); 

1963- 65,  1968-  ;  Chemistry. 

John  Kronsbein,  (Bonn,  Nancy,  Jena);  Ph.D.,  Leipzig;  1948-58; 
Engineering. 

Jerome  R.  Krueger,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Indiana;  1 964-67;  Accounting. 
*Mary  Kuenzli  [Somes],  B.A.,  Evansville;  1954-58;  Director, 
Union. 

Joseph  B.  Kushner,  B.S.,  Cooper  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Lehigh; 

(Brooklyn  Polytechnic);  1958-  ;  Engineering. 

Edwin  V.  Lacy,  Jr.,  B.M.E.,  Murray  State,  M.Mus.,  Indiana; 
1967-  ;  Music. 

Louise  M.  Land,  1964-  ;  Director  of  the  Student  Union. 

Harry  M.  Landis,  Ph.G.,  Pittsburg;  B.A. ,  M. A.,  Wayne;  1948-51; 
Accounting. 

*J.  Bruce  Langford,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana  State;  1968-  ; 
Music. 

Lois  M.  Latshaw,  B.S.,  Rockford;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1960-72. 
Nursing. 

Theodore  T.  Latz,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Michigan  State;  1967- ; 
Finance. 

Elsa  Lauenstein,  1924-27;  Music. 

Bernard  H.  Lavine,  B.A.,  Cincinnati;  B.H.L.,  M.H.L.,  Hebrew 
Union  College;  1964-69;  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Pearle  LeCompte,  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Northwestern;  1 926-52; 

Drama,  English,  Speech;  Emeritus,  1952. 

Bung  Chung  Lee,  B.S.,  National  Taiwan;  M.S.,  Georgia  Institute; 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State;  1960-  ;  Engineering. 

Howard  F.  Legg,  B.A.,  Wesleyan;  B.D.,  Drew;  M.R.E.,  M.A., 
Boston;  1925-36;  Bible  and  Philosophy. 

Tod  L.  Lehman,  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  1969- ;  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

Gertrude  Leich,  B.A.,  St.  Mary’s;  M.A.,  University  of  Mexico; 
1941-66;  Spanish. 

Frankie  E.  Lennon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Indiana;  1967-70;  English. 
Elizabeth  Hubbard  Lindsey,  B.A.,  Vassar;  1920-28;  Assistant 
Registrar. 

*  Jerry  A.  Linzy,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1969-  ;  Director  of  Alumni 
Affairs. 

Kelland  K.  Livesay,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  State;  1970- ; 
Psychology. 

Lt.  Col.  Fred  H.  Loemker,  B.S.,  Ohio;  1967-70;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

Oliver  K.  Loer,  B.A.,  Bethany;  (Hawaii,  Northwestern); 
1946-50;  Veterans’  Counselor. 

Virgil  G.  Logan,  B.A.,  Western  Michigan;  M.A.,  Alabama;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin;  1 954-62;  Speech. 

Dean  Long,  B.A.,  Simpson;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  1 929-67 ;  Business 
Administration,  Vice-President;  Emeritus,  1967. 

Norman  O.  Long,  B.A.,  Hiram;  Ph.D.,  Buffalo;  1950-57; 
Chemistry. 

John  Louis  Loos,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Nebraska;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
University;  1948-51 ;  History. 

Royce  A.  Lorentz,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  1966-70; 
Management. 

Corian  R.  Lundquist  (Stambaugh),  B.S.,  Piedmont;  M.A., 
Columbia;  1951-71;  Home  Economics;  Emeritus,  1971. 
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Robert  A.  Luther,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Drake;  1967-  ;  Music. 

*John  David  Lutz,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Denver;  1965-  ;  Speech 
and  Drama. 

Franklin  C.  MacKnight,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D.,  Chicago;  1947-51; 
Geology. 

Martin  L.  McAuliffe,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Tulane;  M.F.A.,  Iowa;  1969-; 

Associate  Director  of  Development. 

Louiza  J.  McCarty,  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Brussels; 

1969-  ;  Foreign  Languages. 

George  R.  McCoy,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Western  Kentucky;  1936-58; 
Registrar;  Emeritus,  1958. 

*F.  Earl  McCurdy,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Memphis  State; 

1970-  ;  Marketing. 

*Arad  A.  McCutchan,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Columbia;  1946-  ; 
Physical  Education,  Basketball  Coach,  Director  of 
Athletics. 

Virginia  R.  McCutchan,  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  1955-  ;  English. 
*Herman  S.  McGregor,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  North 
Carolina;  1968-  ;  English 

Shirley  L.  McKee,  B.Mus.,  Lindenwood;  M.Mus.,  Indiana; 

1966- 69;  Music. 

*Edgar  M.  McKown,  B.A.,  Evansville;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston; 
1936-69;  Bible  and  Philosophy,  Dean  of  the  College;  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  University. 

James  A.  Manning,  B.S.,  Texas;  Ph.D.,  Kansas;  1966-70; 
Chemistry. 

Arthur  L.  Mansure,  B.A.,  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Boston;  1957-62; 
Director  of  Religious  Life. 

Guy  B.  Marchant,  B.S.,  South  Dakota  State;  1924-57;  Engi¬ 
neering,  Mathematics;  Emeritus,  1957. 

Freda  A.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ohio;  1953-57;  Journalism. 

Robert  F.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Indiana;  1956-  ;  Office  Admini¬ 
stration,  Business  Education. 

Vivien  W.  Maves,  B.A.,  Greenville;  M.A.,  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
George  Peabody;  (Chicago,  Columbia,  California,  Iowa); 
1946-71 ;  Psychology;  Emeritus,  1970. 

Roy  W.  Meadows,  B.A.,  Missouri;  M.A.,  Bradley;  M.S.,  St. 
Louis;  1965-69;  Mathematics. 

*Ruth  S.  Meckert,  B.M.E.,  Evansville;  1959-  ;  Music. 

Darrell  G.  Megli,  B.A.,  Kansas  Wesleyan;  M.S.,  Pennsylvania 
State;  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State;  1962-66,  1 969- ;  Physics. 

*V.  Brandon  Melton,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-  ;  Admissions 
Counselor. 

Capt.  Ward  Meyers,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana  State;  1970-  ;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

Kelly  G.  Miles,  B.S.,  Appalachian  State;  M.S.,  North  Carolina; 
1955-  ;  Physics. 

Leslie  Miley,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Indiana  State;  1961-  ;  Art. 

Delma  F.  Miller,  B.S.,  Indiana;  1967-  ;  Nursing. 

H.  Donell  Miller,  B.S.,  University  of  Washington;  M.S.,  Trinity; 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State;  1957-63 ;  Psychology. 

Wilbert  A.  Miner,  1957-71 ;  Superintendent  of  Building  Services. 
Waldo  F.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  Indiana  State;  M.A.,  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 
Chicago;  1 922-25 ;  Business  and  Economics. 

Lynne  J.  Mlady,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Illinois;  1966-;  Speech, 
Debate. 

*John  W.  Mominee,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois; 

1967- 70;  Art. 

Leland  W.  Moon,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Florida;  Ed.D.,  Columbia; 

1945-72;  Education;  Emeritus  1972. 

Christy  I.  Moore,  B.S.,  Iowa;  1965-  ;  Counselor,  Financial  Aids. 
Janice  J.  Moreno,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Missouri;  1966-69;  Foreign 
Languages. 

*James  E.  Morlock,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Indiana;  Ph.D.,  Ohio 
State;  1931-  ;  Sociology,  Dean  of  Men;  Emeritus,  1970. 
*Wayne  P.  Mueller,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  1962- ; 
Biology. 


Mildred  B.  Munday,  B.A.,  Randolph  Macon;  M.A.,  Smith;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin;  1959-63;  English. 

*William  W.  Nation,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern; 
1946-59;  Music. 

Millie  Near,  B.A.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  1970-72;  Assistant 
Librarian. 

John  A.  Needy,  B.S.,  Kentucky;  1944-48;  Engineering. 

*Larry  S.  Nelson,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri  at 
Rolla;  1968-71 ;  Computer  Systems  Programmer. 

*Mabel  D.  Nenneker,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1961- ;  Associate 
Registrar. 

Emily  Nett,  B.A.,  Heidelberg;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington; 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  State;  1969-71 ;  Sociology. 

Fritz  Neumann,  Ph.D.,  Hamburg;  1938-44;  Modem  Languages. 
Gerald  Newstrom,  B.S.,  University  of  Miami;  M.B.A.,  Rollins; 
1970-  ;  Management. 

Ina  Pearl  Nichols,  B.S.,  Illinois;  M.A.,  Columbia;  1938-44;  Home 
Economics. 

Pierrepont  H.  Nichols,  B.A.,  Allegheny;  Ph.D.,  Harvard; 
1925-31 ;  English. 

Charles  Paul  Nolte,  B.A.,  Kentucky;  M.Mus.,  Syracuse;  1957- ; 
Music. 

*Everett  E.  Northcut,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern; 
1942-55,  1969-70;  Music. 

David  J.  Novicki,  B.A.,  Westfield;  M.S.,  Purdue;  1969- ; 
Counselor,  Guidance  Center. 

Major  Richard  I.  Nummi,  B.S.,  Wisconsin  State;  1967-70; 
Aerospace  Studies. 

Howard  E.  Oagley,  (Cleveland  Institute  of  Art);  B.A.,  Baldwin- 
Wallace;  M.A.,  Western  Reserve;  (University  of  London); 
1965-  ;  Art. 

Donald  G.  O’Brien,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Indiana;  1970-  ;  English. 

Thomas  P.  O’Brien,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Butler;  1962-65;  Physical 
Education. 

Byrd  D.  Ohning,  B.S.,  Washington  University;  1954-56, 
1957-58;  Nursing. 

James  N.  O’Leary,  B.A.,  Louisville;  M.S.,  Kentucky;  1966- ; 
University  Librarian. 

Sylvia  Olmstead,  (Northwestern);  B.Mus.,  Gunn  School  of 
Music;  1946-57;  Music. 

*Jane  E.  Olmsted,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1945-68;  English. 

*Ralph  Olmsted,  B.A.,  Evansville;  (Columbia);  1925-67;  Business 
Manager  and  Treasurer;  Emeritus,  1967;  University  Archi¬ 
vist,  1967- . 

Carl  A.  Olson,  B.S.,  Iowa;  M.B.A.,  Chicago;  1970- ;  Accounting. 
Robert  L.  Osborne,  B.S.,  Indiana;  M.A.,  Iowa;  1 96 1-70;  Art. 
Karen  J.  Ott,  B.A.,  Asbury;  M.S.,  Kentucky;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers; 
1969-  ;  Biology. 

Philip  W.  Ott,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Asbury;  Th.M.,  Princeton;  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania;  1968-  ;  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

*Elizabeth  K.  Owen,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1959-65 ;  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Union. 

*Millard  L.  Pace,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Illinois;  1959- ; 
Marketing. 

*Forrest  Page,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1954-59;  Physical 
Education  and  Coaching. 

*Joe  Park,  B.S.,  Evansville;  Ph.D.,  Michigan;  1942-46;  Education. 
Walter  G.  Parker,  B.A.,  Southwestern;  M.A.,  Columbia;  (Drew, 
Union);  1926-32;  Religious  Education. 

*Melba  J.  Patberg,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Evansville;  1967-  ;  Mathematics. 
*Thornton  B.  Patberg,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1957- ; 
Director  of  Admissions,  Vice-President  for  Student 
Affairs. 

Lois  D.  Patton,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Middle  Tennessee  State;  1966- ; 
Physical  Education. 

Major  Robert  Peake,  B.S.,  Indiana;  1964-68;  Aerospace  Studies. 
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R.  Wayne  Perkins,  B.A.,  Asbury;  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity;  1966-  ;  Religion  and  Philosophy,  Director  of 
Religious  Life. 

William  T.  Perry,  B.S.,  Alabama;  1969-  ;  Director  of  the 
Bookstore. 

Ludwig  A.  Petkovsek,  B.A.,  Hiram;  M.S.,  Purdue;  (Western 
Reserve);  1958-  ;  Sociology. 

Travis  J.  Phillips,  B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.S.,  Iowa; 
1 948-5 1 ;  Chemistry. 

Harriett  J.  Pickett,  B.S.,  Indiana;  M.A.,  Chicago;  1957- ; 
Nursing. 

Donald  W.  Ping,  B.A.,  James  Millikin;  M.P.E.,  Purdue;  1946-66; 
Physical  Education,  Football  Coach,  Athletics  Director; 
Emeritus,  1966. 

Donna  K.  Pirouz,  B.A.,  Western  Kentucky;  M.A.,  Kentucky; 
1969-  ;  Foreign  Languages. 

Irene  W.  Place,  B.A.,  Russell  Sage;  M.A.,  Illinois;  1927-36; 
Foreign  Languages. 

Mary  Plopper,  L.L.B.,  Indiana;  1959-62;  Assistant  Registrar. 

*  Jerry  W.  Points,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1967-  ;  Art. 
Robert  F.  Pollock,  Sr.,  B.A.,  Depauw;  B.D.,  Christian  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary;  1969-  ;  Dean  for  Student  Affairs. 

Marjorie  Porter,  B.S.,  Northwestern;  1924-34;  Librarian. 

G.  Wyatte  Powell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Emory;  1955-61 ;  Chemistry., 
Albert  I.  Prince,  B.A.,  Wesleyan;  M.A.,  New  Hampshire;  Ph.D., 
Connecticut;  1964-68;  Psychology. 

Caroline  Quigley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  1957-60; 
Nursing. 

William  J.  Ransbottom,  B.S.,  B.A.,  Ohio  State;  M.A.,  Purdue; 
(Montreal,  Minnesota,  McGill,  Ohio  State);  1966-69; 
Foreign  Languages. 

Robert  M.  Rapp,  B.M.Ed.,  M.M.Ed.,  Drake;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin; 
1956-  ;  Director  of  Vocal  Music. 

Albert  Wayne  Ratcliffe,  B.A.,  DePauw;  M.S.,  Northwestern; 

M.D.,  Indiana;  1944-49;  Biology. 

Mary  Lois  Raymond,  B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke;  M.A.,  Radcliffe; 
(McGill,  Boston,  Universite  de  Caen,  Universite  de 
Rennes,  Wisconsin);  1920-24;  Foreign  Languages. 

*Naomi  K.  Rea,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1964- ;  Director  of  Food 
Services. 

♦Marian  Redman,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.M.Ed.,  Northwestern; 
1942-48;  Music. 

*Sallie  L.  Reece,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1956-59;  Social  Director, 
Student  Union. 

♦David  B. Reeder,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Indiana;  1967- ; 
Accounting,  Finance. 

Charles  E.  Reeves,  B.S.,  Huron;  M.A.,  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  Columbia; 
1 933-40;  Education,  Psychology. 

♦Isabel  B.  Reeves,  B.S.,  Evansville;  (Valparaiso,  Yale);  1923^12; 
Education. 

♦Warren  H.  Reininga,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.C.S.,  Indiana;  1947-50; 
Accounting. 

Gordon  Rettke,  B.A.,  Illinois;  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  Ed.D., 
Indiana;  1952-62;  Educational  Psychology,  Director  Read¬ 
ing  &  Counseling  Services. 

Marian  P.  Rettke,  B.A.,  Maryville;  M.A.,  Tennessee;  1955-62; 
English. 

Lt.  Col.  Noel  R.  Reynolds,  B.S.,  North  Texas  State;  M.S., 
George  Washington;  1970-  ;  Aerospace  Studies. 

Franklyn  A.  Rhodes,  B.S.,  City  University  of  New  York;  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  New  York;  1969-  ;  Psychology. 

Ralph  W.  Rhodes,  B.A.,  Indiana;  1970-  ;  Drama. 

Sheila  S.  Rhodes,  B.A.,  Hunter;  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New 
York;  1 969-7 1 ;  Philosophy. 

Edward  B.  Richards,  B.A.,  Iowa  State;  Ph.D.,  Iowa;  1954-57; 
History  and  Political  Science. 


Donald  P.  Richardson,  B.A.,  B.D.,  Bethel;  Ph.D.,  Minnesota; 
1969-  ;  English. 

Benny  R.  Riley,  B.S.,  Murray;  M.S.,  Kentucky ;  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- 
Mellon;  1970-  ;  Physics. 

♦Gail  M.  Robb,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-71 ;  Nursing. 

Robert  E.  Robb,  B.A.,  B.C.E.,  Queen’s  University;  1922-29; 
Engineering. 

♦Kay  Roberts,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-  ;  Nursing. 

Charles  W.  Robertson,  B.S.,  Southwestern;  Ph.D.,  New  York; 

1950-1972;  Biology;  Emeritus  1972. 

Eugene  C.  Robinson,  B.A.,  Alabama;  1947-54;  Business  Manager 
of  Athletics. 

Max  B.  Robinson,  M.E.,  Cincinnati;  1920-28;  Engineering. 
Richard  J.  Robinson,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Indiana;  1954-61; 

Management. 

Frazier  W.  Rodman,  M.E.,  Cornell;  M.B.A.,  Pennsylvania; 
1959-67 ;  Management. 

Robert  R.  Rowland,  B.A.,  Hanover;  B.D.,  Butler;  1955-70; 

Vice-President  for  Development. 

Edward  Rowlands,  B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan;  1920-24; 
Business  Manager. 

Ralph  R.  Royster,  B.S.,  Kentucky;  Ed.D.,  Missouri;  1966-70; 
Education,  Geography. 

♦Salibelle  Royster,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Evansville;  1962-69;  English. 
Jeremy  W.  Rusk,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor;  B.D.,  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary;  (Harvard);  1970-  ;  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  Director  Harlaxton,  England,  Campus. 

Laverne  C.  Ryan,  B.S.,  Murray  State;  1944-48;  Secretarial 
Science. 

Joseph  L.  Ryerson,  B.E.E.,  Clarkson;  1948-51 ;  Physics. 

Ralph  St.  Louis,  B.S.,  Regis;  (Nebraska);  1969-  ;  English. 

Delbert  J.  Sampson,  B.A.,  Nebraska;  S.T.B.,  Boston;  Ph.D., 
Denver;  1962-  ;  Psychology. 

Newell  G.  Savage,  B.Mus.,  Alabama;  M.Mus.,  Colorado; 
1965-68;  Music. 

♦Karl  D.  Schaaf,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1932-37;  Chemistry. 

♦Manfred  W.  Schauss,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1969-  ;  Director  of 
Administrative  Data  Processing. 

♦Thomas  C.  Scheidler,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1966-71;  Director  of 
Housing. 

♦Richard  C.  Schleicher,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Illinois;  1967-  ; 
Physical  Education,  Swimming. 

Henry  A.  Schleter,  B.S.,  Oakland  City;  M.S.,  Indiana  State; 

(Purdue);  1967-70;  Physical  Science,  Physics. 

Paul  G.  Schlueter,  B.A.,  Minnesota;  M.A.,  Denver;  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois;  1968-72;  English. 

Anthony  P.  Schmitt,  B.S.,  St.  John’s;  Ph.D.,  Kansas;  1970- ; 
Chemistry. 

♦Luise  F.  Schnakenburg,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1965-68; 
Director  of  Women’s  Counseling. 

Russell  L.  Schoene,  B.S.,  Purdue;  1958-60,  1962-66;  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Physical  Science. 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Schoettelkotte,  B.A.,  St.  Meinrad;  M.S., 
Catholic  University;  1948-67;  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
Emma  J.  Schreiber,  1946-69;  Director  of  the  Bookstore. 

James  F.  Sears,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Purdue;  (Illinois)  1946-51;  Physics. 
Harold  W.  See,  B.S.,  N.  E.  Missouri;  M.A.,  Northwestern; 

1946- 50. 

Cecil  B.  Selfridge,  (Vittorio  Trevisan,  Pasquale-  Amato); 

1 947- 69;  Music;  Emeritus,  1969. 

Peter  Hans  Seyffert,  B.A.,  Boston;  M.A.,  Harvard;  (Europe); 
1963-66;  Modern  Languages. 

♦Wilma  C.  Shafer,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1960-  ; 
Education. 

Margaret  T.  Shepard,  Bliss  School  of  Music;  B.Mus.,  Columbia 
School  of  Music;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern;  1941-68;  Music. 
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O.  Wesley  Shepard,  B.Mus.,  Columbia  School  of  Music;  M.Mus., 
Northwestern;  1946-72;  Music;  Emeritus,  1972. 

Dennis  M.  Sheppard,  B.Mus.,  Alabama;  M.Mus.,  Washington; 

1969-  ;  Music. 

Andrew  Sherockman,  B.A.,  Dubuque;  M.A.,  Pittsburgh; 
1 946-55 ;  Chemistry. 

Jane  C.  Sherratt,  B.S.,  Chicago;  1960-67;  Nursing. 

*Elizabeth  Shetler,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1970-  ;  Nursing. 

Charles  M.  Shike,  B.S.,  Colorado  State;  1970-  ;  Controller. 

Martin  S.  Shockley,  B.A.,  Richmond;  M. A.,  Duke;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina;  1 946-50;  English. 

Richard  D.  Shores,  B.S.,  Sterling;  Ph.D.,  Kansas  State;  1961-63, 
1965-68;  Chemistry. 

*Helen  H.  Shrode,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1958- ; 
Assistant  to  the  Dean,  School  of  Nursing. 

Clarence  Shultz,  (Illinois);  1929-50;  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 

Major  Victor  P.  Sinclair,  B.S.,  Central  Michigan;  1959-63; 
Aerospace  Studies. 

Keith  H.  Slater,  B.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan;  M.B.A.,  Northwestern; 
1 948-5 1 ;  Management. 

*Dorothy  Slaton,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Maryland;  1959-66; 
Nursing. 

Claude  H.  Slusher,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic;  (Indiana); 
1948-58;  Marketing. 

William  V.  Slyker,  LL.B.,  Ohio  State;  1 930^43 ;  Director  of 
Physical  Education,  Coach,  Football,  Basketball. 

Sam  M.  Smiley,  B.F.A.,  Illinois  Wesleyan;  M.F.A.,  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
Indiana;  1957-69;  Drama  and  Speech;  Director,  University 
Theater;  Dean,  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

Burnell  Smith,  B.Mus.,  DePauw;  M.Mus.,  Vandercook;  1942-49; 
Music. 

Claude  Smith,  B.A.,  Oakland  City;  M.Mus.,  Northwestern; 
1939-46;  Music. 

F.  Marion  Smith,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Southern  California;  Ph.D., 
Columbia;  1 936-40;  President. 

*Helen  C.  Smith,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Wayne  State;  Ed.D., 
Indiana;  1956-  ;  Dean,  School  of  Nursing. 

Gloria  J.  Smokvina,  B.S.,  DePauw;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1966-70; 
Nursing. 

*Sarah  Lee  Snepp,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Columbia;  1930-31, 
1953-63;  English. 

William  D.  Snively,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Illinois;  M.B.,  M.D.,  Northwestern; 

1970-  ;  Life  Sciences. 

Arthur  C.  Spence,  B.Ed.,  Eastern  Illinois  State;  M.S.,  Illinois; 
1946-60;  English. 

Lucile  Springer  [Hummel] ,  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  M.S.,  Tennessee; 
1936-44;  Secretarial  Science. 

Carl  B.  Staplin,  B.Mus.,  Syracuse;  M.Mus.,  Yale;  Ph.D.  Wash¬ 
ington  University;  1 961-67;  Music. 

Charlotte  W.  Stephens,  B.A.,  DePauw;  1946-59;  English,  Wo¬ 
men’s  Counselor. 

Dorothy  Stephens,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Indiana;  1954- ;  Nursing. 

*Fred  Stephenson,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1945-50;  Chief  Accountant. 
Ida  M.  Stieler,  B.S.,  Battle  Creek;  M.S.,  Wisconsin;  1935-72; 

Physical  Education;  Emeritus  1972. 

Gordon  R.  Stien,  B.E.,  Central  State  College;  M.A.,  Minnesota; 

1 95 1-56 ;  Director  of  Testing  and  Counseling. 

Marquis  Stigers,  B.A.,  Cornell  College;  M.S.,  Purdue;  1950-53; 
Director,  Cooperative  Training. 

Kenneth  L.  Stofflet,  B.S.,  Carroll;  M.S.,  Wisconsin;  1969-  ; 
Mathematics. 

*Clifford  E.  Stone,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Indiana;  Ph.D.,  Iowa; 
1958-  ;  Marketing. 

Martin  W.  Storn,  B.A.,  Wartburg;  M.A.,  Washington  University; 
Ph.D.,  Illinois;  (Paris,  Germany,  England,  Chicago, 
Mexico,  Madrid);  1922-25;  Foreign  Languages. 


Catherine  Stretmater,  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  1950-56;  Secretarial 
Science. 

Alvin  Strickler,  B.A.,  Michigan  State;  M.S.,  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
Wisconsin;  1921-54;  Chemistry ;  Emeritus,  1954. 

John  J.  Strucel,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Minnesota;  1963-67;  English. 

Edward  C.  Susat,  B.S.,  Buffalo  State;  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  1954- ; 
Engineering,  Director,  Cooperative  Education  and 
Placement. 

Traver  C.  Sutton,  B.A.,  Adrian;  M.A.,  Battle  Creek;  M.S., 
Detroit;  1958-63;  Physics. 

James  W.  Talbert,  B.A.,  Indiana;  M.S.,  Indiana  State;  1968-  ; 
Foreign  Languages. 

Norbert  G.  Talbott,  B.A.,  DePauw;  Th.D.,  Drew;  1962-67; 
Philosophy  and  Religion. 

Earl  M.  Tapley,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt;  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  Ph.D., 
Chicago;  1957-  ;  Education,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Sheryl  L.  Tatlock,  B.A.,  Lewis  and  Clark  College;  M.S.,  Indiana; 
1970-72;  Director,  Residence  Hall  Counseling  and 
Activities. 

Charles  E.  Taylor,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Purdue;  1966-70;  Biology. 

Leonard  V.  Taylor,  B.S.,  Indiana  State;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1956-59; 
Business  and  Economics. 

*Maurine  B.  Taylor,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.Mus.,  Chicago  Musical 
College;  1943-50;  Music. 

*Michael  R.  Taylor,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Harvard;  1968- ; 
Marketing. 

*Miles  E.  Taylor,  M.B.A.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Evansville;  (Indiana); 
1963-71 ;  Aerospace  Studies,  Management. 

Major  Robert  C.  Taylor,  B.S.,  Maryville;  1952-55;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

Sharon  Z.  Thee,  B.S.,  Iowa  State;  1 968-7 1 ;  Nursing. 

Dudley  S.  Thomas,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Iowa;  Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1962- ; 

Speech  and  Drama,  Director,  University  Theater. 

Ann  Thompson  [Lynch] ,  B.A.,  Baker;  1956-60;  Director,  News 
Bureau. 

Ellis  D.  Thompson,  B.S.,  M.A.,  George  Peabody;  1959-66; 
Music. 

Helen  M.  Thompson,  B.A.,  M.F.A.,  Indiana;  1963-66;  Art. 
Robert  V.  Thompson,  B.Mus.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  M.Mus, 
Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1955-64;  Education,  Dean  of  Students. 
*Anna  Louise  Thrall,  B.A.,  Evansville;  B.S.,  Illinois;  1935-46; 
Librarian. 

*Sherman  M.  Tite,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1969-  ;  Assistant  Registrar. 
Agnes  L.  Tompkins,  B.S.,  Pennsylvania  State;  M.Ed.,  Pittsburgh; 
1 948-55 ;  Secretarial  Science. 

William  R.  Tonso,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  1969- ; 
Sociology. 

Charles  E.  Torbet,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  1901-39; 

History,  English,  Dean,  Registrar;  Emeritus,  1939. 

Ruth  C.  Townsend,  (Peru  State;  Murray;  Indiana  State;  Evans¬ 
ville);  1968-  ;  Assistant  Librarian. 

Walter  A.  Treece,  B.Ed.,  Eastern  Illinois;  (New  York  Uni¬ 
versity);  M.A.,  Peabody;  1946-50;  Mathematics,  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Mau-sung  Tsai,  B.A.,  Taiwan;  M.A.,  Oregon;  Ph.D.,  Southern 
Illinois;  1964-67,  1968-  ;  Economics. 

*C.  Arthur  Tyler,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1960-68; 
Director  of  Financial  Aids. 

Charles  B.  Vance,  B.S.,  Denison;  M.S.,  Ohio  State;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  1942-45  ;  Physics. 

Ernest  Van  Keuren,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell;  M.A.,  Harvard; 
193 1-46;  English. 

Charles  G.  Vannest,  Ph.B.,  Chicago;  M.A.,  Indiana;  1922-25; 
History. 

Harold  Van  Winkle,  B.S.,  Southeast  Missouri  State;  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Indiana;  1946-53;  Journalism. 
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Marian  A.  Vining,  (Fox-Buonamici  School);  1934-42;  Music. 
Michael  G.  Vlaisavljevich,  B.A.,  Knox;  M.A.,  Indiana;  1969-  ; 
Political  Science. 

James  S.  Voorhees,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Illinois;  1962-  ;  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  Swimming. 

*Nita  Voorhees,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1968-  ;  Physical  Education. 

Nick  S.  Voris,  B.S.,  Western  New  Mexico;  M.S.,  Indiana;  1969- ; 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  Wrestling. 

*  Arnold  Wade,  B.M.Ed.,  Evansville;  M.S.,  Purdue;  1966-71; 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Guidance  Center. 

Everette  L.  Walker,  B.A.,  Knox;  M.A.,  Chicago;  Ed. D.,  Indiana; 

1946-55;  Director,  Student  Personnel  Services. 

Heber  P.  Walker,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Indiana;  (Chicago);  1927-43; 
History. 

Walter  W.  Wangerin,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Concordia;  M.A.,  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity;  1970-  ;  English. 

*Arthur  J.  Wardelman,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Indiana; 
1948-52,  1957-63;  Accounting. 

Ralph  W.  Waterman,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  American  Conservatory; 
1942-61 ;  Music. 

Capt.  William  G.  Waters,  B.S.,  Denver;  1960-64;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

*Marjorie  Webster  [Slater],  B.A.,  Evansville;  1928-50;  Registrar, 
Assistant  to  President. 

Leo  M.  Weeks,  B.S.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Michigan  State;  1969-  ; 
Business  Administration. 

Virginia  L.  Weigel,  B.A.,  Illinois;  M.S.,  Michigan;  1951-57; 
Biology. 

Lowell  E.  Weller,  B.S.,  Bowling  Green  State;  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State;  1957-  ;  Chemistry. 

Margaret  L.  Welsh,  B.A.,  Southwestern;  M.A.,  Northwestern; 

1963- 68;  English. 

F.  Woody  Werking,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State;  (Universite  de 
Nancy,  Frankfurt,  Mexico);  1946-71;  Foreign  Languages; 
Emeritus,  1971. 

Mary  P.  Werking,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  1949-70;  Foreign 
Languages. 

William  C.  Wesley,  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky;  Ph.D.,  Kentucky; 

1964-  ;  Acting  Dean,  School  of  Education. 

Frederick  T.  Wessel,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  DePauw;  1947-50;  Music. 


Marcia  A.  West,  B.A.,  M.A.,  West  Texas;  1969-71;  Foreign 
Languages. 

Hale  C.  Whitcomb,  B.A.,  Yale;  M.B. A.,  Northwestern;  1959-62; 
Accounting. 

Harry  E.  Whitesell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Indiana  State;  1965-69; 
Education. 

Virginia  Whitledge  [Haynes],  B.A.,  B.S.,  Kentucky;  1947-53; 
Associate  Librarian. 

*J.  Donald  Widick,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Evansville;  1960-70,  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs;  1970-  ;  Director  of  Purchasing. 

Alberta  P.  Williams,  (Germany,  Italy);  1945-59;  Music. 

Lt.  Floyd  C.  Williams,  B.S.,  East  Carolina;  1957-60;  Aerospace 
Studies. 

Thomas  A.  Williams,  B.A.,  Southwestern;  S.T.B.,  M.R.E., 
Boston;  1921-25;  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

Harold  W.  Willis,  B.S.,  Northeastern  Missouri  State;  1946-53; 
Physics. 

Emily  K.  Wilson,  B.D.,  Newcomb;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State; 
1944-48;  Art. 

Joseph  M.  Wilson,  B.S.,  Wisconsin;  Ed.D.,  Columbia;  (Eastman 
School  of  Music);  1970-72;  Dean,  College  of  Fine  Arts. 
*Robert  L.  Wilson,  B.A.,  Evansville;  Ed.D.,  Indiana;  1962- ; 
Vice-President,  Student  Affairs. 

*Clarence  G.  Winternheimer,  B.S.,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.S.  in  E.E., 
California  Institute;  1959-  ;  Engineering. 

Paul  Louis  Winternheimer,  B.S.,  Purdue;  M.S.,  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  1957-  ;  Biology. 

Mary  G.  Wolfe,  B.A.,  Park;  M.S.,  Missouri;  (Columbia);  1946-5 1 ; 
English. 

Marjorie  Wood,  B.A.,  Denison;  1957-64;  Director  of  the  Student 
Union. 

*Ima  S.  Wyatt  [Russell],  B.A.,  M.A.,  Evansville;  1926-41; 
Biology,  Geology. 

Jeane  R.  Young,  B.S.,  Memphis;  M.A.,  Wisconsin;  1965-68; 
Journalism. 

*Jo  Willa  Zausch,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Washington  University; 
1969-  ;  English. 

Thomas  P.  Zminkowski,  B.B.A.,  St.  Edwards;  1968-72;  Director 
of  Financial  Aids. 

*Oscar  P.  N.  Zopf,  B.A.,  Evansville;  (Harvard);  1924-28;  Business 
Manager. 
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Addendum 


The  following  persons  were  appointed  new  members  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff  in  1971 : 


Ronald  E.  Adamson,  B.S.,  Iowa  State;  M.A.,  Wisconsin;  1971-  ; 
Political  Science. 

Betty  J.  Allen,  1971-  ;  Radiology  Technology. 

Imelda  F.  Balbach,  B.S.,  Marquette;  1971-  ;  Nursing. 

David  R.  Beckman,  B.A.,  Baldwin-Wallace;  M.A.,  Akron;  1971- ; 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

*Frances  C.  Black,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Nursing. 

*Thomas  W.  Boutwell,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Admission 
Counselor. 

Gilbert  L.  Clardy,  B.A.,  M.A.,  San  Diego;  1971- ;  Speech. 

Donald  D.  Colton,  A.B.,  B.M.,  St.  Olaf;  M.M.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana; 
1971-  ;  Music. 

William  R.  Connolly,  B.S.,  Trinity;  M.A.,  Michigan  State; 
1971-  ;  Philosophy. 

Patrick  J.  V.  Corcoran,  B.S.,  Notre  Dame;  M.B.,  M.D.,  North¬ 
western  University;  1971-  ;  Director  of  Medical  Center. 
*Nadine  A.  Coudret,  B.A.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Nursing. 

Gilbert  W.  Crain,  B.S.,  Southern  Illinois;  M.P.A.,  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian;  1971-  ;  Accounting. 

*Virginia  M.  Davis,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Nursing. 

Joel  S.  Dill,  B.A.,  Capital;  M.A.,  Wittenberg;  1971-  ;  Education. 
Michael  D.  Elvestrom,  B.A.,  Central  Washington  State;  M.A., 
M.F. A.,  University  of  Iowa;  1971-  ;  Art. 

Robert  R.  Giacoletti,  B.S.,  Indiana;  1971-  ;  Accounting. 

David  A.  Gugin,  B.A.,  South  Dakota;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin; 
1971-  ;  Director  of  the  John  L.  Igleheart  Center  for  Urban 
Affairs. 

George  Guthrie,  M.D.,  B.A.,  Wabash;  B.A.,  Iowa;  Ph.D., 
California  Institute;  1971-  ;  Associate  Director  of  the 
Medical  Center. 

*  Stephen  L.  Hayford,  B.S.,  Evansville;  M.B.A.,  Arizona;  1971-  ; 
Marketing  and  Management. 


*Sandra  B.  Ihle,  B.A.,  Evansville;  M.A.,  Washington;  1971- ; 
English. 

Robert  L.  Jefferson,  B.A.,  California;  M.A.,  Oregon;  1971- ; 
History. 

*Joyce  A.  Johnson,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Nursing. 

Harry  K.  Jones,  B.A.,  North  Carolina;  1971-  ;  Philosophy. 

Ruth  J.  Kurth,  B.S.,  Concordia;  M.S.,  Wisconsin  State;  1971- ; 
Education. 

*Michaele  A.  Lambert,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971- ;  Systems  Coor¬ 
dinator,  Computer  Center. 

Charles  E.  Marske,  B.S.,  Central  Missouri  State;  M.S.,  Southern 
Illinois;  1971-  ;  Sociology. 

Thomas  D.  Mehaffey,  B.A.,  Marian;  M.S.,  Indiana;  Ph.D., 
Indiana  State;  1971-  ;  Counselor,  Guidance  Center. 
*Majorie  J.  Mills,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971- ;  Nursing. 

Henry  L.  Miner,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Utah;  1971-  ;  Foreign  Languages. 
Capt.  Thomas  A.  Morrison,  B.S.,  Ohio  State;  M.S.,  San  Diego 
State;  1971-  ;  Aerospace  Studies. 

Merle  E.  Padgett,  B.S.,  Indiana;  M.A.,  Evansville;  1971- ; 
Counselor,  Guidance  Center. 

Roland  H.  Philipson,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Purdue;  1971-  ;  Engineering. 
Peter  A.  Scholl,  A.B.,  Augustana;  M.A.,  Chicago;  1971- ; 
English. 

Capt.  Dennis  L.  Schultz,  B.S.,  Wisconsin;  1971-  Aerospace 
Studies. 

*Robert  K.  Shelton,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Director  of 
Safety. 

Robert  A.  Stallings,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ohio  State;  1971-  ;  Sociology. 
*Joan  K.  Stowers,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971-  ;  Nursing. 

Jim  A.  Wilterding,  B.A.,  Seattle;  M.B. A.,  Oregon;  D.B. A.,  Texas 
Tech.;  1971-  ;  Management. 

*Wilma  E.  Winternheimer,  B.S.,  Evansville;  1971- ;  Nursing. 
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Appendix  II 


PRESIDENTS 


Moores  Hill  College 


Evansville  College 


Samuel  R.  Adams 

1856  to  1862 

Alfred  F.  Hughes 

1919  to  1927 

Robert  Brewington  (acting) 

1861  to  1862 

Earl  E.  Harper 

1927  to  1936 

William  0.  Pierce 

1862  to  1864 

Charles  E.  Torbet  (acting)  February  to  September  1936 

Thomas  Harrison 

1864  to  1870 

F.  Marion  Smith 

1936  to  1940 

John  H.  Martin 

1870  to  1872 

Lincoln  B.  Hale 

1940  to  1954 

Francis  Asbury  Hester 

1872  to  1876 

Dean  Long  (acting) 

1954  to  1955 

John  P.  D.  John 

1876  to  1879 

Melvin  W.  Hyde 

1955  to  1967 

J.  H.  Doddridge 

1879  to  1880 

John  P.D.  John 

1880  to  1882 

University  of  Evansville 

Louis  G.  Adkinson 

1882  to  1887 

George  P.  Jenkins 

1887  to  1890 

Wallace  B.  Graves 

1967  to - 

John  H.  Martin 

1890  to  1897 

Charles  W.  Lewis 

1897  to  1903 

John  H.  Martin 

1903  to  1904 

Frank  Clare  English 

1904  to  1908 

William  S.  Bovard 

1908  to  1909 

Harry  Andrew  King 

1909  to  1915 

Andrew  J.  Bigney  (acting) 

1915  to  1916 

Alfred  F.  Hughes 

1916  to  1919 

Appendix  III 


OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


Vice  Presidents  for  Academic  Affairs 


Deans  of  the  College 


Charles  E.  Torbet 
Lincoln  B.  Hale 
Edgar  M.  McKown 
Nicholas  C.  Brown 


1919  -  1939 
1939  -  1941 
1941  -  1962 
1962  -  1967 


Nicholas  C.  Brown 
Fred  E.  Harris 


1967  -  1969 
1969  -  1972 


BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


Three  different  titles  have  been  used  to  designate  the  person  in  charge  of  business  affairs. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS 


Charles  P.  Beard 
Edward  W.  Rowlands 
Charles  E.  Torbet  (acting) 
Oscar  P.  N.  Zopf 
Wilmer  Zopf  (acting) 
Ralph  Olmsted 


1919  —  1920  Carl  A.  Gardner 

1920—1924  Larry  A.  Jackson 

1924- 1925 

1925- 1927 

1927- 1928 

1928- 1948 


1969-71 

1971- 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  AND  TREASURER 


CONTROLLER 


Ralph  Olmsted 
Carl  A.  Gardner 


1948-1967  Charles  Shike  1970- 

1967-1969 


DEANS  OF  STUDENTS 


(This  office  did  not  exist  until  1955) 


Everette  L.  Walker  1947  —  1955 

(Title  was  Director  of  Student  Personnel) 

Robert  V.  Thompson  1955  —  1964 


James  E.  Morlock  (acting) 
Robert  L.  Wilson 


1964  -  1965 

1965  -  1969 


VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


Robert  L.  Wilson 


1969-72  Thornton  Patberg 


1972- 


DEANS  OF  MEN 


From  1919  to  1926  Dean  of  the  College  Charles  E.  Torbet  performed  the  duties  of  the  dean  of  men  but  without  the  title. 


Raymond  M.  Veh 
Howard  F.  Legg 
James  E.  Morlock 


1926-1927  Clifford  W.  Kraft 

1929-1936  Robert  F.  Pollock 

1936-1968 


1968- 1969 

1969- 1972 
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DEANS  OF  WOMEN 


Lucy  Jenkins  Franklin 
Wahnita  Delong 
Esther  Brown 
Marie  E.  Childers 


1919-1924 
1924-1947 
1947-1951 
1 968— 


The  title  DIRECTOR  OF  WOMEN’S  COUNSELING  was  used 
from  1951  to  1968. 


Charlotte  W.  Stephens 
Wahnita  Delong 
Virginia  L.  Grabill 
Luise  F.  Schnakenburg 


1951-1957 

1957- 1958 

1958- 1965 
1965-1968 


REGISTRARS 


Charles  E.  Torbet 

1919  -  1939 

Carl  E.  Bickley 

1958  -  1960 

Lincoln  B.  Hale 

1939  -  1941 

H.  Owen  Long 

1960  -  1962 

Marjorie  A.  Webster  [Slater] 

George  R.  McCoy 

1941  -  1944 
1944  -  1958 

Kenneth  H.  Jones 

1962  - 

ASSOCIATE  REGISTRAR 


Mabel  D.  Nenneker 


1962  - 


ASSISTANT  REGISTRARS 


Elizabeth  Hubbard  [Lindsey] 
Marjorie  A.  Webster  [Slater] 
Glady  G.  Peck 
Dorothy  Roulston 
Mary  Louise  Beghtel 


1920  -  1928 
1929  -  1941 
1946  -  1950 
1955  -  1957 
1957  -  1959 


Mary  Plopper 
Roberta  W.  Springer 
Christy  Moore 
Jean  R.  Kleindorfer 
Sherman  Tite 


1959  -  1962 
1959  -  1960 
1965  -  1969 
1969  - 
1969  - 


ALUMNI  SECRETARIES 


Ralph  Olmsted 


1927  -  1949 


Clifford  W.  Kraft 


1949  -  1957 
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DIRECTORS  OF  ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


John  Buxton 
Earl  W.  Miles 


1957  —  1959  J.  Donald  Widick 
1959  —  1960  Jerry  A.  Linzy 


1960  -  1970 
1970  - 


LIBRARIANS 


Dorothea  Heins 
Johanna  Klingholz 
Sarah  Finley 
Marjorie  Porter 


1919— 20  Anna  Louise  Thrall 

1920— 23  Beryl  Galaway 

1923— 24  Thomas  S.  Harding 

1924— 35  James  O’Leary 


1935-46 

1946-48 

1948-66 

1966- 


ASSOCIATE  LIBRARIANS 


Virginia  (Mrs.  William  F.)  Whitledge 


1947—53  J.  Wayne  Baker 


1965-67 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIANS 


Nina  Lee  Burkhart  (Denzer) 
Kathryn  (Mrs.  Dean)  Long 
Rosemary  Mahon  [Glenn] 
Beverly  T.  Moss 
T.  H.  Milby 
Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Bemiller 
Marianna  C.  Andres 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hubbell 


1927-28 

1947-49 

1949-51,1953-54 

1954-56 

1956-57 

1956- 63 

1957- 65 
1963-64 


Mrs.  Pauline  Croft 
Wendell  E.  Boutwell 
Larry  W.  Griffin 
Mrs.  Donna  M.  Maier 
Thelma  C.  Kohl 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Townsend 
Mrs.  Millie  Near 


1964-66 

1966- 68 
1967  — 

1967- 68 

1968- 
1968- 
1970-72 
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Evening  College 


Dean 


Assistants  to  the  President 


Marvin  Hartig 

Assistant  Dean 

1967  - 

Deryl  A.  Blackburn 

Directors 

1968  - 

Lincoln  B.  Hale 
Dean  Long 

Earnest  D.  Phelps 
Harold  W.  See 

Dean  Long 

Marvin  Hartig 

1940  -  1944 
1944  -  1947 

1947  -  1948 

1948  -  1949 

1949  -  1953 
1953  -  1967 

Directors  of  Development 

Robert  R.  Rowland 
Jesse  E.  Kent,  Jr. 

Associate  Directors 

1955  -  1970 
1970  - 

Charles  E.  Dunn 

Martin  L.  McAuliffee,  Jr. 

1968  -  1971 

1969  - 

Assistant  Directors 

Tod  E.  Lehman 
Michael  Vandeveer 

1970-1971 

1968  -  1969 

Directors  of  Public  Relations 

James  G.  Johnson 
Harold  Van  Winkle 
W.  Noel  Johnston 
Robert  R.  Rowland 
Douglas  G.  Henry 

Associate  Director 

1944  -  1947 
1947  -  1953 
1953  -  1954 
1955  -  1970 
1970  - 

Jean  M.  Coyle 

1967  -  1970 

Assistant  Directors 

Virginia  Igleheart  [Clifford] 

Ben  C.  Morton 

Louise  Moberly 

Ann  Thompson  [Lynch] 

Don  H.  Follette 

Paul  W.  Hartman 

1940  -  1941 

1953  -  1954 

1954  -  1956 
1956  -  1960 
1960  -  1963 
1963  -  1967 

Ralph  Olmsted 
Dean  Long 

Marjorie  Webster  [Slater] 
Mary  M.  Clifford 
Robert  R.  Rowland 
Larry  A.  Jackson 
Tod  Lehman 


1925  -  1928 
1946  -  1949 

1949  -  1950 

1950  -  1953 
1955  -  1967 

1970  -  1971 

1971  - 


Directors  of  Admissions 


George  R.  McCoy 
Carl  E.  Bickley 
Thornton  B.  Patberg 
John  M.  Oberhelman 


1941  -  1958 
1958  -  1960 
1962  -  1972 
1972  - 


Admissions  Counselors 


Thornton  B.  Patberg 
Clifford  W.  Kraft 
John  Buxton 
Richard  J.  Morgan 
C.  Arthur  Tyler 
Suzanne  Himsel 
Diana  C.  Blackburn 
Larry  T.  Terry 
Carolyn  Bentley  [McClary] 
B.  James  Dawson 
Dell  Hartman 
Robert  T.  Harper 

Tod  L.  Lehman 
Jerry  A.  Linzy 
Priscilla  J.  Dickinson 
Thomas  C.  Johnson 
Victor  B.  Melton 
Thomas  W.  Boutwell 
Emily  Garber 


1957  -  1962 
1951  -  1957 
1957  -  1959 

1959  -  1960 

1960  -  1965 

1963  -  1964 

1964  -  1966 

1965  -  1966 

1966  -  1967 

1967  -  1970 

1967  -  1968 

1968  -  1969 
1970  - 

1969  -  1970 

1969  -  1970 

1970  -  1971 
1970  -  1971 

1970  - 

1971  - 
1971  - 


Directors  of  Religious  Life 


Edmund  R.  Warne,  Jr. 
Elton  Lee  Barnum 
Mearl  P.  Culver 
Arthur  L.  Mansure 
Edgar  M.  McKown 
R.  Wayne  Perkins 


1945  -  1946 
1948  -  1950 
1950  -  1957 
1957  -  1962 
1962  -  1966 
1966  - 
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Guidance  &  Counseling  Center  Directors 


Francis  P.  Buller 

1944  - 

1949 

Gordon  R.  Stein 

1951  - 

1956 

Gordon  Rettke 

1956  - 

1962 

Robert  L.  Wilson 

1962  - 

1965 

Robert  F.  Garnett 

1965  - 

1968 

David  E.  Brownlie 

1968  - 

Book  Store  Managers 

Emma  Schreiber  1946  —  1969 

William  T.  Perry  1969  — 

Director  of  Housing 

Thomas  C.  Scheidler  1966  —  71 


Appendix  IV 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Presidents 


Secretaries 


1919  to  1921 
1921  to  1927 

1927  to  1928 

1928  to  1939 
1939  to  1955 
1955  to  1963 
1963  to  1968 
1968  to  1971 
1971  to 


Bishop  William  F.  Anderson 
Bishop  Frederick  D.  Leete 
Alfred  E.  Craig 
Bishop  Edgar  Blake 
Richard  R.  McGinnis 
F.  Bayard  Culley 
Samuel  Orr 
Leland  M.  Feigel 
Kenneth  C.  Kent 


Vice-Presidents 


1919  to  1927 
1927  to  1935 
1935  to  1939 
1939  to  1941 

1941  to  1942 

1942  to  1947 
1947  to  1955 
1955  to  1959 
1959  to  1962 
1962  to  1965 
1965  to  1967 
1967  to  1972 


Alfred  E.  Craig 
Samuel  L.  Orr 
Walton  M.  Wheeler 
Herbert  A.  Keck 
None 

Ezra  L.  Hutchens 
Willard  C.  Patrick 
Frank  R.  Greer 
Harold  W.  Mohler 
Samuel  E.  Carruth 
James  W.  Keith 
Joe  G.  Emerson 


1919  to  1961 
1961  to  1963 
1963  to  1968 
1968  to  1972 
1972  to 


Richard  Rosencranz 
James  Leo  Warren 
Ralph  T.  Kleymeyer 
Alma  Vaughn 
Cecile  H.  Klamer 


Treasurers 

1919  to  1933  Wilbur  Erskine 

1933  to  1935  Walton  M.  Wheeler 

1935  to  1948  Henry  C.  Kleymeyer 
1948  to  1961  A.  A.  Brentano 

1962  to  1968  Leland  M.  Feigel 

1968  to  1972  Carl  H.  Hottenstein 

1972  to  John  H.  Schroeder 

Endowment  Treasurer 


1919  to  1934  Frank  R.  Wilson 

1934  to  1951  Fred  J.  Bernhardt 

1951  Office  Abolished 


Assistant  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Treasurer 


1951  to  1967 
1967  to  1971 
1971  to 


Ralph  Olmsted 
Carl  A.  Gardner 
Larry  A.  Jackson 
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Index 


Book  One,  Moores  Hill  College 


Adams,  President  Samuel  R.,  8,  49 
Adams,  Mrs.  Samuel,  13,  28 
Adkinson,  President  Louis  G.,  59 
Agriculture  Courses,  13,  72 
Aldrich,  Benjamin,  25,  26 
Alumni,  3 1 

Anderson,  Bishop  William  F.,  67,  74,  81 
Annuities,  75 
Athletics,  17,  18,  21,  22 

Bain,  Harry  Foster,  33 

Bellamy,  Raymond,  25,  32 

Bennett,  Charles  W.,  25 

Bestwick,  Rev.  James  H.,  49 

Bigney,  Dr.  A.  J.,  25,  26,  28,  30,  38,  67,  75 

Bonham,  Robert,  79 

Bosse,  Mayor  Benjamin,  82 

Bovard,  President  William  H.,  69,  70,  78 

Bowers,  C.  M.,  77 

Bowers,  Dr.  Henry  J.,  7 

Brewington,  Robert,  31, 49 

Briscoe,  Hugh  A.,  35 

Brooks,  Elizabeth,  32,  70 

Brown,  Ora  Stevens,  27 

Bylaws,  1 907,  69 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  68 
Carnegie  Hall,  68,  72 
Charter,  1907,  69 
Churchill,  Jane,  8,  31 
Cissna,  Rev.  William  E.,  35,  75 
Civil  War,  49 
Clark  E.  L.,  31 
Clifford,  George  S.,  79,  80 
Clifford,  James  L.,  80 
Clinton,  Lloyd  B.,  34 
Cochran,  Rev.  George,  61 
Co-education,  8,  9 
College  Life,  75 
Collins,  Rev.  Erasmus,  7 
Copeland,  S.  J.,  34 
Curriculum,  10,11 

Dancing,  16,  17 
Dashiell,  J.  F.,  33 
Dashiell,  John  W.,  71,75 
Debts,  39,40,46,  75,  77 
Debt  and  Improvement  Fund,  71 
Degrees,  8,1  1,  37,  38,  61,  63 
Degrees,  Honorary,  37,  38 
Deich,  Charles,  33 

DePauw,  Merger  Proposed,  73;  Controversy,  80 
Discipline,  15,  62,  73 
Dramatics,  15 

Edwards,  Rev.  C.  C.,  35,  84 
Edwards,  Rev.  John  F.,  35 
Edwards,  Joseph,  35 
Edwards,  Rev.  Loren  M.,  35 
Edwards,  Rev.  Paul  E.,  35 
English,  President  Frank  C.,  67,  68,  69 
Establishment  Campaign,  79 


Faculty,  number  and  length  of  service,  28;  salaries,  28,  59; 

reports  to  trustees,  61,  62 
Fagley,  Frederick  L.,  33 
Faulkner,  Oliver,  33 
Ficken,  Oscar  R.,  27 
Financial  Problems,  39,  40,  75 
Floating  Debt,  39,  40,  56 
French,  J.  W„  77 

Giffin,  Rev.  M.  P.,  79 
Graves,  W.  Horace,  34 

Gross,  President  George  R.,  (DePauw),  8 1 , 82 

Hancher,  Dr.  John  W.,  79 

Hargitt,  Charles  W.,  33 

Harris,  Dr.  Abram  W.,  80 

Harrison,  President  Thomas,  27,  50 

Hawkins,  E.  V.,  80 

Hester,  President  Francis  A.,  53 

Holliday,  F.  C.,  43 

Holtegel,  Floyd  C.,  34 

Huffer,  Josephine,  35 

Hughes,  President  A.  F.,  74,  75,  79,  81 

Humes,  Charles  D.,  34,  84 

Hyatt,  Joseph  L.,  33 

Hyde,  Preston  M.,  35 

Indiana  Conference,  votes  transfer  to  Evansville,  81 

Jenkins,  President  George  P.,  61 

Jenkins,  Oliver  P.,  33 

Jennings,  Clyde,  34 

John,  President  J.  P.  D.,  27,  54 

Johnson,  Crates  S.,  34 

Jones,  William  T.,  35 

Junior  College  recommended,  73,  77 

Justis,  Morton,  8 

Keena,  Emma  R.,  35 

King,  President  Harry  Andrews,  16,  27,  71, 75 
King,  Susie  Newgent,  35 
Kiper,  Senator  Roscoe,  44 
Kroft,  Rev.  Charles  M.,  36 

Lecture  Course,  6 1 

Lewis,  President  Charles  W.,  28,  30,  61, 65 
Literary  Societies,  23 
Loans  from  Endowment,  75 

Main,  John  H.  T.,  25,  28,  31 

Martin,  Earle  E.,  34 

Martin,  Hortense,  33 

Martin,  President  John  H.,  27,  28,  62,  65 

Map  of  Circles,  80 

McCreary,  James,  7 

McKain,  Maurice,  35 

Melange,  The,  16 

Methodist  Senate  ruling,  71, 75 

Milhous,  Frank,  3 1 

Mitchell,  Earl  H.,  35 

Moore,  Adam,  5 

Moore  Hall,  1 ,  8,  74 
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Moore,  Hanson  D.,  39,  50 
Moore,  Indiana  Ruth,  8 
Moore,  John  C.,  6,  39 

Moores  Hall  College,  origin,  6;  incorporators,  7;  first  board  of 
Trustees,  7;  given  to  Methodist  Church,  7;  non-sectarian,  8; 
first  enrollment,  8;  date  of  opening,  8;  causes  of  failure,  78 
Murphy,  Rev.  George  H.,  77 

Newspaper,  16,  75 
Newton,  Adin,  25 
Nicholson,  Dr.  Thomas,  79 
Nixon,  Richard  M.,  31 
Normal  School,  11,12 

Parker,  Lucy  Herron,  27 
Patrick,  Willard  C.,  36 
Patton,  Edward  E.,  20 
Pierce,  President  William  O.,  50 
Poucher,  Rev.  John,  82 

Reagan,  Charles  E.,  33 
Reibold,  George  H.,  27,  31,  33 
Remark,  Robert  R.,  34 
Robertson,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  31,  60 
Rogers,  Lester  B.,  33 
Room  and  Board,  10 
Roosa,  Howard,  79 

Sargent,  Rev.  J.  A.,  77 
Scott,  Zenos  E.,  27,  33,  70 
Scull,  Rev.  John  T.,  36 
Severinghaus,  Willard  L.,  25,  26 
Seymour,  Indiana,  Proposal,  80 
Shaw,  Ella  C.,  35,  60 


Shaw,  William  E.,  3 1 
Singh,  Masih  Charan,  36 
Smith,  Clarence,  26,  35 
Smith,  Eben  E.,  34 
Smith,  Richard  H.,  33 
Snyder,  Rev.  W.  W.,  6 
Social  Life,  1 5 
Speculum,  The,  16 
Spencer,  E.  B.  T.,  25,  61 
Stevens,  James  S.,  7 
Stevens,  Ranna  C.,  7 
Storms,  Dr.  A.  B.,  77 
Student  Council,  73 

Students,  classified,  9;  discipline,  9;  rules  of  conduct,  10; 
pocket  money,  10; jewelry,  10 

Thompson,  Rev.  Virgil,  10 

Tindall,  Dr.  Paul  R.,  34 

Torbet,  Charles  E.,  25,  26,  28,  38,  67 

Trustees,  first,  43;  number,  43;  executive  committee,  44; 

presidents,  44;  failures,  45;  approve  move  to  Evansville,  84 
Tuition  and  fees,  41,  72 

Vayhinger,  Ira  D.,  31 
Vayhinger,  Monroe,  13,  31, 61 
Ward,  Harley  L.,  34 
Watson,  Edith,  Recital  Hall,  72 
Watson,  W.  H.,  77 
Wiggam,  Albert  Edward,  34 
Wilker,  Arthur  V.,  26 
Winkley,  Rev.  John  W.,  36 
Wood,  E.  A.,  34 
Wood,  Rev.  Enoch  G.,  43 
World  War  I,  82 
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Aarstad,  A.  B.,  160,  164,  182 
Acappella  choir,  1 17 
Accreditation,  1 12,  144,  145 
Accreditment  needed,  1 1 1 
Aces,  The,  279 
Adult  Education,  305 
Affolder,  William  F.,  224 
Airforce  R.  O.  T.  C.,  169,  170 
Aleck,  Adolph  W.,  228 
Alumni  Association,  207 
Alumni  Campaign  1948,  154 
Alumni  Fund,  207 

Alumni,  in  business  and  professions,  211,  215,  217  in 
education,  209;  in  government,  211;  in  the  ministry,  211 ; 
trustees,  134,  135,  146,  208;  on  U.  of  E.  staff,  209; 
outstanding  teacher  award,  208;  telerama,  208 
American  Institute  of  Banking,  225 
Anderson,  Bishop  William  F.,  87,  98,  201, 204,  205,  207 
Anderson,  Lawrence,  160 
Aqua  Aids,  156 
Architects,  98,  99 
Arensman,  Mrs.  Helen,  164 
Arensman,  Ray,  164,  225 
Arnold  Air  Force  Society,  169 
Artman,  Robert  A.,  188 
Associate  of  Arts,  220 

Associated  Colleges  of  Indiana,  137,  138,  155 
Athletes,  alumni,  282;  Athletics  Association,  265;  Hall  of 
Fame,  284;  intercollegiate,  265;  Board  of  Control,  265; 
bowl  games,  270;  freshmen  rule,  267;  Ohio  Valley 
Conference,  225 

Bahlert,  Agnes,  183 
Bailey,  Joyce  J.,  203 
Bailey,  Loren,  133 


Bailey,  Robert  B.,  203 
Bailey,  Virgil  C.,  160,  185 
Barr,  Arvil  S.,  228 
Baseball,  280 

Basketball,  271 ;  N.  C.  A.  A.  champions,  274,  276 

Basketball,  girls,  280 

Basketball,  attendance,  276 

Bassett,  Henry  J.,  183 

Beach,  Norman  D..  93 

Beard,  Charles,  P.  191 

Beck,  Paul,  270 

Beeler,  B.  Michael,  225 

Beghtel,  Floyd,  171 

Beghtel,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  200 

Bentley,  Rev.  L.  C.,  204 

Bernhardt,  Fred  J.,  203 

Bible  and  Philosophy,  221 

Bickley,  Carl,  194 

Biggs,  A.  C.,  198 

Bigney,  A.  J.,  159,  160 

Bigney,  House,  176 

Biology  Department,  102,  170 

Blackburn,  Imri  M.,  182,  184 

Blake,  Bishop  Edgar,  1 19,  205 

Bobby  Soxers  1951,  141 

Boeke,  Mildred,  232,  234 

Bosse,  Mayor  Benjamin,  87,  201 

Boughner,  Daniel  C.,  176 

Boultinghouse,  Wayne,  282 

Boyd, John  A.  178 

Boyd,  John  H.  Jr.,  178 

Brenner,  Jane,  1 58 

Brittingham,  Thelma,  164 

Brown,  Esther,  196 

Brown,  Nicholas  C.,  192 
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Brown,  Rex,  164 
Browne,  Gaylord,  133 
Brownlie,  David,  164,  198 
Building  Committee,  99 

Building  Program  1943-51,  134;  for  the  1960’s,  143 
Burton,  Ethel,  160-228 

Business  Adminstration  Department,  220,  223,  224; club,  112; 
faculty,  226 

Buller,  Francis  P.,  189,  198 
Busey,  Paul  R.,  225 
Bussing,  W.  C.,  134 
Buxton,  John,  207 
Byers,  James  W.,  270 
Byler,  Robert  H.  Jr.,  178 
Buesking,  Clarence  W.,  185 


Campaign  of  1935,  115,  116 

Campaign  of  1929,  113 

Campus,  selection  of,  90,  9 1 ;  plan,  99 

Carson,  Ellis  A.,  203 

Carson,  William  A.,  201 

Catalyst,  The,  293 

Centennial  1954,  303 

Center  for  Advanced  Study,  138,  224,  225 

Center  for  Industrial  Relations,  224,  307 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  89,  201 

Charter  Amended,  1957,  146 

Chemistry  Department,  102,  171,  172;  faculty,  172,  173 

Childers,  Mrs.  Marie,  196 

Chlorine  Room,  172 

Church  Affiliation  of  Students,  96 

Church  Support,  45,  155 

Chute,  Haller  T.,  87 

Cissna,  Rev.  William  E.,  89 

Citizens  Advisory  Commitee  appointed,  120;  recommends 
municipal  college,  120;  seeks  state  college  status,  122; 
recommends  approval  of  extension  center,  126 
Clifford,  Mrs.  Emily  Orr,  204 
Clifford,  George  O.,  203 
Clifford,  George  S.,  201 
Clifford  Memorial  Library,  201 
Cluster  College,  192 
Coates,  William  E.,  187 
Colby,  Bainbridge,  97 
Coleman,  Ralph  H.,  184,  266 
Coliseum  Organ,  95 
College  Apartments,  196 
College  Park  Addition,  159 
College  Seal,  299 

College  Tourney  Corporation,  156,  277 
Community  Fund,  117,  152,  153 
Computer,  3  12 

Co-operative  Engineering,  219,  220,  230;  discontinued  110; 

reactivated,  137 
Cope,  A.  B.,  159,  189,  228 
Courtney,  Lt.-Col.  Lyle  V.,  133 
Cowan,  Elizabeth  L.,  183 
Coyle,  Jean,  195 
Craig,  Rev.  Alfred  E.,  203,  205 
Crescent,  The,  94,  292 
Cressey,  Paul  G.,  190 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Maxine,  200 
Culley,  F.  Bayard,  205 
Culver,  Mearle  P.,  187 
Curriculum  and  Requirements  1919,  219 
Curry,  Gladys  M.,  183 


Dancing,  295 
Darby,  Mrs.  Phelps,  158 
David,  Wade  D.,  182 
Debate,  293 

Debate  with  Oxford  University,  293 
Degrees,  220 


Dormitory  Visitation,  3 1 5 
Delano,  Charles  C.,  184 
DeLong,  Wahnita,  175,  196 
Development  Fund,  134,  153 
Dresel,  Rev.  William  N.,  95,  115 
Dufford,  Ray  T.,  188 
Dunn,  Charles  E.,  195 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Joan,  200 

Edwards,  Clarence,  160 

Edwards,  Steven  B.,  164 

Ellingson,  Mary,  184 

Emeritus  Professors,  160 

Endowment  Fund,  156 

Engineering  Faculty,  230 

English  Department  Faculty,  174 

English,  Dean  George  W.,  192 

Engineering-Science  Defense  Training,  132 

Enlow,  C.  B.,  122 

Enrollment,  first  year,  97;  1955  to  1967,  145 ;  in  World  War  II, 
134;  post-war,  129 
Erickson,  Harris,  160,  187 
Erskine,  Wilbur,  1 15,  203 
Establishment  Campaign  1917,  87 
Estep,  Paul  I.,  199 
Evening  College,  162,305 
Excelsior  Hall,  96 

Extension  Center,  proposed  by  Indiana  University,  124; 

faculty,  students  and  alumni  protest,  125 
Extension  Courses,  162 

Faculty,  first,  92;  criteria  for,  92;  development  and  support, 
316;  seminars,  316;  1919  to  1971, 319 
Fehn,  Edward  and  Flora,  158,  205 
Feigel,  Leland  M.,  201,  203,  205 
Felsher,  William,  179 
Fenneman,  Robert  J.,  208 

Financial  problems,  149;  crisis  of  1935,  1  15;  policy 

committee,  120;  new  policy,  153 
Follette,  Don  H.,  195 
Football,  266 
Football  Field,  266 
Football  Field,  267;  ’’stadium”,  267 
Ford  Foundation,  158 
Foreign  languages,  178 
Foreign  students,  304 
Formal  opening,  94 
Franklin,  George  B.,  174 
Franklin  House,  174 
Franklin,  Lucy  Jenkins,  174 
Fraternities,  social,  287;  local,  288 
Fraternities,  honorary,  287 
Freshman  orientation,  220 

Gardner,  Carl  A.,  194 
Garnett,  Robert  164,  198 
General  Education,  222 
Geology  and  Geography,  179 
Golf,  283 

Goumaz,  Hector,  178 

Grabill,  Paul,  160,  175 

Graessle,  Mrs.  Louise,  156 

Grabill,  Virginia,  175,  196 

Graves,  President  Wallace  B.,  309,  31 1 

Gymnasium,  temporary,  100 

Hagemann,  Hans,  179 

Hale,  President  Lincoln  B.,  129;  resignation,  139;  foreign  aid 
director  in  Israel,  139;  death,  140;  memorial  service,  140; 
tribute  by  Congressman  Multer,  191 
Hancher,  John  W.,  204 
Harbison,  Donald  R.,  199 
Hardy,  Josephine,  178 
Harl,  Birk,  164,  170 
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Harlaxton  Campus,  312 
Harmon,  John  M.,  180,  268,  272 
Harper,  President  Earl  E.,  109,  118 
Harris,  Fred  E.,  192,  309 
Hartman,  Paul  W.,  195 
Hartsaw,  Dean  William  O.,  231 
Hatfield,  Frank  H.,  203 
Hathaway,  Claude,  160 
Hausmann,  Dorothy,  164 
Hawkins,  E.  V.,  204 
Health  and  Physical  Education,  180 
Hemenway,  James  A.,  204 
Henke,  Emerson,  226,  281 
Henry,  Douglas,  195 
Hermann,  Bert  160 
Hobson,  J.  R.  A.,  87 
Hochstetler,  Patricia,  164 
Holiday  Tournaments,  278 
Holton,  Charles  O.,  272 
Home  Economics,  182 
Honor  System,  96,  285 
Hoyt,  L.  B.,  230 
Hovda,  Olaf  159,  162,  184,  187 
Hudson,  Robert,  276 

Hughes,  President  A.  F.,94,97,  103,  104,  143,  146,  147,  159, 
162, 191 

Humke,  Homer  L.,  228 

Hutchens,  Rev.  Ezra  L.,  205 

Hyde,  President  Melvin  W.,  143,  146,  147,  148 

Igleheart,  Austin,  158,  201 
Igleheart,  Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  31 1 
Igleheart,  John  L.,  157,  201,  205 
Igleheart,  Leslie  T.,  157 
Indiana  Conference,  89,  115,  121,  123 
Indiana  Conference  Note,  88,  90,  120,  146 
Indiana  University  negotations,  122 
Indiana  State  University-Evansville,  316 
Informal  Learning  Sequence,  192,  315 
Intramural  Athletics,  265 
Iwig,  Dorothy,  183 

Jackson,  James  R.,  224 

Jackson,  Larry,  192 

Jaebker,  Orville,  182 

John  Price  Jones  Corporation,  120 

Johns,  W.  A.,  194 

Johnson,  James  G.,  176,  194 

Jones,  Kenneth,  194 

Jones,  Lucile,  228 

Jones,  William  T.,  203 

Journalism,  176 

Judaism,  186,  221 

Junior  College,  120,  222 

Kent,  Kenneth  C.,  201,  205 
Keve,  Florence,  160 
Kinsey,  Philip  A.,  160,  174 
Kirk,  Doris  M.,  200 
Klamer,  Mrs.  Cecile  H.,  205 
Kleindorfer,  Mrs.  Jean  R.,  200 
Kleymeyer,  Ralph  T.,  203 
Kleymeyer,  Clifford  A.,  203 
Klinger,  George  C.,  176 
Knecht,  Karl  K.,  87 
Knight,  John,  178 
Kraft,  Clifford,  164,  198,  207 
Krannert,  Herman  C.,  155 
Kronsbein,  John,  231 
Kumler,  Preston,  1 55 
Kushner,  Joseph,  160 

Land,  Mrs.  Louise,  200 
Lackey,  Nolan,  234 


Latin  and  Greek,  183,  220 
Law  Enforcement  Degree,  312 
Latz,  Theodore,  164 
Leberman,  Janett  M.,  183 
Leckrone,  Charles,  199 
LeCompte,  Pearle,  176 
Lee,  B.  C.,  160 

Legg,  Howard  F.,  185,  191,  198 
Lehman,  Tod,  195 
Leich,  Clarence,  201 
Leich,  Gertrude,  179 
Library,  95,  102 

Lilly  Endowment,  Inc.,  135,  145,  155,  160 
LinC,  292 

Lindsey,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.,  200 
Linzy,  Jerry  A.,  207 
Literary  Societies,  94,  288 
Logan,  Virgil  G.,  175 
Long,  Dean,  162,  164,  194,  224 
Long,  Norman  O.,  172 
Long,  H.  Owen,  194 
Lundquist,  Corian,  183 
Lynn,  Rev.  Ray,  164 

MacKnight,  Franklin,  179 
McAuliffe,  Martin  L.  Jr.,  195 
McCartney,  Eugene,  183 
McCoy,  G.  R.,  194 

McCurdy,  William  H.,  87,  156,  201,  203 

McCutchan,  Arad,  180,  274 

McDonald,  T.  Morton,  203 

McGinnis,  Richard  R.,  201,  203,  205 

McKinney,  Jackson,  174 

McKown,  Edgar  M.,  186,  191 

Maier,  Mrs.  Amanta  E.,  205 

Mansure,  Arthur  L.,  187 

Marchant,  Guy  B.,  184 

Martin,  Freda,  178 

Master’s  Degree,  227,  309 

Mathematics,  184 

Mathias,  Robert  D.,  154,  201 

Maves,  Vivien,  160,  189 

May  Day,  298 

Medical  Education,  313 

Medical  Technology,  138,  139,222 

Meier  Lecture  Series,  192 

Merritt,  Rabbi  Max,  88,  203 

Miles,  Earl  W.,  207 

Miller,  Harlan,  272 

Miller,  H.  Donell,  189 

Miles,  Kelly  G.,  189 

Miner,  W.  A.,  199 

Mitchell,  Waldo  F.,  160,  220 

Moberly,  Louise,  195 

Moore,  Mrs.  Christy  I.,  200 

Morlock,  James  E.,  160,  164,  190,  198 

Mortgage  Bond  Issue,  151 

Morton,  Ben,  195 

Morton,  Thomas  J.  Jr.,  155,  203 

Morton,  T.  J.  Sr.,  203 

Mueller,  Wayne  P.,  171 

Municipal  College  Suggested,  120 

Navy  V-5  Pilot  Training,  133 
Needy,  John  A.,  231 
Negroes,  admission,  302 
Nenneker,  Mrs.  Mabel  200,  205 
Nett,  Emily  190 
Neumann,  Fritz,  179 
Nichols,  Ina  Pearl,  183 
Nichols,  Pierrepont,  174 
Nolan,  John  J.,  203 
Nolan,  Val,  203 
Nursing,  associate  degree,  3  1 1 
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Olmsted,  Ralph,  164,  194 
Opening  Day,  92 
Orr,  Sam  203,  205 
Orr,  Samuel  L.,  87,  203 

Pace,  Millard,  1 64 
Parker,  George  301 
Parker,  Walter  G.,  187 
Pass-Fail  Grading,  3 1 5 
Patrick,  W.  C.,  203 
Peace  Movement,  130 
Pearl  Harbor  Day,  131 
Peck,  Mrs.  Gladys,  200 
Perkins,  R.  Wayne,  164,  186 
Perry,  William  T.,  200 
Petkovsek,  Ludwig,  164,  190 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  1 17 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  185 
Physics,  187 
Pickett,  Harriett,  164 
Ping,  Don  W.,  164,270,  281 
Place,  Mrs.  Irene  W.,  179 
Plans  for  the  1970’s,  31 1 
Polk,  Robert,  283 
Powell,  G.  W.  H.,  160 
Psychology,  189 
Purposes  of  the  University,  31 1 

Quarter  System,  159 

Radio  and  Television,  294 
Raymond,  Mary  Louise,  178 
Reeder,  David,  164 
Reeves,  Charles  E.,  228 
Regier,  C.  C.,  180 
Reitz,  Francis  Joseph,  88,  203 
Reorganization  of  1931,  109 
Retirement  Plan,  166 
Rettke,  Gordon,  198 
Rhodes,  Franklin,  170 
Riegel,  Roberta  179 
Robb,  Robert  E.,  230 
Robertson,  Charles  W.  171 
Robertson,  Rev.  E.  A.,  204 
Robinson,  Claude  C.,  207 
Robinson,  Max  B.,  162,  230 
Roosa,  Howard,  87,  203 
Rosencranz  Family  Gift,  87,  156 
Rosencranz,  Richard,  203,  206 
Roulston,  Mrs.  Foster,  200 
Russell,  Mrs.  Ima  171 
Rowland,  Edward,  192,  195 
Ruthenburg,  Louis,  1  54 

Sabbatical  Leave,  159,  160 

Sampson,  Delbert  J.,  189 

Schleicher,  Richard,  282 

Schnakenburg,  Luise,  196,  205 

Schnurr,  G.  B.,  272 

Scholastic  Philosophy,  186,  221 

Scholastic  Society,  155,  265 

School  of  Education,  227;  faculty,  228,  229 

School  of  Engineering,  229 

School  of  Nursing  Building,  312 

School  of  Nursing,  225,  232 

Schreiber,  Emma,  200 

Schroeder,  J.  Henry,  203 

Schroeder,  John  H.,  203 

Sears,  James  F.,  1 88 

Shafer,  Wilma,  1 64 

Shepard,  Margaret  Taylor,  160 

Shepard,  O.  Wesley,  160 

Shike,  Charles  M.,  194 

Shockley,  Martin  S.,  175 


Shrode,  Mrs.  Helen,  234 

Shultz,  Clarence  M.,  198 

Shumway,  Charles  W.,  185 

Skora,  Tina  and  Isadore,  158 

Slater,  Mrs.  Keith,  194 

Sloan,  Jerry,  283 

Slyker,  William  V.,  133,  164,  269 

Smith  ,  President  F.  Marion,  1  19,  125,  127,  205 

Smith,  Dean  Helen  C.,  234 

Smoking,  295 

Snyder,  Hazel  May,  183 

Social  Security,  169 

Sociology,  189 

Somes,  Mrs.  Bayard,  200,  205 
Songs,  299 

Special  Educational  Services,  198 

State  Scholarships,  313 

Stein,  Gordon  R.  160,  198 

Stephens,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  196 

Stewart,  Walter,  178 

Stigers,  Mark,  1 60 

Stone,  Clifford,  164 

Storn,  Martin  W.,  178 

Strayhorne,  Neeley,  198 

Strickler,  Dr.  Alvin,  133,  160,  162,  171 

Student  Association,  286 

Student  Faculty  Federation,  285 

Student  Government,  96,  285 

Student  Politics,  286 

Student  Senate,  286 

Student  Unrest,  3 14 

Students’  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  315 
Sweet,  Hazel  M.,  183 
Sweetser  Hall,  92 
Swimming,  282 

Tapley,  Earl,  164,  228 

Tarbox,  George  S.,  204 

Taylor,  Michael,  164 

Taylor,  Miles,  160 

Temporary  Quarters,  91 

Temporary  Union  Building,  136,  137 

Tennis,  283 

Terhune,  D.  J.,  204 

Thompson,  Ann,  195 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Mildred,  205 

Thompson,  Robert  V.  196 

Tip-off  Club,  155,  266,  276 

Tite,  Sherman,  200 

Torbet,  Charles  E.,  159,  160,  191 

Tourney  Corporation,  160,  277 

Townsend,  Gov.  Clifford  M.,  124 

Trinity  Methodist  Church,  88 

Trustees,  how  chosen,  203;  number,  203;  occupations,  205;  in 
military  service,  134,  approve  state  college,  122 
Tsai,  Mau  Sung,  164 
Tyler,  C.  Arthur,  199 

University  Chartered,  147 
University  Deans,  309 
University  Senate,  192,  314 
University  of  Evansville  in  England,  312 

Vance,  Charles  B.,  188 

Vanderburgh  County  Orphans’  Educational  Fund,  158 

Van,  Keuren,  Ernest  C.,  175 

Vannest,  Charles  G.,  180 

Van  Winkle,  Harold,  178,  195 

Vaughn,  Mrs.  Alma  S.,  205,  208 

Veh,  Raymond  M.,  190,  196 

Veterans  of  Future  Wars,  130 

Veterans,  housing,  135;  programs,  135 

Vietnam  War,  170 

Volunteer  Probation  Counseling,  312 
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Voorhees,  James,  164,  180 

Walker,  Everette  C.,  196 
Walker,  John  Mann,  203 
Walker,  Heber  P.,  164,  180 
Ward,  Rev.  John  S.,  203 
Water  Sports,  265 
Watkins,  John  B.,  224 
Wedeking,  Albert  C.,  203 
Weller,  Lowell,  172 
Wells,  Herman  B,  122 
Werking,  F.  W.,  179 
Wheeler,  Walton  M.  Sr.,  95,  201 
Wheeler,  Walton  M.  Jr.,  203 


Widick,  Donald,  199,  207 
Williams,  Thomas  A.,  185 
Wilson,  Robert  L.,  196,  198 
Winternheimer,  P.  L.,  161 
Wolflin,  Mrs.  Carl,  207 
Wood,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  200 
World  War  II,  130 
Wright,  Jane  E.,  207 

Young,  Jeane  R.,  178 

Zminkowski,  Thomas  P.,  199 
Zopf,  Oscar  P.  N.,  151,  192 
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